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That’s how young mothers feel 
about their shiny DATSUN. 
After all this practical sedan is 


always ready to help. Sure to start, 


Zips to the market. Parks in a 
jiffy. And has all the space for all 
the shopping two families might 
do for a long weekend. 

Young mothers know how easy to 
drive and exceptionally safe 
DATSUN is. They Probably don't 


know about all the rallies and 
tournaments DATSUN has won, 
and if they knew they probably 
couldn’t care less. They also 
don’t know what an overhead cam 
engine is. They do know that 
DATSUN has all the reserves of 
power they want, and that, like a 
good husband, it’s exceptionally 
dependable. And quiet. 

BI NISSAN MOTOR CO., LTD. 


| Man of the Year 


| . . í 
i commend you for naming Richard 
Plone Nixon as Man of the Year 
[Jan. 3]. At the time of his inauguration, 
he was faced with troubles at home and 
| many more abroad. Yet he has taken 
| his stand and made for himself a well- 


Í deserved place in history. This country 


| isnt perfect and neither is Mr. Nixon, 


Í but his undying concern and his faithful 


one finally turned on the lights. 


to believe that some- 
|help have led me to Things 


Ñ do look’ brighter. This man has filled 
Me) American minds with hope, 


H the despair that lived 


replacing 
there for so long. 
GLENDA M. GOODRICH 

Washington, D.C. 


Í| Sir / Crime is up. The economy’s down. 


|The war goes on. Hordes of unemployed 


Ñ walk the street. White and black are far- 


‘ther apart than ever. Our elderly find it 


| impossible to exist. Yet TIME picks Nix- 


Hon as Man of the Year. 


| NAT H. TOLEN 
Stamford, Conn. 


| Sir / By picking Richard Nixon, you have 
|| once again voted for planned mediocrity 


| in Government office and many things 


/ contemptible in American life. 


MICHAEL G. BALLINGER 
New York City 


Sir / The year must be 1984. Otherwise, 


I know that such a perceptive and ob- 


| jective magazine as yours would not 
| have named Richard Nixon its Man of 
| the Year, 


(MRS.) ISABEL J. FORD 
Jefferson, Mass. 


| Sir / Mr. Nixon made news in the past 
| year, but the country at large hardly prof- 


ited by his endeavors. A President who 
views world politics as if it were a foot- 
ball game has no comprehension of world 


| affairs and little regard for the wishes 


of his people. Unfortunately, that is the 
basis of the Nixon presidency. 

DAN SCHLOSSBERG 

Passaic, N.J. 


! Heroic Helpfulness 


Sir / Your article “The New American Sa- 
maritans” [Dec. 27] helped to redeem 
the sadly faded images of “charity” and 
doing good” from their demise at the 
hands of cynics, ego-trippers and rad- 
icals of both right and left. 

. Pondering your nine vignettes of he- 
roic helpfulness may not lead your read- 
ers to imitation, but it may help sen- 
silize them to see such courage and 


-compassion all around them. 


L. ALEXANDER HARPER 

Director for Domestic Affairs 
Council for Christian Social Action 
United Church of Christ 

New York City 


| Sir / Hurray and hallelujah for the do- 


| proved 


| good work 


gooders. That name still makes people 
Sound like goody-goodies, but you have 
there’s no sissiness about the 
guls that these people have and the 


that they do, 
ANNE PARKER 


Arlington, Va. 


Sir / I was interested but not surprised 
at the complaints of Do-Gooder Frank 
“erree’s neighbors about his house. If 


A bscripti Irles should be mailed to Subscription Department, TIME M 
Panter And au aine ae 641 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago. In. 60811, U.S.A. Second 


his neighbors had 
hood, 


mer in hand and help him put his 


his spirit of brother- 
they would take brush and ham- 


“damned eyesore” in order, 
MARY ANN CONNERY 
Coon Rapids, Minn. 


Sir / Your title “The Do-Gooders” was a 
flippant smirk at those people with a 
true compassion for and a ready will- 
ingness to help those in need. There are 


still a few true Samaritans left in this 
troubled world. 


MRS. PHILIP L. SPENCER 
Staten Island, N.Y. 


Sir / Thank you for including the Per- 
petual Mission and Mother Waddles in 
your story, but I feel it is necessary to 
point out that Integrated Medical Ser- 
vices (not McKesson & Robbins) of De- 
troit has totally funded the clinic to 
date and will continue to fund it. 

Although we have eight volunteer 
doctors, we will also have two full-time 
doctors and a full-time paramedical staff, 
furnished and paid for by Integrated Med- 
ical Services. 

CHARLESZETTA WADDLES 

Mother Waddles Perpetual Mission 

Detroit 


According to the Prophets 


Sir / Gee, fellas, it’s real nice of you to 
give us back the right to our Jewish 
city of Jerusalem [Dec. 27]! We're glad 
you're big enough to swallow your doubts 
and to tell the world you think Jews 
are fit to govern a city that’s had a Jew- 
ish majority for the last 100 years. 

We're trying, we really are, to act 
with the decency, humanity, compassion 
and mercy that our prophets taught us 
in Jerusalem 2,500 years ago. Thanks 
for advising the Israelis to take espe- 
cially good care of the Arabs; it never 
hurts anyone to hear a good sermon a 
few thousand times. But we do wish 
the world would stop yammering about 
Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem is the center of Judaism, 
and if Christianity and Islam also chose 
it as a holy place, it was because of 
what the Jewish people did there 2,000 
and more years ago. 

(MRS,) EDITH SAMUEL 

New York City 


Sir /The unanswered question still re- 
mains: Does a Russian of Jewish faith 
have more right to live in Jerusalem than 
a Palestinian whose ancestors have lived 
in the Holy City for generations, but 
whose home or lands have now been ex- 
propriated by the Israeli government? 

The crux of the problem still re- 
mains: the Palestinians, their identity a 
flame without a candle, a people with- 
out a country to call their own. 

MAY MANSOOR 

Houston 


The Feather Pillow 


Sir / If Ralph J. Bunche was “a man with- 
out color” [Dec. 20], the U.N. during 
1971 was also colorless. But whereas 
Bunche’s impartiality was laudable, the 
U.N.’s transparency was lamentable. 

The U.N. has always been like a 
feather pillow. It simply takes on the 
shape of anyone who sits on it. While 
the superpowers caper and struggle for 


agazine, CPO Box 88, Tokyo, 
class postage paid at Chica 


possession of the pillow, men like Bun 
are the stuffing inside it. 2 

It is a terrible irony that the U.N. 
year for the promotion of racial har- 
mony should be marked by the death of 
one of its greatest exponents, a man 
who did so much yet deserved to achieve 
more. 

WARREN L.W. SHARROCK 

Wellington, N.Z. 


che 


Irreconcilable Confusion 


Sir / The article “Who Has the Good 
News Straight?”, about the accuracy and 
order of the Gospels [Dec. 27], was un- 
necessary. That a solution to the synop- 
tic problem might be of interest is ob- 
vious, but to wonder as to its possible 
effect on Christian faith reveals an ir- 
reconcilable confusion between the “good 
news” and the Six O’Clock News. 

JOHN J. RAGER 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir / What on earth does the place given 
to the Nativity have to do with de- 
termining the accuracy of a Gospel? 
Why should the Nativity be described 
more than once? After all, Christians cel- 
ebrate Christ’s birth only once a year, but 
they celebrate his death and resurrection 
every time they re-enact the Last Supper. 

GEORGE JOSEPH 

Greencastle, Ind. 


Sir/Re “Who Has the Good News 
Straight?”: God used four faithful men to 
write independent accounts. Each writer 
tells his own story using his own theme, 
objective, personality, and keeping in 
mind those to whom he is writing. 

Matthew wrote his book primarily 
for his own people, the Jews, and quot- 
ed many times from the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures to serve his purpose. Since he had 
been a tax collector, it was natural that 
he would be explicit in his mention of 
money, figures and values. He alone em- 
phasizes that mercy is required in ad- 
dition to sacrifice. 

Mark wrote mostly for the Romans, 
which required him to make many ex- 
planatory comments on Jewish customs 
and teachings with which non-Jews would 
be unfamiliar. Mark’s writing is so vivid 
that his account must have been ob- 
tained from an eyewitness, probably 
Peter. He portrays Jesus as the miracle- 
working Son of God, the conquering Sa- 
viour, He puts considerable stress on 
the activities of Christ rather than on 
his sermons and teachings. 

Luke wrote for “men of good will” 
of all nations. To achieve universal ap- 
peal, he traces Jesus’ genealogy back to 
“Adam, the Son of God,” and not just 
to Abraham. Being a doctor, he em- 
ploys more than 300 medical terms or 
words. Keeping his audience in mind he 
also made it a point to tie in events 
with secular history. 

John wrote primarily a supplemen- 
tary work, in both what it says and 
fails to say. The more we search these 
writings, the more we appreciate that 
each has its distinctive features, and 
that the four inspired Gospels are in- 
dependent, complementary and harmo- 
nious accounts of the life of Jesus Christ. 

DAVID M. MILLS 

Stone Ridge, N.Y. 


Sacred Bulls 


Sir /I disagree with your speculations 
about the Amazon women’s practice of 
kidnaping males for sexual rites [Dec. 
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27]. It is equally probable 
women maintained n net a 


n nales to presi i 
ular priesis of fertility and secu ! 
The benefit in maintaining these sa ce Ew 
and sacrificial “bulls,” while exclude’ Foor 
males from any other social activities 
was the formation of a nonaggressive «| Edi 
male cult dedicated to motherhood al ane 
survival. It would seem disadvantageg, Presid 
for the Amazons to kidnap male “| Chair 


emies,” yet it would be an ad fU Editor 
A v : 
control their own men antage (| Vice C 
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peaceful coexistence, ` cultivati 
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Sir / It is interesting to note that the lep! TD 


endary Amazons went much further thar moahi 


the bra-burning liberationists of toda Kaa 

These hunters amputated the right breay, bus? 
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and arrow ability during their battles J Poran 
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James 
Sir / I was very gratified to read TIME’s re. Wiliam 


port on the eres new musical-in. REPOR 
struments galleries at the i ue 
Museum [Dec, 27]. Metropolitan rend 
However, I would like to draw at. Senior 
tention to the fact that Mrs. André Mer. Nancy 
tens made possible the installation Afi fete 
the instruments, which have “moldered) susan 
in storage for more than half a cen) pge 
tury,” as a memorial to her late hus! Amond 
band, André Mertens, the distinguished) Mwari 
impresario and concert manager. The gal) Susann 
leries have been named the André Mer) propu 
tens Galleries. | Charles 
THOMAS HOVING amod 
Director | Schuim 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York City 
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Witless Days | pHoTo 


John D 
Sir / The pun-filled Letter from the Pub Mern 
lisher [Dec. 20] was a sheer delight, Melillo, 
How many times have we lamented thal) CORRE 


wit is currently out of style, and tha Murray 


this humorless generation doesn’t know REg 
what it is missing? Thank you for th Washi 
5 W 

nostalgia. A 
VIRGINIA THOMASON y Kay Hu 
Sarasota, Fla. erie 

pi err 

Sir / One need not be an especially shal) Jonn U 


reader to catch the porpoise of the Lei T Cory 


ter from the Publisher. Let me seas thil steer 
Oppor-tuna-ty to net-tle you and perch) Ronge 


ance put an end to this. | San Fre 


You’ve got a lot of gill to keep cat) Naten 
ing on those same old puns! It really diS} Charles 
turbots me and fillets my sole with rot) Brussel 
O to be hard of herring! | Beirut 

I-don’t mean to be so crabby, bul) Keng: 
my cod, let’s fin-ish the topic for on? domes: 
and for all. I’ve haddock! | Naion 

MARY NED NYBERG Aen 

Framingham, Mass. Í Admini 
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Sir / How can Editor Gloria Steinem cal) Henry Li 
her publication Ms. a “non-sexist ‘howi Associai 
to’ magazine for the liberated fem) $ 
human being” [Dec. 20]? Itis a co 
tradiction in terms. I will subscribe g 
the first non-sexist magazine for “peop!®l 

MALCOLM JAMES f 

Wellington, N.Z. 


Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & Lit 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemachi, C" 
yodaku, Tokyo 100 Japan 
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| ont EVERETT, the versatile statesman-educator-clergyman, 
once said that he was “compelled to regard the post office, o 
next to Christianity, as the right arm of modern civilization” be- 
cause the mails circulate “the moral sentiments, the intelligence, 
the affections of so many millions.” The Rev. Mr. Everett was 
guilty of 19th century hyperbole, but he did have a point. Each 
week we get 1,000 or so letters filled with the moral sentiments, in- 
telligence, affections (and the opposite) of our readers. 

Letters Chief Maria Luisa Cisneros and her staff of ten read 
the entire stack and circulate a weekly digest that keeps the ed- 
itors up-to-date on reader reaction. She has observed two trends 
in recent years: TIME’s audience has become increasingly con- 
cerned with serious issues in the news, and the letters are gener- 
ally more thoughtful and balanced 
than in the past. In 1971, the big- 
gest magnet for mail was the trial 
and conviction of William Calley; 
the Pentagon papers case and the 
“Jesus Revolution” cover story 
ranked second and third. Many 
readers took a stand on the Calley 
court-martial outcome, supporting 
the verdict, 649 to 422. Sentiment 
concerning the Pentagon papers 
case was more closely divided, with 
those favoring the disclosure of the 
classified material slightly outnum- 
bering those opposed. 

Two of our cover subjects got 
decisive votes of non-confidence. 
Psychologist B.F. Skinner and his 
theories about human behavior 
drew 354 critical comments v. 71 
admiring ones. Edward Kennedy’s 
count was 213 in opposition, 30 in CHASE, STORFER, KOURI & CISNEROS 
support. In general, people wanting 
to express opposition seem more eager to write than those who 
are in an approving mood. 

Only a small number of our readers’ letters can be printed, 
and each week Reporter-Researcher Nancy Chase culls the mail 
for a representative and interesting sample. But all correspondence 
is answered. Miss Cisneros’ staffers make a rough division by sub- ai 
ject matter. Isabel Kouri, for instance, specializes in national af- Aa 
fairs; Barbara Storfer in foreign news, science and environment. z 

About 20% of our correspondents want to get facts rather 
than give opinions. In 1971, requests ranged from information on 
cases mentioned in Law to the names of all 47 Charlie Chan mov- 
ies (we came up with 39). Others are eager to let us know when 
they think that they have detected an error. Often they are right, 
but occasionally the “corrections” themselves need further check- 
ing. When the origin of the Pop art smile button was at issue, 40 
readers claimed credit—individually. F 
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BANGLADESH /COVER STORY 


Mujib’s Road from Prison to Power | 


O some Western observers, the 

scene stirred thoughts of Pontius Pi- 
Jate deciding the fates of Jesus and Ba- 
Tabbas. “Do you want Mujib freed?” 
cried Pakistan President Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto, at a rally of more than 100,000 
supporters in Karachi. The crowd 
roared its assent, as audiences often 
do when subjected to Bhutto’s pow- 
erful oratory. Bowing his head, the 
President answered: “You have re- 
lieved me of a great burden.” 

Thus last week Bhutto publicly an- 
nounced what he had previously told 
Tıme Correspondent Dan Coggin: his 
decision to release his celebrated pris- 
oner, Sheik Mujibur (“Mujib Rah- 

ah | man, the undisputed political leader 

bas of what was once East Pakistan, and 
President of what is now the inde- 
pendent country of Bangladesh. 

Five days later, after two meetings 
with Mujib, Bhutto lived up to his 


SHEIK MUJIBUR RAHMAN IN LONDON 


promise. He drove to Islamabad Alr- 
port to see Mujib off for London 
aboard a chartered Pakistani jetliner. 
To maintain the utmost secrecy, the 
flight left at 3 a.m. The secret de- 
parture was not announced to news- 
men in Pakistan until ten hours later, 
just before the arrival of the Shah of 
Iran at the same airport for a six- 
hour visit with Bhutto. By that time 
Mujib had reached London—ttired but 
seemingly in good health. “As you 
can see, I am very much alive and 
well,” said Mujib, jauntily puffing on 
a brier pipe. “At this stage I only 
want to be seen and not heard.” 

A few hours later, however, after 
talking by telephone with India’s 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi in 
New Delhi and with the acting Pres- 
ident of Bangladesh, Syed Nazrul 
Islam, in Dacca, Mujib held a press 
conference in the ballroom of Cla- 
ridge’s Hotel. While scores of jubilant 
East Bengalis gathered outside the 
hotel, Mujib called for world rec- 
ognition of Bangladesh, which he de- 
scribed as “an unchallengeable reality,” 
and asked that it be admitted to the 
United Nations. 

Clearly seething with rage, Mujib 
described his life “in a condemned 
cell in a desert area in the scorching 
heat,” for nine months without news 
of his family or the outside world. 
He was ready to be executed, he said. 
“And a man who is ready to die, no- 
body can kill.” He knew of the war, 
he said, because “army planes were 
moving, and there was the blackout.” 
Only after his first meeting with Bhut- 
to did he know that Bangladesh had 
formed its Own government. Of the 
Pakistani army’s slaughter of East Ben- 
galis, Mujib declared: “If Hitler could 


BENGALI WOMAN CELEBRATING NEWS OF MUJIB’S RELEASE 


have been alive today, he w 
ashamed.” j 
Mujib spoke well of Bhu 
ever, but emphasized that he had mad i 
no promise that Bangladesh and Pak AE 
Istan would maintain a link that Bh | 
to anxiously wants: to have, “ 
him I could only answer that af 
turned to my people,” 
Why had he flown to Lond 
of to Dacca or some 
point? “Don’t you know ! Was a pris f Bs 
oner?” Mujib snapped. “It was the Pak- ; 
istan government’s will, not mine.” Mu i 
jib’s stay in London lasted only YI 
hours. On Sunday he flew off in 
R.A.F. jet to New Delhi and then 
a triumphal welcome in Dacca, 
Little Choice. Although Mujib’s 4;, 
flight to London rather than to Daan 
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was, something of a surprise, his re pe ae 
lease from house arrest was not. Pe acl 
truth, Bhutto had little choice but to Sabie 
set him free. A Mujib imprisoned, taplist 
Bhutto evidentiy decided, was of DM with 


real benefit to Pakistan; a Mujib dead «The | 
and martyred would only have deep. ip. pe 
ened the East Bengalis’ hatred of their gy 
former countrymen. But a Mujib al 
lowed to return to his rejoicing Pe ly igr 
ple might perhaps be used to COM sense | 
Bangladesh into forming some sort when 
loose association with Pakistan. that N 
In the light of Mujib’s angry word pan pl 
about Pakistan at the London presling fc 
conference, Bhutto’s dream of recom long t 
ciliation with Bangladesh appeared un expect 
real. Yet some form of associatiol ports 
may not be entirely beyond hope 0 Benga 
achievement. For the time being, Bat Dacca 
gladesh will be dependent upon Indi ing rif 
for financial, military and other aid; now-f: 
Bhutto may well have been reasonilfi gla.” 
that sooner or later the Banglades made 
leaders will tire of the presence of I galow 
[dren 
Pakist 
|the da: 
fire in 
j jof Bar 
| well-w 
| their ji 


existir 


aa AN muJiB’S WIFE WITH. S¢ 
en Or his time, 21 guns of joy. 


{ujib’ dian troops and civil servanis, and 
Dacca) 


; be willing to consider a new relation 
nis rel with their humbled Moslem brothers. 
‘ot. Tn Bangladesh, moreover, may find it prof- 
but to 


itable and even necessary to re-es- 
SOC tablish some of the old trade ties 
NM with Pakistan. As Bhutto put it: 
D dead «The existing realities do not constitute 
deep: the permanent realities.” 
f the, ~~ Stupendous Homecoming. One 
jib al existing reality that Bhutto could hard- 
S P&ly ignore was Bangladesh’s euphoric 
» COM sense of well-being after independence. 
‘ort When the news reached Bangladesh 
that Mujib had been freed, Dacca be- 
wort’ gan preparing a stupendous homecom- 
PreSing for its national hero. All week 
recol Jong the capital had been electric with 
ed Ut expectation. In the wake of the first re- 
ciation ports that his arrival was imminent, 
pe "Bengalis poured into the streets of 
;, Bal Dacca, shouting, dancing, singing, fir- 
Indi ing rifles into the air and roaring the 
r al’ now-familiar cry of liberation “Joi Ban- 
soni gla.” Many of the rejoicing citizens 
lades made a pilgrimage to the small bun- 
of I galow where Mujib’s wife and chil- 
|dren had been held captive by the 
[Pakistani army. The Begum had spent 
|the day fasting. “When I heard the gun- 
fire in March it was to kill the people 
|Of Bangladesh,” she tearfully told the 
| well-wishers. “Now it is to demonstrate 
‘their joy.” 
| The people of Bangladesh will need 
all the joy that they can muster in 
the next few months. The world’s new- 
[est nation is also one of its poorest. 
In the aftermath of the Pakistani 
jarmy’s rampage last March, a special 
team of inspectors from the World 
Bank observed that some cities looked 
| like the morning after a nuclear at- 
jtack.” Since then, the destruction has 
Only been magnified, An estimated 
16,000,000 homes have been destroyed, 
gand nearly 1,400,000 farm families 
@have been left without tools or 
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THE history of the Indian sub- 

continent for the past half-cen- 
tury has been dominated by lead- 
ers who were as controversial as 
they were charismatic: Mahatma 
Gandhi, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, Ja- 
waharlal Nehru. Another name now 
seems likely to join that list: Sheik 
Mujibur (“Mujib”) Rahman, the 
President of Bangladesh. To his crit- 
ics, Mujib is a vituperative, un- 
trustworthy rabble-rouser. To most 
of the people of his new nation, he 
1s a patriot-hero whose imprison- 
ment by West Pakistan has only en- 
hanced his appeal. “He was a great 
man before,” says one Bangladesh 
official, “but those bastards have 
made him even greater.” 

Even his detractors concede that 
Mujib has the personal qualifica- 
tions to become an extremely effec- 
tive popular leader. He is gregarious, 
highly emotional and remarkably at- 
tuned to the needs and moods of his 
supporters. He has an uncanny abil- 
ity to remember names and faces. 
Mujib is also a spellbinding orator 
with a simplistic message and a pun- 
gent, fervent style. 

It is not yet clear whether Mu- 
jib is more profound than his stir- 
ring rhetoric. His political success 
so far is due largely to his ability 
to marshal public opinion in East 
Bengal by blaming all of its trou- 
bles on its former rulers in West 
Pakistan. He has a tendency to 
make extravagant promises, and to 
oversimplify complex economic and 
agricultural problems. “My broth- 
ers,” he once told a gathering of 
East Pakistani jute farmers, “do 
you know that the streets of Ka- 
rachi are paved with gold, and that 
it is done with your money earned 
from exporting jute?” 

a 

Mujib’s supporters insist that he 
has shown a capacity for growth. 
He was born 51 years ago, one of 
six children of a middle-class fam- 
ily that lived on a farm in Ton- 
gipara, a village about 60 miles 
southwest of Dacca. At ten, Mujib 
displayed the first signs of a social 
conscience by distributing rice from 
the family supplies to tenant farm- 
ers who helped work the property. 
“They were hungry, and we have 
all these things,” the boy explained 
to his irate father, an official of 
the local district court. 

As a youth, Mujib developed a 
strong antipathy to British rule. 
While a seventh-grader, he was 
jailed for six days for agitating in 
favor of India’s independence. A 
long hout with beriberi left his eyes 
weakened, and Mujib belatedly fin- 
ished high school when he was 22. 


Great Man or Rabble-Rouser? 


After earning a B.A. in history 
and political science at Calcutta’s Is- 
lamia College—where he developed 
a taste for the writings of Bernard 
Shaw and Indian Poet Rabindra- 
nath Tagore—Mujib enrolled as a 
law student at Dacca University. 
He supported a strike by the uni- 
versity’s menial workers, and quick- 
ly found himself in jail once again. 
He indignantly rejected an offer to 
be set free on bail. “I did not 
come to the university to bow my 
head to injustice,” he said grandly. 
When he got out of jail, Mujib dis- 
covered that he had been expelled 
from the university. He promptly 
set out on a turbulent political ca- 
reer and spent 104 of the next 23 
years behind bars. “Prison is my 
other home,” he once shrugged. 

Between jail terms, Mujib 
helped found the progressive 
Awami (People’s) League of East 
Pakistan, and in 1954 briefly served 
as the provincial minister in charge 
of industry and fighting corruption. 
Mujib had long been disillusioned 
by the exploitation of poorer East 
Pakistan by the more dominant 
western half of the divided nation. 
He was further disenchanted by 
the 1965 war with India. Like many 
other Bengalis, he was appalled to 
discover that the West Pakistanis 
had left the country’s eastern sec- 
tor virtually undefended. The néxt 
year, Mujib propounded his now fa- 
mous six points, which demanded 
domestic autonomy for East Pak- 
istan within a confederation with 
the West. Field Marshal Moham- 
med Ayub Khan rejected the de- 
mands as a secessionist conspiracy, 
and had Mujib and other Awami 
League officials arrested and taken 
to West Pakistan. When Mujib was 
released for lack of evidence in 
1969, more than 1,000,000 people 
turned out to greet him at a home- 
coming rally at Dacca’s Race 
Course. By then East and West Pak- 
istan already were drifting toward 
the course that led to Mujib’s im- 
prisonment in West Pakistan—and 
to last month’s war. 

a 

As was customary in East Ben- 
gali villages, Mujib was pledged to 
his wife in an arranged marriage 
when she was three and he 14. They 
have five children ranging from a 6- 
year-old son to a 25-year-old mar- 
Tied daughter, who recently gave 
birth to a boy. Soon after his return 
to Bangladesh, Mujib will get his 
first look at the new grandchild, 
whose name, Joi, was taken from the 
new country’s wartime rallying cry, 
Joi Bangla!—Victory to Bengal! K 
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animals to work their lands. Trans- 
portation and communications systems 
are totally disrupted. Roads are dam- 
aged, bridges out and inland waterways 
blocked. i 

The rape of the country continued 
right up until the Pakistani army sur- 
rendered a month ago. In the last 
days of the war, West Pakistani-owned 
businesses—which included nearly ev- 
ery commercial enterprise in the coun- 
try—remitted virtually all their funds 
to the West. Pakistan International Air- 
lines left exactly 117 rupees ($16) in 
its account at the port city of Chit- 
tagong. The army also destroyed bank 
notes and coins, so that many areas 
now suffer from a severe shortage of 
ready cash. Private cars were picked 
up off the streets or confiscated from 
auto dealers and shipped to the West 
before the ports were closed. 

Ruined Gardens. The principal 
source of foreign exchange in Ban- 
gladesh—$207 million in 1969-70—is 
jute; it cannot be moved from mills 
to markets until inland transportation 
is restored. Repairing vital industrial 
machinery smashed by the Pakistanis 
will not take nearly as long as mak- 
ing Bangladesh’s ruined tea gardens 
productive again. Beyond that, the 
growers, whose poor-quality, lowland 
tea was sold almost exclusively to 
West Pakistan, must find alternative 
markets for their product. Bangladesh 
must also print its own currency 
and, more important, find gold re- 
serves to back it up. “We need for- 
eign exchange, that is, hard currency,” 
Says one Dacca banker. “That means 
moving the jute that is already at 
the mills. It means selling for cash, 
not in exchange for Indian rupees 
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or East European machinery. It means 
getting foreign aid, food relief, and fix- 
ing the transportation system, all at 
the same time. It also means chop- 
ping imports.” R ; 

The Bangladesh Planning Commis- 
sion is more precise: it will take $3 bil- 
lion just to get the country back to 
its 1969-70 economic level (when the 
per capita annual income was still an 
abysmally inadequate $30). In the wake 
of independence, the government of 
Bangladesh, headed by Acting Pres- 
ident Syed Nazrul Islam and Prime 
Minister Tajuddin Ahmed, has insti- 
tuted stringent measures to control in- 
flation, including a devaluation of the 
rupee in terms of the pound sterling 
(from 15 to 18), imposing a ceiling of 
$140 a month on all salaries and lim- 
iting the amount of money that Ben- 
galis can draw from banks. Such mea- 
sures hit hardest at the urban, mid- 
dle-class base of the dominant Awami 
League, but there has been little op- 
position, largely because most Bengalis 
seem to approve of the moderately so- 
cialist course laid out by the gov- 
ernment. Last week Nazrul Islam an- 
nounced that the government will soon 
nationalize the banking, insurance, for- 
eign trade and basic industries as a 
step toward creating an “exploitation- 
free economy.” 

Not the least of the new nation’s 
problems is the repatriation of the 
10 million refugees who fled to In- 
dia. As of last week, Indian officials 
said that more than 1,000,000 had al- 
ready returned, most of them from 
the states of West Bengal and Tri- 
pura. To encourage the refugees, 
camp officials gave each returning fam- 
ily a small gift consisting of a new 
set of aluminum kitchen 
utensils, some oil, charcoal, 
a piece of chocolate, two 
weeks’ rations of rice and 
grain and the equivalent 
of 50¢ in cash. 

Within Bangladesh, 
transit camps have been 
set up to provide overnight 
sleeping facilities. The gov- 
ernment acknowledges that 
it will need foreign aid and 
United Nations assistance. 
Some U.N. supplies are al- 
ready stockpiled in the 
ports, awaiting restoration 
of distribution facilities. 

The political future of 
Bangladesh is equally un- 
certain. For the moment, 
there is all but universal de- 
votion to the words and 
wisdom of Mujib, but 
whether he can institute re- 
forms quickly enough to 
Maintain his total hold on 
his countrymen is another 
question, Many of the 
more radical young guer- 
tillas who fought with the 
Mukti Bahini (liberation 
forces) may not be content 
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GUARD STANDING OUTSIDE RENAMED RI NAI 
When peace came, only 117 rupees} in th 


with the moderate course charted by 
the middle-aged — politicians of th 
Awami League. Moreover, the present 
Dacca government is a very remote 
power in country villages where the 
local cadres of the Mukti Bahini ar the 
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highly visible. U.S. 
Already the guerrillas have split whe: 
into factions, according to India’s Su ca v 
nanda Datta-Ray in the Statesman! publ 
The elite Mujib Bahini, named after the € 
the sheik, has now begun to call it tabli 
self the “Mission,” and one of its com! 7 
manders, Ali Ashraf Chowdurdy, 22) ca’s 
told Datta-Ray: “We will never laj thet 
down our arms until our social ide, it is 
als have been realized.” Another guen that 
rilla put the matter more bluntly el t 
“For us the revolution is not over ficul 
It has only begun.” So far th ficial 
Mujib Bahini has done a commendab lite, 
job of protecting the Biharis, the no Your 
Bengali Moslems who earned Beng? form 
wrath by siding with the Pakistat 1$ nc 
army. But the government is anxiol can: 
to disarm the Mujib Bahini, and he an / 
plans to organize it into a constabulan, ues 
that would carry out both poli Mini 
and militia duties. : that 
Front Windshields. Despite i} Most 
ravaged past and troubled future, Bat peop 
gladesh is still a lovely land to b . 
hold, according to Time’s Willial juste 
Stewart. “There is little direct ev ea 
dence of the fighting along the mal hoe 
highway from Calcutta to Dacca,” M aa 
cabled from Dacca last week, “4l they, 
though in some areas there are artillery arn 
shell craters and the blackened sK agait 
etons of houses. Local markets do coun 
brisk business in fruit and staple go0%  Sorr 
but by Bengali standards many of th frier 
villages are all but deserted. Í tok 


“Dacca has all the friendliness the 
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gladesh. In fact every single car in 
Dacca flies the national flag, and many 
have Mujib’s photo on the front wind- 
shield. The city is dotted with half-com- 
pleted construction projects, including 
the new capital buildings designed by 
U.S. Architect Louis Kahn. Some day, 
when and if they are completed, Dac- 
ca will find itself with a collection of 
public buildings that might well be 
the envy of many a richer and more es- 
tablished capital. 

“But whether you arrive at Dac- 

ca’s war-damaged airport or travel 
the tree-lined main road from Calcutta, 
it is the relaxed, peaceful atmosphere 
that is most noticeable. Even as tray- 
el to Bangladesh becomes more dif- 
ficult, customs and immigration of- 
ficials are genuinely friendly and po- 
lite, smiling broadly, cheerily altering 
your entry forms so that you con- 
form with the latest regulations. There 
Is no antagonism to individual Amer- 
icans. Once it is known that you are 
an American, however, the inevitable 
question is: How could the Nixon Ad- 
ministration have behaved the way 
that it did? There is in fact an al- 
Most universal belief that the American 
people are with them. 
. That sentiment was echoed by Ta- 
juddin Ahmed, who told me in an in- 
terview: ‘The Nixon Administration 
has inflicted a great wound. Time 
heals wounds, of course, but there 
will be a scar. We are grateful to 
the American press, intellectual leaders 
and all those who raised their voices 
against injustice. Pakistan turned this 
country into a hell. We are very 
Sorry that some administrations of 
friendly countries were giving support 
to Killers of the Bengali nation. For 
the people of Bangladesh, any aid 
from Nixon would be disliked. It 
Would be difficult, but we do not 
bear any lasting enmity.’” 


PAKISTAN 


Toward a Revolution 


On the same day that he released 
Sheik Mujibur Rahman and saw him 
off to London, Pakistan President Zul- 
fikar Ali Bhutto—in a supreme irony 
—ordered the house arrest of his pre- 
decessor, Agha Mohammed Yahya 
Khan, the man who imprisoned Mu- 
jib in the first place. 

Both actions produced headlines 
round the world. But in Pakistan they 
were almost overshadowed by what 
Bhutto grandly called “the first steps 
toward an economic and social rev- 
olution.” These first steps were large 
ones. After seizing the passports of 
members of the country's wealthy rul- 
ing “22 families”—who, by prewar es- 
timate, controlled more than two-thirds 
of Pakistan’s industrial assets—Bhutto 
ordered them to repatriate the $220 
million that, he said, they had stashed 
away abroad, Bhutto also threatened 
a crackdown on Pakistan’s oligarchy 
by ordering the house arrest of two 
of his country’s richest men. “Pakistan 
is one of the poorest countries in the 
world,” Bhutto has said, “and yet some 
of our capitalists are among the world’s 
richest men.” 

No Competition. In addition, 
Bhutto nationalized ten of his country’s 
basic industries, including iron and 
steel, heavy engineering, automobile as- 
sembling, chemicals, cement and pub- 
lic utilities. “There was no competition 
in these industries,” he declared. “They 
were fed on licenses. Favorites of the 
government and those who were priv- 
ileged—these were the ones who got li- 
censes.” He insisted, however, that the 
government would not take over for- 
eign investments, nor seize other in- 
dustries, provided they were guiltless 
of financial irregularities. 

To heighten the contrast between 
himself and his sluggish, dissolute pre- 
decessor, Bhutto kept to an exhausting 
18-hour-a-day schedule. The whirlwind 
of activity was designed not only to so- 
lidify his one-man rule over Pakistan, 
but also to restore the shattered con- 
fidence of his countrymen. He has 
purged the bureaucracy as well as the 
armed forces, firing, among others, the 
attorney general, the chief of intel- 
ligence and the governor of the state 
bank. He has outlined plans for land re- 
form, free primary education and an 
improved public health program. 

Bhutto has lectured the long-cap- 
tive Pakistani press against blaming 
the country’s problems on other na- 
tions. Hosting a buffet luncheon for 
foreign correspondents on the lawn 
of his family home at Larkana, 
where he had gone to celebrate his 
44th birthday, Bhutto promised to 
make an announcement soon about 
“the first phase of our movement to- 
ward democracy,” adding: “Believe 
me, I mean it. If I am pulling a 
fast one, you'll soon realize that.” 


Meanwhile, though, Pakistan remained 
under martial law. 

Bhutto also announced last week 
that he would visit China, Pakistan’s 
principal ally in Asia, at the end of 
the month. In earlier years, particularly 
from 1963 to 1966 when he was Pak- 
istan’s Foreign Minister, Bhutto was 
noted for his pro-Chinese and anti- 
American views. Since he became 
President last month, however, he has 
gone to some pains to emphasize that 
he wants to have friendly relations 
with the U.S.—in recognition, no 
doubt, of Washington’s support of Pak- 
istan during the war. 

In New Delhi, anger over the Nix- 
on Administration’s open support of 
Pakistan’s cause still runs very deep. 
Last week, in reaction to U.S. policy 
and the cancellation of most U.S. eco- 
nomic aid (which amounted to $159 
million last year), the Indian govern- 
ment announced that it was granting 


BHUTTO ADDRESSING RALLY IN KARACHI 
Working to restore confidence. 


full diplomatic recognition to North 
Viet Nam—while retaining only con- 
sular-level relations with Saigon. Until 
now, New Delhi had maintained a for- 
mal neutrality on the Viet Nam issue 
because it was chairman of the In- 
ternational Control Commission, which 
was charged with supervising a cease- 
fire in Viet Nam under the Geneva ac- 
cord of 1954. India pointedly refrained 
from advising Washington of its de- 
cision in advance. The U.S., in turn, 
protested to India that its action could 
jeopardize its chairmanship of the com- 
mission. For the moment, both gov- 
ernments were clearly too angry to be 
interested in repairing the breach, 


DIPLOMACY 
The Kissinger Tilt 


KISSINGER: The President is blaming 
me, but you fellows are in the clear. 
sisco: That's ideal. F 
That fleeting moment of levity dur- 
ing the secret deliberations of the elite 
Washington Special Action Group en- 
livened the classified documents re- 
leased last week by Columnist Jack 
Anderson (see THE Press). While pro- 
viding a rare, fascinating glimpse of un- 
certainty and candor among the Pres- 
ident’s top advisers as India waged its 
swift war to dismember Pakistan, the 
papers revealed’ nothing new of sub- 
stance and fell far short of proving 
the columnist’s assertion that the Ad- 
ministration had grossly deceived the 
public about its pro-Pakistani stance. 
They did discredit Henry Kissinger’s 
~ claim during the action that the U.S. 
was not “anti-Indian,” but the Ad- 
ministration’s lack of neutrality had 
j been evident all along. 

i While not comparable in scope or 
substance to the Pentagon papers, the 
Anderson revelations similarly consti- 

| tute more an embarrassment to Gov- 

J ernment than a threat to national se- 
curity. They include the minutes of 
three meetings of the Special Action 
Group, a unit of the National Security 
Council, which were attended by up to 

| 19 representatives of such agencies as 

S the CIA, AID, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 

aa the State and Defense departments. 

The dialogue at the meetings turned out 
to be coolly colloquial. Ambassador U. 
Alexis Johnson referred to the emerg- 
ing nation of Bangladesh as “an inter- 
national basket case,” while Henry Kis- 
singer argued that at least it need not be 
“our basket case.” Pakistanis were al- 
ways called “Paks,” and the two sec- 
tions of that nation were the East and 
West “wings.” An impending U.S. de- 
cision became “the next state of play.” 
There was discussion of whether India 

" intended to “extinguish” West Pakistan 

and whether the U.S. would be asked 

to “bail out Bangladesh.” 

___ Twelve Days. More substantially, 

even on the second day of fighting 

_ the highest experts seemed to know lit- 

tle more about the action than they 
could have read in their newspapers. 
1¢ minutes note that CIA Director 
chard Helms “indicated that we do 

t know who started the current ac- 

Hon.” Kissinger asked the CIA to pre- 

_ Pare a report on “who did what to 

whom apd when.” The military rep- 
1 alives stuck their necks out when 
how long it would take the In- 
| army to force a Pakistani sur- 
‘the East. Admiral Elmo Zum- 
Chief of Naval Operations, es- 
ited one or two weeks; Army Chief 
ff William Westmoreland said 
three. It took twelve days. 
| widely last month, 
a was furious at In- 
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cause during her visit to Washington 
in November, she gave no indication 
that India intended to go to war with 
Pakistan. The Anderson papers illus- 
trate the intensity of Nixon’s anger at 
New Delhi: “I am getting hell every 
half-hour from the President that we 
are not being tough enough on In- 
dia,” Kissinger told the meeting on 
Dec. 3. “He has just called me again. 
He does not believe we are carrying 
out his wishes. He wants to tilt in 
favor of Pakistan. He feels everything 
we do comes out otherwise.” 

This apparently indicated that 
Nixon was being frustrated by lower 
officials at the State and Defense de- 
partments who wanted a more even- 
handed approach. At a later meeting 
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“Somebody around here has been 
putting out accurate information.” 


Nixon was still unhappy with the bu- 
reaucratic resistance. The secret min- 
utes later reported: “Dr. Kissinger said 
that whoever is putting out background 
information is provoking presidential 
wrath, The President is under the illu- 
sion that he is giving instructions, not 
that he is merely being kept apprised of 
affairs.” 

Among those who opposed the Nix- 
on-Kissinger policy was the U.S. am- 
bassador in New Delhi, Kenneth Kea- 
ting. In a secret cable, he complained 
that Washington’s policy did not fit 
the facts and injured American cred- 
ibility in the world. The White House 
was also unmoved by concern in some 
Pentagon quarters that the Admin- 
istration’s policy was giving the So- 
viet Union new military advantages 
in South Asia. 

What motivated Nixon to reject 
Such arguments? The Administration 
claims—and the documents confirm 
this—that a major concern was to dis- 
courage and prevent India from try- 
ing to knock over all of West Pak- 
istan as well as the East “wing.” Nixon 
and Kissinger evidently believed that 
India were encouraged by a more 


or less friendly U.S. attitude, Ney! 
Delhi would strike at West Pakistan ( Y THE 
though there is no real evidence to A 
port this); hence they reasoned th Tall 
the U.S. had to cool the Indians 
adopting a pro-Pakistan “tilt.” Refer f L 
ring to the West, Kissinger told the rivale 
group that “it is quite obvious t ' 
the President is not inclined to let td pene 
Paks be defeated,” Kissinger eve in peac, 
quired whether the U.S. could secrel cuna 
supply arms to West Pakistan throu i Mae 
a third party, such as Jordan or Saudi Ame 
Arabia—an action that would have ia to di 
tally deceived the U.S. public—but p YO"? 
desisted when advised by a State De. keep, 
partment official that this would violate! paT 
longstanding U.S. policy. Hoy i 
Nixon and Kissinger obviously also a 
believed that the Soviet Union, which! in Pz 
signed a friendship treaty with India 2 oi 
last August, was well enirenched in| oe 
New Delhi; an evenhanded policy not E 
tilted toward Pakistan would not have for 1 
changed the basic fact of Soviet arms) when 
aid to India. But a Pro-Indian policy| chief 
would have antagonized Pakistan and) muni 
its mentor Peking. Thus, apparently; Since 
afraid that the President’s Peking mis. gotia 
sion might be jeopardized, the Ad. sadol 
ministration favored Pakistan over | chan; 
India. The Moscow summit was in haz, U.S, 
ard as well, since the big powers might) but s 
have come to a direct confrontation! sult | 
over the war. has s 
Cardinal Rule. This rationale) likely 
makes a certain amount of sense, but) prog 
is also open to serious criticism. The! mosp 
most emotional but least pertinent ar- ber 
gument is that Pakistan was a corrupt) that 
military dictatorship while India is “the} 1 


world’s largest democracy.” The U.S. ter sl 
has sided, and will have to side again, anno 
with all kinds of unpleasant regimes, in| ation 
cluding Communist ones. The more se-| their 
rious case against the Administration's) the N 
actions is that 1) the pro-Pakistan pol with 
icy may actually have encouraged tht) hour: 
war; for instance, the Indians were in 
furiated that the U.S. failed to proj | 
test vigorously the imprisonment o| | 
Bengali Leader Sheik Mujibur Rah } 
man, and that it never spoke out force! | 
fully against Pakistan’s brutal repres! 
sion in its eastern province; 2) a moft) i 
careful, neutral stance rather than pub) {^ 
licly branding India the aggressor need | ~~") 
not have jeopardized the President’) [BAH 
iF 


China initiative and could: have 1) | 
duced Soviet influence in India 4 | 
least marginally. Ci 

Perhaps the most disturbing aspec (a 
of the whole unhappy episode we 
the surprising extent to which the Presi 
ident seemed to be acting out of angel 
at what he considered India’s duplicity) 
and its threat to his grand design in fol) ) 
eign policy. He apparently had igi | 
nored his own cardinal rule of presi 
idential decision making, stated only) 
last month to Tıme White House Cot 
respondent Jerrold Schecter: “Gres 
decisions, if they are to be good dë 
cisions, must be made coolly; and 4 
you respond in-hot blood, you canna 
make good decisions.” i 


v 
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tO sup, Å š ° 
d te Talking Tough in Paris 
OS ntil recently, the only place that 
Refer rae Saigon as a U.S. diplomatic 
ld th hardship post was Paris—if one hap- 
p ha pened,to be assigned to the Viet Nam 
let thy peace ‘talks. Inside or out of the velvet- 
en in, curtained ballroom in the former Hotel 
ecretly Majestic, where the sessions are held, 
rough American negotiators have had little 
‘Saudi to do over the past three years be- 
ave to. yond eating canapés and trying to 
but he keep their tempers while their Com- 
te De. munist counterparts gleefully played 
violate! to the grandstands. “For the first time 
anyone could remember,” says one 
ly also U.S. delegate, “Foreign Service types 
which jn Paris were requesting reassignment 
India) to places like Ouagadougou, where at 
ed in| Jeast there was something happening.” 
y not But now the talks are coming alive 
t have for the first time since last spring, 


arms) when David K.E. Bruce, then U.S. 
policy| chief negotiator, upbraided the Com- 
n and) munists for insulting i rå Nixon. 
rently) Since his takeover of U.S. ne- 
> mis) gotiations four months ago, Ambas- 
> Ad! sador William 3. Porter has totally 
Over) changed the once patient and restrained 


n haz- 
might 
tation 


U.S. style in Paris—-not by negotiating, 
but simply by talking tough. The re- 
sult has been a verbal offensive that 
has startled the Communists. It is un- 
likely that this will bring about any 
progress, but it has changed the at- 
mosphere and cheered the 19-mem- 
- ber U.S. delegation, for whatever 
that is worth. 

139th Session. Last month, Por- 
| ter shocked the North Vietnamese by 
announcing a boycott of the negoti- 
in| ations—a ploy that had always been 
re se| their specialty. When he returned to 
tion's! the Majestic last week, Porter jousted 


a pol with the Communists for four straight bring about serious talks. The U.S. 
d the) hours. He warned them against trying has switched to a more aggressive 
re it} 

PA j WVAIDY T the height of the India-Pakist Naval Task Force 74 
nt ol) | we e height of the India-Pakistan war, Naval Task Force 
Rat | £ NAVAL RIVALRY of the U.S. Seventh Fleet, led by the attack carrier Enterprise, 
Force! | i P sailed into the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal. The purpose 
spres: | U.S. NAVAL STATION hY CHINA of the mission was to evacuate Americans from Bast Bengal if nec- 
mor) || 2 destroyers X essary, but another reason was to impress the Indians and to coun- 
pub) |» 1 ex-seaplane tender ter any Soviet ships that might appear in the region, Last week, even 
peed! eee z as the ships began returning to their normal area of operations, the 
Jent's| (BAHRAIN ) INDIA ie) Pentagon announced that henceforth the U.S. Navy will be seen more 
e re! | Calcohas| SU often, and in greater strength, in the Indian Ocean. 4 
ia al | 7 A j j i The reason is that the Soviet navy has asserted its sway over 

| | Mirch satiiens ie Bombay Visakhapatnam | the ocean almost by default. The British fleet, which once ruled 
sped | Sea fee cane. | the waves east of Suez, began to withdraw its forces in 1966. The Rus- 
was) | 3 Madras | ey | sians, meanwhile, have gradually created a squadron of ten or 
Presi |] w N r hs 7 I | more ships on regular patrol, occasionally including nuclear sub- 
ra | r poe ng | marines. During the recent war, there were 15 ships in the Soviet flo- 
lici | 8 ships including tilla, including two guided missile cruisers. $ 7 : 
1 for, | the Enterprise: © Washington worries that an overwhelming Soviet presence in 
EE ~ the Indian Ocean might raise an implicit threat to the Strait of Ma- 
rest jm lacca, through which Japan gets its oil from the Middle East, as 
Piy | well as to Indonesia and even Australia. The U.S. until now has 

Cor! | had only a brace of destroyers and the Valcour, an ex-seaplane ten- 
BS eal der stationed at the former British base in Bahrain. From now on, 
aid though, task forces from the Seventh Fleet will be periodically pa- 
i d | trolling the strategic sea lanes and showing neutral nations some- 


nnol 


any “military adventures” in Indochi- 
na, adding that the result could only 
be “the loss of many more lives.” 
The Communist delegates accused him 
of not “responding positively” to their 
proposals, but Porter rasped back that 
Communists made a practice of turn- 
ing proposals into ultimatums, and 
you are in no position to issue ul- 
timatums.” At the end of the session, 
the 139th since the talks began, Por- 
ter snapped that “your failure to ne- 
gotiate here is an established fact.” 

When the North Vietnamese 
clammed up over a question in the 
past, U.S. negotiators usually let the 
point pass. Porter likes to glare across 
the green baize table top and say: 
“Maybe you didn’t hear me.” He is par- 
ticularly irked by the manners of one 
Communist delegate, who ostentatious- 
ly leafs through Time and other U.S. 
publications as well as the Dow Jones 
stock averages during some sessions 
—especially when the news has been 
bad. Porter plans to make the Com- 
munists more responsive by trying to 
open the talks to the press. 

Born in Britain, the deceptively 
mild-looking Porter has a well-deserved 
reputation as an earthy and adroit ne- 
gotiator. But he also went to Paris 
with a special franchise. His prede- 
cessors—Averell Harriman, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Bruce—all treated the 
talks seriously, partly because U.S. do- 
mestic politics demanded it, and part- 
ly because there was still hope that 
the Communists would negotiate. Por- 
ter’s quite different mandate is to stop 
the talks from being used as a Viet 
Cong soapbox—even if it means be- 
ing beastly to the Communists. 

There is no expectation in Wash- 
ington, however, that merely being 
beastly to the Communists will help 


thing other than the Russian flag. 


A lefthanded compliment. 


stance mainly because Richard Nixon 
reckons, at least to his own satisfaction, 
that Vietnamization is working, and 
therefore the American bargaining po- 
sition has strengthened substantially 
in recent months. Even so, there is al- 
most no confidence within the Ad- 
ministration that a negotiated Viet 
Nam settlement is possible—in Paris 
or anywhere else. In fact, the main 
question that the U.S. hopes to re- 
solve at the talks is the fate of the 
American prisoners of war, In his CBS 
television interview last week, Nixon 
announced that a “residual force” of 
some 30,000 troops would stay on in- 
definitely in South Viet Nam after 
the regular withdrawal program has 


been completed around midsummer. 
The U.S. aims to use the residual 
force in future bargaining for the re- 
turn of the P.O.W.s, even if, as now 
seems almost certain, a negotiated set- 
tlement of the war is not in the cards. 

The Communists seem to be in 
no mood to talk about anything. Last 
week Hanoi reiterated that the U.S. 
must not only pull out of Viet Nam 
but also end all support to the Sai- 
gon regime before the P.O.W.s are 
freed. As for Porter, he has got noth- 
ing from the Communists so far but 
a lefthanded compliment. After last 
week’s session, Viet Cong Spokesman 
Ly Van Sau told Time Correspondent 
Charles Eisendrath: “The Nixon Ad- 
ministration shouldbe well pleased 
by a man who so Admirably carries 
out its obstructionist policies.” 


MIDDLE EAST 


Phantoms and Bargains 


One English word that both Ar- 
abs and Israelis instantly recognize is 
“Phantom.” Meaning not ghost or spec- 
ter, but the U.S.-built F-4 fighter- 
bomber, which has been the backbone 
of Israel’s clearly superior air force 
since 1969. Considering the importance 
of the planes, Israelis should have been 
happier—and Arabs more furious 
—than they were after it was an- 
nounced at year’s end that the U.S. 
was prepared to resume shipment of 
F-4s to Israel. 

During her visit to the White 
House last month, Israeli Premier 
Golda Meir bluntly asked President 
Nixon to sell her the 50 Phantoms 
that Israel had been requesting for 
15 months. Until Mrs. Meir’s visit, 
the U.S. response had been that Mid- 
dle East military forces were in balance 

~ which really meant undiminished 
Israeli superiority—and that Israel 
had no need for more than the 76 Phan- 
toms it now owns. After the White 


q House talks, President Nixon reversed 
_ that stand. The U.S. will provide Is- 


al: “Weill send you the wings 


rael with Phantoms as well as slow- 
er but versatile A-4 Skyhawk fighter- 
bombers. No official totals have been 
mentioned, but knowledgeable esti- 
mates put the figure at 40 Phantoms 
and 80 Skyhawks. Both sides insist 
that Israel had given nothing in ex- 
change, which seemed hard to be- 
lieve. “Official denials do not have a 
very convincing ring,” said the Is- 
raeli newspaper Ha’aretz. 

Actually, Israel appeared to have 
given up one thing: obstinacy over 
talks with Egypt toward a reopening 
of the Suez Canal. The U.S. last year 
attempted to arbitrate such a discus- 
sion, but it was suspended after Israel 
objected to a U.N. speech by Sec- 
retary of State William Rogers. Rog- 
ers proposed that the Israelis withdraw 
some troops from the Bar-Lev Line, 
that a U.N. peace-keeping force be sta- 
tioned in the Sinai, and that Egyptian 
“police” be allowed to cross the canal 
to the Israeli-occupied east bank. 

Soon the talks may resume under 
new arrangements that both sides seem 
to favor. Arab states refuse to deal di- 
rectly with Israel, but Egypt is amena-: 
ble to “proximity discussions,” in which 
representatives of the two nations 
would closet themselves in separate ho- 
tel suites while U.S. Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Joseph Sisco shuttles be- 
tween them. U.N. Mediator Gunnar 
Jarring, acting under a U.N. resolution 
that calls on Israel to withdraw from 
occupied territories in return for secure 
and agreed borders, is also trying to re- 
sume his own negotiations. They have 
been stalled for months because of Is- 
raeli intransigence, and he will almost 
certainly fail. 

The reason Israel might well be 
less adamant in the hotel talks—and 
the reason Arab capitals reacted to 
the Phantom announcement with what 
Washington considers relative restraint 
—is the procedure for Phantom 
deliveries. 

_ Although 40 planes over a year’s 
time was mentioned as a schedule, 
the actual negotiations for delivery 
will not take place until Israeli Am- 
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the British evacuation and Maltese P _ 


bassador Yitzhak Rabin returns | 
Washington this week. Obvious but Í 
mentioned is the U.S. intention to 

the flow of shipments to Israeli 

operation at the negotiating table. In 
rael becomes recalcitrant again y 
Phantoms may suddenly stop comi 


ny 
MALTA 


Gaddafi to the Rescue 


When one love-smitten member d 
Malta’s 55-man Parliament neglect 
legislative duties last week for marrias 
and a brief honeymoon, Prime Minà 
ter Dom Mintoff promptly told the en! 
tire house to take a five-day recess 
There was nothing festive about the 
holiday. Maltese opinion is sharply spi r 
over Mintofl’s order that British troop, 
either pay higher rents or quit the is [ 
land (Time, Jan. 10). With tensions ris 4 
ing as his Jan. 15 deadline approached | 
and with only a one-vote Parliamentary mY 
advantage, Mintoff was afraid to riskg b> 
vote of confidence while the groom LIBYA 
—one of his own Labor Party suppor Gifts 
ers—dallied elsewhere. l 

Evacuation. The legislative holi! lice a 
day was one in a series of bizarre events L 
on the tiny Mediterranean island appes 
brought on by “Deadline Dom” and his financ 
decree. He wants a $33.8 million hike Malte 
over the present rentals of $13 million the gc 
a year that the British pay for their bas! curity 
es. Since Malta is nc ionger strategical) do mi 
ly vital, London is willing to pay an ad) ish us 
ditional $11.7 million and no more inatin 
To underscore British determination and 1 
Whitehall last week flew in a party of tribut 
expert “dismantlers” to knock down itt cently 
facilities. Evacuation began of 4,99! fly M 
British dependents aboard R.A their 
VC-10s at Luqa Airport. jan ay 

There were some signs that Brital Such 
may not want to pass the point of nor U 
turn. In London, Defense Minist MOre 
Lord Carrington canceled a Far Ba) dustry 
tour in order “to supervise the witl) ie 
drawal of British forces’—or to bi ! Tay 
available if negotiations were resumes ay a 
But unless they are, the last troop aati 
could be out by March 31. | ole 

As the British departure begati aoe 
there was a mysterious arrival. 4, e 
Luga, a Libyan air force cargo plat « 


p Suez 
discharged 44 men in civilian clothi ;° ê® 
who were lugging 4-ft.-long woode tofi $ 
crates, Government spokesmen insist) Fiod 
that the Libyans were “technician Jema; 
who had come to operate Lud 
when British air-traffic controle) not c 
leave; their crates merely contain® bases 
technical gear. | is tha 
Most Maltese considered that 1 xenop 
most unlikely story; Libya is so il funda 
expert at air-traffic control that its % nism 
ports at Tripoli and Benghazi ™ ing ar 
Tun by French and Egyptian tel His n 
nicians. More probably the arri¥®) Britis} 
were policemen and their crates C0 the Ri 
tained arms. They had apparenti barre 
come in case riots break out OY rid of 


y 
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1entary | 
) riska P“ 
groom LIBYA'S COLONEL MUAMMAR GADDAFI 
IPPON Gifts from a growing hoard. 


e holil lice are unable—or unwilling—to cope. 
events Libyan Leader Muammar Gaddafi 
island appears willing to support Mintoff 
and his financially. Gaddafi has already loaned 
yn hike Malta about $3,000,000 to replenish 
million the government’s diminishing social se- 
2ir baş curity fund. Now he seems ready to 
tegical do more. The end of 170 years of Brit- 
an ad ish use of the island would mean elim- 
more inating 22,000 full- or part-time jobs 
nation and losing a $54 million annual con- 
arty of tribution to the economy, Gaddafi re- 
own it cently dispatched a plane to Malta to 
4,99 fly Mintoff to Tripoli. The upshot of 
R.AF their discussions was believed to be 
an agreement that Libya will cover 
Britai Such losses. 
` no Te Uncertain Return. Gaddafi is 
[inis] MOre than able to do so. His oil in- 
r Ex dustry, the Middle East’s richest, pro- 
» will vides annual revenues of $2.4 billion; 
to these will undoubtedly increase as a re- 
umel SUlt of his sudden nationalization of 
| British Petroleum’s Libyan wells last 
Į Month. From this hoard Gaddafi doles 
out about $125 million a year to Egypt, 
A Some of which compensates for lost 
"plan Suez Canal tolls, $40 million to Syr- 
sjoth 2 4nd $10 million to the Sudan. He 
oda IS Teportedly ready to advance Min- 
į toff $140 million over a three-year pe- 
{ riod, just what the Prime Minister is 
į demanding from the British. 
| What Gaddafi wants in return is 
not clear. Libya hardly needs Malta’s 
| bases. The most plausible explanation 
| IS that the youthful Gaddafi—at 31, a 


ha xenophobic nationalist and Moslem 
i aif fundamentalist who detests Commu- 


| nism as much as colonialism—is seiz- 
tech! te an Opportunity to neutralize Malta. 
ah yu) MOney is payable only after the 
rriv] British leave and on condition that 
S c the Russian Mediterranean fleet is also 
rent) barred. He particularly wants to get 


; 3 | Tid of British planes, which, he insists, 
si 


have been overflying Egypt from Mal- 
ta to spy for Israel. If their recon- 
naissance flights are ended, he recent- 
ly told Startled Maltese visitors, the 
Arab nations should be able to defeat 
Israel within three years. 


FINLAND 


Ice-Bucket Tempest 


Finland has long winters (the ice 
sometimes lasts until May), long one- 
word palindromes (up to 15 letters) 
and long political arguments (it took 
four months to form a government 
after the 1970 election). By contrast, 
Finnish Cabinets themselves are ex- 
ceedingly short-lived: the 55th in 54 
years of independence was dissolved 
last October by President Urho Kek- 
konen, who himself has remained in 
power since 1956. Kekkonen acted pri- 
marily because the center-left coalition 
incumbents could not solve a row over 
lagging farm incomes. 

As politicians campaigned through 
the wintry countryside preparing for 
last weck’s parliamentary elections, 
farmers gaye one candidate the cold 
shoulder by drowning out his voice be- 
neath the roar of their tractor en- 
gines. With 75% of the country’s three 
million voters going to the polls, the 
election proved to be a tempest in an 
ice bucket. Almost nothing changed, 
and no single party dominated, leay- 
ing Kekkonen with the task of form- 
ing yet another coalition Cabinet. 

In Finland, Cabinet-making is al- 
most a folk art, primarily because 
there are too many parties. Eight 
major political groups ranging from 
Communists to Conservatives are fur- 
ther split by a host of quarreling fac- 
tions. One Helsinki newspaper utilized 
a computer, which figured out that be- 
cause of the splintered groups there 
were 123 possible combinations. It is 
virtually certain that the new Cabinet 
will include the Communists, who 
have 36 of the 200 parliamentary 
seats, and exclude the Conservatives 
(34 seats) because the Soviets are open- 
ly hostile to them. What other fac- 
tions will join the Cabinet is still 
anyone’s guess. 

Despite the frequent Cabinet 
changes, Finland has a remarkable rec- 
ord of political stability. Almost all 
the parties and their disparate fac- 
tions agree on the basic issues: ab- 
solute neutrality between East and 
West and trade with the Common Mar- 
ket. Rather like Greta Garbo, Finland 
vants to be left alone, but it cannot af- 
ford to be. Sharing 788 miles of its 
1,583-mile frontier with the Soviet 
Union, with whom it fought brutal los- 
ing wars in 1939-43, Finland is se- 
cure only while remaining neutral. 

While it must give guarded po- 
litical glances to the East, economically 
Finland looks to the West. The coun- 
try has a forest-based economy that 


suffered a letdown after the boom of 
1968-70 and is now faced with infla- 
tion, rising unemployment, a drop in 
G.N.P. growth from 8% to 1% in 
1971, and a trade gap that last year 
topped $250 million. The country is 
counting heavily on the favorable out- 
come of free-trade agreements now 
being hammered out with the Common 
Market— particularly important when 
Britain, Finland’s most important trad- 
ing partner, joins the EEC. 

Because of Finland’s economic 
problems, President Kekkonen wanted 
the parliamentary elections—which 
were originally scheduled for 1974 
—out of the way, especially since there 
will also be a presidential election that 
year. At 71, Kekkonen, who is well 
thought of by the Soviets, is a sym- 
bol of shrewdness and stability in the 
muddle of Finnish politics. A member 
of the middle-of-the-road Center Par- 
ty, Kekkonen has managed to weld 
the leftists and moderates into a vi- 
able majority and is therefore the most 
likely candidate to succeed himself. 
In Helsinki they joke: “We've had 
600 years of the Swedes, 100 years 
of the Russians and 15 years of Kek- 
konen.” But there is no one else of 
his stature in sight, and his successful 
brand of neutrality enables Finns to 
live next door to Communists while 
governing themselves as democrats and 
acting like capitalists. 


PHOTOREPORTERS 


PRESIDENT KEKKONEN AFTER SAUNA 
Stability in the muddle. 5 


UNITED NATIONS 


Hoffman’s Decade of Aid 


The United Nations was a major 
casualty of last month’s Indo-Pakistani 
war, and not because of its already di- 
minished prestige as an international 
peace keeper. Halted by the war were 
a U.N. emergency relief program and 
a host of development projects in East 
Pakistan, including a water-resources 
survey, management training, a fish- 
eries program and the work of an ag- 
ricultural-training center. No one can 
guess when they will be resumed in 
the new nation of Bangladesh. The 
U.N. Development Program has 86 
such little-publicized projects under 
way round the world, which are often 
overshadowed by the windy 
debates of the Security 
Council. Yet they collective- 
ly represent the kind of prac- 
tical success that the U.N. 
has seldom achieved in its 
larger diplomatic dealings. 

This week the man who 
launched the development 
program and guided it for 
the past 13 years will re- 
tire. At the age of 80, Paul 
Gray Hoffman still radiates 
the optimism of thé ’50s, 
when many Americans be- 
lieved that all it took to 
make a better world was a 
little more generosity. “All 
you have to do is focus on 
improving people’s personal 
incomes,” he says, “and you 
can’t go wrong.” 

Two Rules. From the 
beginning, Hoffman ran the 
program by two hard and re- 
Alistic rules. He demanded 
that recipient countries 
share in the cost and in- 
sisted that U.N. aid, instead 
of supplying factories and 
dams, be used as “seed mon- 
ey” to teach skills and pin- 
point resources for others 
to develop. The Development Program 
and its predecessor, the U.N. Special 
Fund, have spent $3.4 billion on 1,430 
projects; the program now channels 
20% of all technical assistance going 
fo developing nations. The results, 
though, have fallen short of Hoffman’s 
goal of raising the per Capita gross na- 
tional product of developing countries 
by 5% per year over the decade (the ac- 
tual increase has been around 2.5%), 
Partly because population has more 
than kept pacdith progress, 

_ Another reason is that donor coun- 
tries, asked to provide $300 million a 
year, have given only $240 million to 
the U.N. program. (The U.S. contribu- 
ign of $86 million annually is the larg- 

Sst in total; but only 27th among the na- 
tions in relation to G.N,P.) 
“It is all unfinished business,” 


says 
Hoffman, “We have only made a 


fee- 


ble start.” Actually, the U.N.D.P. has 


made a significant contribution to the 
quality of life in many countries. One 
of its first achievements was to tid 
North Africa and Asia of their his- 
toric plagues of locusts by means of 
cross-border aerial patrols and insec- 
ticide raids. Since 1966 the program's 
various studies—such as surveys that 
pinpoint copper lodes in Argentina, 
Panama and Turkey, iron ore in Chile 
and Gabon, and uranium in Somalia 
—have helped stimulate $5 billion in 
follow-up private investment. More 
than a third of all aid has gone to Af- 
rica and more than a quarter to Asia 
for assistance in such basic needs as ag- 
riculture, industry and public utilities. 

The program’s success owes much 
to Hoffman, who has been described 
as the kind of man from whom any- 


PAUL HOFFMAN SHORTLY BEFORE RETIREMENT FROM THE U.N. 
Little-publicized projects brought practical success. 


one would buy a used car. A college 
dropout at 18, he began selling Stu- 
debakers in Los Angeles in 1911, ac- 
quired a dealership after World War 
I, and by 1925 had made his first mil- 
lion dollars. He became Studebaker’s 
vice president for sales, and in 1935 
was made president of the then-bank- 
rupt company to bring it out of re- 
ceivership, In 1942, he launched the 
Committee for Economic Development 
to prepare for postwar reconstruction; 
nine years later he became the first 
president of the Ford Foundation. 
Drafted by Harry Truman in 1948 
to head the Marshall Plan (Hoffman 
did not want the job, but Truman an- 
nounced his appointment anyway), 
he set about his task with the pre- 
cept that “only Europeans can save Eu- 
Tope”; the result has been called the 
world’s only wholly successful foreign 
aid program. Hoffman came under 


fire during the 1950s for advocating | 
called “foreign give-aways” and a 
heading up the Ford Foundation’s civ 
libertarian offspring, the Fund a 
the Republic. Even so, he could usuali 
bring Congress round to voting the aj 
funds he requested. As Columnist Wa 
ter Lippmann once wrote, “Men founl 
the worst they could do was disagr, | 
with him. He was patently not anar 
and not frightened, not envious and Pi 
scheming, not playing a game and a 
hiding his meaning. The air was fret 
and clean, as if the windows had beer 
opened.” ' 
One Illusion. Today Hoffman stil 
conveys the same impression of fresh. 
ness, along with a calm manner and A 
persuasively quiet voice. He is the son 
of person who would rather eat al 
aœ cheeseburger in the cafeteri, 

than patronize executiyg 
dining rooms. After the 
death of his first wife—who 
bore him five sons and 
a daughter—Hoffman mar. 
ried Anna Rosenberg, a war. 
time Deputy Secretary of 
Defense; she now owns 7 
Madison Avenue public re 


lations and management. 
consulting firm. | 
What has Hoffman 
about foreign aid af. 

ter 13 years on the job that 
he has called “my real ed: 
ucation”’? A brief sampler 


of his insights: 
> “One illusion is that you 
can industrialize a country 
by building factories. You 
don’t. You industrialize it 
by building markets.” 
> “Our whole thinking ha 
always been clouded and ob: 
scured by the term foreign 
aid as such. If you try de 
liberately to use aid to wit 
friends and influence people 
you won’t win any friend 
and you won’t influence ani 
people. On the contrary, yo: 
will make bad friends: 
> “All countries tend to make bettti 
use of their physical resources thill 
of their human resources. It is ham 
to conceive of a nation neglecting its dif 
amond mines or overlooking its pë 
troleum deposits. Yet human potential 
of an immeasurably greater worth af 
wasted and frequently for the most uf 
reasonable of reasons.” } 
This week Hoffman will hand ov& 
his desk to another U.S. businessmal) 
Rudolph Peterson, 67, former chai 
man of the Bank of America. Chati 
acteristically, Hoffman planned to dë 
part without ceremony, though eve 
the Soviets, who contribute less the! 
India to the program, offered him 4 
farewell dinner. Winding up “the mof 
fascinating 13 years of my careeh) 
Hoffman last week saw at least OM 
boon in retirement: “Now I will be a01 
to stop dealing with the urgent and stêf 
thinking about the important.” | 
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THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY (AUSTRALIA) PTY. LTD. 
35 Bryant Street, Padstow, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia, 2214 
Cables: “‘Lincolnweld” Sydney. Telephone: 77 0741. Telex: AA 22792 


‘aa MANUFACTURERS OF A FULL RANGE OF ARC WELDING MACHINES AND ELECT, 


LINCOLN 7 


AUSTRALIA 
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You know exactly your landed costs H 
Lincoln-Australia quotes costs the way you © 
want—c. & f., c.i.f., or f.0.b.; quotes in | 
Australian or U.S. dollars or pounds i 
sterling—or in the currency of your gi 
country and in whatever form required. No 3 
room for guesswork, you know exactly 
your costs. 


You get faster shipments, on time deliveries — 
Lincoln-Australia does not use forwarding 
agents. You get the speed of factory- 
administered shipping arrangements, 
documentation and follow through. This 
direct involvement insures prompt despatch 
—often at reduced freight cost to the 1 
buyer. 


You get “tailored” financing arrangements 
Many credit plans are available to suit 
individual requirements. If foreign-sourced 
funds are scarce, payment can be arranged 
in a number of overseas currencies, 
subject to agreement. 


You get the welder or electrode you want 
without compromise 
Lincoln-Australia has the manufacturing 
flexibility to supply, quickly and efficiently, 
welders to meet individual input power 
requirements; to provide electrodes and 
other consumables to a variety of 
international Codes and Standards; to 
make prompt consignment of orders, 
large or small, of standard products. 


You get flexibility all along the line 
And close co-operation—in special | 
packaging to meet your particular transport 
or storage conditions .. . in the prompt 
preparation of rush orders .. . in practical 
assistance through accredited agents 
throughout Asia for on-the-spot service 
and spares . . . in factory-trained technical 
field personnel who are as close to you as 
the airport .. . in fast, direct Telex 
communication. In short, we at Lincoln- 
Australia are export oriented to serve 
overseas buyers looking for fast, attentive | 
practical, commercial and technical i 
assistance, in the purchase of welders 
and welding consumables. 
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Equal Time 


The first time the idea of counter- 
commercials was tried on television, 
groups like the American Cancer So- 
ciety sponsored warnings in answer to 
cigarette advertisements. That, ruled 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, was the spirit of thesfairness doc- 
trine, which requires broadcasters pre- 
senting one side of an issue of public 
importance to provide opportunity for 
the presentation of opposing views. 
Now the Federal Trade Commission 
would like to enlarge the practice. 
Last week it urged the FCC to order 
“counter-advertising” in a wider area. 

The idea is an inviting one. En- 
vironmentalists would surely want to 
reply to detergent manufacturers, oil 
companies and carmakers. Women’s 
liberation—or for that matter, the most 
unliberated drudge in Schenectady, 
N.Y.—would certainly want to’ protest 
the TV-commercial image of American 
women as a sorority of dirt-crazed psy- 
chotics sniffing one another's laundry 
and kitchens (“Housitosis!”) and ho- 
lystoning the linoleum like Lady Mac- 
beth. The Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union might have some words 
about beer and wine ads. Eventually, 


CUNNINGHAM COLLECTION 


1899 SETTLER GUARDING CLAIM 


perhaps, horse lovers might demand 
time to talk about dog foods. It is 
tempting to think that before long the 
great debate of commercials would ex- 
pand to fill more and more air time, en- 
croaching until regular programming 
is pre-empted entirely. It might even 
be more entertaining. 


Closing “Q” 


San Quentin belongs in American 
folklore as the kind of place where 
George Raft and a thousand other 
cons would pound their tin cups to 
scare the screws, a Cagneyesque sort 
of stir with even a certain nostalgic ro- 
mance about it. Its reality, of course, 
has always been bleaker. Before War- 
den Clinton Duffy took over in 1940 
and turned “Q” for a time into a 
model for penal reform, the vast sand- 
colored fortress on San Francisco Bay 
offered sadistic guards, shaved heads, 
the airless “hole” for solitary, dinner 
out of buckets and a gallows painted 
baby blue. But then, San Quentin com- 
pensated for its miseries by being fair- 
ly easy to escape from. Sometimes 60 
or 70 prisoners at a time would go 
over the wall. 

Q has been more famous in re- 
cent years as the place where Caryl 
Chessman was executed in 1960. Last 
fall Black Radical George 
Jackson died there, along with 
three guards and two other in- 
mates, in what prison officials 
called an escape attempt. 
Now, with growing racial ten- 
sions, overcrowding and sim- 
ple deterioration—the prison 
was built in 1852—California 
has decided to close it down. 
New homes must now be 
found for the 2,214 inmates 
in Q, including Sirhan Sirhan 
Charles Manson and 97 oth- 
ers now living on death row. 


New Homestead 


It was homesteading that 
first opened the American 
West, but for decades the na- 
tion’s small farmers have been 
slowly abandoning the land 
for the cities. Now, in an ex- 
periment, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity in Okla- 
homa has begun a homestead- 
ing program that will initially 
settle 300 families, many of 
them urban welfare clients, 
on wooded ten-acre farms 
near Stringtown. This month 
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the first families will begin moving in, 
Each will receive a chain saw with 


which to clear the land, then will sell! s 


the timber in order to begin paying for 
the land at $80 an acre. Within three or 
four years, the homesteaders should be 


harvesting regular fruit crops and earn- 

ing some $7,000 a year per family. 
The OEO has received thousands 

of applications, many from out of 


state, including a number from Okla- 
homans who fled to California during 
the Dust Bowl days of the ’30s. Many 
Viet Nam veterans applied, along with 
at least one out-of-work aerospace en- 
gineer. Despite the trend toward ag- 
ribusiness, there is a widespread nos- 
talgia for the land. Another applicant 
is a $190-a-week television film editor) 
who lives in a suburb of Boston. “It’s, 
a chance for me to work at some: 
thing that would be my very own,” 
he wrote. “Im sick of pollution, dem: 
onstrations and riots. I want to gel 


away. 
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White Slavery 


Exactly 109 years after Abraham 
Lincoln signed the Emancipation Prot) 
lamation, the Justice Department ani 
nounced last week that two black meq, 
are under federal indictment in South) 
Carolina on charges of holding at leas!) 
nine white migrant farm workers in pe} 
onage and involuntary servitude. The 
two blacks, both from Florida, are a) 
cused of holding the workers confine 
against their will last summer during 
peach picking around Spartanburg: 
S.C. They allegedly charged the white) 
exorbitant amounts for such things 4) 
wine, soap, razor blades and cigarettes 
and forcibly prevented them from lea, 
ing until their debts were paid. Ach 
cording to the indictment, the blacks; 
with perhaps a backward bow to Si; 
mon Legree, beat one white migranti 
who tried to leave the camp. ; 
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Trying t 


A HHEN the Japanese pay somebody 
a visit, they often take a gift. If 
the person happens to be wealthier, 
they expect to return home with a nicer 
gift than the one they brought. That is 
more or less what happened last week 
when Japanese Premier Eisaku Sato 
met with President Nixon in San Cle- 
mente—the last in a series of presiden- 
tial conferences with heads of state be- 
fore Nixon goes to the bigger summits 
in Peking and Moscow. After two days 
of talks, Sato could go home with the 
satisfaction of seeming to have got a lit- 
tle more than he gave. 

If so, it was only deserved. Of all 
the nations in the world, Japan, a faith- 
ful U.S. ally, was hardest hit by the 
dramatic American policy reversals 
China and international 
finance. Relations between the U.S. 
and Japan had deteriorated to such 
an extent that the State Department 
made frantic preparations for the meet- 
ing. Up to the last minute, experts 
were scrutinizing embassy reports from 
Tokyo, preparing papers and debating 
Issues. Telephone lines between Wash- 
Ington and San Clemente hummed 
constantly, 

No More Shocks. When the two- 
day round of talks ended, U.S.-Jap- 
anese relations had recovered at least 
Some of their old cordiality. Standing 
with Sato under a towering pine in 
the garden of Casa Pacifica, the Pres- 
ident said that they had just finished 
the. “most comprehensive discussion 
Which has ever taken place between 


j the Prime Minister of Japan and the 


President of the U.S.” Sato concurred. 
The talks, he declared, “contributed 


í io, Strengthening the unshakable re- 
7 Jationship of mutual trust and inter- 


ke Up with Japan 


dependence between the people of the 
U.S. and Japan.” Less enthusiastic, a 
Sato subordinate remarked: “I guess 
we will never be completely satisfied.” 

The main topics of conversation 
were China and Taiwan. Completely 
surprised by the President’s about-face 
on Peking, Sato wanted to make sure 
that he was not caught off guard again. 
Nixon assured him that no more shok- 
kus would be coming. When he goes 
to Peking, he will make no agreement 
that affects Japan. He did not reveal de- 
tails of his agenda, but he told Sato 
that he expects to make only modest 
progress in China: some steps to ex- 
pand trade, tourism and diplomatic 
contacts. Sato was especially fretful 
about Taiwan. Japan had been pres- 
sured by the U.S. into signing a peace 
treaty with Chiang Kai-shek in 1952, 
and it has complicated relations with 
the mainland. If the U.S. made a 
deal with China at the expense of Tai- 
wan, Japan would be the largest na- 
tion retaining strong ties to Chiang. 
The U.S. position is that ultimate dis- 
position of the island should be di- 
rectly negotiated by China and Tai- 
wan. Sato was still uneasy and hinted 
that Japan might have to take a more 
independent approach toward Taiwan. 


Better communications between the - 


U.S. and Japan were discussed by Sec- 
retary of State William Rogers and 
Japanese Foreign Minister Takeo Fu- 
kuda, who is considered the leading 
candidate to succeed Sato. Rogers rath- 
er lamely explained that the U.S. did 
not forewarn Japan of the presidential 
visit to Peking because it was afraid 
there would be a leak that would jeop- 
ardize the trip. When Rogers finally 
did call Sato to inform him, 20 min- 


utes were lost in a search for a trans- 
lator. To make certain of quick con- 
tact from now on, the U.S. agreed to 
install a hot line between Washington 
and Tokyo. 

Sato won another concession that 
should help him at home. The U.S. 
had wanted to return Okinawa no soon- 
er than July 1. Under Japanese pres- 
sure, Nixon agreed to move up the 
date to May 15. Sato badly needs 
some accomplishment to let him end 
his career in honor. Nixon also made 
explicit an earlier U.S. guarantee to re- 
move all U.S. nuclear weapons from 
Okinawa. He would not agree to re- 
duce the 88 U.S. military facilities on 
Okinawa allowed under the treaty, but 
he promised to review their status 
periodically. 

The two heads of state wanted to 
keep the talks on a general political 
level and not give the appearance of 
doing too much haggling over details. 
Still, there was little question that the 
U.S. expected something in return for 
its concessions on Okinawa. When 
asked if political issues would be linked 
with trade matters, Secretary of the 
Treasury John Connally replied: “Well, 
if I were President of the U.S. or Pre- 
mier of Japan, they would sure be 
linked.” Faced ‘with close to a $3 bil- 
lion-a-year trade imbalance with Japan, 
the U.S. is anxious to sell the Jap- 
anese some products that are now 
kept out by quotas—feeder cattle and 
oranges, for example. But the Japanese 
contend that they have already done 
the U.S. a favor by putting a vol- 
untary limit on textile exports to Amer- 
ica. No firm commitments were made 
during the meetings between Connally 
and the Japanese negotiators; trade 
talks will resume later this month. 

Ambiguous Stance. One basic 
problem remains: Japan’s place in the 
world. While advancing economically 
at a stunning rate, Japan has shied 
away from assuming increased military 
responsibility. Though not wanting Ja- 
pan to become a nuclear power, the 
U.S. would like it to spend much 
more on conventional armaments and 
exert more political influence in Asia. 
But Sato and Fukuda emphasized that 
they prefer to stay comfortably under 
the U.S. security umbrella for the 
time being. 

It is an ambiguous stance. As much 
as the Japanese need the U.S., they re- 
sent their dependence. At a final press 
conference, Sato was asked if he would 
invite Nixon to visit Japan. Out of 
the question, said the Premier. He re- 
called that when his brother, former 
Premier Nobusuke Kishi, asked Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to come to Japan, — 
such a storm of protest broke out 
that the visit had to be canceled. “This 
incident is stuck in my memory,” said 
Sato. Today the same anti-Americ 
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THE FIRST LADY 


African Queen for a Week 


URING World War II, Eleanor 

Roosevelt logged thousands of 
miles visiting American troops overseas 
and meeting with exiled leaders in Lon- 
don. Mrs. John Kennedy lent her spe- 
cial brand of jet-set elegance to her 
husband’s presidency by making un- 
Official trips to India and Pakistan. 
Lady Bird Johnson, who generally con- 
fined her traveling to the continental 
U.S., journeyed to Greece for the fu- 
neral of King Paul. But no First Lady 
in history has quite matched the Pat 
Nixon traveling road show, which last 
week wound up a resoundingly suc- 
cessful eight-day, 10,000-mile, jet-pro- 
pelled good-will tour of the West Af- 
tican nations of Liberia, Ghana and 
the Ivory Coast. Mrs. Nixon so en- 
deared herself to Africans that she 
won the ultimate tribal accolade of 
the Ghanaian chieftains, who told her 
she had cemented a friendship that 
“not even a lion could destroy.” 

No lion would dare take on the 
First Lady’s imposing retinue of 40, 
which included Evangelist Billy Gra- 
ham, Mrs. John H. Johnson, wife of 
the publisher of Ebony and Jet, and 
Bernard Lasker, former chairman of 
the New York Stock Exchange board 
of governors. 

The official purpose of the trip 
was to have Mrs. Nixon represent the 
President at the inauguration of Wil- 
liam R. Tolbert Jr., a longtime friend 
of both the Nixons and Graham, as 
President of the Republic of Liberia.* 


* The Nixons met the Tolberts in 1957 on 
a visit to celebrate the independence of neigh- 
boring Ghana. Both Nixon and Tolbert 
were then No. 2. Graham and Tolbert are fel- 
low Baptist ministers. 


LIBERIAN WOMEN SWATHE MRS. NIXON IN THE 


Ghana and the Ivory Coast were add- 
ed, Mrs. Nixon candidly admitted, “be- 
cause I only had time for two others, 
and they asked me first.” 

After a sleepless nine-hour flight 
to Liberia, followed by a frenetic 
twelve-hour day of state activities, she 
told a news conference: “Being First 
Lady is the hardest unpaid job in the 
world.” The eager, enthusiastic Libe- 
rians helped prove her point. She was 
greeted by Tolbert in a red-carpet cer- 
emony complete with the ruffles and 
flourishes and 19-gun salute usually re- 
served for a head of government. 
Dressed in red, white and blue, she 
kept solemn step with the military tat- 
too as she reviewed the Liberian honor 
guard. Following the ceremony, she 
rode at Tolbert’s side in an open-car 
motorcade along the 40-mile highway 
to Monrovia, the capital. Beneath the 
welcome banners that punctuated the 
arch of entwined banana trees, vil- 
lagers abandoned their huts to greet 
her with cheers and, of course, min- 
jature American flags. Liberians have 
a historical tie to the U.S.: their coun- 
try was settled by freed American 
slaves in 1822. 

Grand Cordon. At the inaugural 
ceremony, held in blistering 100° heat, 
President Tolbert praised Mrs. Nixon 
as a “testimony of the strength, sol- 
idarity and permanence of this special 
relationship between our countries.” 
Afterward she conferred privately with 
Tolbert for half an hour; among oth- 
er things, they discussed President Nix- 
on’s forthcoming China trip. The fun 
began the following day, when bright- 
ly clad tribal dancers performed for 
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Paron the rooftop terrace of the eigh out 
y presidential mansion. To wae 
Nixon, the dance was extraordin, i 
the pulsing beat of drums and noid NIC 
logs, the rhythmic clacking of ang 
shells, the sinuous writhing of nt 
breasted women within inches off oo) 
chair. She enjoyed herself thoroy h os 
and at the end of the dance, k past 
fully stood as two women Wrapp ON 
her in a brilliant blue lappa suit k what 
a towering head tie. e ee 
carey ie matı 
by atin ee fry toy later 
G rae: e Mrs. Ni suit. ’ 
On was given the nation’s highest de, H & 
oration, the Grand Cordon in the Ver hi F 
erable Order of the Knighthood | A tp 
the Pioneers of African Redemption, i 
_ Points of Pride. In Ghana th ning 
First Lady renewed another friendshj larati 
—with ancient Chief Nana Osae Dja relati 
U. At his tribal home in Aburi Ki siihe 
sat next to the blind old chief while grip | 
glittering ribbon of royal ladies brough main: 
her a garland of kente cloth and bay ning 
Kets of fruit. Mrs. Nixon, who rareli But t 
dances at her White House partie the s 
joined the ladies in a tribal dance leadii 
Later she met with President Edwa N 
Akufo-Addo at his sumptuous hillto in th 
palace in Accra, where she was gree| on K 
ed by seven heralds sounding throaty the fi 
blasts on their elephant-tusk hom) final 
She quickly changed into an absinthe Cav, 
green dress and was escorted to lun form: 
cheon in a reception salon betwee flintil 
the asphalt tennis courts and the Olym once 
pic-sized covered swimming pool, | ised ‘ 
Mrs. Nixon and her entourage too Vided 
off for the Ivory Coast capital of Ab Shrur 
idjan for more of the delightful andey flecti 
hausting same: a quarter of a millig evoke 
people spilling into the streets, a lay 1960 
ish banquet in President Félix Hoy are g 
phouét-Boigny’s palace, and a visit | Nine 
a school for modern homemakin With t 
Throughout the trip, with laudable su 28 he 
tlety, she avoided all American a and | 
projects, concentrating instead on i end t 
cal points of pride. Finally, deplet Cont 
but happy, the Pat Nixon troupe fie death 
back to Washington. gnan 
The trip brought to 74 the nut h H 
ber of foreign nations the peripate}, ad t 
Pat Nixon has visited. It also satisfit pone 
her husband’s unabashed penchant ff \Ith 
firsts. Never before had an Americi “me 
First Lady visited Africa, acted as th ee 
nation’s official representative at # ean 
event of state, or conferred with hea re 
of state on behalf of her husband. z 
More important, Mrs. Nixon Ww! tratio 
thousands of new friends and oft Dem 
again proved that, taken from benesi ie 
the penumbra of the White House, sh saida 
is an engaging, effervescent personallt With 
in her own right. “I wanted to show th! fore | 
we are good neighbors, good friends still y 
she said of her trip, At a press confé sidere 
ence in Accra, she also announced t 1 from 
her husband would run for re-electl® Slept 
and pronounced his chances “val Staff a 
good.” Asked if she would politic fi utes.” 
the President, Mrs. Nixon got und more 
standable laughter with the replY:) some 
thought that’s what I’ve been doing: | 
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f a H ; 
f bay as craggy as the coas 
) ofh POSAR Edmund Sixtus Muskie 
rOugh| Jast week spent eight minutes and. $35,- 
> Brag 000 on national television to confirm 
vrapi what everyone already knew—that he 
uit a was a candidate for his party’s nom- 
| ination for the presidency. A few days 
TOWnd Jater Richard Nixon quietly followed 
rs. Ni! suit. This week Hubert Humphrey was 
est dai all set to end the non-suspemse over 
he Ve his intentions with a speech in Phil- 
ood q adelphia, thus formalizing the contest 
tion, | between the two 1968 Democratic run- 
na, th ning mates. In themselves, the dec- 
endshj) Jarations will have small effect on the 
Le Dja relative positions of the candidates of 
uri, sh either party; the President has a firm 


while] grip on the G.O.P., while Muskie re- 
brough mains the Democrats’ No. i in the run- 
nd bay ning with Humphrey a close No. 2. 


) rare! But the occasion offe a contrast in 
parties the styles and substance of the two 
dane leading Democrats 
dwal No Smile. 1 
hillts in the family’s 5 gled house 
s gree) on Kennebunk } and broadcast 
throaty the following day on CBS during the 
hom; final ten minutes of a shortened Glen 
bsinthe Campbell Goodtime Hour. His per- 
to lu) formance was solid but unspectacular, 
yetwee flintily eloquent and unernotional; not 
> Olym once did he smile. If elected he prom- 
ol, | ised “a new beginning,” a phrase pro- 
ge too) Vided by his chief speechwriter, Robert 
of Ab Shrum, a former Lindsay aide. In in- 
andej flection, , tone, even phraseology, he 
millio evoked the refrain of John Kennedy’s 
a lay 1960 standard campaign speech: “We 
x Ho are going to have to do much better.” 
visitt! Nine times Muskie started sentences 
nakin; With the words, “It is not good enough,” 
ple su as he recited a litany of national needs 
an d and failures. “We were promised an 
on | end to war,” he said. “We were given a 
eplett continuing war—with more American 
pe fie deaths, more American prisoners taken, 
| and a resumption of massive bombing.” 
> nur He charged that the Administration 
ipate ad broken promises to achieve price 
atisit, Stability, prosperity and domestic peace. 
aii fe Although much of the criticism was 
nerio “med at the President, Muskie was 
as th CUrlously nonpartisan. He never men- 
i tioned the Democratic Party, and cor- 
1 heal rectly, if somewhat naively, conceded 
i | that ‘it would be foolish to blame all 
a wal the nation’s ills on the present Adminis- 
j on tration,” a statement that rubbed many 
enedt Democrats the wrong way. : 
or ee The speech worried me,” Muskie 
onalil Sie afterward. He had reason to worry. 
ow th : ith less than 24 hours: remaining be- 
iends. an the scheduled taping, Muskie was 
conte! wa l without a final version, having con- 
nd th A ered and rejected four separate drafts 
ctiol rom his speechwriters. That night he 
Cre, Slt little; his wife Jane later told a 
į Staff aide that “Ed got up every ten min- 


k was taped 


tie {| Utes,” The next day brought several 
e more revisions, and not until 10 p.m., 
BA Some five hours late, did the taping 


“uiNo, 1and No. 2 for the Democrats 


begin. The TV crew, hired by Muskie’s 
TV consultant, Robert Squier, was the 
same that had filmed his successful 
1970 election-eve speech. 

Humphrey, in an unusually brief 
address (for him), was ready to in- 
voke a legion of founding fathers to 
usher in his campaign in “this city 
of William Penn, who spoke of peace 
and brotherhood; and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who gave us the great doc- 
uments of our democracy.” Such wor- 
thies, his text suggested, would take 
a dim view of the Nixon Admin- 
istration were they present today; the 
G.O.P. has failed to attack every con- 
ceivable urban, rural, social, economic 
and ecological problem besetting the 
country. Specifically, “our urgent im- 
mediate need is to end the war—and 
to do it now.” The deficiency, in Hum- 
phrey’s assessment, is not one of re- 
source—“A nation that developed a 
Marshall Plan to rebuild Europe can 
develop another to rebuild our cities” 
—but of will. As he sees it, ‘““Amer- 
ica is not sick. What we lack is 
leadership and vision. ‘Without vision,’ 
said Isaiah, ‘the people perish.’ ” 

In contrast to Muskie’s New Eng- 
land reserve, Humphrey is bounding 
after the nomination with all the en- 
thusiasm of a wallaby on a pogo stick. 
Where Muskie is somewhat ill at ease 
in crowds, Humphrey plunges right 
into what reporters call “armpit pol- 
itics.” He thrives on old-style tub- 
thumping political affairs. Muskie ab- 
hors them; he does not respond to 
the hoopla. Humphrey does. In Shreve- 
port, La., last week, he burst into the 
lobby of his hotel, called out merrily: 
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ED MUSKIE IN KENNEBUNKPORT 
A litany of needs. 


“Well, how’s everybody this morning?” 
Then he headed directly for the desk 
clerks and began shaking hands. Next 
it was the bellhops’ turn, and then 
two startled customers in the hotel bar- 
bershop. He never says who he is, but 
thus far he has not had to. Says Hum- 
phrey: “There are no real differences 
between Ed Muskie and me on the is- 
sues. The only differences are in our 
personalities and our styles.” 

At this point Humphrey stands as 
the only serious alternative to Muskie 
for the nomination. In his own poll 
taken in Florida, Humphrey leads Mus- 
kie, although both narrowly trail 
George Wallace (see following story). 
While Muskie has more independent 
and G.O.P. support nationwide, both 
Gallup and Harris polls report that, 
with Ted Kennedy out of the race, 
Humphrey is the first choice of Dem- 
ocrats. On the other hand, many party 
leaders feel that Humphrey is too fa- 
miliar a face, too shackled with a los- 
ers image, to defeat Nixon in No- 
vember. Muskie obviously shares this 
view (see box opposite page). 

All of that helps to account for 
Humphrey’s refusal to risk a party 
brawl by attacking Muskie. Nonethe- 
less, intimates say, Humphrey is ob- 
viously disturbed by Muskie, not sim- 
ply because of conflicting ambitions, 
but because he feels that Muskie on oc- 
casion has become needlessly testy to- 
ward him—and has dared to suggest 
that H.H.H. was responsible for the de- 
feat of the 1968 ticket. 

Fourth Party. The declarations of 
Gene McCarthy and Shirley Chisholm 
lengthened the list of Democratic can- 
didates to ten. Chisholm made her an- 
nouncement in Florida and will enter 
the state’s March 14th primary. With 
no organization and little money to cre- 
ate one, she must rely on her novelty 
and intensity to attract sup- 
port. McCarthy, who lan- 
guidly announced in New 
York that he would field a 
slate in the June 20th pri- 
mary there, could be a very 
serious threat to the other 
Democrats. He is as cyn- 
ically caustic as ever. Chid- 
ing Muskie for his relatively 
late opposition to the war, 
he said: “If he’d been Paul 
Revere he would have ar- 
rived in Lexington two days 
late and said, ‘The British 
are here.’ “ More important, 
he is well financed and re- 
tains much of his 1968 sup- 
port among the party’s left. 
Should the party not nom- 
inate someone to his liking, 
he has threatened to mount 
a fourth-party effort. That 
could well divide the Dem- 
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to Nixon. i 
The President, of course 
would like nothing 
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HUBERT HUMPHREY IN MIAMI 
Ending non-suspense. 


made a low-key announcement of his 
candidacy: he simply wrote to New 
Hampshire Secretary of State Robert 
L. Stark that he would allow his name 
to remain on the ballot for the March 
7th primary. He also wrote his ap- 
m proval to former New Hampshire Gov- 
F ernor Lane Dwinell, who had collected 
5 the necessary signatures to enter the 
i> President in the primary. Continuing 
E to take an above-the-battle stance 
(TiMe, Jan. 3), Nixon emphasized that 
_ he would “refrain from public par- 
ni tisan activities,” at least until the con- 
vention, “in order to conduct the busi- 
ia ness of government with the minimum 
g intrusion of purely political activity.” 
In the past, that posture has proved 
to be excellent politics.* Nixon can 
count on opposition in both the New 
Hampshire and Florida primaries. Ohio 
Representative John Ashbrook, a con- 
servative, has said he will enter both 
-= contests; California’s McCloskey has 
_ been campaigning in New Hampshire 
_ On an antiwar platform for the last 
_ six months. Neither man is likely to in- 
~ trude much on the President's polit- 
ical future. 


The Wallace Factor 


In the years since his 1968 pres- 
idential campaign, George C, Wallace 
as taken on a c ely new wife, an 
| job as Gover of Alabama, and 
nod wardrobe to complement both. 
| on one point he has remained con- 
The man who once stood in the 
use door to prevent integra- 
wants to stand at the gate 
te House to prevent either 


Democratic National Committee 
; Paul McCloskey felt Nix- 

CBS television was 

al time. x 


En route from New Hampshire 
to Florida, Senator Edmund Muskie 
relaxed, lighted up one of the three 
cigars that he permits himself a 
day, and discussed his views on 
the upcoming presidential campaign 
with Time Correspondent Dean 
Fischer: 


How do you feel about the an- 
nouncement of your candidacy? 


I think it was a little stiff and 
stern; yet it is difficult to work in 
a change of pace in an eight-min- 
ute speech. You can’t very well 
start with jokes and in eight min- 
utes get into a serious subject. But 
with respect to the basic question 
of what an announcement speech 
of this kind should be, the an- 
nouncement was what I wanted it 
to be. I felt it should be a clear sig- 
nal of where my priorities lie, where 
my commitment is, and of my de- 
termination to pursue it. In this 
sense, I wanted it to be a tough 
speech, since this would be for some 
time to come the only national au- 
dience I would have. 


How important to your candidacy 
are the first eight primaries? 


I don’t think I need to get eight 
successive victories. That’s almost 
an impossible requirement to meet. 
In New Hampshire, it’s clear that 
I have to win. Wisconsin is a very 
important test, as it’s always been, 
and since George McGovern ties 
his prospects pretty heavily to the re- 
sults there, and since Hubert Hum- 
phrey can’t avoid having his pros- 
pects pretty heavily tied to the re- 
sults there, Wisconsin can be a very 
important primary—in many ways 
the most significant primary up to 
that point in the sense that it’s like- 
ly to be more crucial for more of 
the major candidates than some of 
the other primaries. 


Is Humphrey your chief competition 
for the nomination? 


That’s hard to say. Obviously 
he has great strength, and. the 
polls show that, Ted Kennedy 
aside, he is standing higher than any- 
one else. Of course, Hubert has a 
great many friends across the coun- 
try built up over a quarter-cen- 
tury of national activity, especially 
in labor unions and the black com- 
munity. I regard him as a friend, 
and I’ve been committed to him 
in the past, But I don’t know 
how he will stand up in the polls 
and in the face of this persistent feel- 
ing that his time is past. 
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Muskie: Maintaining Momentum 


What role will independents play 
in this year’s presidential election? 


I suppose I’ve been particular] 
sensitive to the independent vote be. 
cause in order to build a constit. 
uency in Maine I had to turn very 
heavily to them. As long as 17 
years ago, as many as 25% of the 
votes were cast by independents in 
Maine. I don’t know that there will 
be any great jump in the mag- 
nitude of independent voters. I don't 


know if it’s possible to measure b 


any great jump in the proportion 
of people who focus primarily on 
the issues. Whether or not they’Jl be- 
come a majority—well, { doubt very 
much if we've reached that point 
in 1972. But I do think they’re like- 
ly to be the balance of power in 
this election. 


Will Viet Nara be a major issue? 


I don’t know that people want 
to hear it discussed at great length 
so. much, but they want to know 
where a candidate stands and how 
he disagrees with our present pol- 
icy. But it’s in the background of 
their feelings about this Admin- 
istration, about our country and its 
values. It’s an issue involving pub- 
lic attitudes and will be until we're 
out of it. 


How does ii feel to be rated the un- 
derdog in a race with Richard 
Nixon? 


I think that’s to be expected. 
After all, the President has taken 
all those initiatives. But his own 
standing in the polls is below 
50%. At a time when my visibil- 
ity was low, when I had no 
chance to take similar spectacular 
initiatives, when I was carefully 
building an organization, traveling 
around the country preparing—with 
all that, and with sharp contrast 
in exposure besides—he’s still only: 
four points ahead of me in one 
poll [the Harris survey, with George 


Wallace as a third candidate]. One } 
thing I’ve learned this past year f 
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is that you don’t want to tie your- ji 


self to the polls so closely that | 
you feel you have to be on top | 
every day. You just can’t. The im- 


portant thing is to maintain your 


own timing, pace and momentum. } 


You just can’t do it on a day-to- 


day basis. If you try to create an im- | 
pression of frenetic activity, shrill- f 


ness, reaching and grabbing for 
headlines because that’s the only 
way you can get them, that’s just 


contrary to the image the public” 


is looking for. 
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i om gaining en- 

or-party candidate fr 
pest on Wallace’s Own terms. 
l only question that remains is not 


1] run, but which party 


ther he wi : : 
his presence 1n 


be hurt more by r 
| campaign. In the early going a 
st, it will be the Democrats who suf- 
arly | Wallace is set to announce this 
be- bk that he will run in Democratic 
stit- aries in Florida and Pennsylvania. 
very & first blood will be drawn 1n the 

7 5rida contest. : ; 

the | Like the crowd of Democratic con- 
S in }ders out to upset Front Runner Ed- 
will ind Muskie, Wallace has had his 
nag- b on the Florida sunshine since the 
on't |te legislature voted last year to au- 
sure prize a presidential primary. The 
tion brida contest, on March 14, follows 
| in New Hampshire by just 


play 
ion? 


on p opener | 
be- je week. With Maine’s Muskie con- 
very dered unbeatable in neighboring New 
oint Jampshire, the remaining Democrats 


hve focused on Florida as the first op- 
- in prtunity to strike at his suppo) t: every 


ajor Democratic candidate wili have 
spot on the Florida ballot. 
? | Wallace’s prospects are brightened 
the historical schizophrenia of Flor- 
ant fla politics. The southern portion of 


e state, dominated by urbait centers 
sored liberal can- 
populous north- 


gth 
iow fke. Miami, has ! 
lidates, while the less 


10W |! 

pol- jrn half has long been a stronghold 
| of þf conservatism. During the 1968 pres- 
ain- [dential campaign, Wallace carried the 
| its hree northernmost congressional dis- 
ub. |ricts in the state; « rerall, he ran bare- 


e’re |y 50,000 votes behing Hubert Hum- 
bhrey. Notes Senator Scoop Jack- 
fon; “Northern Florida is Southern 
hnd southern Florida is Northern.” 

Wallace’s candidacy is particularly 
amaging to Jackson’s presidential 
opes. Jackson has pinned much on a 
good showing in Florida, and must 


un- 


ard 


ted. 


ken : ; 
an the appeal of his conservative cam- 


ion paign. Jackson and Wallace will fight 
bil- fit out in the north, while liberals Mus- 

jkie, Humphrey, McGovern, Lindsay 
and Chisholm concentrate on the 
southern vote. 
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a | The probable result: a Wallace plu- 
vith irality. A poll taken last fall by the Flor- 


i carrying 24% of the vote, compared 
a with Muskie’s 20% and Jackson’s 6%. 
oo | Muskie advisers concede Wallace’s 
B© [strength and, as a result, may not 


E [make an all-out effort in Florida, pre- 
vA ferring to spend money and workers 
ha in more favorable political climates. 


ee | Smoother Image. For now, Wal- 
op |lace is content with his prospects in 


carry the northern districts to prove | 


lida Democratic Party showed Wallace ` 


better position to play the spoiler for 
both parties than he was four years 
ago. The arduous task of petitioning 
for inclusion on the ballot is largely be- 
hind him. A full-time campaign staff 
of 30—augmented by hundreds of vol- 
unteers—is already at work cranking 
out newsletters and magazines, plan- 
ning fund-raising dinners and plotting 
strategy. Wallace will concentrate on 
regional television broadcasts instead 
of the helter-skelter personal cam- 
paigning of ’68. To smooth his image, 
he has sought and received advice on 
television technique from Evangelist 
Billy Graham. 

Still, the 1972 campaign should ul- 
timately be more difficult for Wallace 
than ’68. Republican strategists believe 
that President Nixon’s stand against 
busing and his appointments to the Su- 
preme Court will deny Wallace his 
two most emotional talking points. 

On the Democratic side, economic 
unrest has replaced fear of crime as 
the major issue among blue-collar vot- 
ers; many of those who voted for Wal- 
Jace before should return to the Dem- 
ocratic fold. He has also lost support 
from the Democratic machines of the 
South. Lester Maddox and John Bell 
Williams havesbeen replaced by more. 
moderate leaders anxious to break the 
region out of its isolation (TIME, May 
31). Yet the drawbacks neither damp- 
en Wallace’s enthusiasm for another 
campaign nor undermine his basic goal. 
He does not really expect to become 
President—just to keep forcing South- 
ern strategies on anyone who wants 
to occupy the White House. 


AP 


Florida. But he is considering entering ==>. 


out | primaries in Maryland, Wisconsin and “= 
im. | Indiana to nibble away blue-collar sup- 
to- | port from Democratic contenders while 


m- | pitching a national campaign based 
ill- f on law-and-order, busing and the eco- 
for | nomic plight of the little man. The 
nly | same appeal—part populism, part dem- 
ust | agoguery—won him 13.5% of the 
lic | Votes cast in 1968. 

At the outset, Wallace is in a much 


WALLACES ON BEACH IN PUERTO RICO 
Spoiler for both parties. 


RADICALS 


Bombing the Banks 


Busy on a story, Tim Findley did 
not check his mailbox at the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle until 3:30 in the af- 
ternoon. Even then, he did not bother 
to open a letter addressed to him 
from Chicago until 5. Printed neatly 
by hand, it warned that bombs had 
been planted in safe-deposit boxes in 
nine banks in New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco by a radical po- 
litical group calling itself “Movement 
in Amerika.”* The letter went on to 
list the names of the banks as well as 
the numbers of the boxes; enclosed 
was a key to one of the boxes. 

Findley took the letter and the 
key to the police, but it was too late 
in the day to do anything. The bank 
vaults were closed by time locks for 
the night. Meanwhile, other newsmen 
had taken identical letters to the po- 
lice, who waited impatiently through 
the night for the vaults to reopen. 
Next morning bomb squads in all three 
cities moved into the bank vaults to 
locate and deactivate the devices. 


ite key to ene of thease boxer 
z = 
BOMBERS’ LETTER & KEY 


Apparently placed in the boxes last 
July, the bombs were all equipped 
with a seven-month fuse—a device so- 
phisticated enough to persuade the po- 
lice that some radicals have upgraded 
their skills; they suspect that the bombs 
were the work of the Weatherman. 

The boxes had all been rented by 
a person or persons using the name 
of Christopher Charles Mohr. Unfor- 
tunately, Mohr may strike again. The 
radicals’ letter declared that the bomb 
scare was only a warmup. Movement 
in Amerika is considering kidnaping 
property—a luxury hotel, a corporate 
office building, a superhighway—in ex- 
change for the release of “political pris- 
oners.” The letter concluded: “Who 
will want to vacation in that hotel, 
meet in that board room or drive on 
that superhighway for the next few 
months?” The radicals also warned 
that a seven-month time bomb with a 
more powerful explosive might be 
placed in the FBI building that is be- 
ing constructed in Washington. 

The nation is not likely to be 
brought to a standstill by such tactics. 
The manager of one of the banks 
where a bomb had been placed said 
he had much more trouble when an 
irate customer put a dead fish in a safe- 
deposit box; the vault stank for weeks. — 


* The Germanic spelling is used con- 
temptuously to indicate that the U.S. is 
run by “fascists.” Sua 


CONTROLS 


Breaks in the Wag2-Price Spiral 


FIER overseeing the nation’s key 
wage decisions for two months, 
the federal Pay Board seemed well on 
its way to becoming the laughingstock 
of Phase IJ. Having set a guideline of 
5.5% annually for wage increases, 
board members proceeded to approve 
labor contracts that called for first- 
year pay boosts of at least 15% for 
coal miners and 14% for railway sig- 
nalmen. Last week, however, the board 
decided to show Some New Year’s re- 
Solve. By a vote of 9 to 5, the labor- 
business-public group rejected an aero- 
space agreement that would have pro- 
vided an immediate 12% wage in- 
crease for some 150,000 workers. 

The Difference. Board Chairman 
George Boldt said that the contract 
terms were “obviously unreasonably in- 
consistent” with the guideline. In fact, 
what made the aerospace agreement 
different from those of the mining 
and railroad industries was the lesser 
likelihood of a strike. At the time of 
the earlier decisions, coal miners had 
already been off their jobs for six 
weeks, seriously depleting the nation’s 
coal supply, and signalmen were clear- 
ly ready to begin an economy-crip- 
pling shutdown of U.S. railroads. By 
contrast, the nation’s ailing aerospace 
companies have been forced to lay 
off more than 180,000 workers in the 
past three years, leaving most of the 
fest grateful to have any kind of job 
at all. The board’s next major con- 
tract review will be a much harder 


HIGH-PURITY WELDING ON JET PARTS 


test of its new-found will: it will soon 
have to consider a 41% pay increase 
called for in a three-year contract cov- 
ering some 45,000 members of the 
tough-talking International Longshore- 
men’s Association. 

Labor Member Leonard Wood- 
cock, whose United Auto Workers 
Union is one of the main labor groups 
that bargained with aerospace employ- 
ers, described as “‘cynical” the board’s 
decision to hold the line on workers em- 
ployed by a depressed industry. But 
he also acknowledged its efficacy by 
pointedly omitting any mention of a 
strike. Public members suggested a 
compromise formula that would trim 
the first-year wage boost to 8.3% but 
increase the second-year raise from 
3% to about 7%. That seemed eq- 
uitable enough, but labor members, 
still smarting from their first real de- 
feat on the board, were in no mood 
to take advice. Said U.A.W. Official 
Pat Greathouse: “Right now we'd like 
for the Pay Board to keep its mouth 
shut.” The board complied, declining 
for at least a week to take a formal 
vote on the compromise plan. However, 
since the public members’ terms of 
8.3% apparently had the support of 
some of the five business members as 
well, union leaders had a reasonably 
clear picture of just how large a set- 
tlement could pass. 

Statehouse Style. Although the 
aerospace decision was a welcome 
first sign of toughness, the Pay Board 
still showed all too much evidence 
of disarray. Its formal meetings, which 
convene around a T-shaped table in 
a brand-new Washington office build- 
ing, are often only short voting ses- 
sions. The real business is conducted, 
Statehouse style, in caucuses among 
members of one or more of the 
three groups. These are attended not 
only by the official members, but 
also by a bewildering array of aides 
and alternates, 

One aide to General Electric Vice 
President Virgil Day, the informal busi- 
ness leader, is onetime U.S. Steel 
Chairman Roger Blough, a dirty word 
to many unionists. The labor men, 
for their part, have taken to Sending al- 
ternates to most meetings. The choice 
of AFL-CIO President George Meany, 
who has been recovering from an at- 
tack of chest pains, is Nathaniel (Nat) 
Goldfinger, his acerbic director of re- 
Search, whose constant needling fre- 
quently infuriates Chairman Boldt, 
who is a Federal judge from Tacoma. 

This week the board is scheduled 
to begin considering its third Position 
in six weeks on employee merit rais- 
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New Year’s resolve. 


nity. ” 
es, after mernbers decided that pe ng 
first two decisions would prove jospa 
workable or unfair, Such backtrag) "ed 
has convinced many critics that|* *° a 
board lacks top leadership. Wooded 

for one, has said that Boldt ““may) 

an excellent Federal judge but in HASE 
Opinion he is not qualified to be ch; 

man of such an important bodied Î 
the Pay Board. Boldt strenuously | a yep 
jects such criticism. “{ | j 


ae ; ve Not Fally h 
been sitting on my fanny around het esider 
he told Time Correspondent Mark Sey har 
livan. “I am confident that from Montrols 


on we are going to have a MAMNable c 
of individuals voting to tighten third, Le 
up to hold down inflation.” The tigi bility 
ening should also be applied to (nall, s 
board’s own operation. After lab ation’s 
members freely discussed the aerospkor its 
vote with newsmen waiting in thelb7__a 
by last week, P.R. Man Herbert Wf the y 
was nonetheless forbidden by bf Pha 
board’s new executive director, Robh loss 
Tiernan, to write a press release abi$ 12.9 
it until the rejection had been fratyear ea 
in legalese. Furious at such mindiported 
rules, Wurth quit. any qi 
Worn Welcome. Meanwhile, years 
of the fonder dreams of C: Jack*ficials, 
Grayson, chairman of the Price Cotraise e: 
mission, was realized with stunmlicreases 
speed. When he announced a Mcurred 
yardstick for price increases in N Pri 
vember, Grayson said that he hoone o 
that some prices would go down whinoted : 
others went up. Last week, after sihad bi 
eral days of unpublicized price figh Well t 
ing in the steel industry, U.S. St missio 
Corp. announced that it will red Of no 
prices $5 to $25 a ton on sevel ke los 
major products, including some thi sti l 4 
the company had been given permi sale 
sion by the Price Commission to paa y 
crease. As a result, the price bike! Neil 
key items like cold-rolled sheet st@ Wall 
Which is used in the manufacture § ‘he fr 
Cars and household appliances, "i = Ag] 
be cut by one-third to one-half. l puch i 
The U.S. Steel move was aimi fresh 


$ Beading off plans by Inland Steel 
WF to offer discounts on large sales. 
TE companies were reacting to strong 
sure from automakers, Who must 
| approval from the Price Com- 
sion in order to pass On any large in- 
in steel prices tO their cus- 
General Motors, such an 
Id have been the third 
hike since Phase II 
han; for Ford and Chrysler, the sec- 
Í. None are anxious to wear out 
ir welcome on Grayson’s doorstep, 
Í they thus began demanding relief 
in their suppliers. 2 
Both the aerospace wage decision 
the steel price rollback provided 
ouraging signs of a slowdown in 
wage-price spiral. In recent years, 
ons have justified exorbitant wage 
lements by pointing to ever higher 
it of living increases, and companies 
Me been able to pass along higher 
MENTSits to the consumer almost th im- 
nity. That game of economic leap- 
that pe now has some new rules. Às 
rove rospace workers and steel executives 
ktrag ned those who jump toc far are 
that tto land out ol bounds. 
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be chd y T 
bodied Ink at the A&P 
ously | Although business executives gen- 
vai kally have enthusiastically supported 
Fark escent Nixon’s wage-price controls, 
hey have always been aware that those 
rom Dontrols might tip some none-too-prof- 
MOlable companies all the way into the 
en thid, Last week that theoretical pos- 
a tifibility came true—and not for some 
to (mall, struggling concern but for the 
er lalation’s second largest retailer, A&P. 
eTOSPor its third fiscal quarter, ended Nov. 
t el7—a period that included nearly all 
rt Wibf the wage-price freeze and two weeks 
by bf Phase II controlsk—A&P reported 
, Roda loss of $1.1 million, v. a profit of 
se ab$12.9 million in the like quarter a 
- fratlyear earlier. The deficit was the first re- 
mindlported by the supermarket giant for 
„~ Any quarter since it went public 13 
ile, Wyears ago. It occurred, said A&P of- 
Jacksficials, because the chain could not 
se Coraise enough prices* to offset “sharp in- 
tunticreases” in labor and other costs in- 
a Hcurred before the freeze. 
in NM Price control, to be sure, is only 
, hopone of A&P’s problems; the chain, 
n wil noted for its conservative management, 
ter shad been suffering a decline in profits 
e fighwell before the freeze. Price Com- 
5, St mission officials in Washington know 
redi Of no other companies that claim to 
seve be losing money because of controls. 
ae th} Still, A&P’s troubles are not altogether 
permi UNtypical; big supermarket chains gen- 
“to i erally reported fiat or declining earn- 
hike ings for the third quarter, a fact that 
t ste) Wall Street analysts blame partly on 
ure | the freeze. ; 


i. * A&P is not subject to price control on 
. | such items as fresh produce, shell eggs and 
resh fish. 
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STOCK MARKET 


A Tempered Enthusiasm 


Like sunshine after a storm, a mood 
of calm confidence is brightening the 
stock market as it moves into the 
new year. Buoyed by cheering eco- 
nomic prospects, investors have pushed 
stock prices steadily upward for seven 
weeks in a row. 

Last week the long rally gained 
new vigor. The New York Stock Ex- 
change’s Dow Jones industrial average 
spurted above the psychologically im- 
portant 900 mark for the first time in 
three months. Volume in one session 
surged to 21.4 million shares, lifting a 
wide range of stocks, from blue-chip 
stalwarts to long-depressed aerospace 
issues like United Aircraft and Mc- 
Donnell Douglas. At week’s end less 
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hectic trading had pushed the Dow 
Jones to 910, a gain of 112 points 
from last November's low. 

The rise marks a complete flip- 
flop in investor psychology from mid- 
autumn, when prices were being stead- 
ily beaten down by a mixture of 
confusion about the President's eco- 
nomic-controls program and worry 
about the world monetary crisis. Then 
Phase IJ dawned without disaster, 
the dollar was devalued and the 
threat of a global trade war was dis- 
sipated. Now many market profes- 
sionals expect a good year in 1972, 

If so, the economy will clearly ben- 
efit, The stock market's swings have 
an unmeasured but perceptible effect 
on consumer and business confidence. 
A buoyant market would be of more di- 
rect help to the growing number of 
companies of all sizes that are trying 
to raise money by selling new stock. 
The volume of new stock issues has 
more than tripled in the past five 
years, to more than $10.5 billion in 
1971 (see chart). 

Wall Street experts are particularly 
keen on cyclical stocks like autos, steel, 
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machine tools and lending institutions, 
which tend to rise and fall with the 
economy. Their reasoning: earlier pre- 
dictions of a $100 billion gain in this 
year’s gross national product are be- 
ing reinforced by a proliferation of op- 
timistic indicators. 

One is the drop in interest rates on 
a broad front; last week most major 
banks cut their prime rate by yet anoth- 
er 4%, to 5%, enabling businessmen to 
borrow money at the lowest cost in al- 
most six years. Consumers are also 
spending more freely. and factory or- 
ders are rising sharply. Foreign inves- 
tors are pouring their newly revalued 
money into the market. Most important 
is a feeling that in an election year the 
President will do all that he can for the 
market by working to preserve an am- 
ple money supply and shoring up weak 
spots in the economy. Few parties have 
been returned to power when stock 
averages by Election Day have 
fallen below the previous January 
levels. 

A main factor tempering bro- 
kers’ enthusiasm is a gnawing con- 
cern about increasing Government 
control of the market. The 1970 
bear-market debacle swept more 
than 100 brokerage firms into 
merger or bankruptcy and badly 
shook the faith of the investing 
public. Since then, the effective- 
ness of the industry’s all but au- 
tonomous self-regulating agencies 
—the New York Stock Exchange 
and the National Association of 
Securities Dealers—has been 
sharply questioned. 

Clumsy Process. Two weeks 
ago the Securities and Exchange 
o Commission asked Congress to 
grant it greater statutory authority 
over the industry—a request that 
is almost certain to be approved. 
For starters, the SEC has asked that it 
be given power to oversee the entire 
process of transferring stock ownership 
from one buyer to another. The un- 
wieldy process now inyolves bankers 
and other transfer agents who are not 
directly subject to regulation. Failure 
to coordinate their efforts helped to 
cause the backlog of paperwork that 
did much to bring on the 1970 crisis. 
The SEC also wants the right to dis- 
approve any new rules made by the 
self-regulatory bodies, to enforce the 
exchange’s rules and, if warranted, to 
stiffen the penalties meted out by the 
exchange to erring members. 

For the moment, Wall Street is qui- 
etly going along. There is some ques- 
tion whether exchange members will 
exhibit the same equanimity about the 
next set of SEC recommendations, due 
next month. These will deal with the 
far more abrasive issues of how much 
trading should be subject to negotiated 
rather than exchange-fixed commission 
rates, and whether institutional inves- — 
tors, such as mutual funds and in- 
surance companies, should be admitted — 
to membership in the exchange. hic 8s 


A 1952 Italian law stipulates that 
the widow of a Prime Minister gets a 
50% higher pension than the widow 
of an ordinary Minister. So one 81- 
year-old woman is suing the govern- 
ment for a raise in her pension from 
$258.40 to $387.60 a month. After 
all, Husband Benito Mussolini was It- 
aly’s Fascist Prime Minister from 1922 
to 1943 (he was eventually shot by anti- 
Fascist partisans and then hung by 
his heels alongside his mistress). When 
Italian newspapers questioned whether 
the dictators widow really deserved 
more money—plus the return of three 
Mussolini farms thatthe government 
had confiscated—Doniia Rachele re- 
torted: “Non facciame*ridere i polli” 
(literally, “Let’s not make the chickens 
Jaugh”—meaning “Don’t be silly”). 


a 
In a delightfully improbable piece 
of casting, Raquel Welch is going to 
play that blank-eyed; block-bodied 


moppet of the comic strips, Little Or- 
phan Annie, in a CBS-TV special 
called Funny Papers. Annie’s su- 
perrich, superreactionary guardian, 
Daddy Warbucks, will be portrayed 
by Carroll O'Connor, the Archie Bun- 
ker of All in the Family, “We got 
into a little discussion about just 
how sexy Daddy Warbucks was,” 
said Raquel. “We wondered how 
close he should get to Little Or- 
phan Annie, and whether we should 
indicate that there might have been 
a little something going on between 
them. It turned out that Daddy War- 
bucks is straight city, but Carroll 
O’Connor is pretty sexy. We com- 
promised and played it halfway close.” 
a 


Lucky Matthias! Papa Willy Brandi, 
Chancellor of West Germany, was 
finally finished with those earnest con- 
fabulations with President Nixon and 
had taken him to the brand-new Dis- 
ney World at Orlando, Fla., where 
Mickey Mouse himself turned out to 
show him around. Forty-four-year- 
old Mickey (enacted by a Disney em- 
ployee) and ten-year-old Matthias, in 
a T shirt decorated with a big, stars- 
and-stripes “USA,” walked around 
hand in hand, Moving . diplomacy 
Into a new dimension. 

a 

If the scales of justice weigh heav- 
ily on a Chief Justice of the United 
States, so sometimes a Chief Justice 
weighs heavily on the scales, Especially 
if he is retired, like Earl Warren, 80, 
who has checked into Southern Cal- 
ifornia’s posh fat farm, La Costa, to 


‘slough off 15 Ibs. in two weeks of 


diet and exercise. And who should 


be outside the doctor’s Office 

first day but his old friend Actre 

ia de Havilland, 56. S W < 
moved to meet him again afis 
this time,” gushed Olivia, also s 
two weeks and 15 lbs. “Tall 
most darling man—lI’ve had at 
on him for 35 years.” 3 


E 

Latest additions to the annual 
uary infestation of lists include th, 
ditional couturier-cum-socialite «| 
of Best-Dressed Women (No A 
Begum Aga Khan, No. 2; Mrs, l 
Reagan) ; Fashion Designer Mr pl 
well’s Worst-Dressed women (Ne 
Actress Ali MacGraw, No. 2: Jac ‘ 
Onassis); the Motion Picture He 
poll for 1971 Box Office Star) 
John Wayne, No. 2: Clint Each... - 
Dr. Joyce Brothers’ radio poll a a 
Sex-Appealing Men (No. 1: Vice } 


i F. 
ident Spiro Y. Agnew, No. 2: Al s 
Paul Newman); and the Fashion F 
dation of America’s categorized ro 
of Best-Dressed Men, which iney 
cably contains such rumpled mi 
as Aristotle Onassis for “internatio 
society” and Walier Cronkite for “y 
munications.” Said Newscaster (0) 
kite: “This distinction was ean 
entirely by straightening my tie ; 
putting on my jacket just before | 
TV camera turns on.” | 
Gi 
Strolling disconsolately along Uf 
don’s Bond Street, Author Anthi 
Burgess was accosted by a fi 
who: wanted to know why all | 
gloom. He was on his way, said Boe 
gess, to dine with Producer-Dire¢ 
Stanley Kubrick and to see 4 CEY 
work Orange. But why the P 
face, asked his friend, since the i 
—made from Burgess’s 1962 noj 
of the same name—is the hit of ls 
year? “Precisely,” said Burgess.) u, 
sold the screen rights long ago fo 
few hundred dollars.” 
a | 
To dramatize an Administrat 
plan to purchase 565,000 acres of Fl BEGINN 
ida’s Big Cypress Swamp for af wj s» 
eral water reserve, Interior secret Skit 
Rogers Morton and Presidential Dats 
ter Julie Eisenhower went swamp W winter 
Ing—right up to the edge of an 173rd i 
ligator hole. No alligators. So J fles hi 
slogged around happily in her | foam-i 
rowed hip boots. “The water ward. 
good,” she chortled. “My feet Wminun 
hot.” quiltec 
m {lift tic 
Millionaire Cornelius Vandel and hi 
Whitney, 72, called a press conferél ten $2, 
to tell the world that even though! If 
had not been asked to fill the va slope, 
post of U.S. Ambassador to Sp! observ 
he was not going to take the job "knicke 
cause the ten-month period -remaidl cheerf 
until the presidential election was Hof flin 
short “to enable me to accomplish s feet wi 
thing enduring.” After Novembithing. 
though, if anybody cares, “I speak t0#gans, 
Ist Spanish with a Mexican acom great | 
but I’m taking lessons.” 4 
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 AStWo SKI TOURERS SKIMMING THROUGH POWDER SNOW ON VERMONT HILLSIDE 
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ristrall 
of F} BEGINNER SNOWPLOWING AT STOWE 
a) |i ae 
ecri Skiing—the Easy Way 
Da”) _ It is a brilliantly blue, bitterly cold 
{winter afternoon, and Joe Downhill is 
3 ord in line for the chair lift. He shuf- 
yles his $200 fiber glass skis and $90 
Ler i foam-injected Rieker boots, pokes for- 
ter gward a few inches with his $35 alu- 
et “minum poles, and shivers in his $95 
quilted parka, while his $10 all-day 
lift ticket flutters in the chill breeze 
inde and his stomach rumbles from that rot- 
iferél ten $2.50 lunchtime ratburger. 
ugh | If he glances toward some nearby 
vac slope, the suffering Mr. Downhill may 
Spi observe a strange-looking character in 
job ) Knickers and a light sweater striding 
nail cheerfully across the snow on a pair 
vas "of flimsy-looking skis clamped to his 
sh afifeet with a scrap of aluminum or some- 
embthing. His boots look like G.I. bro- 
ak tofgans, and he seems to be having a 
accé8reat time. The knickered apparition 


is indulging in the fastest-growing win- 
ter sport in the world. It is variously 
called cross-country skiing (the com- 
petitive version) or ski touring (the rec- 
reational type), and this season is 
the biggest the sport has ever known. 
“In downhill skiing,” says Airlines 
Pilot Dick Gronning of Minneapolis, 
“you're tied to a lift line. Here you 
just hike out into the farm lands, 
and you feel a real independence. 
It’s really gorgeous.” 

Family Sport. Ski tourers come 
in all sizes, sexes and ages. Steve 
Rieschl, who teaches skiing at Vail, 
says: “They’re the same people who 
canoe, sail, backpack and camp. It’s 
really a self-propelled sport.” A nov- 
ice tourer at Vail over Christmas was 
Wellington Koo, 84, formerly China’s 
ambassador to the U.S. (1915-20 and 
1946-56), who grew so enthusiastic 
over his first lesson that he summoned 
seven members of his family to join 
him on the slopes the next day. At 
Snowmass (Aspen), West Los Angeles 
Housewife Helen Mandel—so unath- 
letic that she doesn’t even use her fam- 
ily’s swimming pool—took her first 
touring lesson over the holidays, and 
now glows: “What freedom! It’s as 
easy as walking. It makes me feel I 
can go almost anywhere.” Her down- 
hilling family is thinking of converting 
too. Says her daughter: “If you stop 
on the slopes, 50,000 people run into 
you and another 50,000 yell at you.” 

Ski touring represents a return to 
the way people skied before skiing 
got fancy. Scandinavians have been 
wild about cross-country for centuries, 
and even in such strongholds of down- 
hill skiing as Switzerland and Italy, 
the sport has caught on remarkably 
in the past few years. Enthusiasts 
break their own trails through any con- 
venient field or forest, skirting icy 
ponds, clambering over fences. Even 
for novices, a ten-mile trek is rou- 
tine. Ski touring is much easier to 
learn than the alpine version: a be- 
ginner can pick up all he needs to 
know in a day or so, while downhill 
skill comes only after two or three 
weeks of intensive coaching, if then. 
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Cross-countrymen avoid plunging 
down the steep, icy slopes beloved 
by downhillers; their narrow skis do 
not provide as much control as al- 
pine models. Milder inclines are no 
problem, however, and climbing is eas- 
ier because of special waxes. 

Touring also is considerably less ex- 
pensive: ski stores in the Minneapolis 
area, for example, offer cross-country 
packages (skis, bindings, boots and 
bamboo poles) for $50 to $100, while 
a similar downhill package would run 
from $250 to $600. Lift tickets cost 
from $8 to $10 a day, while tourers 
ski over hill and dale for nothing. Al- 
pine skiers, particularly at fiercely chic 
slopes like Vail or Sugarbush, often 
find themselves involved in clothing 
competitions (the latest: quilted bell- 
bottom ski pants in burgundy nylon 
for $65), while tourers stick to in- 
expensive knickers, battered denims 
and old sweaters. 

Few Fractures, Safety is a no 
less important factor: cross-country 
skiers use soft, low-cut boots and bind- 
ings that do not lock the entire foot 
to the ski. So’a spill that is serious 
enough to fracture a downhiller’s leg 
usually causes a tourer nothing worse 
than a sprained ankle and a bruise or 
two. Beth Johnson, a housewife from 
Newkirk, Okla., quit alpine skiing af- 
ter a crash that left her leg held to- 
gether with three pins and a flock of 
staples, but now she is hooked on tour- 
ing: “There are no schussboomers hit- 
ting you broadside—just a different 
world, with the quietness and stillness, 
It’s great.” 

The sport’s growing popularity has 
boosted sales of touring equipment. 
During the 1967-69 period, reports the 
Vermont-based Ski Touring Council, 
50,000 pairs of cross-country skis were 
imported, mostly from Norway. The es- 
timate for 1971 is 100,000. Mitch 
Field, manager of Berkeley’s North 
Face Sports Shop, has dropped alpine 
equipment and now offers only cross- 
country gear, with sales doubling every 
year. New York’s Paragon Sporting 
Goods also reports touring gear selling 
at nearly twice the rate of a year ago. 
Traditional ski resorts like Stowe’s 
Trapp Family Lodge and Colorado’s 
Scandinavian Lodge (in Steamboat 
Springs) are now offering regular in- 
struction in cross-country technique. 
and both boast professionally laid-out 
touring trails for neophytes. 

To the dedicated alpinist, cross- 
country skiing is an amateurish par- 
ody of the real art. “My kick is speed,” 
says Jean Chrétien, Canada’s Minister 
of Indian Affairs. “I like to go as fast 
as I can from the top to the bottom 
and hope to be alive when I reach it. 
I am a skier, not a cross-country ski- 
er.” But the only worry among cross- 
country buffs is that the rest of the 
world will take over their cherished | 
sport. “Please don’t tell anyone else 
about it” is the usual line. “We want — 
to keep ìt tọ ourselves.” 4 
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Anderson’s Brass Ring 


Columnist Jack Anderson, Wash- 
ington’s most persistent sensationalist, 
thrives on contention. His column, 
Washington Merry-Go-Round, gives 
his audience frequent scoops, but many 
of his fellow newsmen regard as friv- 
lous his uneven mixture of muck- 
raking and kiss-and-tell gossip. Last 
week, however, Anderson was basking 
in more serious attention, after his 
Merry-Go-Round grabbed off some- 
thing of a brass ring.’ In four col- 
umns, he disclosed private policy dis- 
cussions of the Washington Security 
Action Group, composed of. experts 
from the National Security Council, 
State Department and Pentagon, con- 
cerning Administration action in the 
India-Pakistan war (see THE U.S.). 
Both the New York Times and Wash- 
ington Post asked Anderson’s permis- 
sion to print in full some of the doc- 
uments on which the columns were 
based. He delightedly complied. 

The affair raised three basic ques- 
tions: 1) What did the papers prove 
about U.S. policy? 2) What did they 
prove about the Administration’s in- 
formation practices? 3) How did An- 
derson get them? 

Overstatement. In fact, the pa- 
pers did not add much to what was al- 
ready known about President Nixon’s 
and Henry Kissinger’s strong pro-Pak- 
istan, anti-Indian attitude. Anderson’s 
charges notwithstanding, he did not 
catch the Administration in a gross de- 
ception. The Pentagon papers, dealing 
with more distant but more momentous 
events, showed the Government in a 
far more questionable light. But An- 
derson did provide fascinating detail 
about the Administration’s decision- 
making processes as well as the tone 
and turn of its thinking. 

As to information policy, Anderson 
exaggerated his accomplishment by try- 
ing to make it seem a victory of the 
free press over official censorship. Said 
he; “It is a secret now if a third-rate bu- 
Teaucrat blows his nose. The security 
Stamp is being used as promiscuously 
as a stapling machine.” True enough, 
in general, But the Government ob- 
viously has a right to try to keep its con- 
Sultations private.* The press, on the 
other hand, also has a right—and a re- 

Sponsibility—to print whatever inside 
information it can get, provided it 
does ‘not violate military secrets or 
damage the national security. As to 
how Anders6n got the goods, he sug- 
ests i he simply did a lot of hard 
igging’to pry the documents out of 
a reluctant security establishment. Just 
how reluctant is far from clear. 
ap Anderson will not, of course, iden- 


à ta s Th documents" Were classified secret-sen- 


mations of secret and top secret. 
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iy A: k cesigi tion falls between the of- 


tify his suppliers. “These are the same 
sources who háve been giving me ac- 
cess to classified material for some 
time,” he says. “The difference is that 
until now they have been very wary 
of letting me quote directly. But they 
became gravely concerned about what 
seemed to them a colossal moral blun- 
der in the India-Pakistan situation.” 
There is suspicion that the leak hap- 
pened in the Defense Department. An- 
derson says that his sources at first 
would tell him only the general con- 
tent of the documents, then consented 
to let him quote from them. When he 
insisted, “I must document this; you 
have to go all the way,” they turned 
over copies of “dozens” of papers. 

Legman. The columnist’s desire 
for hard proof to support his articles is 
understandable, particularly because 
some of his previous revelations had 
been questioned or generally ignored. 
While he was still the legman and col- 
laborator of the late Drew Pearson in 
1964, Anderson cast doubt ‘on the 
Johnson Administration’s official ver- 
sion of the Tonkin Gulf incident. If he 
had been able to quote verbatim from 
Government papers, he says now, that 
story would have received the attention 
it deserved. Last year, nine months be- 
fore the U.S. conducted its recent 
heavy “protective reaction” raids 
against North Viet Nam, Anderson re- 
vealed plans for just such air strikes, to 
last from three to ten days. 

Not all of his exclusives hit im- 
portant nails so squarely. It is im- 
possible to come up with seven ex- 
posés a week, and occasionally he takes 
cheap shots, like his recent opus about 


ANDERSON POSING WITH “EVIL” 
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a minor official who may have take 
his secretary on a business trip for, |p 4 
Official reasons. The Anderson rel i. 
struction of the Chappaquiddick a 
cident, accusing Edward Kennedy. 
asking a cousin to take the blame isp) 
garded as largely fictional. But se | m 
times Anderson columns draw blank! y 
denials and then turn out to be t i 
It was Anderson. who in 1966 e ps 
posed the misuse of campaign fun f g 
by the late Senator Thomas Dodd. " si 
Since inheriting the column fron M 
Pearson in 1969, Anderson has add gi 
ed about 75 new clients, raising his sy ass- 
dication outlets to more than 704 e 
Anderson employs two legmen of hi (ie? 
own now, along with three secretarie á 
but still does plenty of personal spadh 
3 : F è| CHICA 
work. He is rarely seen at press con Flai 
ferences or open events. Rather h i" 
cultivates sources that other newsme, its los 
ignore and each week receives tip to 74 
by the hundreds from bureaucrat week 
and ordinary citizens who think tha one c 
they have discovered wrongs that need plain’ 
exposure. He does not hesitate te faster 
deal in purloined papers; in the Dodi wante 
case, the Senator’s aides filched offi¢ well 
records. Anderson has even had’ J tralia 
Edgar Hoover’s garbage cans rap 1952 
sacked, establishing. for the record ney p 
that Hoover serves Chivas Reg years 
Scotch and takes pills to relieve stom flair t 
ach gas. His motive, he says, was to par cago 
ody an FBI investigative technique, for tl 
He can be both puckish and staid > Me 
Last year, to illustraté an article aboy based 
him in Washingtonian, he happili has b 
posed with a live snake slithering fror Cene: 
under a rock—supposedly a symba Sched 
of his detection of evil. In his per Per Y 
sonal life, he is anything but flam Prom 
boyant. A onetime Mormon missionan 101M 
who attends church regularly, Ande arate 
son, 49, avoids Washington night lif [O° a 
the way he avoids alcohol and 10 \78 © 
bacco. The father of nine, Andersi ket pi 
does much of his writing at home in Bi ate 8 
thesda, Md., so that he can spen 
more time with his family. | 
Anderson may now be taken ali 
tle more seriously in Washington. H « 
industriousness and courage have ne p 1 
er been questioned, and the latest $ Philac 
ries of columns prove that his 17 a 
formation pipelines indeed run de tiis 
“Jack’s right there on the cutting eds that 
says Washington Post Executive E is ae 
itor Ben Bradlee, who runs the ca seven 
umn on the comics page. Several yè Posts 
ago the Post moved the Merry-¥ nicipa 
Round to a more prestigious place l merce 
the paper, but a wave of reader P from 
test forced it back among the funn than | 
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fees 
)knack 
> A year ago, when he was prom He a 
ed from Washington bureau chie! \press 

become the youngest managing ed! some 

in the Chicago Tribune’s 125-year Msees ne 
tory, Russell Freeburg, then 47, sell policy. 
the certain heir to Editor Clayton Kill analyt 
patrick, 57. His mission was to wasn’t 
brighten up the staid Trib and ch® 


CHICAGO TODAY 


etarie 4 it? 
Spade CHICAGO “TRIBUNE'S” McCROHON 
SS con! Flair from a sister. 
er, h 
va its long circulation slide, from 868,000 
es tip to 745,000 in the past decade. Last 
aucrat week Freeburg resigned abruptly from 
1k tha one of the top jobs in journalism, ex- 
at nee plaining that he wanted “to do things 
ate {¢faster than the corporate management 
> Dodd wanted to move.” His successor is Max- 
1 offid well McCrohon, 43, an amiable Aus- 
had’ j tralian who first came to the U.S. in 
s ran 1952 as a correspondent for a Syd- 
recor ney paper. He settled in Chicago nine 
Regal years later and has brought plenty of 
© stom flair tothe Trib’s afternoon sister, Chi- 
to pay cago Today, as its managing editor 
te, |for the past two years. 
d staid > Media General, tnc., the Richmond- 
> aboy based communications conglomerate, 
happil| has been forced to cut back its Media 
g from General Financial Daily to a weekly 
symbo schedule. The chart-filled 72-page pa- 
is per Per was begun last summer with a 
t flam Promise to report in detail on the per- 
cionan {OTMances and prospects of 3,250 sep- 
Ander arate stocks (Time, Sept. 13). Targeted 
sht fit fOr a circulation of 10,000, it was sell- 
nd ta 2g only 2,500, mostly to stock mar- 
derse ket professionals. “We weren’t getting 
>in BY 28Y growth,” laments Media General 
spen President Alan Donnahoe. “It was too 
¡much of an encyclopedia to digest 
n al every day.” In hopes of better times, 
yn, H however, Donnahoe will keep the word 
a nel daily "in his weekly’s title. 
test st > In his swearing-in speech last week, 
his if Bhiadelphta Mayor Frank Rizzo called 
. detf an an old-fashioned quest for jobs.” 
edge) oS Honor has already delivered on 
< nj that promise as far as the local press 
e o IS concerned. Rizzo has signed up 
1 yell vost Journalists for important city 
af ee ayaucluding those of deputy mu- 
Jace! mene managing director and com- 
or pi Gone director. The salaries range 
unnie th n $19,000 to $34,000—far more 
than they were making as newsmen. 
ee a tough-talking former police 
Rear Erai has always shown a 
rom He h or cultivating local reporters. 
hief DES as generally received a favorable 
edil some BR Philadelphia, except from 
a tee see ontal writers. The mayor 
een policy. ue unusual in his recruitment 
Killa y: Newsmen are perceptive and 
n Daf analytical. I never met one who 
o E wasn't sharp.” 
(e 
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This watch 
has 
conquered the 
whole wide world 
Why ? 


and the more exacting demands of 
their elders. 


The absolutely extraordinary success 
of the Tissot PR 516 all over the world 
is striking confirmation of the very real 
qualities of this exceptional watch. 

Onallfive continents, hundreds of thou- 
sands of people are already wearing 
the PR 516. Why this terrific popularity, 
why this exceptional confidence ? 

fl Because the PR 516 fully meets the 


needs and tastes of awide public com- 
bining the enthusiasm of the young 


4 
fi Because the PR516 is a modern,wa- 
terproof, self-winding calendar watch 
— with the day and date on the luxury 
models. 


Mi Because the famous PR 516 is a 
sturdy watch, a real man’s watch. 


Bi Because it is a Tissot product, : 
synonymous with quality. ae 4 


For free brochure, write to Tissot, Le Locle, Switzerland ! 


TISSOT pr 516 GL 


World-wide sales and service 


The Need for New Myths 


that expresses a culture’s attitude toward life, death 
the universe around it. The Greek myth of Promethe, 
the Titan who stole fire from Olympus and gave ita 


The latest incarnation of Oedipus, the continued ro- 
mance of Beauty and the Beast, stands this afternoon on 
the corner of 42nd Street and Fifth Avenue, waiting for 


the traffic light to change. iaa Campbell 


a 

HAT statement, fanciful as it sounds, is simply a short- 

hand way of saying that everyone is a creature of 
myth, that the ancient legends and tales of the race are 
still the master keys to the human psyche. The science- 
minded Victorians who sneered at myths as superstitious 
twaddle were guilty of akind of scientific superstition them- 
selves: the belief that reason could explain all human mo- 
tives. Aided by paepgepg ysis, anthropology and mE 

tury offaréhaeological discovery, m 

mame of a century ar patie has replaced the 
Victorians’ sneers with re- 
spect and even awe. My- 
thology, its partisans are 
now claiming, tells as much 
about humanity—its deepest 
fears, sorrows, joys and 
hopes—as dreams tell about 
an individual. “Myths are 
public dreams,” says Joseph 
Campbell, who is probably 
the world’s leading expert 
on mythology. “Dreams are 
private myths. Myths are ve- 
hicles of communication be- 
tween the conscious and the 
unconscious, just as dreams 
are.” 

The trouble is, Campbell 
asserts, that this communica- 
tion has broken down in the 
modern Western world. The 
old myths are no longer op- 
erative, and effective new 
myths have not arisen to re- 
place them. As a result, he 
maintains, the West is going 
through an agony of reorien- 
tation matched only by a pe- 
riod during the 4th millenni- 
um B.C., when the Sumerians first conceived the concept of 
a mathematically ordered cosmos and thus changed utterly 
man’s concept of the universe around him. 

Campbell’s words carry extraordinary weight, not only 
among scholars but among a wide range of other people 
who find his search down mythological pathways relevant 
to their lives today. A professor of literature at Sarah Law- 
rence College in Bronxville, N.Y., Campbell has written 
and edited some 20-odd books on mythology. They in- 
clude a massive four-volume work entitled The Masks of 
God; The Flight of the Wild Gander and the book for 
which he is most famous, Hero With a Thousand Faces, a 
brilliant €Xamination, through ancient hero myths, of 
man’s eternal struggle for identity. Hero, which has had 
Sales of more than 110,000 copies, an impressive figure 
for a scholarly book, has become a bestseller on cam- 
pus. After 37 years of teaching in relative obscurity, Camp- 
bell, at 67, has now become a well-known and respected 
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ee § figure in academe. 


~ What is a myth? In Campbell's academic jargon, it is 

“a dreamlike “symbol that evokes and directs psychological 

energy.” A vivid story or legend, it is but one part of a larg- 
er 


ric of myths that, taken together, form a mythology 
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man, thus symbolizes the race’s aspirations, eyen Wh the | 
they conflict with the powers of nature. The almost ca as di 
temporary Hebrew myth of the trials of Job, on the ott: form 
hand, symbolizes man’s submission to a power above : 
ture, even when that power seems cruel and unjust n F 
two myths are, in effect, picture stories that tell the h EDS 
losophies of two totally divergent cultures. The Greek stres port 
es man’s heroic striving for human values and civilization ne is 
the Hebrew emphasizes, rather, man’s humble spiritual a timis 
render to God’s will. Abraham’s willingness to sacrifia p s 
Isaac is the supreme symbol of this attitude. i RO 
Though not true in a literal sense, a myth is no a a: 
what it is considered to be in everyday speech—ag fan of vi 
tasy or a misstatement. It is rather a veiled explanatio to us 
of the truth. The transformation from fact to myth is end! N 
lessly fascinating. The battle of Achiiles and Hector, for e 
ample, is symbolic, but there was a Trojan War in whid least 
great heroes fought. The psychological duel betwee drear 
Faust and the Devil is a philosophical and psychological mel each 
aphor, but Georg Faust, a German magician who wa cordi 
born about 1480, did live and did make claims to sul a par 
perhuman power, including the ability to restore the los muni 
works of Plato and Aristotle and to repeat the miracle in thi 
of Christ. Yet it was not until poets like Christopher Mar and 1 
lowe and Goethe took up the legend that Faust became fa real « 
mous—and mythic. The Faust story appealed to Mar ably 
lowe and to Goethe because the times in which the) same 


work 


lived, eras in which faith and reason were in basic con had f 
flict, called for such a symbolic struggle. Ir 
E vide 


What should a mythology do? In Campbell’s view, ¢ brilli: 
“properly operating’ mythology has four importan on dt 
functions: adel 
> To begin with, through its rites and imagery it waken Situat 
and maintains in the individual a sense of awe, gratitud was l 
and even rapture, rather than fear, in relation to the my berlai 
tery both of the universe and of man’s own existence with light 


’ 


ay Char! 
> Secondly, a mythology offers man a comprehensive, U PA ih 
derstandable image of the world around him, roughly in a Ei 
cord with the best scientific knowledge of the time. l Smile 
symbolic form, it tells him what his universe looks lil ble’s 


and where he belongs in it. ¢ hostil 
> The third function of a living mythology is to supp% O 
the social order through rites and rituals that will impre cantai 
and mold the young. In India, for example, the bas myth 
myth is that of an impersonal power, Brahma, that em sion. ‘ 
bodies the universe. The laws of caste are regarded as augur 
herent features of this universe and are accepted a emies 
obeyed from childhood. Cruel as this may seem to Wes post-\ 
erners, the myth of caste does give Indian society a sti an At 
bility it might otherwise lack and does make life beara 
to the impoverished low castes. JOMETHE 
P The fourth and, in Campbell’s view, the most import H 
function of mythology, is to guide the individual, stage” 
Stage, through the inevitable psychological crises of & ug 
ful life: from the childhood condition of dependi 
through the traumas of adolescence and the trials of adh W 
hood to, finally, the deathbed. 3 
The churches and synagogues still provide mythologi® 
guidance for many, Campbell argues; for many othe 
however, this guidance fails. The result is that, whe) 
once religion served, many have turned to psychoanal 
or encounter groups. “All ages before ours believe 
gods in some form or other,” wrote Carl J ung, whos¢ th 


lori [ collective unconscious have most profoundly in- 
adi Puen Camere thinking. “Heaven has become empty 
i space to us, a fair memory of things that once were. But 
lour heart glows, and secret unrest gnaws at the roots of 
our being.” In search of something that they can hold on 
to, many people in the West, particularly the young, are ei- 
| ther returning to Christian fundamentalism through the 
Jesus Revolution (TIME, June 21) or turning to the re- 
i| ligions of the East, chiefly Buddhism and Hinduism. “The 
| swamis are coming from India, and they re taking away 
the flock,” says Campbell. They re speaking of religion 
as dealing with the interior life and not about dogmatic 
i formulae and ritual requirements. 
1e Othe a 
For the vast majority, Campbell believes, the West's 
| general lack of spiritual authority has been a disaster, 
| Forty years in the study of eternal symbols have made Camp- 
S i bell a conservative of a rather dark hue. Though he is Op- 
lization timistic about the long.range, he finds the present bleak 
ual sy; indeed. “We have seen what has happened to primitive 
SAcrifi) communities unsettled by the white man’s civilization,” 
he observes. “With their old taboos discredited, they im- 
is no mediately go to pieces, disintegrate, and become resorts 
-a fan of vice and disease. Today the same thing is happening 
anatio; to us.” 
is end! Many Oriental and primitive societies even today have 
for ey working mythologies, and Communist countries have at 
| whi¢ least the basis of a mythology in Marxism. The Marxist 
etweg dream of the withering away of the state, after which 
al me} each man will give according to his abilities and receive ac- 
no wal cording to his needs, echoes numerous religious beliefs of 
to sui a paradise on earth or a Second Coming. The Chinese Com- 
the los} munists have, in addition, the myth of the “Long March” 
niracle in the ’30s and the subsequent sanctuary of Mao Tse-tung 
T Mar and his followers in the caves of Yenan. The events were 
ame fa) real enough, but for this generation of Chinese, and prob- 
> Mar ably for generations to come, they will. have much the 
h the) same deep mythological significance that the Trojan War 
ic con had for the Greeks. 
In the West there have been desperate attempts to pro- 
| vide at.least fragments of a modern mythology. Churchill 
brilliantly re-created the myth of St. George and the drag- 
on during World War II: the picture of little Britain, a cit- 
adel of justice, besieged by the evil Nazi hordes. The 
waken Situation, of course, was much as he painted it—Britain 
atitud) Was besieged and Hitler was evil—but a Neville Cham- 
e mys) berlain would not have been able, as Churchill was, to 
e with light up his people with the basic themes of their culture. 
Charles de Gaulle, both as wartime leader and President 
ve, ut} Of the Fifth Republic, quite consciously resurrected the 
y in a ghost of Joan of Arc. “To my mind,” he wrote, “France can- 
me, I not be France without greatness.” The founders of Israel 
ks lili Similarly evoked, and still evoke, mythič images of the Bi- 
ble’s chosen people to enable Israelis to survive in their 
upp% hostile environment. } ! 
mpre Often, such attempts add up merely to rhetoric or in- 
> bas Cantation. John Kennedy sought to revive the American 
at em Myth that the U.S. was a country with a messianic mis- 
| as if Sion. “Now the trumpet summons us again,” he said in his In- 
d an augural Address, “to a struggle against the common en- 
wes Mies of man: tyranny, poverty, disease and war itself. A 
a st post-Viet Nam U.S. can no longer quite believe in such 
sarabl 29 American mission. And Martin Luther King Jr. worked 
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FAUST & MEPHISTOPHELES 


APOLLO 11 MOON LANDING 


to provide the nation’s blacks with a myth of their own. 
“Tve been to the mountaintop and I’ve looked over, and 
I've seen the promised land,” King said the night before 
he was killed, echoing the Bible’s story of Moses on 
Mount Sinai. 

For centuries Americans were emboldened by the 
myth of the endless frontier, the notion that a new life 
could always be started out West, whether the West was 
Ohio or California. That version outlasted the frontier it- 
self, but no one believes in it today. Campbell hopes 
that the landings on the moon will reinvigorate that myth- 
ic tradition. Only a handful of people can go to the 
moon, and no one would want to stake out his 160 
acres there, but the excitement of the journey itself is in- 
fectious, a re-enactment on the TV screen of Pro- 
metheus’ stealing fire from the gods. Beyond that, 
Campbell believes, there is an even more durable myth: 
the “American Dream.” That is the idea, grounded in 
fact, that a man is judged on his own ability rather 
than on his family or his place in society. “This pes- 
simistic optimist thinks that that myth still works,” he 
says. “The fact that Nixon was a poor boy and was yet 
elected President is a good example.” 

a 

In the final analysis, however, it is wrong in Camp- 
bell’s view to ask for one grand mythology that will guide 
people today. Instead there must be many different my- 
thologies for many different kinds of people. “There is no 
general mythology today,” Campbell says, “nor can there 
ever be again. Our lives are too greatly various in their back- 
grounds, aims and possibilities for any single order of sym- 
bols to work effectively on us all.” The new myths must 
be internalized and individual, and each man must find 
them for himself. Some, in fact, are following mytholog- 
ical paths today, unconsciously and without design. The hip- 
pie who leaves society and goes off to a commune, for 
example, is being guided by a mythological map of with- 
drawal and adventure laid down by Christ in the desert, 
the Buddha at Bodh-Gaya, and Mohammed in his cave of 
meditation at Mount Hira. 

The man in search of an ideal could at least begin, Camp- 
bell thinks, by searching through the myths of antiquity, re- 
ligion and modern literature. For the elite who can read 
and understand them, T.S. Eliot, James Joyce, Thomas 
Mann, among modern writers and poets, and Pablo Pi- 
casso and Paul Klee, among modern artists, have updated 
the ancient mythological motifs. Campbell and the other my- 
thologists are, in a sense, providing the workbooks for the 
poets—the modern Daedaluses in turtlenecks. “It doesn’t 
matter to me whether my guiding angel is for a time 
named Vishnu, Shiva, Jesus, or the Buddha,” Campbell 
says. “If you’re not distracted by names or the color of 
hair, the same message is there, variously turned. In the mul- 
titude of myths and legends that have been preserved to us 
—both in our own Western arts and literatures, syn- 
agogues and churches, and in the rites and teachings of 
those Oriental and primitive heritages now becoming known 
to us—we may still find guidance.” 

The mythologists are not providing myths, but they 
are indicating that something is missing without them. 
They are telling modern man that he has not outgrown my- 
thology and will never outgrow it so long as he has hopes 
and fears beyond the other animals. a Gerald Clarke 
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Inciting to Violence 


The uproar started just a year ago. 
Once again, the U.S. seemed to be es- 
calating the war in Viet Nam—this 
time with an armored foray into Laos 
——and once again U.S. university cam- 
puses were up in arms. Stanford saw 
a fire-bombing and many smashed win- 
dows. Radical students decided to pro- 
test further by seizing the university s 
$5 million Computation Center. Angry 
students mobilized in White Plaza and 
found the center’s doors all locked. 

While the students milled about, a 
professor named H. Bruce Franklin ha- 
rangued them on their duties: “So now 


by a circuitous route. Son of a small 
stockbroker in New York, he was the 
first member of his family to go to col- 
lege (Amherst), and there was no rad- 
icalism then. In the late 50s he even 
served as an intelligence officer for 
the Strategic Air Command. It was 
only in 1965, when he was already 
well established in Stanford’s English 
department, that he began to turn into 
a “revolutionary,” which he defined 
as “someone who believes that the 
rich people who run the country ought 
to be overthrown and that the poor 
and working people ought to run the 
country. Simple, isn’t it?” _ 

Franklin, claiming his rights of free 
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WIFE JANE WITH CARBINE 


A pattern of conduct constituting a challenge to the institution. 


what we're asking is for people to make 
that tiny little gesture to . . . shut down 
the most obvious machinery of war, 
such as that Computation Center.” 
Shortly thereafter, the crowd broke 
into the building, took control and cut 
off the power to the computers. Offi- 
cials countered by summoning the po- 
lice. It was not an epic battle, but it was 
enough to convince Stanford President 
Richard Lyman that he had to deal with 
the question of H. Bruce Franklin, as- 
sociate professor of English, recognized 
expert on Melville, and self-proclaimed 
Maoist, Only a month earlier, Franklin 
had joined a band of students in heck- 
ling Henry Cabot Lodge, former U.S. 
ambassador to Saigon, with cries of 
“oink-oink.” When Lyman complained 
' that DE behavior was inappro- 
priate, Franklin agreed, adding: “The 
appropriate response to war criminals 
E a they should be locked up or ex- 
ecüted.” Lyman now proposed that 
Franklin be fired on four charges of dis- 
' Tupting the university by incitements to 


ie! ‘inl if, 37, a short, wiry figure 

- who likes appear in battered khaki 
Army shirts, had come to this crisis 
N 


speech, demanded a full hearing on 
his case. As a tenured professor (on 
the Stanford faculty since 1961), he 
had the support of many teachers who 
disagreed with both his views and his 
vehemence. To academics, tenure af- 
ter several years of service is almost sa- 
cred; it represents job security, the 
freedom to speak and write without 
fear of reprisal. 

Lyman arranged for a quasi-judi- 
cial hearing, probably the most elabo- 
rate ever held for a controversial teach- 
er. A seven-member faculty board 
worked full time for six weeks, listen- 
ing to more than 100 witnesses, as well 
as tapes of Franklin’s various speeches, 
Last week it delivered its verdict. It dis- 
missed the Lodge episode, but it decid- 
ed unanimously that “Professor Frank- 
lin did intentionally incite and urge per- 
sons at the White Plaza rally to occupy 
the Computation Center illegally.” 
More generally, the board said: “Pro- 
fessor Franklin engages in a pattern of 
conduct that constitutes a continual 
challenge to the institution.” By a 5-to-2 
majority, the board declared that 
Franklin should be dismissed forth- 
with, just as President Lyman had pro- 


posed. The minority filed a dissentias 
opinion that Franklin should remaj n ; 
“a part of what this university op ,§ 
university is meant to be.” a 
Franklin’s reaction was Melog 
matic. He called a press conferen Ne 
and brought along his blonde wi y 
Jane, who carried an unloaded 4 
bine to demonstrate that “that’s aie ey 
political power comes from” (a T 
ation on one of Chairman Mao’s i tae 
vorite sayings). Franklin declared th S 
the hearing had been “a roaring sy pe 
cess” because it had “brought this fa E ant 
cism out from under the rocks,” Won) Soir 
there be violence on the campus? « rest 
hope so,” said Franklin. the r 
By week’s end, Franklin’s hope ha A 
not been realized. But a group of 7 ern’s 
professors expressed “outrage,” an, 
Nobel-prizewinning Chemist Liny 
Pauling denounced “a great blow 4 
freedom of speech.” Daniel Ellsberg 9) 
“Pentagon Papers” fame drew a crow 
of 2,000 to Stanford’s Memoria 
Church, where he defended Franklin! 
politics and admitted his own “baffle 
ment” at the problem of ending th 
Viet Nam War. Later, some 200 st 
dents marched to President Lyman 
office and nailed an ultimatum to hi 
door: “Rehire Bruce by Tuesday 
noon.” With Defense Department te 
cruiters scheduled to visit Palo Alto be 
fore the ultimatum runs out, Franklit 
still had reason to hold to his hopes, 


Others Under Fire 

Among faculty members engagi [f 
in battle with their universities: 7 
THE AGNOSTIC—Augustine Caffrey, 4 
former Jesuit priest. Fairfield Univer 
sity President William McInnes di 
clared that a professor at the Catholl 
institution could not teach theolog 
while questioning the faith. Fairfield) MODE 
board of trustees rebuffed Melnn Zealo 
and supported Caffrey, who is cu 
rently aching Problems of Atheist car 
THE DEMONSTRATOR—Political Scient ete 
Michael Parenti, 36. The trustees | n abi 
the University of Vermont cancel ikea 
his contract “to protect the image! TA 
the university.” Their main criticise 41, of 
Parenti’s conviction in Illinois, whe steadi 
he previously taught, for fighting W 
a policeman during riots after the Kel the st 
State killings. Despite strong supp)... 
from students and faculty, Parenti W S36 t 
leave after this school year. . 
THE HUMORIST—Sociologist Lee Well icit fo 
32, member of the Chicago SeYëVived 
Weiner’s appointment to the Ruts with } 
faculty was controversial from © tract t] 


came from a birthday party for Bl Daviq 
Panther Leader Bobby Seale. A ™ the m 
York Times reporter asked W" trustee 


what he was doing nowadays, andi w] 
jokingly answered, “I’m trying to of has fix 
nize a new kind of Communist Pat!Y|the lat 
New Jersey.” New Jersey legisla direct 
protested to Governor William Ca¥able g 
Weiner, anxious not to jeopardiz@ cable 

academic future, agreed to leave. 
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tesi New Man Out 

de wj Young and energetic, John High- 


led Caltower came down on the Museum 
S whe of Modern Art like a wolf on the fold 
@ Va —only to find that the fold was full 
of veteran wolves. He told the trust- 
. tees to their faces: “I am not in- 
INZ sy terested in the museum as an el- 
is fy egant warehouse for gems, but in its 
Won value as an educational force. I'm in- 
‘terested in changing the direction of 
useum. 

a at 36, Hightower came to the Mod- 
P of Jern’s directorship from a successful 
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irfield) MODERN‘S EX-DIRECTOR HIGHTOWER 
AcInn Zealous but frustrated. 
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»qjhe pared services, cut the staff from 
[536 to some 420, managed to reduce 
wei last year’s anticipated $1.8 million def- 
Seve Clt to about $800,000. Hightower sur- 
putg ved a strike by museum employees 
jwith honor, ultimately signing a con- 
ee. j ‘Tact that left both sides content. 
ae Last week, Chairman of the Board 
r į David Rockefeller and William Paley, 
weil museum president, fired him; some 
trustees were not even consulted. 
ap rf! Why? Perhaps because the museum 
to, 0 [has fixed in its memory the image of 
pam the late René d’Harnoncourt, who was 
isla director from 1949 to 1968. An ami- 
CaMable giant of a man, he had impec- 
dizé “cable scholarship, gentle charm, and 


> 
=r 


the kind of offhand 


or r authority that 
makes administration easy and donors 


eager. His successor, Bates Lowry, 
proved to be a disastrous administrator 
and lasted only ten months. Hightower 
remained 20. His failure has something 
to do with that impalpable thing called 
presence. He looked even more boy- 
ish than his years. Often compelled 
by his job as director to address fund- 
raising dinners or opening-show gath- 
erings, he faced one of the world’s 
most knowledgeable audiences with the 
admission that “I do not pretend to 
know much about art history.” 

This grated on the senior staff. 
There was a difference of purpose. 
He wanted to “put the museum into 
the streets.” The trustees wanted the 
museum to remain “reflective and in- 
terpretive,” in Hightower’s phrase. And 
he had learned about trustees. “I had 
the responsibility all right,” he said. 
“The problem was to get the author- 
ity.” A good man in the wrong job. 

As acting director, the trustees 
named Richard Oldenburg, 38, brother 
of Sculptor Claes Oldenburg and the 
museum’s director of publications since 
1969. The search for a new d’Har- 
noncourt continues. 


Quirky Angler 


California these days harbors a 
whole generation of stoned, amiable 
ironists, who work at an angle to the 
High Seriousness of New York. They 
needle their audience with the sug- 
gestion that art, like experience, is in- 
consistent stuff, vulnerable and quirky, 
full of tackiness and paradox. Best 
known among them is a lanky, mer- 
curial artist named William T. Wiley, 
34, who lives and works outside San 
Francisco in a frame house with 
(shades of Brautigan!) a trout stream 
flowing beside it. His traveling show, 
organized by the University Art Mu- 
seum in Berkeley, opens this week at 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Wiley’s paintings, watercolors and 
constructions have a cobbled-together 
air; negligence becomes a creative prin- 
ciple, and the joke is always on cul- 
ture. Of a period spent in New York, 
he remarks: “I saw a lot of important 
work being done and thought, ‘That’s 
good; I don’t have to do important 
things. It’s like all that has been tak- 
en care of.’” 

The notion that you are what you 
eat becomes expanded, in Wiley’s work, 
to the idea that you are what you hap- 
pen to have around, and Wiley has pro- 
duced a whole iconography from the 
litter in his backyard. Thank You Hide, 
1970, is a fair example of Wiley’s bri- 
colage, with its rusty pickax snagged, 
like an unwanted anchor, on a knot- 
ted line from an improvised fishing 
pole, its ragged sheet of ox hide, its con- 


fusingly labeled (“Fresh Bait,” “Nietz- 
sche”) objects perched on a raw wood 
shelf. They can only be decoded in 
terms of Wiley’s own convoluted mem- 
ories, but their point has more to do 
with a remark of Marcel Duchamp, 
whom Wiley vastly admires: “There 
is no solution because there is no prob- 
lem,” This openness and tolerance to- 
ward objects and meanings is the es- 
sential subject of Wiley’s work. It is 
all about not being hassled. 

But attitudes are one thing, results 
another. Generally, the constructions 
are the flimsiest area of Wiley’s art. 
His watercolors and oils are a dif- 
ferent matter. The White Rhino In- 
jured, 1966, is a marvel of surrealist 
compression: the unfortunate pachy- 


CALIFORNIA‘S WILLIAM WILEY 
Funky but haunting. 


derm’s skin is reduced to several turns 
of gray, wrinkled hosepipe surrounding 
a block of white meat fram which 
pink blood flows; it is a funky but 
hauntingly succinct image of yulner- 
ability. “I’m a maze of information 
about reflections mirrored in oppo- 
sites,” begins the caption to his pun- 
ningly titled Wizdumb Bridge, 1969, 
and the declaration fits the imagery, 
which manages to be both specific 
and curiously vague. The cracked con- 
crete is Wiley’s studio floor, the tipped- 
over paint tin that spreads its river 
beneath the “bridge” is an everyday ac- 
cident. But the sum effect is a crazy 
quilt of potentially familiar objects, a 
mosaic of recollection that is suggested 
but eludes the viewer. In this way, 
Wiley manages to endow something 
as banal as a wooden stump with a tan- 
talizing load of implied memory. 
The strategy is as old as surrealism. 
So are the verbal games, with their 
free association and childish puns 
But in Wiley’s hands it all acquires 
a special density. = Robert Hughes — 


Bullet Bob v. Roger the Dodger 


If you look at successful Aquarians, 
you will note that theirs is a new, 
unique, or progressive approach to 
whatever they are doing. They are 
blessed with a great fixity of purpose 
in completing what they started. 

—Astrologist Carroll Righter 


I was perhaps inevitable in the Age 
of Aquarius that two young men born 
in the first week of February would ul- 
timately battle for the same prize. But 
when Quarterbacks Roger Staubach of 
the Dallas Cowboys and Bob Griese of 
the Miami Dolphins meet in the Super 
Bowl for the Noe ootball League 
Ra 
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DOLPHIN QUARTERBACK GRIESE & COACH SHULA 
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championship this week, they will have 
more in common than their Aquarian 
fixity of purpose. 

Staubach was raised in the Mid- 
west. So was Griese. Staubach was a 
class president and star baseball, bas- 
ketball and football player in high 
school. So was Griese. Staubach was 
turned down by Notre Dame, the col- 
lege he passionately wanted to attend. 
So was Griese. Staubach was named a 
college all-America in his junior year. 
So was Griese. Staubach is a Roman 
Catholic, is married to a former nurse, 
sells real estate, has blue eyes, short- 
trimmed hair and is modest and re- 
served. Ditto for Griese on all 
counts. Staubach is the leading 
passer in the National Football 
Conference. Griese is the lead- 
ing passer in the American 
Football Conference. Now, on 
the eve of the sixth annual Su- 
per Bowl, the two best young 
quarterbacks in professional 
football are preparing to estab- 
lish a crucial difference in their 
parallel careers: the difference 
between winner and loser. 

The match-up of the Aquar- 
ians and their teams—little old 
Miami (the Cinderella team) 
and big bad Dallas (the fierc- 
est force in the West)—has 
stirred more than the usual 
frenzy among the nation’s pro- 


football freaks. In Miami, 
where attendance at home 
games averaged a meager 


34,687 just two seasons ago, 
more than 78,000 screaming, 
hanky-waving “Dol-fans”’ 
jammed the Orange Bowl last 
week to watch their beloved 


Dolphins score a stunning 


MIAMI HERALD 


A.F.C. play-off victory over the W : 
Champion Baltimore Colts. InD n D 
no less a booster than Lyndon Bad 5 
Johnson moseyed into town chA £ 
the Cowboys’ N.F.C. play-off win «. 
the San Francisco 49ers, roamed a 
locker room shaking hands : of 
drawled: “They wouldn’t let "ie bar 
on the range if you didn’t win.” a a 
The nation’s No. 1 football f P 
was not idle either. From the Whi m 
House, Richard Nixon put throu io T 
call to the home of Miami Con u 
Don Shula at 1:30 a.m. Says Shul M 
“He told me, “Now you understar A 
that I’m a Washington Redskin fa 1b: 
but I’m a part-time resident of Mia sc 
and I’ve been following the Dolphi ta 
very closely.’ ” During their ten-miny 8u 
chat, says Shula, the President “talk bu 
real technical football. He told J 6i 
that Dallas was.a pretty tough ch in 
but that he thought we could hit Way Ste 
field on a down-and-in pattern.” Was! _ fiv 
ington Redskin’ fans, among othe) 24; 
have reason to be skeptical abouti Ro 
presidential strategy. Shortly befo) €n 
the Redskins’ 24-20 loss to the 49 
two weeks ago, Nixon called Redski Bra 
Coach George Allen to suggest anen Si 
around reverse by Flanker Roy Ji O2- 
ferson. Allen tried it, and Jeffers) ‘St! 
was nailed for a 13-yd. ‘loss. sha 
Old Campaigners. Once, it w 1" 
assumed that a young quarterback hi eac] 
to spend several years warming U H i 
bench before he could even begini oe 
master the complexities of the p pes 
game. No more. Staubach and Gh hie 
se, leading the top teams in each leag 
into the biggest game of the year, 9 oqo, 
bolize a changing of the guard—thet} blits 
umph of youthful field generals o" you 
veteran campaigners. can | 
Familiar names are still arou| ty p 
but the best of the still-acll Grice, 
quarterbacks who reigned  knoy 
pro football for the past dec Jike} 
are getting long in the too A 
John Unitas, still wearing man 
old high-top-style cleats that! with 
sported when he broke in W} didat 
the Baltimore Colts 16 seas” footb 
ago, is 38. John Brodie, a % I thin 
vivor of 15 colorful campalf on a 
with the 49ers, is 36. Bart Stf a che 
of the Green Bay Packers iS} Comir 
and considering retiring. So!) them. 
Jurgensen of the Washing feel jı 


Redskins is 37 and ailing. Gf Pieces 
se, on the other hand, is % becau 
26, and has already logged f them. 
seasons as a starter, Staubach! 8tasp 
29 and “in the best physical @ S0!ng 
dition of my life.” Jo ef 
With the ranks of the oldt2rounc 
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i man who 
| with the 
| didate, Griese 
| football with chess: “In a game | 
I think of myself 
H on a situation from above, like 


fee] just like another one of the 
pieces. You can’t see everybody 
because you're down among | 
them. But when you have total 
iach} Stasp and knowledge of what's 
cal c4 801ng on, 
can effectiy, 
oldti around, ma 


ers dwindling, the search for more 
Grieses and Staubachs has intensified. 
What the pros are looking for in their 
GREEN quarterback’ is aptly described 
by Minnesota Viking General Manager 
Jim Finks: “The future star quarter- 
back will have the qualities of a single- 
wing tailback. He will have the size to 
see over and around big onrushing line- 
men, good strength to absorb the pun- 
ishment, and speed to run past the de- 
fensive linemen and linebackers.” 

From All Sides. Some teams have 
already realized that dream. Indeed, 
there are four other young quarter- 
backs whose exploits come close to 
matching those of Griese and Stau- 
bach: the New England Patriots’ Jim 
Plunkett, 24, 6 ft. 3 in., 210 Ibs., has 
more than lived up to his Heisman 
Trophy notices, passing the Pats to 
upset victories over the. Colts and 
Miami this fall; New Orleans Saints’ 
Archie Manning, 22, 6 ft. 3 in., 212 
lbs., the sensational roll-out passer and 
scrambler from Ole Miss, was so spec- 
tacular as a rookie that he had defenses 
gunning for him all season long; Pitts- 
burgh Steelers’ Terry Bradshaw, 23, 
6 ft. 3 in., 214 Ibs., finding his groove 
in his sophomore season, sparked the 
Steelers to their best Winning season in 
five years; Buffalo Bills’ Dennis Shaw, 
24, 6 ft. 3 in, 205 Ibs., the A.F.C 
Rookie of the Year in 1970, fired elev- 
en touchdown passes this season. 

To be sure, Plunkett, Manning, 
Bradshaw and Shaw caught it from all 
sides as they learned their trade during 
on-the-field training. Or, in some in- 
stances, flat-on-the-field training. Brad- 
shaw, for example, suffered the humil- 
iation of being tackled for a safety in 
each of the first three games he started; 
it took him two more games before he 
threw his first touchdown pass. “The 
plain truth is,” he says, “I didn’t know 
how to attack a defense, how to set one 
thing up by using another,” 

Bob Griese knows, and his knowl- 
edge borders. on the mystical. Take the 
blitz. “It’s funny,” he says. “Sometimes 
you can look into their eyes and you 
can tell they're blitzing.” Buffalo Safe- 
ty Pete Richardson is bugged by the 
Griese gaze: “He always seems to 

know which way Im going. Its Mi 
like he’s looking into my head.” 

An extremely methodical 
approaches the game 
air of a Ph.D. can- 
likes to equate 


as looking down 


player. I can see moves 
and I’m ready to make 
: When you're a rookie you 


then you feel you 
ely maneuver people 
nipulate your offense 


g So — 


to take adva 
is showing.” 
Blond, tan 


ntage of what the defense 


, dimpled and movie-star 
handsome, Griese, going to work in one 
of his Sears, Roebuck suits (he does 
promotion for the company), looks like 
a beachbo 


For him, in fact, Preparing for a game 
Is “like a businessman going to a meet- 
ing. I have a 9-to-5 job like everyone 
else,” he says. Not quite. When he goes 
home at night, he often lugs along reels 
ol game film and then spends long 
hours in his den taking notes by the 
flickering light. His diligence has paid 
off in a kind of built-in instant-replay 
system. On the field, he says, “every 
time a defensive formation moves it re- 
minds me of something I’ve seen on one 
of the films the week before.” 

To his teammates, Griese is a re- 
spected if somewhat distant leader. No 
rah-rah man, his most insistent utter- 
ance in the huddle is “Let’s get going.” 
Says Griese: “I don’t say anything. I 

just call the plays and make them 
work.” And work and work. 
Though he is a good swivel- 
hipped scrambler and has one 
of the quickest releases in the 
league, 6 ft. 1 in., 190 lb. Griese 
is running and passing less and 
enjoying it more. Once he threw 
as many as 35 passes a game; 
against Baltimore last week he 
threw only eight times. The fact 
that two of his tosses led to 
touchdowns supports his theory f 
that nothing sets up a pass as 
neatly as a well-mixed running 
attack. 

In the play-off battle with 
the Colts, Griese was expected 
to trade largely on the running 
attack of his battering backs, 
Larry Csonka and Jim Kiick. 
It would be futile, so the smart 
money figured, to pass against 
a zone defense that was re- 
putedly an impenetrable wall. 
Although Griese used his aer- 
ial attack with restraint, the 
bombs that he threw picked 
the zone apart in short order, 

Miami defensemen got in 


RUSS RUSSELL 


y turned junior executive. * 


a few decisive licks of their own. In ad- 
dition to manhandling Colt Quarter- 


back Unitas, they combined for one 
of the most exquisitely executed ma- 
neuvers this side of the Bolshoi Bal- 
let. It came in the third quarter after 
Miami Safety Dick Anderson picked 
off a tipped Unitas pass. Rallying 
around him in a kind of free-form fly- 
ing wedge, Dolphin blockers cut down 
six Colt tacklers in sudden, shattering 
succession, as Anderson raced on un- 
molested for the score. Says Shula, 
still lost in the wonder of it all: “It 
was one of the great plays of all 
time, a classic.” The 21-0 Miami vic- 
tory marked the first time in 97 games 
that the Colts had been shut out. 

Freely and Feebly. The other 
play-off clash, between the hard-nosed 
defenses of Dallas and San Francisco, 
was, as 49er Defensive Tackle Earl Ed- 
wards had predicted, “an alley fight.” 
Another 49er, noting Staubach’s pen- 
chant for running with the ball when 
his receivers are covered, warned that 
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GRIESE & CHILDREN 
Match-up of Aquarians. 


“a quarterback who plays that way 
can get his neck broken.” As it hap- 
pened, nothing was broken except the 
49ers’ spirit. Staubach romped freely 
while veteran San Francisco Quar- 
terback John Brodie passed feebly. Bro- 
die had three passes intercepted, Stau- 
bach none; he was the Cowboys’ lead- 
ing ground gainer to boot. 

Indeed, he befuddled the 49ers all 
„afternoon with what might be called 
the Staubach Shuffle. In a third-and- 
seven situation on the Dallas 23, Stau- 
- bach faded, found his receivers cov- 
rai ered, circléd as far back as the 3-yd. 

“Mine, zigged away from one tackler, 


reversed his course, angled 
for the sidelines, doubled 
back and then, while run- 
ning full tilt, flipped a 17- 
yd. jump pass to Running 
Back Dan Reeves for a 
first down. Shuffling this 
way and throwing that, 
Roger the Dodger led the 
Cowboys to a 14-3 victory. 

The unusual thing 
about Staubach is that he 
calls almost no plays at 
all. That chore is handled 
by Dallas Coach Tom Lan- 
dry, who shuttles in his 
calls from the sidelines via 
“messenger ends.” Landry 
uses the messenger tech- 
nique, he says, “to take 
the pressure off the quar- 
terback.” (Others say it 1s 
because only he and God 
fully understand the com- 
plex Landry multiforma- 
tions.) Not all of the Cowboys are 
happy with the messenger service, Says 
one player: “The coach has become 
so conservative—playing mostly ball 
control—that some guys on the of- 
fense feel throttled back. Hell, we have 
the most explosive offense in the league, 
if Coach Landry would only loosen 
his short leash on us.” 

That does not seem likely, at 
least not right away. “We have 14 mul- 
tiple offensive formations to cope 
with,” says Landry. “Jt takes a while 
to learn how to run it smoothly and 
effectively.” Perfectionist Landry even 
goes so far as to say that Staubach 
is still three years away from be- 
coming a complete professional quar- 
terback. “It will take him that long 
to learn to read defenses clearly.” Stau- 
bach disagrees. He argues that “I can- 
not be a complete quarterback until 
I can call the plays,” and wants to 
take over the team on his own next sea- 
son. “I won’t worry,” he says, “until 
I see Landry working out in the off- 
season, like throwing a ball through 
a rubber tire in the backyard.” 

Scrambler. Actually, Staubach 
still has a very special hold on the team. 
Every time he fades back to pass and 
decides to run, for example, he is run- 
ning the play his way. “Coach doesn’t 
like my scrambling very much,” he ad- 
mits, “mainly because he’s afraid of in- 
juries.” Staubach, who at 6 ft. 3 in. and 
195 lbs. is no muscular giant by pro 
standards, seems to be afraid of noth- 
ing. Says New. York Jets Line Coach 
Buddy Ryan: “The others lay down on 
you before you can hit them. This 
Staubach guy thinks he’s a running 
back. He’s still trying to win the Heis- 
man Trophy in the pros.” 

Very often, the threat of a Stau- 
bach run is as damaging to defenses 
as the run itself. When he scrambles 
into his broken figure-eight patterns, 
Swooping toward the line of scrimmage 
and then veering back again, defenses 
ee LDL 1) will-he-or-won’t-he 
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perplexity. Says Jet Cornerback Earlie | 
Thomas: “In the time he’s running 


around, your man can run two op) & 
three pass patterns, and if he rung tł 
two or three, he might beat you on W 
one.” After seeing him chased for man bi 
a zigzagging yard last week, 49er As. c 


sistant Coach Paul Wiggin marveleg th 
at Staubach’s ability to stay on hiş 
feet: “That guy’s got an inner gy., M 
roscope: or something.” Says 49er th 
Coach Dick Nolan: “Staubach beat nl 
us. His scrambling was the difference,” 
Stunning Upset. More than one 
coach has voiced a similar lament when ~ 
going against the likes of Roger Thom. | 
as Staubach and Robert Allen Griese, T 
Everything about the two sons of 
Aquarius has remained remarkably 
similar, all the way to the Super Bowl, Y 


Both were outstanding high school ath-| wh 
letes, Staubach in Cincinnati, Ohio! sin 
and Griese in Evansville, Ind. Spurned | tat 
by Notre Dame, Staubach went tof pee 
the U.S. Naval Academy, Griese to! Ho 
Purdue. In 1962, in his first game| alo 


against Army, Sophomore Staubach} whi 


passed and ran circles around the heav-| dire 
ily favored cadets to lead Navy to a) hen 
stunning upset. The next year he be-| tior 
came the fourth college player in his-| ove 


tory to win the Heisman Trophy in | 

his junior year. A year and a half| of t 
later he was commissioned an ensign | for 
and later was sent to Danang, South} reog 


Viet Nam, as a supply officer. | year 
In 1965 Griese ail but singlehanded.| his | 
ly upset No. 1-ranked Notre Dame by| the 
completing an incredible 19 of 22 pass) He 
es. Notre Dame Coach Ara Parseghian) gay 
ute- 


calls it “the greatest single performance l 
I have ever witnessed.” Then in 1967) equi 
Griese led Purdue to a 14-13 victor] Onda 
over Southern Cal in the Rose Bowl TV1 
That same year Griese was the No. I| amas 
draft choice of the Dolphins. will « 
In the opening game of the sea) Men. 
son, Quarterback John Stofa brok| CStor 
his leg, and Griese was sent in. De} ho 
spite an injured shoulder, he helpe Playe 
Miami win three of its last five game °°° 
while throwing 122 consecutive pass? 
without an interception. Meshing W| the T 
with meticulous Don Shula, who faked 
came the Dolphins’ head coach last st fone 
son, Griese led the Dolphins to pack 
A.F.C. play-offs last year and into ™ 50-yd 
Super Bow! this year. Jas the 
In 1969 Staubach took off Meg 
Navy uniform and joined the Dalli the kic 
Cowboys to serve on their taxi Sin the 
behind Quarterbacks Craig MO the ine 
and Don Meredith. Then, in quick H w,; 
cession, Don Meredith announce® iTV is 
surprise retirement and Craig Mo jump t 
was injured—leaving Staubach to Ss" Often y 
the opening game of the season agTV-tra 
the St. Louis Cardinals. In the “stant re 
quarter Staubach fired a 75-yd. tito take 
down pass, and the Cowboys the arn 
never headed as they won 24-3: Ond-gu 
and on over the next two seas) 
Coach Landry, a Methodist mini Reco, 
known to his players as the “Rev- T adioa 
alternated Staubach and Mortal Jook ati 
the starting quarterbacks. Aftet | 


arlie | 


ning Cowboys lost SECO EnO EO ees has the “Doomsday De- Miami has Place Kicker Garo Yepre- 
0 oF games this Sea SEOANE Vii h 1g, tenacious, experienced. mian, the highest scorer in the N.F.L. 
runs that for tne a uarterback: Stau- ace as the “No Name Defense,” Dallas has Tom Landry, aloof, ce- 
u on would use She Combe E Wide Roo’ seeressive. Dallas has rebral, technical. Miami 
nany bach. Roger z ries and (stra gh en renae e Toe Bob Hayes, the fastest Shula, driving, hard-nosed, elemental. 
- As- consecutive yi o : Warnes © N.F.C. Miami has Paul Finally, Dallas has Roger the Dodg- 
veled the Super Ahly e EAS Re eld, me Most elusive. Dallas has er: “Every time I step on the field, I be- 
i his Noye TO Dalene Calman acks Duane Thomas and lieve „my team is going to walk off 
veya mains of t ate la ORS tone yenn N: Wee ill, the best one-two punch the winner, somehow, some way.” And 
49er the giyisiona PEV wonte De n as -F.C, Miami has Backs Lar- Miami has Bullet Bob: “We will win,” 
beat ning but ff ne Renee OA ‘a y apara and Jim Kiick, the best: in Who is right? In the age of the Aquar- 
need Miami is the X pa e ie s e x E Dallas has Ron Widby, ians the answer lies in the confrontation 
OA 1966) team ev a P one of the top punters in the N.F.C. of the two stars. 
when aj 
hom. | 1) rE fe a T | o o 
ise The Time of the Television Football Freak 
IS of 
kably W HEN football first appeared on the home screen, TV ing moments in slow motion and from different perspectives. 
Bowl. WW coverage involved little more than a camera some- Verna is only too well aware that despite the sophis- 
lath. | where high above the 50-yd. line and a commentator who _ ticated electronic devices, TV is not infallible. In a game be- 
Ohio,| simply repeated the picture In words, Today the commen- tween the Washington Redskins and the San Francisco 
arned| tators are usually articulate experts, and batteries of cameras 49ers, Quarterback John Brodie fouled things up by fak- 
nt toj peer at the players everywhere but in the shower rooms. ing out the defense—and the CBS cameraman—to hit 
se to! Hoisted on cranes, mounted on helicopters and shuttled Wide Receiver Gene Washington with a 78-yd. scoring 
game | along the sidelir they can in effect keep the viewer every- bomb. All that appeared on home screens was a shot of 
ibach | where at once, Ù ZOOM lenses to peek into the huddle, or Washington loping into the end zone. Like Lombardi, 
heav-| directional microy ‘ones to pick up the violent crunch of be- though, Verna wins more than he loses. In a similar situ- 
to a| hemoth meeting behemoth, modern TV crews make the ac- ation in another 49ers game, Verna was so confident that 
e be-| tion so real that bulldozing backs sometimes seem to plunge Brodie would throw to Washington that he sent one of his 
n his-| Over the goal line onto the tiving-room rug. portable “mini” cameras 50 yds. downfield from the line 
hy in} Such shots require a precise and intimate knowledge of scrimmage. Sure enough, Washington caught a Brodie 
1 half} of the game, and no one is more aware of what is called pass only a few feet from the sideline camera and raced 
ensign} for than CBS Director Tony Verna, the man who will cho- into the end zone for a touchdown; Verna’s viewers saw it 
South} Teograph the coverage of this week’s Super Bowl. An 18- all in a stunning instant-replay closeup. It is in such mo- 
| year veteran of TV Sports coverage, he has been drilling ments that TV football freaks are born. 
ınded:| his squad of 100 technicians and production people with " 
me by) the single-minded drive of an electronic Vince Lombardi. In recent years, that birth rate has been phenomenally 
» pass) He is studying game films and continually revising his high. In ever-increasing numbers, football fans lose them- 
eshian| Play book, a 36-page treatment of the deployment and min- selves for hours every weekend in trancelike wonder be- 
mance! Ute-by-minute moves of men and equipment. In the TV fore their home sets. The true TV football freak will 
| 1967) equivalent of a football tactic known as “flooding the sec- watch anything that wears a helmet and moves—and he 
jictory) Ondary,” he will scatter 15 cameras, 40 microphones and 84 has ample opportunity. 
Bowl) TV monitors around the stadium—the most equipment ever For many, the season kicks off inordinately early—in 
No. |) amassed for a football game. In the CBS control room, Verna the heat of July when the top team in the National Foot- 
will continually monitor shots taken by each of his camera- ball League plays the College All-Stars. After that, for the 
e sea} Men. All through the game he will have to make snap de- next six months, the pros play 78 exhibition games fol- 
brok] Cisions about which view he wants on the air. The job, says lowed by 182 regular-season games, followed by six play- 
n, De Verna, will be like “playing blindfold chess. I've already off games, followed by the game: the Super Bowl. 
helpe played the Super Bowl game in my head five or six times.” In This Sunday, reaching from Manhattan penthouses to 
game! each make-believe version, CBS wins. Mississippi farms, from rec rooms and rectories to the White 
asst : x ; House and Whitey’s Bar and Grill, Super Bowl VI will draw 
H we During a game, every time the quarterback calls signals, an estimated 62 million U.S. viewers. In addition, it will be 
te by fre TV cameramen have to second-guess him. Lest they be aired live in Canada, Puerto Rico, Mexico, Panama, Korea, 
ast sé faked Out, they learn like any linebacker that when the of- the Philippines and West Germany, and replayed by video- 
to thi ,“nsive linemen charge, it is usually a run; when they pull tape in England, thus bringing closer the day when the foot- 
nto thi back, it is a pass. Verna’s goal is to place the viewer on the 


ball freak will be a worldwide phenomenon. 
50-yd. line and then, through the cameras, let his eyes roam 


ø tics they might if he were actually in the stadium. When a 
z 118 field-goal attempt is imminent, for example, the scene cuts to 
De « the kicker warming up on the sidelines. When there is a break 
Sa qin the action, one camera or another takes a lingering look at 
Mo M the inevitable pretty blonde cheerleader. 
ck W With all that, many viewers find that seeing the game on 
ce = AM is not as good as being there—it’s better. True, if they 
Mo pump to their feet in time, fans who go to the stadium can 
to 530 ten witness a startling play in its entirety. But if they are 
ag? TV-traine » more often than not they feel lost without an in- 
he tant replay. More than any other innovation, it is the ability 

a second look at what has just happened that has kept 


DIRECTOR VERNA IN CONTROL ROOM 
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_ toto take 


IS Withe armchair fan riveted to his TV set.* Not only can he sec- 


24 gpnd-guess a referee's call, but he can count on savoring thrill- 
seast 


Recognizing the a i Angeles Memorial 
` 1 ppeal of instant replay, the Los Ange 
1, Te tadi am is currently erecting a 20-ft. by 48-ft. screen at one end of the 


i adium so that fee Cect ossibly the referees—can enjoy a second 
rton look at important plays. p i 
fter 
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Tracking the Scythians 


Soviet archaeologists have long 
been tantalized by the huge mounds 
of earth outside the town of Ordzho- 
nikidze in the southern Ukraine. But 
it was only when Soviet planners also 
began eying the region for its man- 
ganese deposits that the archaeologists 
acted to satisfy their curiosity about 
one particular site standing in the pos- 
sible path of the bulldozers. What the 
archaeologists found there exceeded 
their most extravagant expectations. 
For the first time in more than half a 
century, diggers uncovered an unlooted 
royal tomb of the fabled Scythian 
tribesmen who roamed and ruled great 
areas of the Russian heartland more 
than 2,000 years ago. 
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GOLD PLAQUES & OTHER ORNAMENTS 

The Scythians left behind no writ- 
ten record when they finally vanished 
from the steppes in the 2nd century 
B.C., victims of intermarriage and con- 
quest. But there was no end of leg- 
ends about their ferocity in battle and 
their great troves of gold. The Greek 
historian Herodotus devoted more than 
half a volume to them. Still, it was 
not until the 19th century, when ar- 
chaeologists began serious studies of 
the puzzling remains found scattered 
from the borders of China to the 
banks of the Dniester, that scholars 
would admit there might be more than 
a shard of truth to the old Scythian 
tales. 

Now, the discovery of the royal 
tomb, which contains the skeletons of 
a prince, a princess and an infant—as 
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well as other recent digs in the 

U.S.S.R.—gives the old stories the ring next | 
of historical fact. Herodotus tells, fo, signe 
instance, how the Scythians beheadeq senge 
their fallen enemies and brought the Space 
skulls back to camp to use as wine gob. hicle 
lets. Archaeologist Renate Rolle, g thing 
young West German woman and the Tocke 
first Western scientist allowed to partic.) © 
ipate in a Soviet dig since 1920, reports Penu! 
that there is new evidence of Scythian cision 
ferociousness. Lances and bows and ar. nolog 
rows found in graves along with female PTESS! 
skeletons and ornaments suggest that ™!™'S 
the Scythian women fought beside 

their men. Thus Herodotus may well about 
have been correct when he said that | 
bloodthirsty Scythian Amazons had to 

kill a man in battle before they were al. RAES 
lowed to marry. Mann 

Stitch Job. The Scythians were rs 
not always preoccupied with war, Be. jms 
sides tippling, they apparently liked 
tripping. Ancient bronze vessels found 
in Scythian graves in the Altai moun- 
tains, near China and Mongolia, still 
contain remnants of the nomads’ fa- 
vorite hemp seeds. They were also high 
ly successful herdsmen and farmers} 
who traded their grain to indulge their 
taste for expensive jewelry, such as af 
magnificent gold pectoral ornament re- f 
covered from the new-found grave in 
the Ukraine. Crafted by Greek gold: 
smiths, who probably lived í 
Scythians along the Black Sea, 
chestpiece contains no fewer than 44 
exquisitely carved animals. Among 
them: such fantasy creatures as the gr 
fin, which has the head, wings and fore} 
legs of an eagle and the body of 4 
lion. 

Like the Egyptian pharaohs, Scyt 
ian rulers believed in taking theil 
worldly goods with them. Their gravey 
contain not only necklaces, rings a} 
the small golden plaques that they fas 
tened onto their garments, but al 
household implements, horses and ev 
the remains of faithful servants. 
one case, the fingers of a less reai 
adorned skeleton actually seemed MODEL 
be clawing the ground. The telltale f§Rocket 
gers lend credence to Herodotus’ stat bama 
ment that servants were strangled ifor the 
the grave, thus giving them the hoti yi 
of serving their mastèrs in the nets: ma; 
world. Archaeologists also follh tive. 
scalped remains of Scythian eneM Aight, ’ 
in frigid Altai graves, but those tn Cor 
phies were apparently not burle Venture 
any vengeful spirit. To spare their Wengine 
tims the indignity of a scalpless ‘hoped 
terlife, the Scythians had painstakiltem in 
stitched hair back on. hicle a 


ilote 
A Boost for NASA 1970: 


1970). 
istics 

For NASA and the aerospace in ante 
dustry, the announcement pack®ly, No 
the wallop of a Saturn booster êti less sı 
off. After much backstage deliberati NAs; 
President Nixon last week order® day, unt 
space agency to proceed with its l pane i 
planned space shuttle. To be bullisystem a 
2 cost of at least $5.5 billion OV) 


td, 


; Ix ye 
Fea o at least a dozen pas- 
sengers and cargo between orbiting 
space stations and the earth. The ve- 
hicle is to be a hybrid that looks some- 
le ` thing like a jet fighter, takes off like a 
i rocket and lands like an ordinary plane. 
e Coming only months before the 
a penultimate Apollo shot,* Nixon’s de- 
5 cision sets up an important new tech- 
nological goal for NASA and the de- 
À pressed aerospace industry. NASA Ad- 
ministrator James Fletcher estimates 
that work on the shuttle will restore 
‘about one-fourth of the 200,000 space- 
lrelated jobs that have disappeared in 
t the past five years. There will also be 
a resurgence of activity at Houston’s 
-Manned Spacecraft Center and the 
|Marshall Space Flight Center in Al- 


med EMODEL OF SHUTTLE & BOOSTER 
tale MRocketing Up, flying down. 
ea istama, which will share responsibility 
Si ator the program. 
ne... lt will not be easy for NASA and 
pts major contractors to meet the ten- 
embative target date (1978) for the first 
eight. There is considerable opposition 
25e jit Congress to expensive new space 
rie wentures, and there are also formidable 
eg ngineering problems. Initially, NASA 
less hoped to build a piggyback shuttle sys- 
takiMtem in which both the passenger ve- 
hicle and launching rocket could be 
Piloted back to earth (Time, June 22, 
1970). But combining the character- 


1e N 


istics of a rocket ship and a jet plane 
e 
actin both craft would be extremely cost- 


e | 
a ly. Now NASA will probably settle for 
r vali less sophisticated design. 
eae NASA last week ordered a month's de- 
ere tay, until April 16, in the St. Patrick’s Day 
jts aunch of Apollo 16, citing problems with 
puil csttonauts’ suits, the emergency jettison 
ystem and a battery in the lunar lander. 


ars, the system will be de- Mi 


Divorced. Jim Brown, 35, who fol- 
lowed a brilliant football career with 
the Cleveland Browns by tackling mov- 
1e acting in such rousers as The Dirty 
Dozen and 100 Rifles; by Sue Brown, 
35; after twelve years of marriage, 
three children; in Cleveland. 


a 
Died. John Berryman, 57, poet; 
by leaping froma bridge near the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s Minneapolis 
campus, where he taught. Berryman 
was a consummate verbal technician 
who had a deep love affair with the 
blowziest aspects of 20th century pop- 
ular culture. Robert Lowell said that 
Berryman’s “universe is more tearful 
and funny than we can easily bear.” 
To help himself bear temptation, Ber- 
ryman became a member of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. His 77 Dream Songs won 
the 1965 Pulitzer Prize and four years 
later the National Book Award went 
to His Toy, His Dream, His Rest: 
These songs are not meant to be 
understood, you understand. 
They are only meant to terrify 
and comfort. 


B 

Died. Charles E. (“Electric Char- 
lie”) Wilson, 85, former president of 
the General Electric Co. and high- 
voltage mobilizer of U.S. industry dur- 
ing World War II and the Korean 
War; in Bronxville, N.Y. A product 
of Manhattan’s seething Hell’s Kitchen, 
Charlie Wilson earned $3 a week as 
an office boy at the Sprague Electric 
Co. in 1898, then rose steadily through 
the corporate ranks after Sprague was 
absorbed by G.E. In 1939 he took 
over as president, but three years lat- 
er joined the War Production Board, 
Wilson returned to G.E. in 1944, 
where, aiming at the postwar market 
for toasters and refrigerators, he boost- 
ed production by 385%. He later 
served as Harry Truman’s director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

a 

Died. Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, 93, pi- 
oneer efficiency expert and mother of 
the family described in Cheaper by the 
Dozen; in Phoenix, Ariz. Lillian Moll- 
er was working on the third of her 17 
master’s degrees and doctorates when 
she married Frank Gilbreth in 1904. 
The couple soon collaborated on sever- 
al books (now considered efficiency 
primers), not to mention six sons and 
six daughters. Two of the children, 
Frank Jr. and Emestine, wrote Dozen 
in 1949, describing the management 
techniques used in the Gilbreth house- 
hold: a daily assembly call, a weekly 
family budget session, and a division of 
labor scheme whereby chores were as- 
signed to the lowest bidder. During a 
lecture three years ago, Dr. Gilbreth 
pooh-poohed the burden of old age: 
“It’s really a matter of marshaling your 
resources, using time sensibly.” 


$ lots of 


, good 
se — reasons 
a= t0 invest 
in Florida 
property. 


6 of the best are 
Deltona communities. 


("ee you know Florida is the fastest- 
growing major state in the U.S., 
the question is no longer whether to 
buy property, but where. And nobody 
can offer you as broad a range of truly 
outstanding properties as Deltona. 
Headed by the widely known Mackle 
brothers, the Deltona Corporation has 
employed its full capabilities and 
resources to develop six pre-planned 
total communities to date. All have 
scored great successes. 


First was the corporate namesake, 
Deltona, it opened in 1962; today it 
boasts a population of 8,000 with 
homesites 97% sold out. Beautiful 
Marco Island on the Gulf of Mexico 
followed in 1965; today homesite 
prices have almost doubled. The pop- 
ular ‘‘three-season” communities of 
Spring Hill and Citrus Springs were 
next, then St. Augustine Shores close 
by the Atlantic. Newest of all is Sunny 
Hills; within the first four days 
$1,000,000 worth of homesites were 
purchased. 


These are the most desirable totally 
planned communities in Florida. Per- 
haps that’s because the widely known 
and respected Mackle brothers, who 
head Deltona, pioneered the total 
community concept. 

Whatever type of property you’re in- 
terested in, the range offered by 
Deltona will probably encompass your 
desires. Learn how you can enhance 
your future with what we believe to 
be a good investment in good Florida 
living. Today, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


=| The Deltona Corporation 
welds, | Al” Good people to build your future with 
The Deltona Corporation 
Overseas Division 

3250 S. W. Third Avenue 
Miami, Florida 33129, U.S.A. 


I want to know more about how an in- 
vestment in good living can enhance my 
future. Please send me—without obliga- 
tion—the full facts on Deltona Florida 
properties. | am particularly interested In: 


O Investment [1] Homes 


———— mme aeea ms 
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The Skin Touch | 


At first glance, nearly everything 
seems wrong. The lips are too thick 
and the nose is too flat, a porcine lit- 
tle button. For a woman who stands 
only 5 ft. 5 in., the bust is perhaps 
too heroic, while the stomach is—well 
—flabby. Yet somehow all the de- 
fective parts work together to make 
Dyan Cannon Hollywood's newest sex 
star. “She has the skin touch,” ex- 
plains Producer Mike Frankovich. “It’s 
a vibrant sex that goes over so strong- 
ly it sets off most men.” 

Accessibility is the essence of her 


CANNON IN “SUCH GOOD FRIENDS” 


appeal. The usual Dyan Cannon role 
is that of the good-hearted slattern, 
the readily available Miss—or Mrs. 
—next door. In Doctors’ Wives, she 
was a bored spouse on the prowl for 
fresh medical talent; in The Love Ma- 
chine, the nympho consort of the head 
of a giant TV network; in The An- 
derson Tapes, a high-class prostitute. 
Now Otto Preminger’s Such Good 
Friends (Time, Jan. 10) has her bed- 
ding down with her dying husband’s 
best friends—how else is a girl going 
to cope with the discovery of her 
Mate’s past infidelities? 

Until recently, Dyan’s best-known 
Part was that of Cary Grant's fourth ex- 
Wife and the mother of his only child, 
five-year-old Jennifer. Born in the mid- 
30s—she Tefuses to give her exact age 
—Samille Diane Friesen grew up in 
Seattle, the daughter of a Baptist father 
and a Jewish mother. After 18 months 

drama ‘courses at the University of 
ungton, she left for Hollywood. 

lly she tested for Producer Jer- 
d who gave her her stage name. 


“T see something explosive,” said Wald. 
“Terrific! Bang! Cannon!” 

At this point in her career, Dyan 
went into TV soap operas, which, 
she says, “taught me how to relax 
in front of a camera and how to 
work fast. I acted everything from com- 
mitting murder to selling Girl Scout 
cookies, and I even had to read speech- 
es while sets fell on me.” Her per- 
formance ina TV film entitled—what 
else?—The Diane Adventure caught 
Grant’s eye and prompted him to au- 
dition her for one of his movies. 
She lost the part (the picture was 
never produced), but gained a husband 
—eventually. She and Grant lived to- 
gether for about four years before 
her “uptight” feelings about not be- 
ing married led to a wedding, over 
his reservations, in 1965. 

Less than three years later they split 
up in one of Hollywood’s messier di- 
vorces, with Dyan charging that Grant 
was a weekly LSD tripper who beat her 
in front of the servants and tried to “re- 
make” her. “He changed the way I 
wore my hair, my makeup, my speech 


WITH OMAR SHARIF IN “THE BURGLARS” 
Tiffs, tantrums and 58 retakes. 


and my clothes,” she says. “If I hadn’t 
divorced him, I’d be dead by now.” 
Eventually she landed the part that 
finally made her a movie Star—Alice in 
Bob & Carol & Ted & Alice. With star- 
dom, there quickly came a Teputation 
for star temperament and all the late ar- 
Tivals, weeping fits and temper tan- 
trums that go with it. “Like any strong 
woman,” shrugs Producer Frankovich, 
“she’s got fangs.” The director who 
seems to have felt them most keenly is 
Preminger, himself no Teddy bear. On 
the set of Such Good F. riends, they 
clashed over her lateness, his penchant 
for exacting retakes (58 on one scene), 
and her refusal to pose completely in 
the nude. Bare breasts were as far as she 


—_ ~ 


would go, a problem that Premi 
eventually solved by superimposing 
head on another actress’s body. 
point she stamped off the Set, leg 
Preminger, who tends to forget na 
under stress, chasing after her call 


“Come back, Miss. . . Miss . t 
Live-Sex Show. Dyan says to | 
“I would never make another film, 
er than work with Preminger a É 
don’t think he could direct hi 
nephew to the bathroom.” To 
Preminger replies with a fe 
gleam: “Imagine how good her 
mance will be in her next film 
performance in this one was so b 
with a bad director.” He adds: “J di 
hire her to praise me; I hired her to ae 
a good performance. And she did” H 
next film, to be released in the US 
February: The Burglars, in which, 
top her list of easy-women roles | O'CON 
plays a performer in a live-sex sho A lita 
The picture, which has already dg) 
well in Europe, was shot on location SCO 
Greece, amid cake-throwing cast cel 
brations and plate-smashing parties| 
tavernas, Says she of fellow Perfor) E 


Bain) g 
8 ly ” 
Wh ff 
toci). f 
Perf) A 
if H / 

rili 


Omar Sharif: “What a man! Hes: Æ 
ideal of a real movie star. He doesų T 
whole bit—horses, cars, girls.” | ey 


Meanwhile she lives in het nenimer 
house in Malibu with her daughtBut tt 
a young driver-helper, a maid, a foxttily, tl 


rier, a large mongrel and a deaf both : 
She eats health foods (“Our wholegan L) 
ciety is built around the dining tabkiwith 

she complains over aifalfa  sprojwatch 


and carrot juice) and spends a loti(an es 
time watching the tide-—and her pia sort 
che. Starting with her breakthrou/Archii 
in B. & C. & T. & A., she recalls, “pithe re 
ple kept saying, ‘Wow! You're a stiand h 
You must really be happy,’ aniof mo 
kept asking myself, ‘If it’s so gr Be 
why doesn’t it feel any betterljlantic 
She sought the answer at Esalen, {a doz 
California group-therapy center shoerisms 
in B. & C. & T. & A., where, aly the 
some hesitation, she joined a nudes aught 
sion in a tub. After that she tried poll C 
mal therapy, a far-out treatment ! ead i 
induces the patient to reenact DY ae 
fancy, including kicking and screé~C! 


ing. She still attends weekly: gioa es 
therapy sessions. pease.” 


As her attitudes on nudity Archi 
Dyan retains a sense of the PUM einer 
ethic. In these days of four-letter Wo", 
for example, her efforts to avol ails. | 
ing foul language seem almost selfi Su ati 
scious. She rarely talks about {47 
and when she does, she shoots a of the 
ed glance, as if to say, “There, tings tt 
said it,” like a Girl Scout wh0 "TV ṣe; 
strayed from the campfire. Flip W 

Still, she does think about se¥"turn tc 
blames “too much education” 4 bums s 
malaise behind “so many frigid “the ear 
en in America.” That does not “is Day 
to be her problem. Like the on-S“iperstar 
Dyan, her main worry is men: Aman w 
need is a guy. I’ve never had # with T. 
lationship with a man I could be “Satirica 
pletely at ease with, But I still be™iitled 7 
in the grand passion.” j 


which, : soe 
wo [O'CONNOR & REINER ON “FAMILY” ALBUM 
ex sho A litany of bigoted Bunkerisms. 


Ady do} Ps A uplee 
cation Scorn Along wita Archie 
zast cel ; 
ae People seemed to be content 
artis) ee SaNi 
erforn Fifty dollars paid the rent 
n Freaks were ina circus tent 
He’s 5 A phe 
Those were the days. 


does 
| The lyrics are flat, the accompa- 
het néniment tinny and the voices dreadful, 
daughté But the theme song of TV’s No. 1 fam- 
a foxteily, the Bunkers, has been released 
deaf both as a single record and as part of 
vholesan LP, and it seems to be scoring 
ig tabliwith the same iss audience that 
spro}watches All in the Family each week 
a loti(an estimated 50 million). The album, 
her pia sort of sing-along, scorn-along with 
kthrou Archie, has risen into the top ten of 
Ils, “pithe record charts in only eight weeks, 
e a sand has racked up an impressive total 
> and of more than $1,000,000 in sales. 
sO git} Besides the song, the album (At- 
betterijlantic Records) contains excerpts from 
alen, ja dozen shows, a litany of the Bunk- 
or shoverisms that have won All in the Fam- 
re, ai/y the respect of rednecks and the 
iude slaughter of liberals. To Archie (Car- 
tried prOll O'Connor), the proudly bigoted 
rent Ú head of the Bunker household, Eng- 
t hisiland is a “fag country,” his wife 
seres Edith a “dingbat,” the Renaissance 
; gojMaster Michelangelo “that Dago art- 
ist,” and Women’s Lib a “dreaded dis- 
y sheC2se.” As for the theory of evolution, 
unitchie tells his son-in-law Mike (Rob 
„r woi Reiner): “We didn’t crawl out from 
void Under no rocks; we didn’t have no 
selfatls, we didn’t come from monkeys, 
oat gyou atheistic, pinko meathead.” 
a Wil All in the Family is not only one 
E JOf the most successful of the record- 
Fo pings that have been translated from 
iV series, such as Sesame Street and 
Ps gi Wilson. It also seems to signal a re- 
a: urn to the popularity of comedy al- 
Pe ums such as those that flourished in 
id W'the early °60s, Another fast-selling LP 
ot “is David Frye’s Richard Nixon Su- 
nse Perstar. Even Vaughan Meader, the 
l: an who started the trend in 1962 
id z ith The First Family, is back with a 
be (Satirical vision of Jesus’ return to earth 
| beMtitled The Second Coming. 


Cuckolds in Cuckoo Land 


THERE’S ONE IN EVERY MARRIAGE 
by GEORGES FEYDEAU 


In the classic bedroom farces of 
Georges Feydeau, sex is not in the 
mind, the heart or the groin: it is in 
the feet. His bourgeois lechers stalk 
women in the. streets, jog from bed- 
room to bedroom, jump into the wrong 
beds, kick open the wrong doors, and 
are finally caught flat-footed in the tan- 
gled web of their own deceit. The 
goal of a Feydeau play is ostensibly 
the bed, but is actually bedlam. 

Feydeau’s beds and bedlam are 
most happily with us again in the 
1896 work Le Dindon (The Turkey), 
here entitled Theres One in Every 
Marriage. Following a Feydeau plot 
is like trying to trail a snake through 
a bayou. It exists by twists and turns, 
sudden panics and slithery asides. 

In this play, the philandering Pon- 
tagnac (Peter Donat) has tracked Lu- 
cienne (Roberta Maxwell) to her home. 
She is shocked by his overt proposition, 
and he is chagrined to encounter her 
husband Vatelin (Richard Curnock), 
who happens to be an old friend. 
Shock and chagrin are three-quarters 
of the emotions in a Feydeau farce. Lu- 
cienne soon meets Mme. Pontagnac 
(Tudi Wiggins), and the two make a 
compact that if either woman is be- 
trayed by her husband, she will make 
him a cuckold in revenge. 

A stock Feydeau device is a shady 
hotel where the liaisons are to be con- 
summated in a room simultaneously 
booked to two or three couples. There 
is inevitably a physical defect that Fey- 


MARTHA SWOPE 


BEDROOM ROMP IN “MARRIAGE” 
Slithery asides. 


deau manages to make howlingly funny 
rather than mockingly cruel. This time 
there is a stone-deaf lady (Helen 
Burns), who is being taken to Carmen 
for a treat, after which her medical-of- 
ficer husband (Tony Van Bridge) in- 
tends to mix her a sleeping potion to 
celebrate the couple’s 25th wedding an- 
niversary. There is always a foreign 
couple (Swedish, in this case) who 
come in for some sexual kidding, be- 
cause Feydeau could not hope to get 
a laugh from a French audience by 
casting any aspersions on Gallic sex- 
ual prowess. 

These repetitions breed affectionate 
hilarity if you are a Feydeau addict. 
The present cast is stylish and ex- 
emplary, and Jean Gascon’s direction 
wisely makes speed triumph over san- 
ity. There’s One in Every Marriage 
is a theatrical bonbon, and it is 
trés bon. a T.E. Kalem 


Howitzers and Hymns 


NARROW ROAD TO THE DEEP NORTH 
by EDWARD BOND 


Know thyself, said the ancients; 
man cannot know himself, say the mod- 
erns. He is the enigma of enigmas, 
a caveman turned philosopher, an in- 
nocent ensnared in sensuality, a mas- 
ter builder of civilizations who wrecks 
them like a frustrated child. 

Attuned to this theme, Bond’s 
play is vaguely set in Japan in what 
might be the mid-19th century. The 
central figure is the great Japanese 
poet, Basho (Robert Symonds). He 
is On a quest for some radiant shaft 
of wisdom. Instead he encounters a 
power-mad dictator, Shogo (Cleavon 
Little), who establishes a great city, 
but it is overthrown by invading co- 
lonialists garbed in the Union Jack 
and blasting away with howitzers 
and Christian hymns. Edward Bond, 
a 36-year-old Londoner, took exactly 
24 days to write the play and uses 
four words to explain it: “Society 
makes men animals.” 

When Narrow Road had its U.S. 
premiére in Boston more than two 
years ago, it was tonic and haunting. 
In the current Lincoln Center Rep- 
ertory production, it is as flat as 
warm beer. Not that the directing 
and acting are bad. The Vivian Beau- 
mont Theater itself may be partially 
responsible for some of Lincoln Cen- 
ter’s fiascos. The arena stage leaks 
away dramatic intensity. Open space 
proves to be the actor’s enemy in 
this building, leaving him ungrounded, 
unfocused and lacking gravity. Watch- 
ing a play in the vast vertical reach- 
es of the Vivian Beaumont is like 
seeing a child’s lost balloon float up- 
ward and upward until it becomes a 
speck against the sky. = Er 


Pacifist Portfolios? 


Liberal Protestants have been hurt- 
ing for a strong issue to involve their 
fiocks. Opposition to the Viet Nam 
War is now commonplace, the civil 
rights crusade has cooled and church 
mergers are bogging down. So—what 
better cause than to turn inward and 
take a Jong look at church money 
and where it goes? Already, the church- 
es have mobilized their dollars against 
bank involvements in South Africa, 
copper mining in Puerto Rico and dis- 
criminatory racial hiring policies in 
the U.S. (Time, Feb. 15). 

Last week a research unit,of the 
National Council of Churches opened 
up a subject that is still related|to the 
Viet Nam War but is broader in its im- 
plications: investments in the U.S. mil- 
itary-industrial complex. The N.C.C.’s 
ten-month-old Corporate Information 
Center, which has been analyzing an es- 
timated $22 billion in religious-invest- 
ment wealth, reported that ten Prot- 
estant denominations* have a total of 
more than $200 million invested in 
29 companies with defense contracts. 
On those investments, the denomina- 
tions earned $6,200,000 in 1970. 

Several of the ten churches are 
on record against the Viet Nam War, 
others have engaged in active oppo- 
sition to it, and one—the Church of 
the Brethren—is avowedly pacifist. 
Without accusing them of hypocrisy, 
the report chides church investors for 
failing to consider the moral impli- 
Cations of military-industrial invest- 
ments, and for inadvertently enjoying 
* Roman Catholic investments, which are 
mostly made by dioceses, are not covered 
in the report. Few bishops have released 


full information about them, and none have 
so far shown interest in the N.C.C. project. 


ANTIWAR PICKETERS PROTESTING HONEYWELL MILITARY 


the fruits of “war profiteering.” The re- 
port objects less to the dollar total of 
church support to such industries (tiny 
in relation to the companies’ $10 bil- 
lion military sales) than to the “moral 
aura of legitimacy” that it provides. 

Pointed Fanfare. Does the C.I.C. 
want the denominations to strip them- 
selves immediately of all such invest- 
ments? No, says Director Frank White, 
a United Church of Christ layman 
and former oil and car dealer. The cen- 
ter hopes that the churches will ex- 
amine their investments closely, in- 
fluence companies where they can and 
get rid of their stock only as a last resort 
—and then with pointed fanfare. 

Such advice would have been more 
firmly grounded if the report had 
named the agencies within churches 
that handle the portfolios, rather than 
merely the denominations involved. In- 
vestments are often made by lay mon- 
eymen through such boards as church 
pension funds, which are independent 
of church programmers. 

The report also fails to make 
moral distinctions between investments 
in firms heavily committed to defense 
and those only slightly involved. Ex- 
amples: The United Church of Christ, 
the United Presbyterian Church and es- 
pecially the. United Methodist Church 
are stockholders in Honeywell, with 
nearly 21% of sales to the military, in- 
cluding antipersonnel weapons like 
cluster bombs. On the other hand 
eight churches cited hold stock in Tex- 
aco, with a mere 1.3% of its sales 
to the military. In implying that all mil- 
itary production is immoral—a highly 
dubious assumption—the report total- 
ly ignores the view of those Chris- 
tians, undoubtedly a majority, who 
believe that defense still remains a 


CONTRACTS (1970) 
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i} 
necessity in an all too imperfect w 
At the pacifist Church of the Bl Ñ 
ren, where obvious military A 
ments have always been avoided T 
surer Robert Greiner questioned | 
reports blackballing of standard Wi 
chips like A.T.&T. (5.5% mili, 
sales, principally the Safeguard i 
listic missile system and Nike Herc! 
missile). “You can’t get out of 
erything,” Greiner said. “To be a ‘ 
ist, you could hardly stay jp 
U.S.” Even worse conflicts will 
ably be raised when the Corporate 
formation Center starts evaluatin 
dustries for their overall “puk ; 
considering such factors as their oda 
sumer policies, minority-hiring pd 
tices and polluting of the environme 
What if a major corporation tun 
out to have military sales but hires hl T 
dreds of blacks and gives the q 
tomer a good buy? The possible pi ' 
mutations boggle the mind. 
In the end, the only solution lefty te 
der C.I.C. standards may be literally 
heed the words of that radical you’ 
Jewish rabbi in 1st century Judea: “Q 
sell everything you have, give to {i 
poor and come, follow me.” | and t 
| verti! 
| whet 
| persi: 
brace 
ly dis 
> Fo 
sher 
may 
meth 
food 
Kash 
accep 
lamb 
quick 
sharp 
hand 
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> The devaluation of the dollar isg 
n A A 
ing to hurt many U.S. churches in the! 
overseas missionary efforts. Budy 
squeezes in the past several years hal 
already forced some trimming of mi 
sions, and the number of missionari 
has dipped slightly, to about 40,00 
Further cutbacks probably lie aheg 
Mission boards are facing an averd 
reduction of at least 5% in their ovj 
seas purchasing power. In Japan, whi) 
ranks second only to Brazil in U.S.m 
sion activity, the drop could runi 
much as 17%. A spokesman for! 
biggest U.S. mission board, the Soul 
ern Baptists’, called devaluation 1| 
“worst dollar pinch since the Depi 
sion” and estimated an immediate l 
in Southern Baptist spending poweri 
$1.5 million. | to be 
> What kind of potential priest 1 ig a 
Playboy? The Order of the Most Ht sral ı 
Trinity, a 70-year-old Roman ®l Sinita 
olic order of priests and brothers Wi oq oi 
work in prisons and among mibi Stroke 


cruiting ad in the January issue Of!) Lawy 
boy. Jowl-by-cheek, as it were, Wi | Jew v 
gallery of Playmates of the yeat jist, fj 
ad pictures two earnest young “| the e) 
and says: “You who have love t0 $ not or 
and the courage to offer it, come W al, on 
with your brothers.” So far, says #4 princi 
a “gratifying number” of resp% State. 
has poured into the Trinitarians % succec 
headquarters in Pikesville, Md., ™ pen, } 
than for any ad the order has gaod a 
run in more conventional outlets. 4 the ni 
tactic has drawn some grumbles %4 
within the order, but Father 
says: “I wanted to reach college % 


You are already a 
ITARIAN 


Jarl AD FOR PRIESTS IN “PLAYBOY” 
si 7 A gallery of Playmai 
and to get the most m 
vertising dolla 
whether the Pia 
persist in their inte 
ar is j brace one of the n 
s inthe ly disciplines: celibacy. 
Budy > For observant Jews, the term ko- 
ars ha Sher applies not only to what foods 
of m May be eaten and when, but to the 
sion methods used. in the preparation of 
40,0 food and the slaughter of animals. 
ahez Kashrut (dietary law) dictates that an 
avers) acceptable animal, such as a cow or 
eir ove lamb, must be conscious and must be 
n, why quickly slashed across the throat by a 
‘sm Sharp instrument held in the steady 
run} hand of a specially trained, God-fear- 
for! ing person (often a rabbi) who takes 
e Soul the animal’s life only with compassion 
tion | @2d reluctance. Because this ritual is 
Depi deemed humane by the Government, 
ate | kosher slaughtering is exempted from 
ower © Provision of the Humane Slaughter 
Act of 1958 that requires the animal 
to be stunned before being killed. It 
is not, however, exempted from a fed- 
eral requirement that the animal, for 
| Sanitary reasons, be shackled and hoist- 
Jed off the ground: before the death 
jj Stroke. Thus under kosher procedure 
4 the conscious animal may have a few 
j Moments of pain and terror before 
Ji the slaughter. Last week Manhattan 
| Lawyer Henry Mark Holzer, a born 
A Jew who describes himself as an athe- 
“a lst, filed a federal suit charging that 
“7 the exemption for kosher slaughter is 
q NOt only inhumane but unconstitution- 
"al, On the grounds that it violates the 
4 Principle of separation of church and 
State. Jews doubt that Holzer’s suit will 


for my ad- 

o be seen 
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—will gladly em- 
austere of priest- 
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l-Mobilcal 


iver embodies all the. 
lestablished Racal-Mobilcal 

„standards oftoughness and 

bility. Waterproof, 
lustproof and lightweight- 
» under 1.5kg-it offers a battery 
a Fup to 30 hours on dry or 
Ni-Cad cells. This 1W FM 
_transceiver provides two 
- channels.within either the 
-40-55MHz or 55-76MHz 

frequency bands. 


TELECAL provides first class 
communications in forward 
areas. The provision of Squelch 
as a standard feature also 
makes the set ideal for use in 
quiet locations or in 
applications where a separate 
head set is used. For example 
in gunnery control. 

Acompanion VHF 
equipment for use in manpack 
or vehicle roles is also available 
offering 23 crystal-controlled 


seis channels in the 38-76MHz 


frequency band. 

Inthe design of both 
equipments, Racal-Mobilcal has 
applied all the wealth of 
practical experience gained 
through the development of its 
highly successful range of HF 
military manpacks and tactical 
communications systems. 

Racal-Mobilcal manu- 
factures communications 
equipment which offers the 
finest performance at really 
low cost.Performance under 
the toughest conditions. And 
what's more-we can prove it! 

For details of the full range 
of VHF and HF tactical military 
communication systems, write to: 


Racal-Mobilcal Limited 
Basingstoke Road 

Reading RG2 ORY | 
Tel: Reading 84461. Telex: 847152. | 
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DUNCAN & VICTIM IN “GIRL” 


The Dumb Way 


STAR SPANGLED GIRL 
Directed by JERRY PARIS 

Screenplay by ARNOLD MARGOLIN and 
JIM PARKER 


This is an adaptation of one 
Neil Simon play that the author 
might like to forget. The heroine, an 
aspiring Olympic swimmer, is a jab- 
bering pixy whose notion of Amer- 
icanism Dr. Carl McIntire might find 
a tad overzealous. The premise—a lit- 
tle flimsy even for a half-hour ep- 
isode on a TV sitcom—is that this 
young lady drives two underground 
California journalists into transports 
of romantic ecstasy. 

Star Spangled Girl declares itself 
fervently in favor of mindlessness in 
all forms. Despite herself, the girl 
falls for one of the journalists. She 
boards a Greyhound for her home 
in Cypress Gardens, Fla., presumably 
in order to recover from her pas- 
sion. The lovesick radical pursues 
her on his motorcycle and woos her 
Off the bus by vowing to take her 
home and make her a sex object, an 
appeal that for some unexplained rea- 


son enchantsther. 
The m marks the debut of 


that unrelentingly cute television per- 
Sonality, Sandy Duncan, She manages 

ï Soliloquies as “I may believe in 
a lot of dead things like patriotism 
and the Constitution, and I like 
apple pie, because that’s the dumb 


7 way I was brought up and that’s the 


appalling 


sway I feel” with 
i u Jay Cocks 


Requiem 

THE GARDEN OF THE FINZI-CONTINIS 
Directed by VITTORIO DE SICA 
Screenplay by UGO PIRRO and VITTORIO 
BONICELLI 


When neorealism was gospel, Vit- 
torio De Sica was one of the evan- 
gelical influences in world cinema. 
Times changed, tastes changed, and 
De Sica tried to adapt himself to the 
commercial film. The results were at 
best fluff (Marriage—lItalian Style), 
more frequently flubs (Woman Times 
Seven, The Condemned of Altona). 
Now, after more than a decade of in- 
different and impersonal work, De Sica 
has returned to form. If The Garden 
of the Finzi-Continis does not fully 
rival The Bicycle Thief and Umberto 
D., it is good enough to stand com- 
parison with them. 

Garden is a quietly touching, ach- 
ingly human requiem for the passing 
of-a social order—one of those rare 
films that can make effective personal 
drama out of political chaos. Expertly 
adapted from Giorgio Bassani’s au- 
tobiographical novel, the story deals 
with two Jewish families in Ferrara 
in the late 1930s, when Fascism was 
cresting all over Italy. The Finzi-Con- 
tinis are patricians who live in a spa- 
cious estate behind high walls, heed- 
less and ever so slightly disdainful 
of the tide outside that will inexora- 
bly engulf them. The other family, 
never named, is aware of the polit- 
ical upheaval all about them. But 
they try only to accommodate their 
comfortable middle-class life to it, 
not escape it. 


j- 
| 
f. 


SANDA IN “GARDEN” 


Subtle Moments. What bing! 
second family to the Finzi-Co, ‘ 
besides Jewishness and passivir i 
their son Giorgio’s infatuation OS 
young Micol Finzi-Contini. He Jaa 
for her as a Fitzgerald hero „a 
long for some always unattaini 
girl. Micol, who studies Emily De 
inson (“an old maid like me”), ae 
Giorgio at a delicate distance fall 
lizing him, finally turning him Se 
voyeur. Le 

The film opens in the dappled 
and lingering summer afternoon}? 
their unresolved courtship, and x 
in a wartime winter several years 
er, inside a barren schoolroom cro 
ed with Jews awaiting confinen p 
In between, De Sica observes theg] 
ering momentum of catastrophel 
small, subtle moments: 


CAINE | 


With a mastery reminiscent 
Orson Welles’ The Magnificent park £ 
bersons, De Sica presents the Fit 
Continis in every dimension, Enamaowev 
of their elegance, he is also obvigand in 
moved by the poignancy of their} U” 
cline. But he suggests, again /movie 
Welles, that they are victims of pme, P 
sonal as well as historical corrupi@otidé 
An incestuous relationship betwAN¢ 74 
Micol and her wrother Alberto CtOn 
hinted at. zonen 


. WE Whe 
De Sica and Cinematograp Pen 


Ennio Guarnieri indulge themslj Whi 
a little in their constant use of hi 
thot of 


color. It gives the film a patina of Son tl 
timentality that is at odds with its o Th 
trolled drama. De Sica also Dine 
makes fully clear what bearing aging 
Giorgio-Micol love story has of nden 
film’s central historical tragedy. {reath 
But there is no fault to find ight « 
his work with actors. Performall, Erro 
like Lino Capolicchio’s as Gio 
and Helmut Berger’s as Micol’s p | 
ly brother give the film remarkable! syc 
onance. As Micol’s grandmothéle Bouc 
nonprofessional named Inna Ale irecte, 
turns in a superbly moving PO\creen, 
of old age. As Micol, Domin 


. < f ' Int 

Sanda is simply stunning. Seen! 
year in Bertolucci’s splendid pon 
Conformist, she is both an actres y is 
great talent and a woman of M irecto 
impossible beauty. ust D 
fot det 

e 5 Olvin 

Highland Fling ae 
KIDNAPPED or of pi 
Directed by DELBERT MANN | The 
Screenplay by JACK PULMAN janne) 


Dw 

The lad is kidnapped, shipwnord « 
and left to fend for himself out ¥imny. 
Scottish highlands with only iS f schoo) 
found friend, bonnie Alan Bre“Yoman 
chael Caine) to defend him. “harms 
Balfour (Lawrence Douglas) *purns } 
short, the kind of adventures flair ha 
turn boys into men and classic 9 risk a 
into movies. Any further resem” The 
to Robert Louis Stevenson's "$ 


Iscent | 
cent A 
Pom veh is practically coincidental, 
obvioand indeed nearly siandero 1S. 
their | Unfortunately, the cha acters in the 
sain [movie spend PACO DIELLI amoun tigi 
s of p Me, hanging around castles, gobbling 
yrruptig mn dge and mumbling about Culloden 
wand dark days for Scotland. Even the 
action sequences generate little more 
xcitement than a Frisbee tournament. 
togra} Pen he doesn’t know what eise to do 
y Which seems to be most of the time 
e pr Director Mann throws in a lingering 
o pinot of the distant lochs or the heath- 
1a o'r on the hill. 
h its u The only good news is Michael 
SO Maine, who is fast, wry and totally en- 
ATDS Saging as the rebel Breck. Despite a 
s Oni to get a little out of 


ark days for Scotland. 


‘endency 

Y: „reath in the strenuous scenes, Caine 

find Might even make a worthy successor 

ormé Errol Flynn. a J.C. 
Gioii 
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kable Sychology of Slaughter 


roth: BOUCHER 


AleMirected by CLAUDE CHABROL 
poi creenplay by CLAUDE CHABROL 
omini 
Me, j In this trim, beautifully managed 
did #Sychological thriller, a series of bi- 
actrese rre Murders takes place. The mys- 
of ary is not whodunit, but why; for 
sPirector Claude Chabrol (This Man 
Must Die) is fascinated by motivation, 
lot detection. “I am not interested in 
Olving puzzles,” he has explained. “I 
M interested in studying the behav- 
or of people involved in murder,” 
| The murderer is a butcher (Jean 
fanne) recently returned to his home 
rep’ of Tremolat in the province of Pé- 
pw jp gord after more than a decade in the 
"big g my. He begins a casual flirtation with 
ok ( Schoolmistress (Stephane Audran), a 


ect loman of distinctly cosmopolitan 
n. harms who invites his friendship but 
) burns his affection, An unhappy love 
ures Hair has left scars, and she is unwilling 
ie “2 risk another commitment. 

embi 


The butcher apparently accepts 
‘sa z 


with equanimity the delicate emotional 
balance imposed by his new friend. 
But then the murders begin. The vic- 
tims, always women, are found stabbed 
to death in the Surrounding coun- 
tryside. schoolmistress herself 
discovers One of the bodies on an out- 
ing with her class. Lying against a near- 
by stone is a Cigarette lighter like 
the one which she had given the butch- 
er. She slips it into her pocket. 
Later a police inspector tells her 
that the woman had been killed 
only moments before the teacher 
found the body. Clearly the butcher 
meant the woman’s death as a Sig- 
nal, and the teacher accepts it as 
such. But instead of fright, she feels 
a strange excitement that makes her 
lead the killer on. 

Le Boucher is rich in its details of 
village life, a deceptively benign mi- 
lieu for such a sinister film. It begins 
with a magnificent scene of a wed- 
ding, where the butcher and the teach- 
er meet. It is the bride at this wed- 
ding who will become one of his vic- 
tims. In Chabrol’s hands, such pat 
plotting seems part of a fateful, re- 
morseless order. 

Nor does Chabrol fall victim to 
melodrama in his direction. He gets im- 
pact from understatement and. from 
two superb, low-key performances by 
Yanne and Audran (who is Mrs. Cha- 
brol in private life). In Chabrol’s treat- 
ment, the schoolmistress not only trig- 
gers the killer's dormant psychopathy 
but becomes a partner in his crime. Per- 
versely, as he becomes more dangerous, 
she is all the more drawn to him. Final- 
ly, knife in hand, the crazed killer con- 
fronts her late at night in her apart- 
ment. It is only then, in a violent, weird, 
but somehow touching denouement, 
that the two finally embrace. a J.C. 


earns good, 
safe interest in a 
Lombard North Central 
Deposit Account 


A Bank Deposit Account with Lombard North Central 
provides a good rate of interest, with complete safety 
for your capital ~ leading to financial peace of mind, 
Deposits at 6 months’ notice of 
withdrawal can earn 6%, interest per 
annum, but you can withdraw up to £100 
on demand during each calendar year, 
Interest is paid half-yearly without 
deduction of U.K, tax. 


TIME DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS: 

Deposits of £5,000 and over can earn 
higher rates of interest for fixed Periods. Details 
are available on request. 
Opening an Account is simplicity itself, so write 

now to the Deposit Account Manager for further 

details and a copy of Deposit Account 

Booklet No. AO 306, 


Lombard 
North Central 


Head OMice: Lombard House, Curzon Street, 
London WIA TEU, England. Tel: 01-499 411 1 


City Office: 31 Lombard Street, London EC3, 
England. Tel: 01-6234111 


Lombard North Central Limited 
is a member of the National 
Westminster Bank Group whose 
Capital and Reserves exceed 

£ 329,000,000. 


Please attach 
magazine label 
here, list new 
address below, 
and mail six to 
eight weeks 
before you 
move. If you 
are receiving 
duplicate 
copies of 
TIME, please 
send both 
labels. Or if 
you have a 
question about 
your subscrip- 
tion, attach 
label here and | 
clip this form 
to your letter. 


magazine label 
and name and 
address below. 
Airmail to: 
TIME Maga- 
zine; Central 
Post Office, 
Box 88, Tokyo, 
Japan. 
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AUDRAN & YANNE IN “LE BOUCHER” 
Both partner and trigger. 


Country 


On a volume of 87,373,320 Shay! 
the New York Stock Exchange | 
posite closed at 57.20, up .77 fot 
week ending Jan. 7. The Dow 
30 stock industrial 
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JOB MARKET 


S: 

ae UNTING season opens on U.S. 
tal campuses this month as thousands 
“thf corporate recruiters begin their an- 
Fual quest to sign up the best man- 
Tigerial and technical talent from the 
tyraduating class. At some schools, ac- 
-tording to college placement officers, 
fecruiting should rise slightly from 
"1971’s recession-pinched level. But 
" Tiraduates will still find this a difficult 
lear in which to launch a ca reer. 

Of 185 major corporations .sur- 
eyed by Northwestern University, 
hore than half said thai they intend 


ee REE LEE 


E Si 
MPLOYMENT 


--iverall hiring will reach only about 
“40% of the recruiting levels of 1968 
“thd 1969. 

«4| Easier Pickings. At many colleges, 
«Me picture is even bleaker. Michigan 


«flate University, which has as many 
“8 2,30 


yọ. 4300 recruiters swarming through 


{le campus in a good year, has seen 
(bly 1,600 in 1971-72, At Dartmouth, 
“Ply 54 companies have signed up 
iat visits, down from 91 last year. 
4acement officers at U.C.L.A. report 
20% drop in recruiting from 1971. 
q Corporations are under less pres- 
“ate to comb campuses this year. Thou- 


nds of unemployed, older college- 
Aimed workers are still in the job 
arket. Viet Nam era veterans: are 


° IN MANH 
.-vor all but accountants, M.B.A.’s and Ms.’s, if promises to be a 
4 
..79 offer jobs to more bachelor’s de- 
«gree holders than they did last year. 
“Dn that basis, Northwestern’s Frank 
‘4 Endicott, who has reported on cor- 
_ 7orate recruiting plans since 1945, pre- 
sjicts an 11% increase in the number 
“if graduates to be hired. But 44% of 
{e Companies polled plan to take few- 
1 ,advanced-degree Tecipients, and 


also in abundance; their unemployment 
rate is 8.2%, as opposed to 6.1% for 
the work force as a whole (up slight- 
ly from November). Employees who 
might have changed jobs in better 
times are hanging on to them now, cre- 
ating fewer Openings for new grad- 
uates. Litton Industries, for example, 
has cut its intake of graduates to half 
of 1968's level. “Getting the best peo- 
ple is easier for us now,” says Bob 
Gray, director of corporate industrial 
relations. “Any time we want to crank 
up a project, we can do it with 


FRANK MARESCA FRANK LODGE 


tot 
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experienced people readily available.” 

Some executives are worried that 
the present sluggishness in campus hir- 
ing may mean trouble for their: com- 
panies in the future. “We will find 
out ten years from now that there is 
no one to fill the managerial ranks,” 
predicts Monroe Sadler, Du Pont’s de- 
velopment chief. Dennis Ryan, place- 
ment director of Carnegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity in Pittsburgh, adds: “The re- 
cruitment people know that this will 
create an air bubble in the pipeline 
five or ten years from now. But the per- 
sonnel manager cannot get that mes- 
sage upstairs.” ` 

As might be expected, hiring plans 
vary widely for different types of stu- 
dents. The job market is especially 
bad for engineering graduates, par- 
ticularly those with degrees in aero- 
space or electronics. Fledgling teachers 
face an even longer search for jobs. Ac- 
cording to the National Education As- 
sociation, more than 312,000 students 
are expected to finish teacher-prep- 
aration courses this semester, but only 


WORRIED STUDENTS CHECKING POSTED OPENINGS IN DETROIT 
long, hard winter of hustling. 


Tough Year to Launch a Career 


a projected 8,000 new teaching po- 
sitions will be created in the nation’s 
schools. Balancing that, newly minted 
accountants remain in high demand, 
followed closely by students who will 
receive master’s degrees in business ad- 
ministration. Prospects are brightest 
of all for female graduates who plan 
to sign on with large corporations. En- 
dicott figures that Women’s Lib-con- 
scious companies will be hiring 15% 
more Ms.’s this year. 

Students are responding to the 
harsh new world of job scarcity in 


1 UF 


several ways. Most placement officers 
predict that a larger proportion of 
bachelor’s degree recipients this June 
will elect to go on to graduate 
school. The recruiting drought has 
also produced a new institution in post- 
graduation planning: the breather year, 
during which graduates take an ex- 
tended break before finding a job or 
continuing their education. Some tem- 
porary dropouts travel abroad, others 
take undemanding jobs as cab driv- 
ers, ski patrollers or bartenders to 
help unwind from the pressures of col- 
lege life. At Dartmouth, 18% of grad- 
uating seniors say that they will take 
a pause of at least a year before re- 
suming their careers. 

For the graduates who do plan to 
seek employment, it could be a long 
hard winter of hustling. There are 
some signs that students are beginning 
to acknowledge that difficulty.» Two _ 
weeks before a General Electric re- 
cruiter was scheduled to visit Purdue — 
University, students began lining up 
at 5:30 a.m. to register for interviews. 
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INVESTMENT 


The Thundering Herd 


To its competitors in the brokerage 
business, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith must often seem as Over- 
whelming as the herd of stampeding 
bulls ìn its now famous television com- 
mercial. It dominates the securities 
field with its widespread distribution 
system, geared to serve the needs of 
small investors. It has moved so vig- 
orously into Government-bond trading, 
commodities, real estate, mutual funds 
and even economic consulting that 
such ‘ non-stock-market ventures ac- 
count for more than half of its rev- 
enues. Now Merrill Lynch has thun- 
dered into the lead on the financial 
world’s most exclusive turf: investment 


banking. : 
During 1971, Merrill Lynch man- 


ts 


MERRILL LYNCH BOND TRADERS 


aged or co-managed the marketing 
of $9.9 billion worth of new stocks 
and bonds, nosing out by $400 mil- 
lion U.S. investment banking’s long- 
time leader and old-school-tie symbol, 
First Boston Corp. Investment bank- 
ers, who for a fat fee buy new se- 
curities from corporations and market 
them to the public, are noted for op- 
erating on the basis of close per- 
sonal relationships; without the right 
connections, a newcomer found it all 
but impossible to squeeze in. But 
the old ways on Wall Street are chang- 
ing. Nothing better exemplifies the 
shift than the way Merrill Lynch, an 
upstart in investment banking despite 
its power in the retail brokerage 
field, gained hegemony in the rich, 
clubby preserve presided over by 
such pukka establishments as Lehman 
Brothers; Morgan Stanley; Kuhn, 
Loeb; and Goldman, Sachs. 
When Merrill Lynch decided to 
g0 into investment banking in earnest 
about four years ago, it moved with 
the management skill that has long 
aracterized its operations. It enlarged 


its underwriting division with bright 
young men, most of whom had proved 
themselves in other departments. Re- 
gional underwriting offices were es- 
tablished outside Manhattan in Atlanta 
and San Francisco. They enabled the 
firm to hustle for new prospects while 
the old-line houses, in the main, wait- 
ed for clients to come to them. 

In addition, Merrill Lynch could 
offer a stock-marketing network un- 
matched by anybody in the business: 
5,500 registered representatives (secu- 
rities salesmen) in 199 domestic and 
56 foreign branch offices. “We began 
to show the value of distribution, 
says Chairman Donald T. Regan, 53, 
an ex-Marine who prizes tradition only 
when it works. t 

The firm’s big chance to crack in- 
vestment banking’s inner circle came 
during the tight money period that 
began in mid-1969. As stocks tumbled, 


ALFRED EISENSTAEDT 
ray 


DONALD T. REGAN 


A triumph of service over fraternalism, hustle over the old school tie. 


interest rates on bonds climbed as 
high as 9%, attracting the attention 
of small investors. At the same time, in- 
Stitutions such as mutual funds and 
pension funds, traditional customers 
of the old-line houses, were strapped 
for cash. Merrill Lynch, with its vast re- 
tail network, moved in a big way to 
handle the domestic bond Offerings of 
U.S. corporations in desperate need 
of money. “Our salesmen couldn’t talk 
stocks in 1970, so they talked bonds,” 
says Regan, 

Added Clout. Almost all of Mer- 
rill Lynch’s investment banking busi- 
ness comes from new, medium-sized 
companies, which prefer service to fra- 
ternalism. Indeed, in its sales pitch, 
the firm emphasizes that under its man- 
agement, new issues will be distributed 
to tens of thousands of investors; old- 
line houses tend to sell new securities 
in large blocks to a limited number 
of institutions, Thus these large in- 
vestors could gain a dominant in- 
terest in smaller firms, a situation 
many corporate managers want to 
avoid. 


Merrill Lynch’s new Promin,,| 
eee i &l 
in investment banking lends Substan The 
clout to a firm that already ha Neased 
sources far beyond those of ity perin 
est competitors, Bache & Co, “oduct 
Du Pont, Glore Forgan & Co, inteels 
1970, for example, when many yr frc 
kerage houses were barely treame f 
water, Merrill Lynch posted eama tiOn 
of $40.7 million; what it lost on its y, al 
gish stock business it more „pUrage 
made up in other operations likę S'S: S 
trading of commodities and certalie 
ernment bonds. When the fina) ply a 
ures are in, its performance fo, \P* my 
year will be even more Spectacyj Are 
In the first nine months, its came | 
i about $50 milli he pre 
climbed to about $50 million ON tant s 
enues of $511 million. ee 
Regan is now looking for i The 
worlds to conquer. Says he: “Wele mo 
studying ways that Merrill Lynch mity’s at 
employ life insurance. And obvioijue-col 
estate planning is another possibilids wa 
Then there is real estate developmeyto civ 
Whatever new directions the compjains \ 
may take, it is now clear that Mepllau. 
Lynch, long regarded as the suf Vol 
market of the investment businesjbs are 
close to becoming Wall Street’s fians, ` 
one-stop shopping center. sreigne 
| Wai 
jake a: 
) bette: 
| not pr 
o o [] . 
Disassembling the Line”. . 
No problem in industrial psycthder 3 
ogy has received more attentionave co 
both scholarly studies and barf scho 
bull sessions, yet prompted less ñ the a 
tion, than the monotonous life of Ustrial 
assembly-line worker. Nowhere is! these 
trouble greater than in auto plapused 
where repetitious, single-task jobs/2teetsr 
bore workers that United Auto Wa? rate 
ers Vice President Douglas e cin 
often tells members that they leg 
“half the day licked” once they HOIS a 


Toducti 
managed to get to the plant. 1S. T 


FACTORIES 


interesting by, in effect, disassemt 
portions of their lines. ord, C 
In some areas Volvo and $} nA 
Scania are using a team-produ ild n 
method, in which auto and lethod, 
components are assembled by ough 

autonomous groups of four to Srs an 
workers each. At times they C™Mimaker: 
cide in what order to tackle Md Sa: 
tasks and even who their fof estim; 
will be. In another method, th® he Am 
move along the line with the Caen ex 
forming each successive assembYhat to 
eration. The automakers arè | Califo 
rotating some assembly-line WOlwardin 
to different jobs. An employee Mg out 
tach seat headrests one day, ord’s , 
holes in the seat framewOl iw asse 
next, connect back supports aie toug) 
seat cushions onto conveyor bêle line. 
subsequent days. At Volvo, somes that 
male assembly workers even “ntente: 
one day every two weeks dolout wh 
fice jobs. j 


P| 

abe The Swedish automakers are 

; eased with the first results of their 

E tperiments. They report it proye 

Co. foduction quality and lower ab- 
O. d ; The workers no longer suf- 


* §nteeism. 
o Bees the muscular aches that 


rany y" forming the same op- 
> from performing sa 
trea ™e from P ame speed day after 


‘ration at the sa 
j a executives have been en- 
é 


‘Suraged enough to plan larger-scale 
ts. Saab this month opened in Sö- 
Ẹrtälje an engine plant that contains 
nly a short conventional. assembly 
he; most of the assembly work will 
> for, completed by seven teams. Volvo 
€ctacuficials are studying alternatives to 
armije present assembly line in an auto 
2 ON t}ant scheduled to open. in Kalmar 
} 1974. s i 
Ory) The executives’ main goal is to 
“We ire more young Swedes into the coun- 
Ich mity’s chronically insufficient pool of 
Obviowfue-collar laborers. At present, “the 
Ossibilids want to go to the university or 
Opmejto civil service, not industry,” com- 
compJains Volvo’s Chairman Gunnar En- 
t Meellau. Already, more than one-third 
e suf Volvos and Saab’s blue-collar 
sinesjbs are filled by Finns, Danes, Norwe- 


t 
n its 


et’s fians, Yugoslavs, Italians and other 
dreigners. 
Warning by Film. The need to 


lake assembly jobs more interesting 
) better-educated biue-collar workers 
[not peculiar to the Swedish auto in- 
Linett: Roughly 40% of the hourly 
aid workers in U.S. auto plants are 
psycinder 35, and virtually all of them 
sntionave completed at ieast twelve years 
barraf school, compared with ten years 
less n the average for those 45 to 64. In- 
fe of ustrial psychologists are sure that it 
sre isi these young workers who have 
0 plĝused the U.S. auto industry’s ab- 
< jobjnteeism rate to climb. At Ford, 
to We rate rose from 2.8% in 1960 to 
a Fred% in 1970. And it is largely ab- 
hey Wnteeism that has put a lid on De- 
ey foit’s ability to build cars faster. 
nt, srOductivity per man-hour in the 
are lS: auto industry increased an av- 
pit ege Of only 3.6% annually from 
957 to 1970, 


sseme 2 

| Executives of General Motors, 
ad std, Chrysler and American Motors 
-odutt Insist, however, that team assembly 


ad ould not work in U.S. plants. The 
by glcthod, they say, simply is not fast 
ough to produce the 10,471,800 
its and trucks that the four au- 
(Makers turned out last year. (Volvo 
Ad Saab together assembled only 
p estimated 316,500 vehicles in 1971.) 
a e American automakers have not 
S BA exactly prolific with ideas of 
mehat to try instead. One GM plant 
are | California experimented briefly with 
‘i ()’arding regular attendance by pass- 
e ie Out initialed drinking glasses. 
ayy Ord’s approach is to show each 
vol {w assembly worker a film illustrating 
) ane tough and monotonous nature of 
be i line. Apparently the company fig- 
somes that the worker may be less dis- 
on *pntented if he is at least forewarned 
JoimeOut what he is in for. 


kle 


ENTREPRENEURS 


Penury Without Tears 


_ In theory, Oilman John McCandish 
King should be a pauper. He has lost 
his $170,000-a-year job as chairman 
of King Resources, a mineral explo- 
ration firm. That company has been 
forced into bankruptcy, and creditors 
are seeking to have Colorado Corp., a 
holding company that is 90% owned 
by King, declared bankrupt also. The 
Internal Revenue Service has slapped 
liens on his property for $5,300,000 
in back taxes. Creditors, former in- 
vestors, and tax authorities are suing 
him in at least six states to collect 
what is left of his personal fortune, 
which was once estimated to be $480 
million but by King’s account has 
shrunk to $42 million. The keystone 
of that fortune, King Resources stock, 
has dropped from $34 a share to less 
than $1 in two years. The onetime 
financial whiz of the wildcat oil drill- 
ers has asked the courts to protect 
him from his creditors while he tries 
to work out a plan to repay them. 

Yet King continues to live like an 
emperor. He maintains a sumptuous 
suite of offices on the top floor of Den- 
ver’s tallest building. He and his fam- 
ily live in the wealthy Denver suburb 
of Cherry Hills Village on a baronial 
walled estate complete with guest wing, 
offices, swimming pool and a live-in ser- 
vant. For recreation, the Kings main- 
tain a mountain retreat in Vail, Colo., 
a home in Palm Springs, Calif., and 
an island estate on Maui, Hawaii. He 
drives a radio-equipped Cadillac, main- 
tains an extensive collection of an- 
tique guns, wears monogrammed shirts 
and cowboy boots, and boasts several 


AUTO DEATHS 


{Yearly totals} 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 


(Index: 1957-59=100) 


1948 
24,282 
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ONE grisly economic indicator 
that appears on no official 
charts is again rising: car-accident 
deaths. Says Don Mela, the U.S. 
Department of Transportation’s 
chief mathematical analyst: “If you 
make a graph plotting auto-acci- 
dent deaths.against the index of in- 
dustrial production, you will find 


hundred pairs of cuff links, many of 
them solid gold. “My life-style has 
not changed in ten years,” King has 
been heard to claim. 

How has King been able to re- 
tain the trappings of success while fac- 
ing the fact of failure? As courts 
and tax investigators across the coun- 
try unravel the intricacies of King’s 
finances, the story behind his com- 
fortable penury is beginning to emerge. 
King’s decline began in mid-1970 
with the much-publicized collapse of 
Bernard Cornfeld’s Investors Overseas 
Services; in 1969 I.0.S. had provided 
King Resources with 35% of its rev- 
enues by buying oil-exploration and 
drilling services. As Cornfeld’s empire 
foundered, worried creditors began 
pressing King Resources and Colorado 
Corp. for repayment of loans, and 
King was besieged by his personal cred- 
itors. When he filed to reorganize 
under federal bankruptcy laws last 
June, his 218-page petition listed 
451 creditors ranging from the IRS 
to a Granby, Colo., drugstore ($1,000 
for beer and penny candy). 

Wife’s Jewelry. King was well 
prepared. In mid-1968 he formed the 
first in a series of trusts for his four chil- 
dren, ages six to 14, with Mercantile 
Bank & Trust Co. in the Bahamas as 
trustee. He transferred a major chunk 
of his Colorado Corp. stock to the 
trusts, along with his four homes, some 
real estate on the island of Bali, his 
gun collection and his wife’s jewelry. 
Investigators have been unable to de- 
termine the actual size of the trusts. 
Creditors are looking for ways to tap 
them, but the trusts may be untouch- 
able because they are in the chil- 
dren’s names. 

King even exudes confidence about 


dips in production coinciding with 
dips in the rate of auto deaths.” 
Thus, in the recession year of 1970, 
auto deaths dropped to 4.9 per 100 
million miles traveled, from 5.3 in 
boom-end 1969. The death rate 
dropped a bit further last year, to 
an estimated 4.7, despite the econ- 
omy’s creeping recovery. But the fa- 
tality curve, behaving like a lag- 
ging indicator, has turned up again 
in the past five months as the re- 
covery gathered momentum. 

The link between prosperity and 
highway mortality has been known 
to experts for decades, but nobody 
has yet figured out the cause. Eco- 
nomic decline, for example, does 
not bring a drop in the number of 
miles driven. A reasonable expla- 
nation might be that recessions 
breed a general mood of caution 
that is reflected in driving habits, 
while upturns induce expansive feel- 
ings that may tempt some drivers 
to recklessness. But that is only spec- 
ulation, and has not been substan- 
tiated by any studies. 


JOHN KING RELAXING IN HIS OFFICE SUITE ATOP DENVER’S TALLEST BUILDING 


Also, a baronial walled estate and cuff links of solid gold. 
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his chances of makingiæbusiness come- 
back. His companies were in serious 
financial trouble in 1958 and again in 
1963, but both times he managed to 
borrow enough money to save them. 
This time he is counting on some big 
oil and gas ventures in the Canadian 
Arctic and the Sinai Desert to come 
through for him. 

Even King, however, admits that 
these projects will not pay off for 
years. Until then, the key to his po- 
tential financial resurrection is credit, 
and the Denver business community 
feels that King is nearing the end of 
even his resources for obtaining it. 
The institutional lenders who bailed 
him out twice before are probably 
too concerned now about collecting 
the $22 million he already owes them 
to give any thought to lending him 
more. King has already hit his trusts 
for nearly $5,000,000 in loans in an at- 
tempt to keep his companies afloat; it 
is possible that the trusts may not 
have much more to lend. 

Even if King really is finished as 
a business power, though, he has in- 
dicated to associates that the trusts re- 
tain enough assets to support his lav- 
ish life-style indefinitely. Meanwhile, 
King manages to sound as if he were 
actually enjoying bankruptcy; he notes 
to friends that he has put on weight re- 
cently. “In life,” he tells visitors who 
question the pleasure of fighting 451 
creditors, “everything happens for the 
best if you look for it. Right now, I 
am having more fun than I have had 
in a long time.” 


INSURANCE 


Karl the Magic Man 


When U.S. builders set a new rec- 
ord last year by starting 2.1 million 
homes, no one was happier than Max 
H. Karl, a neat, bespectacled Milwau- 


kee lawyers With the upsurge in hous- 


ing providing the push, Karl’s MGIC 
Investment Corp. put a huge dent in 
what was once the sole domain of the 
Federal Government: home loan in- 


surance. Today MGIC (pronounced 
magic) has $6.5 billion worth of in- 
surance in force, compared with $12 
billion insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

That is an especially impressive rec- 
ord considering that Karl, now 61, 
started only 14 years ago, with $250,- 
000 borrowed from friends, to com- 
pete against the Federal Government 
in a field in which private enterprise 
had failed dramatically. What MGIC 
does essentially is guarantee that it 
will pay any losses a mortgage lender 
may suffer if the homeowner cannot 
meet his monthly payments-and the 
house must be foreclosed. After the De- 
pression wiped out poorly financed pri- 
vate insurers, Government agencies, 
principally the FHA, were the only 
source of mortgage guaranty insurance, 
which most bankers and other lenders 
require on all mortgages carrying less 
than a 20% down payment. 

Cutting Red Tape. The FHA 
helped spur the first surge of suburb 
building in the early postwar years. 
But in the 1950s, savings and loan as- 
Sociations, the chief source of housing 
credit, began to shun FHA-insured 
loans because the agency had a rigid 
ceiling—5% when MGIC started—on 
the interest that lenders could charge 
to home buyers. By offering private in- 
surance, Karl enabled S and Ls to ob- 
tain higher interest rates on secure 
loans and still cut the down payment 
below 20%. Moreover, Karl success- 
fully slashed through the FHA’s red 
tape. MGIC guarantees to approve or 
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MGIC’S KARL WITH NEW HOMES UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN FLORIDA 


reject a home loan insurance 

cation within 24 hours; the FHA 4) 

a minimum of a month because j 

ducts its own investigation of the $ 
buyer’s credit and makes its own 
praisal of the value of the house, mono 
investigates not the home buyer , An 
the lender; if Karl is convinced h 2G 
an S and L’s Joan procedures i gl TH 
sound, his company only spot ch lo. k 
its appraisal and credit reports. RA 


Stock Surge. That formula Pi 
worked so well that since W ouis 
MGIC’s profit after tax has quaihe Bl 


pled, to $16 million, and given the ghink t 
pany’s stock a rather Magical res 
on Wall Street. Taking into acegsut ma 
several stock splits, a MGIC shrific qu 
that sold for 32¢ in 1956 closed jy Thi 
at $89.25 on the New York Stock ponfide 
change; $43.50 of the rise came || 

year alone. But building that king 
success was no easy task. 

Karl, whose lawyer-like voice 
dences belie the missionary spirit 
his words, had to spend years ey 
gelizing in order to sell his ide 
state legislatures, many of which} 
passed laws forbidding the private 
suring of mortgage loans, and to 
and Ls. He proved so persuasive t 
New York is now the only state t 
does not license private mortgage 
surers like MGIC. Moreover, MG 
has inspired seven other companies 
begin selling the same kind of | 
surance in recent years. In all, 
eight companies carry about as, m 
insurance as the FHA. That fact le 
Karl to remark: “By 1980, we ho 
the FHA will be restricted to insur 
housing for the poor.” 

MGIC’s own potential gro 
hardly seems restricted. Last Octo 
the Government lowered the doy, 
payment requirement on MOTE MERIC) 
loans insured by private compl, i 
from 10% to 5%. That move, Ñ eopie 
thinks, will open a vast new Mfiye pe: 
for MGIC in insuring loans to Yecogni 
home buyers. By now, too, Karl N&rer Soc 
panded far beyond his original ation 
ness; in the past five years Cind ad 
started subsidiaries that insure °varnin; 
mercial leases for small busine“yame a 
and municipal bonds issued by ould i 
communities. Now Karl is even wo or 
ing an entire community in Flfould c 
Naturally, he hopes that the moUheart d 
loans on most of the town housétingle o 
be insured by MGIC. if breat 
Har 
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se. ignorance About Health 
buyer, Americans know much less about 


alth than they think they 
dures They ought to have a reasonable 
Ot Chae mana knowledge about what symp- 
: Bee may mean, but ignorance in this 
Mula irea is discouraging, according to a 
ce |%ouis Harris poll commissioned by 
S quajhe Blue Cross Association. People 
1 the ghink that they know as much as nec- 
‘al repsssary, the survey of 1,609 showed, 
) accout many of them cannot answer spe- 
IC shsific questions. 

sed Js) The most striking example of over- 
Stock ponfidence concerned cancer. Sixty- 
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thus displayed a classic Freudian re- 
sistance; only 18% of the blacks shared 
that negative attitude. 
_ Having information and acting on 
it, of course, can be two different 
things. The Survey showed that 81% 
of those interviewed knew all about 
the benefits of regular exercise, but 
only 37% were personally doing any- 
thing about it. The Blue Cross spon- 
sors of the study concluded sadly that 
knowledge in this case “is not very 
persuasive.” 

Harris also explored people’s sourc- 
es of medical information. Only a nar- 
row majority (51%) mentioned phy- 
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AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY BOOKLET WARNING ON BREAST CANCER 
ve, Hreople don’t know as much as they think they do. 
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percent thought that they could 
fecognize the signs; the American Can- 
ter Society, after all, has papered the 
pation with car cards, posters, leaflets 
S he ind advertisements listing the “seven 
ure varning signals.” Yet 30% could not 
ines hame a single one of the seven, 17% 
by Sould identify only one, 40% knew 
en Iwo or three signs, and only 13% 
 FloRould cite four or more. Concerning 
mollheart disease, 27% could not name a 
ouséiingle obvious symptom like shortness 
}f breath or chest pain. 

| Harris broke down his interview 
jubjects by age, sex, race and edu- 
Pational background. Blacks, the el- 
terly and people with limited schooling 
Hd worse than the rest of those ques- 
loned. On the cancer signs, 60% of 
he blacks could not name one, com- 
Pared with 26% of the whites, Re- 
[ponding to the general questions, how- 
yer, blacks seemed far better aware 
an whites of their need to know 
ore. When asked about mental ill- 
ASS, 44% of the whites said they did 
ot want to know more about it, and 


sicians. Surprisingly, 52% cited TV, 
newspaper or magazine advertising as 
being among their sources. News sto- 
ries in one medium or another were 
named by 79%. With a flourish of hol- 
ier-than-thou rhetoric, the Blue Cross 
Association concluded: “It is really dis- 
graceful that the American public must 
obtain ai large part of its health knowl- 
edge from advertising and by ferreting 
out medical news from newspapers, 
magazines and television (much of 
which news has been so popularized 
and butchered as to be useless).” 
Though health information some- 
times is presented badly and tends to 
err on the side of overoptimism, no use- 
ful purpose is served by the Blue 
Cross scatter-gun blast. The fact is 
that the quality of health information 
provided by the lay media has im- 
proved over a quarter-century at least 
as much as health care has. At any 
rate, whether health information is ac- 
cepted or retained depends less on 
the source than on whether the au- 
dience is motivated to be receptive. 


The FDA as Activist 


The U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, recently accused by consumer 
groups of being too permissive to- 
ward the industries it is supposed to po- 
lice, was the activist last week in a 
variety of fields. Items: 
> Americans buy 40 million pairs of 
prescription eyeglasses a year and an 
uncounted number of ordinary sun- 
glasses. Now, anyone purchasing a new 
pair is likely to find that the price has 
suddenly gone up by $3 to $5. This is 
no evasion of Phase II, but the result 
of an FDA order that makes it illegal 
in all 50 states to sell eyeglass lenses 
that are not “impact resistant.” The 
stronger, safer glass costs more. 

The FDA, which set the new re- 
quirement to reduce eye injuries, was 
precise in its standards. The lenses 
will not be unbreakable or shatterproof, 
but they must be sufficiently tempered 
to withstand a specific shock—a steel 
ball weighing .56 oz. dropped from a 
height of 50 in. The optician is sup- 
posed to make the drop test, aiming 
at the center of the lens, before re- 
leasing the glasses. 
> The FDA also announced that it is 
undertaking a herculean task: the 
screening for effectiveness of all over- 
the-counter (nonprescription or “pro- 
prietary”) drugs marketed in the U.S. 
No one knows how many there are, 
though estimates go as high as 500,- 
000, counting competing brands and 
combinations of the same basic chem- 
icals. The FDA has had authority since 
1938 over the safety of drugs, but 
not until 1962 did Congress give it 
the power to require proof of their 
promised performance. The studies 
now beginning, scheduled to take three 
years, will be made by panels of non- 
Government experts. First to be ex- 
amined will be the antacids, followed 
by cold preparations, pain killers and 
mood drugs. 
>In a surprisingly stern action, the 
FDA prepared to pull the plug on vir- 
tually all products containing hexa- 
chlorophene (HCP). It had already is- 
sued a warning (TIME, Dec. 20) against 
bathing babies with pHisoHex, which 
contains 3% HCP. The substance pen- 
etrates the skin and mucous mem- 
branes and has been linked to brain 
damage in animals—though not, as 
yet, in man. Touted as a killer of 
germs and body odors, HCP has been 
used in many cosmetics, shampoos, 
soaps and almost all deodorants, no- 
tably the “feminine hygiene” variety. 
Now the FDA has served notice that 
within 60 days it will ban all further 
manufacture of cosmetics with even 
minute amounts of HCP as an active in- 
gredient and will limit the use of skin 
cleansers containing more than .759% 
HCP (meaning, principally, pHisoHex 
and hyperpHaze) to hospital and pre- 
scription use. Medicated soaps like Dial “Re 
will be reviewed by one of the panels. A 
screening over-the-counter drugs, — 
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Daily Sanity 
POOR RUSSELL’S ALMANAC 


by RUSSELL BAKER 
212 pages. Doubleday. $6.95. 


In the old fairy tale, the grumpy 
king runs a contest to find a jester 
who can make him laugh. Unsuccessful 
contestants go to the block. The win- 
ner gets a new suit of motley and the 
next-to-impossible job of making the 
king laugh again. In journalism, the 
dyspeptic despot is usually played by 
an editor who starts off saying some- 
thing like “This page is too damn 
dull, It needs some humor.” Serious 
words are then circulated among the 
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COLUMNIST RUSSELL BAKER 
Misery insists on company. 


clever headline writers and droll city- 
room pinochle players that there is an 
opening for a funny columnist. 

If the editors and readers are lucky, 
they may get a durable broad-ax wit 
like Art Buchwald. If they are very 
lucky, they find someone like Russell 
Baker, writer of the New York Times's 
“Observer” column. At his best, Baker 
fills his allotted space opposite the ed- 
itorial page with bizarre, often bleak 
fantasies about human foolishness, At 
his second best, he holds a funhouse 
mirror up toghe nature of the con- 
sumer state. er’s “growing family,” 
for example, does not increase nu- 
Merically but expands through over- 
weight „and the excess tonnage of 

ons. 

Pos Russell's Almanac, Baker's 
fifth collection of columns and com- 
ment, is composed largely of such tick- 
lish visions. The more painful yersions 

often have to do with a variety of mid- 


dle-aged, middle-management saps 
who have congealed in mid-marriage 
and mid-mortgage. “Misery no longer 
loves company,” says Baker. “Now- 
days it insists upon it.” ; 

; Given his echedule and deadline 
pressure, Baker does a remarkable job 
freshening overworked subjects. On the 
myth of progress, for example, he ob- 
served that the Wright brothers’ first 
flight went 120 ft., “which is the length 
of the line you wait in today to get 
your baggage.” History proves a per- 
ishable item when a father, failing to 
convince his son of the patriotic emo- 
tion released by the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor, concedes that it was 
a day that “really hasn’t survived in in- 
famy as well as we thought it would.” 

Baker can be bitter: “The sinister 
nature of the American soil is ap- 
parent in places like Gettysburg. Fer- 
tilize it with the blood of heroes and 
it brings forth a frozen-custard stand.” 
Baker can be elegiac, as when he rais- 
es the tragic ghost of Abe Lincoln, 
who says, “A man eventually likes to 
see the record on himself completed 
and know that everything is fixed and 
that his life is in order. I groan every 
time an archivist discovers another 
hitherto lost Brady portrait of me.” 

To use the kind of phrases he lam- 
poons in a piece on reviewers’ jargon, 
Baker is a man of range, sensitive in- 
tellect and fertile imagination. He is 
also a fine stylist whose columns fre- 
quently unfurl to defend the language 
against corruption. But to read 212 
pages of him at a sitting is a mistake. 
He is most effective in his newspaper, 
where the reader can wade expectantly 
toward him through bloated accounts 
of disaster, inhumanity, avarice and 
hypocrisy. Russell Baker can then 
best be appreciated doing what a 
good humorist has always done: writ- 
ing to preserve his sanity for at 
least one more day. a R.Z. Sheppard 


Hustler and Fabulist 


GEMINI 
by NIKKI GIOVANNI 
149 pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $5.95, 


I really hope no white person 
ever has cause 

to write about me 

because they never understand 

Black love is Black wealth 
and they'll 

probably talk about my hard 
childhood 

and never understand that 

all the while I was quite happy. 


These proud words come from Nik- 
ki Giovanni’s best-known poem, Nikki- 
Rosa. At 28, she is one of the most 
talented and promising black poets. 
She is also one of the most Visible, 


not only because she is beautiful bu | 
cause she is a shrewd and enem. 
propagandist. In this interim aud 
ography, both poet and propaga 
underscore that point about black ‘ 


and happiness. Part memoir and p3 
manifesto, it is a plain-spoken, ly i 
provocative, confusing book. rf 


The memoir part deals with 
ing up in a tightly knit, loyal fami} pan 
social workers in Cincinnati and KN 
ville. As a child she had two idols j1 
glamorous older sister Gary and 
grandmother Louvenia. Nikki did | 
Gary’s fighting for her for the excel 
reason that Gary was a musician y, 
argued that if her hands W 
“maimed,” the families of her a 
teachers might starve. Protec 
Louvenia was a harder assignme 
Nikki’s childhood ended the day she; 
alized that her grandmother was dyi 
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Ohne 7 me 
POET NIKKI GIOVANNI 
Bulletins of a life. 


Uprooted from her old house by a$ 
rious urban-renewal scheme in SM) 
ville, Louvenia had lost the will tol 
She was “gone, not even to a m 
highway but to a cutoff of a cutoff. | 

On the subject of her childht) 
Miss Giovanni is magical. She} 
anders along with every appeal 
of artlessness, but one might as} 
say that Mark Twain wrote shaf 
dog stories. The little figure in the 
ter—‘big, brown eyes, three p'ê 
and high-top shoes’—is a % 
American child, pelting rocks at bt) 
emies from the roof, lining up £% 
day movies, eating her liverwU>) 
raisin bread with mayonnaise. a 

The later chapters are less {| 
biography than polemic. The | 
swings wildly from bitterness “i 
fiance, from humor to cant, from} 
dom to frenzy. The gentlest state) 
about whites is that “all white Pi 
need to be taken out of powes 
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“Q revolution 


The revolution is the F28. A short and 
medium haul jet that carries up to 79 passengers. 
At 530 mph. 
| Very economically. (A break-even load 
| factor of well under 50% ). 


by a| The F28. 
in Ke) Capable of operating from unpaved runways 
ill to!) only 4000 feet long. 
a mi Capable of operating without ground support. 
tofi, | Capable of operating with minimal 
hildht! maintenance. 
She 1 That’s the revolution. 
pead The tail-end is equally revolutionary. 
t as d Twin speedbrakes that mean longer engine 
sha hours because there are no thrust reversers. 
i the Twin speedbrakes that increase speed 
7 pe stability in the approach. More important, by 
ed using the speedbrakes to control the descent 
al rat path, changes in rate and altitude are made 
wur aerodynamically without the use of engine 
| power. i 
j Result: a lower blocktime, more fuel 
ie i savings and a quiet approach meeting the 
| most rigorous noise standards. 
zomi The tail-end of a revolution! 
state! 
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Economic and Political maturity and 
stability inevitably attract money. 
Today Mexico enters that phase of 
economic development as it has 
become an important factor for glo- 
bal placements of capital by inter- 
national investors. 

4 Invest now for substantial long-term 
yields in booming Mexico by means 
y of our investments with maturities 
l from one year, which'‘earn 10.00% 
} per year payable monthly, to matu- 
} ritles of up to twelve years earning 
13.33% per year payablesmonthly, 
less taxes. Financiera Golén Is a 
development, investment, and trust 
bank with almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury of exemplary service behind it. 

Write today for details to: 


@ FINANCIERA COLON, S. A. 

Apartado Postal 61-097. México 6, D.F. MEXICO 
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If you have something, 
to sell in Asia, 
consider this marketing 


‘oct Among subscribers 
and newsstand buyers 
of TIME in Asia, almost 
100,000 specify or 
approve purchasing 
decisions for their 
companies. 


TIME—where ideas 
get response. 


they all clearly are not evil.” The 
only white leaders to whom any quar- 
ter is offered are the dead Kennedy 
brothers and John Lindsay. 

If Nikki Giovanni has ever suf- 
fered personally from the color of 
her skin, she does not admit it. An 
honor graduate of Fisk (in history) 
who nearly went into social work too, 
she has instead taught creative writ- 
ing at Rutgers and become a major fig- 


ure in the black oral poetry movement. . 


Hers is a committed social rage. She 
is capable of scalding rhetoric, but 
the artist in her keeps interrupting. 
For one thing, she is a natural fab- 
ulist. A tirade on colonialism turns 
into a series of irresistible parables 
about the wise and natural black man 
faced with the petty, scheming honky. 
Also, she cares too much about lan- 
guage not to kid her own fire breath- 


ing, at least occasionally: “I’m essen- 


tially a hustler because I’m essentially 
Black American and that carries es- 
sentially a hustling mentality (if you 
can essentially follow that).” 

One feels that Gemini will not be 
her last autobiography. For one thing, 
she is determined to keep publishing. 
One of her few deep criticisms of a 
black is directed at Novelist Ralph El- 
lison, because he has published no 
novel since The Invisible Man in 1952. 
“He can put us down and say we are 
not writers, who are persistently ex- 
posing our insides and trying to cre- 
ate a reality.” 

That is Nikki Giovanni’s approach. 
She keeps sending out bulletins— 
in poetry, prose, children’s books 
—whether they are neat or messy, 
rash or reasoned. But one senses a dy- 
namic intelligence behind the shrillest 
page of Gemini. It is a report about 
a life in progress that demands to 
be seen. = Martha Duffy 


Minding the Light 
THE PEACEABLE KINGDOM 


by JAN DE HARTOG 
677 pages. Atheneum. $10. 


Y Like lovers, the one thing religious 
minorities haye in common is the con- 
viction that they are unique. Like lov- 
ers, they are of course right. But the 
passion for God, like other passions, 
obeys certain plot patterns—all subject 
to certain beginnings, middles and ends. 
The kindling, the cooling and the re- 
kindling of the Quakers is the present 
theme of Dutch’ Novelist-Playwright 
Jan de Hartog. In this first of two nov- 
els in progress, he takes the history of 
the Religious Society of Friends from 
Cromwell’s England, 1652, to Penn- 
Sylvania, 1755, and the brink of the 
French-Indian war. The Peaceable 
Kingdom is clumsily written, Never- 
theless De Hartog, a Friend himself, 
has managed to indicate the range of 
religious experience, from hot ecstasy 
to prim rule of procedure—and some- 
times back again, De Hartog’s four 


-tog has serious limitations. 


stages of religion go somethin 
this: in the beginning, natural] 
are the seers and prophets. Thep. 
able Kingdom opens with | 
George Fox galloping into Lang,” 
to spread the inner light, rather j 
spiritual pyromaniac. Fox receiya, 
standard bloody treatment of pre 
and a bit more, at the hands gp 
and at the hands of the Establish, 
too. Religious ecstasy, De v 
makes clear, is the ultimate revol 
to which society reacts with : 
and opposite frenzy. S) 

After the seers and Prophet 
De Hartog’s plot ordains, come the, 
ers and the organizers. In Lancay 
Fox converted Margaret Fell; ind 
he was later to marry her. But ing 
rious sense she converted Fox ei 
least his message, to what suited)! 
a religion of “service rather than 
vation,” as De Hartog puts it. He 
tells how this judge’s wife Organ 
the Quakers in prison, sending them 
ters and survival kits Consisting 
socks, mufflers, weevil-proof bisc 
a jar of prunes for the bowels? ¢ 
and of course a Bible. In the mor 
fecting chapters of the novel, De} 
tog dramatizes Margaret’s volun 
descent into the dungeons of L 
cashire Castle, where she lived with} 
prisoned children, including an ele 
year-old boy condemned to be hay 
for murder. 

The Old Fire. The second: 
third-generation inheritors of a f 
tend to reduce a passion into ah o 
Short on spirit, long on technica 
they are the lettermen. Abruptly ju 
ing 100 years, switching the sceni 
Pennsylvania, and abandoning his 
cal characters, De Hartog introduc 
his letterman a New World Qu 
businessman named Isaac Woodhi 
This Early American success fi 
may have been sober, industrious, 
honest even with Indians. But, il) 
Hartog’s words, he also showed âi 
itive “genius for compromise.” Q 
slaveowners, for instance, intim 
slaves by showing whips withou 
actually using them—a fine dist 
suggesting that a proudly “pe 
people had become sadly less pê 

After the lettermen come 
vivalists. Boniface Baker, the eas 
grandson of a Fox convert all 
of De Hartog’s compromisers, su 
catches the old fire again. In h 
50s, Baker frees his slaves, pat 
indigo plantation among then 
takes off for the frontier. Onei 
measure of the book is that it ™ 
this radical gesture oddly plausit™: 


As a religious novelist, Jan di 
mers about the inner light, 
words of one character, “like, 4 
of drunkenness, that’s what it) 
He is far less comfortable des r 
Quaker quietism than hanging 
ing and rape, Dubiously, he m4 
that all saints have a sense © 


for his final examples offering 
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Some of the most 
descriptive words in the 
English language have 
attained popular usage 
through TIME. Each week, 
for 25 million people 
around the world, TIME 
finds precisely the right 
words to depict ideas 
and events, quickly and 
vividly; if need be, 
inventing its own 


INNOVATION 


Nobody says it quite 
like TIME. And because 
TIME contains basically 
the same editorial 
content everywhere, the 
magazine attracts to 
its pages the educated 
elite of 185 countries 
and provides the inter- 
national business com- 
munity with a common 
meeting ground. 

Educated people love 
words. They delight in 
using them to clarify 
and explain, to explore 
questions and search 
for answers, to remove 
doubts and add to knowl- 
edge. What is more, 
this pleasure often 
extends beyond a single 
native language so that, 
increasingly, literate 
people everywhere appre- 
ciate the intricacies 


of English, today’s most 
frequently used medium of 


international communication. 


Some 2,000 companies 
who bought space in 
the worldwide editions 
of TIME last year recog- 
nize that the magazine's 
advertising can be as 
effective as its editorial 
pages in communicating 
ideas and in moving 
readers to action. 


TIME—where ideas 
get response. 


dy trapper named Buffalo McHair and 
a salty Quaker frontierswoman doctor 
named Guilelma Woodhouse, whose 
like has not been seen since Wallace 
Beery and Marjorie Main. 

For all his awkwardness and su- 
perficiality, De Hartog makes the 
point that, like a divine infection, 
hope of human betterment got into 
the blood of a people and stayed. 
De Hartog may not be up to the po- 
etry of religious experience. But he 
does rough justice to the prose—to 
the Quaker witness expressed in pris- 
on reform, compassion for the in- 
sane, and final opposition to slavery. 
These were all ways in which a pas- 
sion to be perfect transformed itself 
into a simple, immensely difficult res- 
olution to be good. =" Melvin Maddocks 


History of a Disease 


LET HISTORY JUDGE 
by ROY A. MEDVEDEV 
translated by COLLEEN TAYLOR 
566 pages. Knopf. $12.50. 


Not quite 20 years after Stalin’s 
death, a Soviet scholar has produced 
the most comprehensive and revealing 
investigation of Stalinism ever to ap- 
pear anywhere. Roy Medvedev, 46, is 
a schoolteacher turned historian. Like 
his twin brother, the prominent ge- 
neticist Zhores, he is a dedicated Com- 
munist and patriot, who believes in 
Marxism-Leninism and its vision of 
the future.* When he set about writ- 
ing Let History Judge, Medvedev was 
motivated neither by disillusionment 
with the Bolshevik experiment nor by 
a desire to discredit the present re- 
gime. What he wanted, instead, was 
to enlighten fellow Soviet Communists 
about 50 years of their own history 
and thereby keep the study of “that 
prolonged disease known as ‘the cult 
of personality’” from being monop- 
olized by bourgeois historians and anti- 
Communist propagandists. “It is Com- 
munists,” he writes, “who should be 
the strictest judges of their own his- 
tory.” He began his work in the thaw 
that followed Stalin’s death. When he 
was finished twelve years later, the au- 
thorities had once again grown de- 
fensive. It was only after the Soviet 
Party Central Committee refused to 
permit its publication in the U.S.S.R. 
that Medvedev allowed his manuscript 
to reach an American publisher. 

Besides being the first sustained at- 
tempt by a Soviet scholar to deal 
more or less evenhandedly with the 


* The two brothers are prolific writers as 
well. This is the fourth of their books to reach 
the West. Zhores’ first book, The Rise and 
Fall of T.D. Lysenko (1969), criticized Com- 
munist exploitation of questionable genetic 
theories. Thereafter Zhores turned out The 
Medvedev Papers (Time, Sept. 27), a survey 
of censorship and intellectual restrictions in 
the U.S.S.R. These Criticisms led directly to 
A Question of Madness (Time, Dec. 13), an 
account by Roy of how party authorities tried 
to have his brother declared insane. : 


LENIN & STALIN IN GORKI (1922) 
Caught in a paradox. 
whole Stalin period, Let History Judge 
surpasses existing literature, Soviet and 
Western alike, in its panoramic treat- 
ment of Stalinism’s impact upon in- 
dividual lives. It singles out the fate 
of some 600 functionaries and vic- 
tims of the purges, using intimate de- 
tails from unpublished memoirs and 
monographs, deathbed testimonies and 
confessions, official reports unavailable 
in the West, and private correspon- 
dence, including previously unpub- 
lished letters from Lenin and Stalin. 

Medvedev quotes from a private 
family archive an eyewitness account 
of how Stalin personally led the in- 
terrogation and humiliation of his 
purged Ukrainian party chief, Sta- 
nislav Kosior. There is also an au- 
thoritative description of the death of 
Stalin’s prewar Aviation Minister, Mi- 
khail Kaganovich, a Jew whom Sta- 
lin accused of collaborating with the 
Nazis. The man was summoned to 
the office of Anastas Mikoyan, one of 
Stalin’s most durable aides and later 
Foreign Minister and President of the 
U.S.S.R., now retired and writing his 
memoirs. When Kaganovich was con- 
fronted with the false evidence against 
him, he asked permission to use Mi- 
koyan’s toilet, where he put a bullet 
through his head. The source of this 
Story, as retold in Ler History Judge, 
is Mikoyan himself. 

Nikita Khrushchev’s 1956 secret 
Speech to the 20th Soviet Party Con- 
gress opened a debate among Marxists 
over how faithful Communists were 
to live with the truth that an esti- 
mated 20 million murders had been 
committed in their name by the Sta- 
linist bureaucracy between 1934 and 
1953. Khrushchev denounced Stalin 
as an evil genius who was able to 
seize control of the party by some ter- 
rible historical accident. Medvedev’s 
view is less simplistic. He argues that 
in every social upheaval there is a fa- 
natical fringe whose idealistic elements 
can easily be infiltrated by Opportunists 
and criminals. Stalin, according to 
Medvedev, was both—a man typical 


of the “unstable and dishonoray igi 
be x e 
ple who join a revolutionary mow 
and later degenerate into tyrants» | 5 
Khrushchev took the line th: pea 
lins perversion of the Soviet a 
started with the purges of th 
Medvedev js probably the first and’. 
tainly the most distinguished a 
historian to agree with Western © 
that Stalin had already begun t 
rupt the party during Lenin’s lify | CO 
In one of his few but significan 
icisms of the U.S.S.R.’s foundin, aa 
ther, Medvedev suggests that Te | 
“natural enthusiasm for People” 
him from recognizing Stalin’s vil 
ous character until it was too late, | 
Medvedev’s book (whose 
would be more literally translate | 
“Toward the Court of History") 
plies that Medvedev sees himself, .- 
prosecutor. His work, however, 
markably free from both the ho a 
that often mars Western studies off, 
sian politics and the dogmatism i) 
distorts Soviet scholarship, For pr 5 
ample, Medvedev proves a hari. vez 
ging detective, while at the same 
a fair judge of evidence, in hist 
dling of the persistent story that ft 
lin worked as a double agent for rr 
Czarist secret police before they ` 
olution. Much as Medvedev def = 
the dictator and therefore may h 
wanted to believe this rumor him 
he reviews the case in nine tight 
gued pages, finds it inconclusive ang) 
quits Stalin of the charge. Loy 
Let History Judge represents ay) 
tle and sophisticated endeavor b} 
man of exceptional intellect and {f 
principles to tell the whole truth a 
a Communist disaster without throy 
into doubt the Communist prof) 
and philosophy. He fails on the f 
ond count. Those chapters that 
construct what happened under Si 
seem measured and secure as 4 
torical record. But in the more 
oretical sections, where he attemp 
explain how a Communist revol 
could give way to wholesale slau 
of a citizenry by its government, !f 
vedey is in difficulty. While asst 
that Stalin’s rise to power was 1i 
evitable and that Stalinism was 4)\ 
ease,” he also knows that the di 
raged for more than a quarter of 4) 
tury and that Soviet society a 
not healthy. That Stalin could © 
the inevitable progress of histoni 
so long and so catastrophicall 1 coisa 
not fit easily into even Medve : 
very refined Marxist framework. |} r 
Medvedev is convinced—an F 
to convince his readers—that Mat) 5 
Leninism, once it recovers from 
tragic aberration of Stalinism, A 
the best hope for Russia and m 
mankind. His reiteration of $% 
Lenin pales, however, next to, A 
more powerful and persuasi“ 
dictment of the man whom Les!) B 
self tolerated and whom 4 f ust 
generation of loyal Leninists r i 
ued to serve. = Strobe © 
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mf prepare fór a reception that is nothing le 
i than royal Your hostess, you see, has WAA 
Š milfenium of. personality, behind he imme 
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Sir / Ye 
llot in 
did in 1 
being a 
[bad Pre 
propriat 
Man of 
prove a 
an excel] 
CHA 
Roc 


Sir / Yo 
poor tas 
and “su 
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Sir / Sto 
—Nixon 
ART 
Ney 


Sir / Ma 
ident R 
dious cl: 
that eve; 
Chief, 
GEN 
Yve 


Sir / Pre 
Year? © 
year—d; 
North \ 
ithe P.O.) 


an of the Year (Conid.) 


; of the greatest strengths of 
ir Care its resiliency—its ability to 
A its errors and to recover from them 
a 


its decisiveness, most apparent 


decided upon its goals. 
ixon, more than any oth- 
S ican in recent history, has cham- 
S: ARESE traits. He not only de- 
pos Time’s Man of the Year [Jan. 3] 
Ritation but also a second term as the 
IPresident of the U.S. 

ROBERT A. WALL 
Berkeley, Calif. 


ilg Congratulations for this surrealistic 
ftevelation of a poignant truth. 

i (MRS.) CHRISTA TALBOT 

Moravia, N.Y. 


ir /I resent your scurrilous portrayal 
fof the President of the United States 
CFF on the cover. You have given aid and com- 
fort to the enemy. You have taken a 
‘cheap shot at a great man. 

i LEROY LUTES JR. 

Colonel, U.S.A. (ret.) 

Alexandria, Va. 


[bad President. It would be more ap- 
‘propriate to make him Most Improved 
‘Man of the Year. If he continues to im- 
‘prove at his current rate, he might be 
an excellent President in 20 or 30 years. 

| CHARLES BRYAN COX 

i Rock Port, Mo. 


{Sir/ Your selection is a bad joke in 
poor taste. Since when were his “shocks” 
and “surprises” anything but  betrayals 
of our few friends? Under whose lead- 
ership was our country worse off? 

Í (MRS.) ELMA ROSENBERG 

a Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Sir / Stop the world! I want to get off 
‘Nixon is Man of the Year. 
y ARTHUR S. DROOKER 

New York City 


f. 

‘Sir / May I mention that in listing Pres- 
(ident Richard Nixon’s favorite “melo- 
{dious classics,” you neglected to include 
that ever haunting rhapsody Hail to the 
‘Chief, 


GENEVRA SLOAN 
| Yvoire, France 


‘Sir/ President Nixon the Man of the 
Pca wy no! The Santa Or o the 
year—dropping so many jingle bells over 
North View Nam SAIN P ARDE 
the P.O.W. S. 

ATILLA ATALAY 

Mörfelden, West Germany 


Missing Image 


as prostitute and tem 
aen in Jesus Christ Superstar); and 
ana Y, Women as sex object, cavorting 
Peo panis would Indira Gandhi have 
e images” if no war had occurre - 
tween India and Pakistan? ER 
PAT K. LYNCH 
New York City 


ptress (Mary Mag- 


Vengeance and the Camera 


Sir / Vivid pictures like those accompa- 
nying your article “Vengeance in Vic- 
tory” [Jan. 3] may win awards for pho- 
tographers, but in me they evoke only 
shame. It pains me to witness, albeit vi- 
cariously, the degradation of man. Ob- 
viously the Bengalis are totally consumed 
by vengeance and the sick need to re- 
taliate in kind, but I cannot understand 
how Western newsmen can hold their 
cameras so still while other men are 
being brutally murdered. 

I also cannot understand how news- 
magazines justify reprinting these obscene 
horrors. 

(MRS.) ELIZABETH F. SHAPIRO 

Chicago 


Sir / The Mukti Bahini get much applause 
for the nine months they resisted the bar- 
barian rule of the Pakistan army, but 
the ecstatic joy of the guerrillas at the lib- 
eration of their country soon turned to 
a savage spirit of vengeance, 

The guerrillas may feel justified, and 
they are, in wanting revenge for the 
reign of terror. But to inflict that re- 
venge makes them no better than the Pak- 
istanis they hated so much, 

DAVID SNIDER 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


Sir /I wonder whether your brutal pic- 
tures will wake us up to the ugliness in 
the world or will merely condition us to 
accept it here at home. 

THOMAS C. HARNEY 

Los Angeles 


Sir / At the time when we were preaching 
“peace on earth,” we were treated with 
the revolting spectacle of your photo- 
graphs of the Mukti Bahini guerrillas bay- 
oneting and stamping on their prisoners. 

While war does seem to bring out 
the worst in many people, I do not feel 
that you have to give that worst the cred- 
it of being printed. We are already sick 
of war. And this is a triumphant army? 

R. ANTONIO SUESCUM M.D. 

Cristobal, Canal Zone 


Jobs for Vets 


Sir / I was disturbed by the article “JOBS 
—The Plight of Viet Nam Era Vets” 
[Dec. 27]. I acknowledge the great prob- 
lem of recruiting these young men and 
bringing them back to meaningful places 
in our economy and society, but your sto- 
ry offers a gloomy and negative appraisal 
of one of the few programs that is active- 
ly doing something positive about the sit- 
uation. It condemns the program to fail- 
ure before it has had a chance to succeed, 

This is a new challenge for the Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen, an un- 
precedented partnership between Gov- 
ernment and business, and certainly one 
of the outstanding business-Government 
success stories of Our time. This orga- 
nizatio has jobs for more than 

0,00 


More transpacific 
flights 

from Japan 

than any other 
airline. 


From Tokyo, Japan Air Lines offers 
more convenient schedules to the 
U.S.A. than anyone else. To Tokyo, 
Japan Air Lines has an extensive 
network of flights linking the 
transpacific service with major 
cities throughout South East Asia. 
And you can cross the ocean to 
the U.S.A. on the most beautiful 
flying experience in the world, 
JAL’s 747 Garden Jet which flies 
frequently from Tokyo to Hawaii, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
and from Hong Kong to Tokyo, 
Hawaii and Los Angeles. 


Completing the picture of convenis 


ence are the JAL DC8s which also — 
serve Honolulu, San Francisco, 
Vancouver and New York. : 


For reservations call your travel 


agent or your nearest JAL office.* % 


* JAL offices are located in: 
JAPAN 


Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kyoto, _ 


Kobe, Hiroshima, Fukuoka, Kitakyushu, 
Nagasaki, Sapporo, Kushiro, Takamatsu. _ 
FAR EAST Nh 
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rent fiscal year. 


success in attaining its goals, 
JOHN D. HARPER 
Chairman of the Board j 
Aluminum Company of America 
Pittsburgh 


Daring to Meddle 


Sir / Your new typographic format [Jan. 
3] is wonderful. It’s one small step for 
TIME and one giant step for your read- 
ers. For a month or so you'll get com- 
plaints because you dared to meddle 
with an institution, but functional chang- 
es soon pay for themselves in optom- 
etrists’ bills. 

TIMOTHY D. BUNN 

Syracuse 


Who do you see 
at 22, Medan Pasar, 
Kuala Lumpur? 


Sir / Your wider margins will now en- 
able me to read TIME in the bathtub with- 
out getting the type wet and smeared. 
DOUG PALMER 

Minneapolis 


Sir / Your new layout has about as much 
style and taste as a cookbook. 

JIM SWANSON 

Chicago 


The same man you see at Northgate 
House, 20/24 Moorgate, London, EC2R 
6DH. He sits in more than 100 offices, 
“representatives, affiliates, and associated 
banks, etc. located in that many cities all 
over the world. The Bank of Tokyo places 
no man in an overseas chair, wherever 
~ it may be, until he has attained a thor- 
ough knowledge of banking matters, 
both foreign and domestic. This educa- 
tion, combined with years of on-the-job 
experience, enables him to deal with any 
knotty financial or banking problems in- 
cluding international capital transactions. 


Sir / The fact that the world is changing 
rapidly and for the worse is not a valid 
reason why TIME’s appearance should be 
changed for the worse. 

NEIL BRANT 

Pau, France 


Discordant Note 


Sir / Let this 20-year member of “Jimmy’s 
own” Local 299 in Detroit check in 
with a discordant note amid the jubi- 
lation over news of Hoffa’s release [Jan, 
3] by your Man of the Year. 

_ The President’s humanitarian in- 
stincts notwithstanding, his action here 
was the consummately cynical move of 
the total politician. Its immediate effect 
is negation of a formidable body of con- 
gressional testimony and the dedicated ef- 
forts of men such as John McClellan 
and Robert Kennedy. It also lends fur- 
ther credence to a growing suspicion 
that this Administration totally misreads 
public opinion, 

„To say that James R. Hoffa re- 

mains “tremendously popular” with rank- 

and-file Teamsters may or may not be 

true, but it overlooks many of us who 

long ago Tejected—and have actively op- 

posed—his autocratic brand of unionism. 
JAMES P. LEAVITT 
Detroit 
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Safety plus Convenience 
U.S. Dollar Travellers Cheques and Yen 


Travellers Cheques—both from the Bank 
of Tokyo. 


Worldwide Banking and Finance 


BANK OF TOKYO 


Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 
Home Offices: 33 Overseas: 108 


Only the Carabineros 


Sir /In your article about Chile, “Empty 
Pots and Yankee Plots’ [Dec. 13], you 
say that General Augusto Pinochet ex- 
pressed the following with Tegard to the 
use of the army: “I hope the army does 
not have to come out, because if they 


do it will be to kill,” 
ip Pacific Limited As stated, the phrase is incomplete 
Finance and could be misinterpreted, To date, 
FIN nzleru there have been no fatalities, due to the 
fact that only the carabineros, who are es- 
pecially instructed and equipped to con- 


e Bank of Tokyo of California 

he Bank of Tokyo Trust Company 

t kyo Bank 

āo Paulo-Tokyo S.A. 

-of Tokyo (Switzerland) Limited 
ue Européenne de Tokyo S.A, 
of Tokyo Holding S.A. 


in the past three years. You must be 
aware that the request to find jobs for 
100,000 veterans was an addition to 
NAB’s goal of 225,000 jobs for poor 
and disadvantaged Americans in the cur- 


The veterans program is now moy- 
ing into full-scale operation. It is pro- 
ducing results at a level that assures its 


trol street disturbances Withoy: 
life, have been called out. It Would j 
ferent if the army were used, TË 
diers are trained and instructed t e | 
and they are equipped for Warfa,, 4 
that reason I have only used Polic 
—not the army or any Other br 
the armed forces—to maintain op 
AUGUSTO PINOCHET UGARTE 
General de División 
Chief of the Zone of En 
Santiago 
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Sign Language 


Sir / It 
more 


is really fantastic 
than six years of 


and engineering research, the U8 SiMarshe 
partment of Transportation is ro Caan 
a whole new set” of pictorial (U ARTDI 
igns [Jan. 3] that have been in use indassoc 
rope for more than 30 years, Why ousia 
Americans need six years of no doubt | Spence 
pensive research to copy European gerer 
fic signs? Ben 
(MISS) H.J. HARTONG conte 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands jGeorge 
|nccob 
Sir / The basic shapes of the road «| KM 
date back to the Middic Ages, The R} REPOR 
sies used to mark a charcoal si d Maryloi 
the first available whiie wall of En Depart 
lage on the road. A triangle, the ang Senior 
downward, stood for à hand with eae 
index finger toward che ground fey, Cl 


i l schmidt 
meant, “Danger, be careful, no hos Suson 4 


tality”; the triangle with the angle y T: Berm 
ward, stood for a hand with the R 
finger aiming toward the sky and mear Margue 
“Go ahead, good place-on this road") Susann 
circle meant, “Nice place for the cig Marie! 
of the campfire, a place to rest.” FRODU 
EMILE MERLE D'AUBIGNÉ 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, France 


Disquieting Conclusions 


p 5 ._| searche 
Sir / In the article, “The New Americ 
Samaritans” [Dec. 27], some disquiet 
conclusions were reached. If it is tn ; 
that charity is an indispensable parti Melillo, 
the American tradition, then pove ERRE 

ime-Li 
must also be. 


Murray 


It is hardly believable that a richi R: Edwe 
ciety can allow people to live as the Md 


| Washin 
ican migrant workers or the unwani Aikman 
children do. | Key He 
With due respect to the do-god) 
ers, there must be more effective Wil g 
of tackling this enormous problem. 
M. AND D, PECK iT. 
Melbourne, Australia 
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| Nation: 
We Want Fonda lenden 
gi arles 
Sir / Just why should Jane Fonda Ui 
3] be barred from coming to Viet Ni $ 


with her show? Could it be what she ™ ka 


: -ani S 
resents? Hardly, I think, for I sat in an fi eee 
dience at Bob Hope’s show, and i| Ogle. c 


an 

declared that no one was more anti 
than he. Is this not what Fonda was® Ai 
about? j 
Had Mr. Hope not captured the $ EDITOR 
timent of the audience with his ani pawe 
monologue, he would probably have ; 
booed off the stage here in Danang. ! 
ing against Mr. Hope and his archaic 


Sa 
3 PUBUISI 
Hi 


tablishment jokes—just the principle) Genera 

it. We wanted Fonda and she wal Prost 

us. | Circula 
(SP4) C.J. BASNETT Aaa 
Danang, South Viet Nam ADV 
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F YEN before he went into seclusion, Howard Hughes posed un- 

usual challenges for newsmen. In 1944, for instance, he consent- 
ed, through an intermediary, to a telephone interview with Robert 
Elson, then in our Washington bureau. Hughes insisted that when he 
called, Elson was to identify himself by saying: “Hello, Mr. Howard 
Hughes. How was the weather?” Trouble was, Elson forgot the code 
question. This necessitated a new round of calls before Hughes was 
convinced that Elson was not an imposter. In 1948, when we did a 
cover story on Hughes, he did utter one prophetic statement about 
his future: “I’ll make news for you.” 

No one knows the Hughes beat better than Time’s Frank Mc- 
Culloch, whose clandestine meet- „n — 
ing with Hughes in 1958 was 
the last face-to-face encounter 
the billionaire is known to have 
had with a journalist. Last month 
McCulloch received a phone call 
from a man who said he was 
Hughes. The message, conveyed 
off the record, was an attack on 
the validity of the Clifford Ir- 
ving book about America’s most 
diligent practicing mystery man. 
McCulloch was unable to report 
for this week’s cover story on 
Hughes: he was detached from 
his duties as New York bureau 
chief to help with LiFe’s up- 
coming serialization of the Ir- 5 4# 
ving book. Eight other corre- 
spondents took up the task. Donn JULY 1948 COVER 
Downing tracked down friends 
from Hughes’ Hollywood days as well as business associates. In 
Washington, Jerry Hannifin assayed Hughes’ contributions to the 
aeronautical world, while Jess Cook interviewed Irving. Mean- 
while, Roger Williams, John Tompkins and James Willwerth were 
also sifting Manhattan sources. Don Neff journeyed to Las Vegas 
and Carson City to interview state officials and former Hughes sub- 
ordinates. Peter Range’s assignment was Hughes’ current lair on Par- 
adise Island, where he found a James Bond atmosphere: “You 
can be sipping a gin fizz, chatting with London on the bar phone, 
going over the local paper and still keep an eye on Hughes’ win- 
dows. The poolside steel band is throbbing. Your glance drifts up- 
ward and you zoom in on those convex ninth-floor balconies.” 
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The Cover: A Hughes album, showing him as a child in Hous- 
ton (top left); dancing with Ginger Rogers in 1936 (top right); at 
a 1939 airfield press conference (upper center); arriving at Glen- 
dale, Calif., airport in 1939 (left); in one of his own racing planes 
in 1935 (center right); appearing at 1947 Senate committee hear- 
ing (bottom left); as he might look now (bottom center). Pho- 
tographs by A.P. and U.P.I.; drawing for Time by Dan Lawler. 
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There’s Still: 
WH the next-to-final phase of 


¥ 
the U.S. withdrawal from Viet 
Nam in sight at last, the war sud- 
denly appeared to be not dwindling 
down but rapidly building up again. 
Last week, even as President Nixon 
was announcing the pullout of 70,000 
more G.I.s by May 1, the North Viet- 
namese were carrying out an ominous 
new offensive in each of Indochina’s 
major battlegrounds. 
> In Laos, Communist troops scored 
a stunning victory by forcing the evac- 
uation of Long Cheng, the celebrated 
CIA base near the Plain of Jars. They 
also scattered the battered remnants 
of the U.S.-backed army of Meo tribes- 
men that was, until recently, the only 
force that could keep the Communists 
in check in Laos. 
>In Cambodia, government troops 
continued to give ground to the North 
Vietnamese troops, who now control 
most of the northeastern countryside. 
At Krek, 2,500 Cambodian troops sim- 
ply fled when the 10,000 South Viet- 
namese troops that had been operating 
with them in the former Communist 
“sanctuaries” were abruptly called 
home by Saigon. The Cambodians re- 
portedly left so much equipment be- 
hind that U.S. aircraft were called 
upon to bomb it before it could be cap- 
tured by the North Vietnamese. 
> In South Viet Nam, Saigon forces 
took up defensive positions, primarily 
astride infiltration routes and around 
major cities and military bases, to 
await a sizable flare-up in Communist 
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activity that is expected to peak at 
the time of the Tet holidays, which 
fall in mid-February. Meanwhile the 
North Vietnamese moved mobile mis- 
sile launchers right up to South 
Viet Nam’s northern frontiers, and 
the air war continued. The U.S. last 
week conducted its seventh “protective 
reaction” strike of the year against 
SAM sites in North Viet Nam. 

Despite the poor results of the re- 
cent bombing, U.S. military officials in- 
sisted that the enemy was capable only 
of “cheap victories” in unimportant ter- 
ritory. Perhaps so, but the renewal of 
the ground war should dispel the no- 
tion, widespread in the U.S., that the 
fighting is over, at least for the Amer- 
ican G.I. Technically, U.S. troops are 
indeed in a “defensive” posture, as 
the Administration calls it, because 
their main job is to protect American 
facilities. But for a good number of 
the 139,000 G.I.s still in Viet Nam, 
that job means endless patrols out in 
the boondocks under conditions that 
look very much like war. 

In all probability, the last U.S. 
Army combat unit in Viet Nam will be 
the 7,000-man 3rd Brigade of the First 
Cavalry Division (Airmobile), which is 
responsible for the security of a vast 
area of Vietnamese countryside sur- 
rounding the huge American installa- 
tions at Bien Hoa, Long Binh and the 
Tan Son Nhut airbase outside Saigon. 
Recently, Time Correspondent Ru- 
dolph Rauch joined one 3rd Brigade 
company as it pushed off from a fire 
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GLES EAST OF SAIGON 


| 


remy 


find 

Set Dae tid os a ‘ putt 
base 35 miles east of Saigon to besham 
patrol in search of North Viet Era 
infiltrators. His report: an ine 
Nobody in Charlie Company , ie 


ed to be where he was, and Ico 
walked off Fire Base Hall pee E í 
the jungle, it was easy to sympa Wt d 
We marched as a company fo, bit | 
hour, then divided into three plata Vun 
After two miles, the jungle gave. wal 
to incredibly thick undergrowth min 
high enough to block out the Sun, brea 
too dense to move through, ei fron 
quickly or silently. Napalm strikes} unit 
killed all the tall trees whose an ener 
once kept down the growth on the jy 2m? 
gle floor. he y 

Charlie Company was fresh fr Plex 
a weekend in the seaside reson | CP! 
Vung Tau—a prized Opportunity į pen 
revelry and relaxation that Com copi 
only once every 45 days. The cy ine 


pany has no barracks, no dress Us cai 
forms (they are stored in boxe; | pee) 
Bien Hoa) and no personal possessiy roos 
(letters are the only personal items; wus 
lowed in the field). The Vung T Tay 
weekend, which the men enjoy ing me 


tigues, is the only break in an ey jargi 
less cycle of ten- to 15-day patu that 
and three-day rests on a fire b 


j But 
with no hot showers and few oth look 
amenities. adds 

No Hammozrks. We are s thos 


posed to patrol until 5 o'clock, wh ( 
the rules say that the night defensi Cap 
position should be set up. If au your 
moves after 5, there is a danger th jn ( 
a contact might run on after dail 196 
ness, making air support more dl to t 
ficult. But at 5 it is pouring rain, 4 “Lin 
we are still in scrub, which is ® of t] 
good for a night position because thé) fere 
are no trees big enough to stop tl skirt 

| 33rc 

| jung 
sa] tO s) 
Rt | lieve 


}. mortars. It is close to 6 yneniye 
EY few trees, and everybody starts 
his hooch. I pull out my 
“No hammocks,” says Ser- 
A. Johnson, a Virginian 
; a master’s degree in com- 
pio nse “The C.O. doesn’t allow 
Pany en Too vulnerable to mortars. The 
d wha C.O. believes in being cautious. 
l anand “Line One. When we move out 
Mpa, at dawn next morning, everyone is a 
ny fo Upit more nimble, perbaps because ine 
e plato, Vung Tau hangovers are gone. We 
; gave. walk all morning, stopping for a ten- 
‘owth— minute break each hour. At the noon 
he sun Vpreak, the radio sputters with orders 


D to be “hammock. 
Vietnay geant Henry 


gh ej from the battaliori commander to a 
Strikes unit that has made contact with the 
ose epo enemy five miles away. There was an 
on th “| ambush; one American was killed when 

Whe walked into an NVA bunker com- 
re a plex. Another is ee an a heli- 
reson | copter ÍS down. The batta ion com- 
tunit j mander, flying overhead in his heli- 
at [copter, says he is going in to pick up 


Coni the downed pilot. His chopper is load- 


Thi ed with electronic gear and it is too 
SI W heavy for any task that requires ac- 
boxes | 


oss robatics. pus; Colonel, be careful,” 
| itenni whispers the radio operator, Pfc. Erik 
{ Lewis, 21. The rescue is successful. 
Vung T Lewis tells me that a “Line One” 
JOY Inf (meaning a G.I. combat death in army 
gen jargon) “happens just rare enough so 
ty patt that nobody at home knows about it. 
re bif But if you're out here, your peace out- 
few oth; look goes straight to zero.” And, he 
| adds, “I’m going to kill as many of 


arè Sti those mothers as I can.” 

Ck, wh = Charlie ~Company’s commander, 

oi Captain Thomas D. Smith, was a 
a u 


young lawyer about to open an office 
nger th in Omaha when he was drafted in 
ter dali 1966. Since then Smith, who is about 
nore ül to turn 30, has seen a number of 
rain, 4 “Line Ones.” In the first two weeks 
oh is if of the new year, the 3rd Brigade suf- 
use the) fered two killed and 34 wounded in 
stop * skirmishes with its chief opponent, the 
| 33rd NVA regiment, which prowls the 
| jungles east of Saigon. The only way 
san tO stay- alive in the jungle, Smith be- 
| lieves, is to keep moving. “You stop 
| Pushing and theyll walk all over you,” 

me} he says. 
T At 10 a.m. on the third day, we 
are crouched over a small stream re- 
iH filling canteens when the radio crack- 
| les: we are going to be dropped by 
l Copter into the area where the G.I.s 
| had been ambushed yesterday. We 
’ | Move to the nearest landing zone 
j | ~and wait. Finally, at 1 p.m. the heli- 
| COpters show up to ferry us in a 
| flotilla of six-man groups to the as- 
| Sault landing zone. I ride in the 
| third chopper (the fourth or fifth is 
| thought to be the most desirable) 
| With Sergeant Henry R. Campbell 
| of Newington, Conn., who won a 
| Bronze Star in a firefight last Oc- 
| tober. Campbell is modest about his 
| Star (“Hell, all T did was put out all 
| the firepower I could”), but he is 
also wryly amused by:the Stateside im- 
| Pression of the nature of the war- 


camp 
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“My mother can’t believe I’m in dan- 
ger,” he says as he sits in the door 
of the chopper with a machine gun 
across his knees. “She says the Pres- 
ident says it’s all defensive now, so 
how could it be dangerous?” 

We land in elephant grass in a clear- 
ing. The only thing to be heard be- 
sides the rotor blades is the feeble 
stutter of the door gunner’s machine 
gun. The landing zone is “cold” 
—meaning that there are no enemy 
about—but the troops find fresh tracks 
almost immediately. We follow the 
trail until shortly after 5, when an- 
other night position is set up. The for- 
ward artillery observer calls in ar- 
tillery strikes on an area that he 
thinks the enemy might have moved 
into. He orders the strikes for 10 p.m. 
—like booking a telephone call—and 
waits up for them. Everyone else 
sleeps. 

Too Much Rain. At dawn we set 
off again. When we finally reach the 
ambush site, we find only some rice 
left behind by the NVA, a pair of 
bloody trousers, a B-40 North Viet- 
namese rocket case and a document no- 
body can read. 

It is four days since we walked 
off Fire Base Hall. There has been no 
contact but several scares, a lot of 
heat, a surfeit of leeches, too much 
rain for the dry season, and a weary- 
ing round of days that begin at 7 and 
end twelve hours later, when the light 
fails. Charlie Company is one-third of 
the way through its patrol. Ten more 
days exactly like the four before, and 
Charlie will be taken back to a fire 
base, to stand in reserve in case an- 
other unit needs assistance. Three days 
on the base, and ten more in the 
‘field. When I get a helicopter to leave. 
I am handed letters to mail from 
more than half of the company. “If 
we're not here,” asks Sergeant James 
Wiggins, “how come they're getting 
these?” 
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BANGLADESH 


A Hero Returns Home 


All weekend long the people of 
Bangladesh thronged into Dacca, pre- 
paring to welcome their beloved ~Ban- 
gabandhu” (friend of Bengal). By Mon- 
day noon, hundreds of thousands of ju- 
bilant Bengalis lined the streets of the 
capital, waving flags and shouting over 
and over, “Sheik Mujib! Sheik Mujib!” 
Promptly at 1:30 p.m., a blue and silver 
British Royal Air Force Comet 
dropped out of a brilliant sunny sky 
and ground to an abrupt halt on the 
shortened war-damaged runway. Sheik 
Mujibur Rahman was home at last. 

As the Comet’s door opened, the 
first gun of a 2l-gun salute cracked 
through the air. Then Mujib, looking 
thin but surprisingly fit despite his nine- 
month ordeal in a Pakistani prison, 
began a triumphant, two-hour ride 
through city streets to the Dacca Race 
Course. There. as a cheering crowd 
of half a million showered him with 
rose petals, Mujib enjoined them not 
to seek revenge for the 3,000,000 Ben- 
galis slain by the Pakistani army. 

“Forgive them!” he cried. “Today 
I do not want revenge from any- 
body.” But Mujib also declared his 
firm opposition to Pakistani President 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto’s hopes for at 
least a symbolic reunification of the na- 
tion. “Now I say to you Bengal is in- 
dependent, and let the people of Pak- 
istan and the people of Bangladesh 
live happily. The unity of the coun- 
try is ended.” 

After Bhutto set him free, Mujib 
flew * first to London—where he stayed 
in the same special suite at Claridge’s 
used by former Pakistani President 
* Although an Air-India Boeing 707 was 
put at his disposal, Mujib chase to fly in 
the R.A.F. Comet, partly to parry the feared 
threat of assassination or attack by Paki- 
stani fanatics, partly to avoid displaying so ob- 
viously his country’s dependence on Train 


HONIS UlanKovY 


MUJIB ON TRIUMPHAL RIDE 
Malice toward none. 


Yahya Khan—and then to New Delhi. 
There he was greeted with honors by 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. In Dac- 
ca, Mujib’s first major decision was 
that Bangladesh would have a par- 
liamentary democracy on the order of 
Britain's, rather than the presidential 
System set up by the government in 
exile. He relinquished the presidency 
conferred upon him in his absence 
last April by the exiled Bengali lead- 
ers and assumed the post of Prime Min- 
ister, In addition, Mujib took on the 
defense, home affairs, information and 
Cabinet affairs portfolios, which will 
give him direct authority over the po- 
lice and militia being formed from 
the Mukti Bahini liberation forces, 

At his first official press conference 

last week, Mujib said that he envi- 
sioned Bangladesh as the “Switzerland 
of the East.” It would be a non- 
aligned socialist State, he said, with a 
foreign policy of “friendship to all 
and malice toward none.” He appealed 
to all nations and international or- 
ganizations for help in getting the shat- 
tered country back on its feet. As for 
the possibility of war crimes trials 
against former officials of East Pak- 
istan, Mujib said that he had asked 
the United Nations to establish a com- 
mission to investigate atrocities com- 
mitted during the war. But if the U.N. 
failed to do so, he warned, “we will fol- 
low our own policy.” 

No Strings. Bangladesh, whose ex- 
istence as an independent nation had 
previously been acknowledged only by 
India and Bhutanewas formally recog- 
nized last week b “East Germany, Bul- 
garia, Poland, Mongolia and Burma. 
Pakistan angrily served notice that it 
would sever diplomatic relations with 
all nations that did so—a policy that 
will surely prove untenable as more 
countries follow suit, Britain, which has 

dy promised aid to Bangladesh 
a the U.N., is expected to pro- 
vide recognition in a few weeks, De- 
ee the urgings of Senators Edward 
sennedy and Hubert Humphrey that 


the U.S. recognize Bangladesh, the 
White House last week said that it was 
not considering the move at present. 
Presumably, the Administration wants 
to wait until Indian troops are with- 
drawn and the new government has 
demonstrated its stability. U.S. Consul- 
General Herbert Spivack avoided Mu- 
jib’s inaugural ceremonies—the only 
representative, apart from the Chinese, 
to do so. 3 

At the press conference, Mujih 
went out of his way to give special 
thanks to the American people who 
had supported the Bangladesh cause. 
Later, in a relaxed and affable private 
interview with Time Correspondent 
William Stewart, he indicated his de- 
sire for friendly relations with the 
U.S. Government. “But they must 
make the first move. I want recognition; 
and if relationships are to be improved, 
then the Administration must recognize 
reality. I have nothing against the 
American people. I want aid, but there 
must be no strings attached.” 

Mujib added that he found his 
country worse off than he had ex- 
pected. “Very few times have I wept,” 
he said. “This time I wept. We have al- 
most 3,000,000 dead. I am sure of 
that figure because my organization is 
in every village; they know who has 
been killed.” Then, with visible emo- 
tion, he asked: “Why did the United 
States Government remain silent?” 


GHANA 


Paying for Unpopularity 
While it lasted (two years and four 
months) the Ghana government of 
Prime Minister Kofi Abrefa Busia, 58, 
was one of Africa’s most unusual suc- 
cess stories. Popularly elected, it 
seemed to care little about maintaining 
its own popularity. Said Finance Min- 
ister Joseph H. Mensah when he in- 
troduced an austerity budget last year: 
“This government is prepared to run 
the risk of political unpopularity in 
its efforts to change the basic struc- 
ture of the economy”—a task, he ad- 
mitted, that might take ten years. 
Unfortunately, Busia and his ide- 
alistic colleagues reckoned without the 
army. The oversight was odd, since it 
was the army that in 1966 had over- 
thrown Ghana’s first Civilian govern- 
ment, the tyrannical regime of Kwame 
Nkrumah, and it was the army that 
had allowed the elections that brought 
the Busia government to power three 
years later. Last week the army moved 
again. Three days after the end of 
Pat Nixon’s official visit, and two days 
after Busia had flown to London for 
treatment of an eye ailment, the first 
brigade of the Ghanaian army moved 
out of its barracks in Accra, over- 
threw the government and jailed the 
former leaders in a bloodless revolt, 
The apparent leader of the coup 
was Lieut. Colonel I.K. Acheampong, 


40, the British-trained brigade | 
mander. He accused Busia of mig 
agement, corruption, “hypocrjgy.t ZA 
arbitrary arrests—almost t e g 
charges the army had justifiably lew’ Th 
against Nkrumah. The officers Vel) | 
particularly angry that the econ’ A 
minded government had cut the M 
tary budget by 11% and haq aboli ia 
some of the perks (including certain’ aed 
exemptions and housing allowang! a 
that the army had enjoyed “even O col 
the Nkrumah regime.” n go! 
Last Straw. But there was More, on 
the coup than that. In his drive 
progress, Busia had left a trai| Of rege, 
ment and unrest. He sacked 
servants (mostly for political reason) city 
threatened to fire judges who Were ,,, the 
cooperative, imposed a Special “dey tur 
opment” tax of 1% to 5% on incon, 
of more than $1,000 a year, and ban, tan 
the import of 150 items ranging fry) (aft 
cigarettes to new automobiles, gą the 
month, in what proved to be the COV 
straw, Busia devalued Ghana’s curra 
cy by a whopping 48%. | for 
Many of Busia’s troubles were n Mo 
of his own making. Since- he came | EBL 
power, the world price of cocoa, Gh Zai 
na’s chief export crop, has dropp SA 
from more than $1,000 a ton to as |p ! 
as $466 last month. More importan 
Busia inherited a staggering nation 
debt of more than $1 billion from 
Nkrumah regime, which he had tri 
desperately to reduce. The price w 
the allocation of a quarter of this year 
budget to interest and debt repaymen 
and postponement of other nation: 
priorities. he’ 
The new junta announced that th! lo 
Ghanaian Parliament had been di onc 
solved, and that the constitution he Mo 
been “withdrawn.” Before flying tol tivi 
neighboring Ivory Coast, Busia &| Car 
clared in London that the Ghana! Ma 
people would resist “this selfish a Zaï 
senseless coup and overthrow it.” Hi was 
statement was mostly wishful thinkin] of | 
Accra was so quiet that the junta di 
not even bother to impose a curfew. | 
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|| the Zaire), to announce a sweeping 


| ZAÏRE REPUBLIC 


i The Zairization of 
» Almost Everything 


As proof positive of its indepen- 
almost every new African nation 
de a show of changing many of 
| the place names imposed by its former 
colonial masters. None, though, have 
one quite so far as the Zaire Republic, 


| once known as the Belgian Congo. This 


month President Joseph Désiré Mobu- 
| tu held a mass rally in Leopoldville 
(today known as Kinshasa), his capital 
city on the mighty Congo River (sorry, 
Te- 
turn to Zaire authenticity.” 
Henceforth, Mobutu decreed, Ka- 
tanga province will be called Shaba 
(after the Swahili word for copper, 
the source of the province’s and the 


dl country’s wealth), and the Stanley Pool 
| —the Kinshasa harbor area named 
| for I 
| Morton Stanley 


Journalist-Explorer Sir Henry 
-will be referred to 
as the Malebo Pooi (palm tree, in one 
Zaire dialect), Elisabethville had al- 
ready been renamed Lubumbashi and 
Stanleyville had been changed to Ki- 
sangani. Now, even street names like 
Avenue Charles de Gaulle will have 
to go, says Mobutu, “despite the ad- 


| miration we have for this illustrious 


Frenchman.” 

Falling into the carnival spirit, a 
crowd chanting “Mobutu, cha, cha, 
cha!” promptly tore down a statue of 
King Leopold II of the Belgians. Then 
they toppled a bronze statue of Ex- 
plorer Stanley, which stood on a hill 
once named for him but now called 
Mount Ngaliema. On hand for the fes- 
tivities was Foreign Minister Mario 
Cardoso, who these days is known as 
Mario-Philippe Losende. Like other 
Zairians who had foreign fathers, he 
was obliged by law to take the name 
of his African mother. 

Inflexible Will. Mobutu’s latest 
burst of name changing produced a 
volley of protest from Brazzaville, cap- 
ital of the former French Middle 
Congo, which insisted that Mobutu 
had no right to unilaterally change 
the name of the Congo River since 
it is an international waterway and 
threatened to take the matter to the 
World Court. Some outsiders were un- 
kind enough to suggest that Mobutu, 
4 missionary-educated Roman Cath- 
Olic, might well de-Westernize himself 
Y dropping his Christian names. 
The Brendes as it happens, had 
that thought in mind. Last week he an- 
nounced that he was considering Te- 
Naming himself Sese-Seko-Kuku- 
Ngbendu-Wa-Za-Banga Mobutu, 
which means, roughly, the hot-blood- 
ed warrior and man of the soil who can- 
not know defeat because of his en- 
durance and his inflexible will to 
win and who belongs to all Zaire. 
Later, though, he mercifully decided 
to make it simply Mobutu-Sese-Seko. 


KING FREDERIK IX 


DENMARK 


The King Is Dead 


Had he not been destined to be- 
come a King, Frederik IX of Den- 
mark might well have earned a mea- 
sure of fame as an orchestra con- 
ductor. Trained as a pianist in his 
early years, he studied under the Dan- 
ish Royal Opera’s Conductor Georg 
Hoeberg. As Crown Prince, Frederik 
used to sit night after night in the 
Royal Theater, ready to take over the 
baton if his aging mentor should be 
taken ill. Later, he was frequently an in- 
cognito guest conductor of the state 
radio orchestra, without the knowledge 
of critics or radio audiences. 

Frederik LX, who was King of Den- 
mark from 1947 until his death last 
week at 72, was a monarch of many 
parts, and a few forgivable short- 
comings. As he once put it, “It’s 
damn nice to be King.” A robust 6 
ft. 6 in., he trained in the navy, ex- 
ercised to make himself “the strongest 
monarch in history,” as a London 
newspaper once dubbed him, and sport- 
ed tattoos on his arms and chest. To 
most Danes he was a discreet, suit- 
able constitutional monarch and an 
ideal family man and father. His popu- 
larity was enhanced by Swedish-born 
Queen Ingrid and Daughters Mar- 
grethe, 31, who succeeds him, Be- 
nedikte, 27,.married to German Prince 
Richard zu Sayn-Wittgenstein-Berle- 
burg, and Anne-Marie, 25, the exiled 
Queen of Greece. 

Never an intellectual or a partic- 
ularly brilliant conversationalist, Fred- 
erik IX reigned with easygoing in- 
formality. From the Amalienborg Pal- 
ace, he often watched steamers leay- 
ing Copenhagen, and sometimes, using 
a flashlight, he would signal greetings 


QUEEN MARGRETHE II 


in Morse code to the captain. Bi- 
cycling through the Tivoli Gardens 
one morning, he stopped to chat with 
an American tourist. “I’m a storekeeper 
from Chicago,” said the tourist. “Who 
are you?” “Oh—I’m the King,” re- 
plied Frederik IX. 

On more public occasions, he was 
often shy and visibly ill at ease. Last 
New Year’s Day, during his final tele- 
vision appearance, he appeared frail 
and sick. He was. Shortly after the 
speech, he was assailed in turn by the 
flu, pneumonia and, on Jan. 3, a mas- 
sive heart attack; last week his heart 
finally failed. 

Historic Formula. The following 
day, on the first-floor balcony of Chris- 
tianborg Palace in Copenhagen, Prime 
Minister Jens Otto Krag intoned the 
news three times, according to his- 
toric formula: “King Frederik IX is 
dead. Long live Her Majesty Queen 
Margrethe II.” The new Queen of Den- 
mark is also the Countess of Mon- 
pezat since her marriage in 1967 to 
French Count Henri de Laborde de 
Monpezat, who changed his name to 
Henrik and became a Danish prince. 
They have two sons, Prince Frederik, 
3, and Prince Joachim, 2. 

The first woman to inherit the Dan- 
ish throne since the 15th century, 
Queen Margrethe attended the uni- 
versities of Copenhagen and Aarhus, 
the London School of Economics, 
Cambridge and the Sorbonne. She 
has a sly, self-deprecating wit. Her 
comment on miniskirts; “The miniskirt 
is not impossible, but my legs are.” 
Pretty and occasionally moody, she 
sometimes exercises the royal prerog- 
ative of being stuffy when she feels 
like it. That will probably ensure that 
she will never again be called, at least 
by Danes, by her teen-age nickname: 
Daisy. x 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Freedom to Travel 


Warsaw radio called it “an agree- 
ment without precedent in the world” 
—an exaggeration, of course, but al- 
most a forgivable one. What the radio 
referred to was an agreement this 
month between Poland and East Ger- 
many allowing their citizens to visit 
each other’s countries without the te- 
dious exit formalities, border checks 
and stringent currency controls (90¢ 
a day for Polish tourists) that had 
made travel between Communist coun- 
tries since World War II almost as dif- 
ficult as getting to the West. 

Henceforth East German and Pol- 
ish travelers—and, as of last weekend, 
East Germans and Czechoslovaks 
—can cross their respective borders 
with only an identity card, in much 
the same way that Western Europeans 
travel freely in the Common Market. 


he 


The response was instantaneous. 
Within four days after the new reg- 
ulations went into effect along the 
Oder-Neisse frontier, 15,000 Poles 
trooped into East Germany, snapping 
up cameras, household appliances and 
electric shavers, which are almost im- 
possible to buy at home. Going the 
other way, 90,000 East Germans in- 
yaded Polish grocery stores to take ad- 
vantage of that country’s lower food 
prices, bought thousands of wicker bas- 
kets and cleaned out the stock of 
blue jeans in the port of Szczecin (for- 
merly Stettin). 

Warm Welcome. The new ease 
of travel is a by-product of the re- 
cent four-power Berlin agreement 
(Time, Sept. 13), which guarantees ac- 
cess between West Berlin and West 
Germany and allows West Berliners 
to travel with relative freedom to 
East Germany and to East Berlin. 
The accord, however, contained next 
to nothing for East Germans, and 


their complaints trickled up to | 
munist Party Chief Erich Hone Op) 


Pol: 


During a Warsaw Pact summit sim 


ing last September, he proposed c 
travel restrictions be easeq o4 
the Communist bloc. The s 
was warmly welcomed by 
which is anxious to avoid a re 
of the disastrous workers’ riots of 
cember 1970 and by the Czechog, i 
government, which has been naa 
by massive popular discontent Ble, 
since the Soviet invasion of 1968 h 
By mid-April the new rules | 
also apply to travel between Pon 
and Czechoslovakia. Other Eastern p 
ropean countries are rapidly fall 
into line. Hungary announced a 
weeks ago that its citizens will be a 
sued a special passport. good for tral 
el within the bloc and valid for fd 
years. East Germany and Ruman 
plan to waive visas for each other! 
citizens In time for a summer rush 
Rumania’s Black Sea resorts, ap) 
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End of the Queen Elizabeth 


pout 300 shipyard workers, along with their wives 
and children, were visiting the vessel once known as 
the Queen Elizabeth, which was anchored just outside 
Hong Kong’s busy harbor. Suddenly the ship caught fire 
i en of those aboard escaped without injury while fire- 
Hy | pons fought the rapidly Spreading blaze. Next day, with 
. er upper decks collapsed and her massive steel hull buck- 

i led like so much soggy cardboard, the ship, still burnin 
Sieh oy. tbs Queen had died. ‘ A 

. Named after Britain’s Queen Mother, th 

Line’s 83,000-ton Queen Elizabeth was the TA 
p eng mast luxurious passenger liner when she was 
ristened 1938. The Elizabeth was designed as part 
of a transatlantic team with the Queen Mary, but her 
Maiden voyage to New York was delayed by the out- 
ae break of World War JI, The Elizabeth performed he- 
Í LS ee ely as a troopship, carrying as many as 15,000 
F jampacked G.1.s on a single voyage. After the war, the el- 
lly refurbished liner became the last word in gra- 
cious living afloat, traveling 896 times between South- 
: -ampton and New York. Capable of Carrying 2,300 


Passengers and a crew of 1,296, the 1,031-ft. ship was | 
So vast that British Actress Bea Lillie once quipped: | 
Say, what time does this place get to England?” | 
Hurt by Jet-age competition, the Queens began losing | 
money, and in the late 1960s both were sold to American | 
Investors, who intended to use them as hotels and tourist f 
atiraptions; After Tolling at anchor at Port Everglades: | 
p a., the Queen Elizabeth was resold in 1970 for $3.2 mil- | 
ion to Hong Kong Shipping Magnate C.Y. Tung. Re- | 
paming the ship Seawise University (a play on his ini- | 
aa Tung began refitting her as a combination floating | 
school and luxury cruise ship. With the work about 90% | 
Pompota; she was almost ready for sea trials. | 
$ he fire, which broke out simultaneously in at least į 
“ire separate areas last week, caused speculation about | 
teas sabotage, particularly since Tung is an at f 
done Nationalist, while many workers on the ship are J 
og Fommunist dominated shipbuilders unions. How- | 
fae oni of highly inflammable construction mate- | 
cae ae op board could have been the accidenta 
ae A eae ondon insurance companies, the loss coul 
Was aa J00,000, For those who loved the ship, the 10ss 
X „irreparable, Mourned Tung: “We restored her t% 
er former glory, It makes me cry.” i 


Hoss poland and Bulgaria are negotiating a 


Oy 
Fn ieee ent. 
imit nasil ae Europeans generally have 
ea th ore money to spend than opportunity 
ed wjp MO end it, and the new freedom to 
SUR gesti to PON within the bloc—is a ma- 
Warsa ra concession, for which the gov- 
MRT V aments will reap some popular cred- 
ot ofp € put there may be a few unex- 
Chosloy ted side effects. Polish citizens, for 
Bie) instance, will be able to see Western 
tent e television on East German sets, and 
268. | will probably return home discontented 
rules Wi after they see the range of goods avail- 
Olan able in the shops of more prosperous 
astern pi East Berlin. 
ly fallin! By contrast, East Germans will 
1ed ty) gad in Poland a relative freedom of 
vill be i speech that they cannot enjoy at home. 
| for tra! Besides nonaligned Yugoslavia, the 
for fi only other country to remain outside 
umani the new arrangements is the Soviet 
A Other) Union itself, whose citizens remain 
T rushi Jess free to travel than those of any 
rts, anl other nation in the Warsaw Pact. 


| MALTA 
Poker with © 

With the approach of Prime Min- 
ister Dom Mintofl’s Jan. 15 deadline 
for Britain to either pay more money 
or give up its bases on Malta, the ne- 
gotiations took on some of the over- 
tones of an international poker game. 
Mintoff kept insisting that Britain pay 
a $33.8 million rent hike over last 
year’s $13 million. The British, hold- 
ing the line at a proposed $11.7 mil- 
lion increase, evacuated 6,000 military 
dependents and began moving R.A.F. 
planes and personnel to bases on Sic- 
ily and Cyprus. j 

At home, “Deadline Dom’s” bluff 
was psychologically strengthened by 
2,000 or so of his Laborites, who 
marched through the streets of Val- 
| letta, chanting slogans and stoning 
| buildings. Meanwhile, British Prime 


ORG 


i 

> was | Minister Edward Heath was being 
pped: | urged tò up the ante by two of his 
| NATO partners, Italy and the U.S. 
osing | The Nixon Administration reportedly 
rican | SUggested that NATO could help raise 
purist | the package to $35.1 million; just be- 
lades, | fore the NATO Council held a round 
> mil- | Of meetings on the Malta situation, its 
_ Re- | S€Cretary-general, Joseph Luns, flew to 

s ini- | London to talk to Heath. 
ating At first, the very suggestion of a 
90% | Compromise infuriated the British, who 
felt that a surrender to Mintoff now 
jeast | WOuld only encourage him to ask for 
‘pout | even more money in the future, Then 
n al- | both sides had second and more so- 
j are | ber thoughts. Mintoff flew to Rome 
How: | for a series of bargaining talks with 
ate | Luns and British Defense Minister 
p ali Lord Carrington. At week’s end Min- 
= ld toff came out smiling from one ses- 
ra Sion to announce that his deadline, 
afl } SIX hours before it was due to expire, 


had been extended. No agreement ha 
n reached, and the game goes on. 


ITALY 


Goodbye, Colombo 


Through two Parliaments, ten goy- 
ernments and five Premiers, Italy dur- 
ing the past decade has been ruled by 
an unstable but basically unchang- 
ing center-left coalition. Beset by con- 
tinual infighting, the coalition has fall- 
en apart On an average of once a 
year; Italy’s politicians have had to 
drop everything and devote their entire 
attention to putting the alliance to- 
gether again. 

Last week the 17-month-old gov- 
ernment of Premier Emilio Colombo 
toppled in another such crisis—one, 
moreover, that raised the question of 


DUFOTO 


EX-PREMIER EMILIO COLOMBO 
Agreeing to disagree. 


how much longer the center-left co- 
alition formula could survive at a time 
when a deep recession is exacerbating 
all of Italy’s social ills. The crisis was 
provoked by the tiny but influential Re- 
publican Party, which withdrew its sup- 
port to protest what it viewed as ir- 
responsible and inflationary govern- 
ment spending. Unwilling or unable 
to change course to meet the Re- 
publicans’ demands, the other parties 
in the coalition—the Socialists, Social 
Democrats and Christian Democrats 
—could agree only to disagree. Co- 
lombo dutifully handed his resignation 
to President Giovanni Leone, and pre- 
pared to carry on as a caretaker Pre- 
mier while Leone talked to the par- 
ties about a replacement—presumably 
hoping that the task could be com- 
pleted in less than the 16 days of bal- 
loting required for his own election 
last month. 


ECUADOR 
The Tuna War Continues 


The yellow-fin tuna are running 
good this year in the broad waters of 
the Humboldt Current off the coast” 
of Ecuador, one of the richest fishing 
grounds in the world. Once again, as 
they have for more than a decade, 
U.S. fishermen and the Ecuadorian 
navy are squaring away for their an- 
nual squabble at sea. 

Last week two U.S. tunaboats, the 
Western King and the Anne Maria, 
the first captured by Ecuadorian pa- 
trol boats this year, were forced to 
pay a total of $151,510 in fines. With 
a 50-boat flotilla headed down from 
San Diego and the prospect of yet an- 
other showdown, the State Department 
last week sent a diplomatic flotilla of 
its own, headed by Charles Meyer, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, to Quito to try to 
reach some kind of settlement. à 

The dispute dates from 1952, when 
Ecuador, Chile and Peru signed the 
Declaration of Santiago, which re- 
served fishing privileges within a 200- 
mile offshore limit for their own 
citizens and for properly licensed for- 
eign vessels. In the case of Ecuador, 
the license fee averages around $10,000 
per boat, a reasonable enough sum 
since a single catch can be worth $225,- 
000. But most nations, including the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union, observe 
a twelve-mile limit. They fear that 
the Santiago Declaration will set a 
precedent severely inhibiting free ac- 
cess to large sections of the seas. Al- 
ready, half a dozen other Latin na- 
tions have announced a 200-mile limit, 
and Iceland recently proposed ex- 
tending its fishing rights to 50 
miles. 

Washington has refused to let 
American fishermen buy Ecuadorian li- 
censes (as Japanese fishermen do, for 
example) on the grounds that it would 
tacitly acknowledge the legitimacy of 
the 200-mile claim. At the same time, 
the U.S. Treasury has picked up the tab 
for the fines. Every year, however, the 
ante has been going up: last year SI 
U.S. boats were captured, and the fines 
amounted to $2.5 million. 

Frozen Aid. In retaliation, the Ad- 
ministration has cut off military sales 
and credits to Ecuador. That action 
led Ecuador to protest to the Orga- 
nization of American States that the 
U.S. was employing illegal sanctions. 
In recent weeks, the San Diego 
based American Tunaboat Association, 
which does $20 million worth of fish- 
ing in Ecuadorian waters, has been bad- 
gering the White House in San Cle- 
mente and Washington to do something 
to protect American fishermen, 
week’s end, Meyer and President Jo 
Velasco Ibarra still had not reac 
an agreement, but the Ecuadorian 
eign Ministry said the talks woul 
tinue, The U.S. is reportedh: 
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to allow American fishermen to buy li- 
censes “under protest,” pending an in- 
ternational agreement on territorial wa- 
ters at next year’s U.N. Conference 
on the Law of the Sea. 


CHILE 


Allende’s Troubles 


“To those who say the days of 
Chile’s popular government are num- 
bered, I say that they can swallow 
their tongues.” So recently declared 
Chilean President Salvador Allende 
Gossens, the first Marxist head of state 
to win office through a free election. 
Nonetheless, wagging tongues inside 
and out of Chile continue to predict 
doom for Allende’s 14-month-old Pop- 
ular Unity coalition. Their predictions 
may be premature, but Chile’s eco- 
nomic problems are steadily worsening, 
and the opposition forces of the Chris- 
tian Democrats and the rightist Na- 
tional Party are increasing their at- 
tacks on Allende, whose popularity 
has fallen in recent weeks. 

Currently, the opposition parties, 
which control a substantial majority in 
Chile's Chamber of Deputies, are try- 
ing to embarrass Allende by impeach- 
ing his most trusted Cabinet member, 
Socialist Interior Minister José Tohá. 
The move was transparently political, 
since even opposition members con- 
cede that Toha is an effective and ca- 
pable minister. He was formally ac- 
cused by Christian Democratic Depu- 
ties and Nationalists, however, of hav- 
ing failed to control armed guerrilla 
groups of both the right and the left 
~ particularly those leftists who had 
helped peasants make unauthorized 
land seizures—and a host of other, pet- 
ty “crimes.” 

Two weeks ago, the Chamber of 
Deputies approved the impeachment 
proceedings, thereby requiring the Sen- 
ate—in which the opposition has a ma- 
jority of one—to sit in judgment on 
Toha. Under the Chilean constitution, 
a Cabinet officer faced with impeach- 

ment proceedings is automatically sus- 
pended from his post. Furious, Allen- 
de challenged the Chamber by mak- 
ing Toha the acting Defense Minister 
and giving his old portfolio to De- 
fense Minister Alejandro Rios Val- 
divia, a moderate leftist. The Oppo- 
Sition immediately complained that 
Allende was illegally circumventing the 
constitution. Pe 

On the grounds that the present 
‘Congress does not represent the will 
Of the people, Allende has threatened 


to hold a national plebiscite to re- 


place the Chamber and the Senate 


with a unicameral “People’s Assem- 
bly.” His proposals, if put into effect, 


ee pasze the power of the Pres- 
ent and downgrade the legislature. 


The Opposition, meanwhile, has in- 
troduced a constitutional amendment 
‘ stands a good chance of pas- 


sage—that would restrain the Pres- 
ident’s ability to nationalize industry 
without congressional approval. 

Allende, as it happens, may well 
have more trouble economically than 
politically. Chile’s agricultural produc- 
tion has plummeted, partly because 
of illegal land seizures by wandering 
bands of armed peasants. Chile’s net 
capital reserves dropped from $343 
million in 1970 to $45 million at the 
end of 1971. The explanation was a di- 
sastrous fall in world-market prices 
for copper, Chile’s main export, and 
loss of credit as Allende has nation- 
alized foreign-owned companies. 

Allende has unilaterally suspended 
Chiles payment on foreign debts 
and last week formally asked foreign 
banks and governments for a three- 
year moratorium on the country’s ob- 
ligations, which now total $3.3 bil- 
lion. Chile’s international creditors, 
including the U.S., have agreed to 
meet in Paris next month to discuss 
the moratorium. 

Meanwhile, the people are grum- 
bling. One clue to Allende’s future may 
be found in the results of two bitterly 
contested provincial elections held last 
Sunday to pick a federal Deputy and a 
Senator. Although the Popular Unity 
coalition was narrowly favored to win, 
the loss of either contest would indicate 
darker days ahead for Allende and his 
Andean version of Marxist socialism. 


AUSTRALIA 


The Nymph of Nullarbor 


A naked nymph pulling a kan- 
garoo’s tail? Or was she really pulling 
a million Australian legs? 

“She’s out there, all right,” said 
Hunter Ron Sells, insisting he had spot- 
ted a white girl running wild with a 
herd of kangaroos across the Nullarbor 
desert in southwestern Australia. 
“When she saw us, she watched us 
for a few minutes, and then she dashed 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S VISION OF NYMPH PULLING KANGAROO’S TAIL 
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off with the ‘roos into the sca 

Sells is not the only dese- Ù 
who claims to have observed t rt i 
usual bit of fauna. Rancher GW 
Campbell reports that the gir aer 
nothing but a sort of furr Wed 
Bus Driver Bob Marshall swore tt 


late one night he and his Passen." 
spotted her wearing a brief skitt 
a furry cloak. The passengers < 
erously left some sandwiches and gi 
for her beside the road. my 

Word of the sightings spread ad 
Australia, and in no time at all ih 
dusty hamlet of Eucla (pop, 8) $ 
overrun by reporters and televisi] 
crews in search of the desert n | 
and her marsupial friends, Alas, th 
found not a single clue. Nor could ai 
body determine who the bikinieg ,/ 
might be. An Adelaide man Wonder, 
if it could be his missing daughter, whi 
had loved to hand-feed kangaroos nes! 
their former home. Steve Patupis, ow 
er of Eucla’s sole watering hole, ih 
Amber Motel, suggested that “Shel 
might be an itinerant Englishman wh 
had disappeared from the motel lal 
year, leaving his luggage behind, 

To residents of Eucla, the afi 
was great fun. Not surprisingly, the! 
kept reporting new traces of the mys! 
terious nymph. Last week Patupis pr 
posed to capitalize on Eucla’s ney 
found notoriety by building a ys 
tourist complex, complete with gan 
bling casino, After all, he reasoned) 
“we must not let this worldwide pub 
licity go down the drain.” 

By that time, two enterprising car) 
eramen had managed to produce som! 
pictures of a girl running with the kat} 
garoos—and actually pulling their tail 
Desert-wise oldtimers in the su 
parched Nullarbor, however, were ni| 
convinced. “Any bird go flitting aroun 
in the scrub here with nothing on 
snorted one bushman, “would bloodj 
soon burn off whats bobbing, 1 o 
tip you.” Added Sheep Farmer Haj 
vey Gurney: “The water holes are % 
dried up. She’d be burned to a crisp 
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You probably have money in some 
kind of a savings account in the bank 
right now. And you'd probably do 
better if you had that account at our 
bank instead of your bank. 

The reasons are simple. 


You earn 7.18%. Or more. 


We pay 7.18% , compounded 
quarterly, on demand deposits. And 
your funds are available for 
immediate withdrawal. 

We pay even higher rates on 
fixed term deposits. 


Your money is very, very safe. 
We currently service over $20,000,000 
worth of deposits from over 115 
different countries. We're an 


_ experienced bank, guided by 


conservative and sound investment 
principles. And we're fully insured by 
Lloyd's of London against dishonesty, 
disappearance or destruction. 


What's more, we’re chartered and 
licensed under the Bahamas 
Government. A politically stable place 
to live. And an economically stable 
place to do business. 


Your transactions are 
completely confidential. 


The British American Bank conforms 
to the 1965 Bahamas Banking Act. 

It gives you absolute Privacy 

as a depositor. 

We are required to make no reports 
of accounts to the government of the 
Bahamas. Or to any foreign 
government. Or to any private agency. 

With us, if you want it that way, 
you're just a number. 


Your earnings are tax free. 


The Bahamas impose no income 
taxes, capital gains taxes, personal 
Property taxes, probate or 

death duties. 

This means you receive every 
single penny of your interest. Intact. 
Whether your account is $100 
or $1,000,000, 


You can get things going 
before you turn this page. 


Banking by mail with us is fast and 
secure from anywhere in the world. 
And you can open a demand deposit 
savings account right now. Just fill 
out the coupon, enclose your initial 
deposit, and send it in. 

We'll open your account, and send 
your deposit receipt and your bank 
book by return mail. 

If you're not ready to open an 
account at this point, you can still get 
more information on the British- 
American Bank. Just check the 
appropriate box and send in 
the coupon. 

But don’t put it off. 

Chances are you're losing money 
every day you wait. 


= 


City 


Lo s mn ee ee eS SS SS SS SS = 


richer. 


British-American Bank, Ltd., Dept. TS-11 
British-American Bank Bullding 
P.M.B. N7770, Nassau, Bahamas 


c Please send full details. 
( Please open account. Amount enclosed 


Dr. F. Cruz, President 


British-American Bank 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


The Lady Ump 


Last week the New York State 
Court of Appeals batted 1.000 for 
Women’s Lib by affirming the right of 
Mrs. Bernice Gera, a Queens house- 
wife, to employment as a professional 
baseball umpire. Two years ago Mrs. 
Gera won a contract to serve as an um- 
pire in the Class A New York-Pennsyl- 


ap 


MRS. BERNICE GERA IN UNIFORM 
The game is not over. 


vania League. But before she could har- 
ness up to call her first game, her con- 
tract was declared “disapproved and in- 
valid” by Phillip Piton, president of the 
National Association of Professional 
Baseball Leagues. 

í At that point, Mrs. Gera com- 
_ plained: “I guess I just can’t get to first 
base. It’s a strikeout, but I will come up 
to the plate again. The game is definite- 
ly not over yet.” Now Mrs. Gera is hav- 
ing her inning. She does not know if 
her contract is still valid, but vows, “I'll 
e behind the plate somewhere.” 


istling Dixie 
Do songs of regional chauvinism 
anners of ethnic pride exacerbate 
i tension? That is a touchy ques- 
yn these days, what with black stu- 
ts hoisting a black-liberation flag in 
classrooms and a black state 
f a banquet in 


get's Night on an Aircraft Carrier. 


Richmond when the band struck up 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginia. 

For years, Dixie has been a song 
that bothered the sensibilities of South- 
ern blacks because it has come to seem 
almost the anthem of the Confederacy. 
Last week, however, the U.S. Eighth 
Circuit Court of Appeals decided that 
there is nothing racist about Dixie. 

The court upheld a five-day suspen- 
sion of 29 black students at the Jones- 
boro, Ark., high school. In 1968, the 
students walked out of a pep rally in 
protest when the school band played 
Dixie. Although they were eventually 
reinstated, several parents fought for 
the principle in court. A three-judge 
federal panel concluded that Dixie was 
merely “a typical American song with 
a gay and catchy tune” and not a 
“badge of slavery.” The court’s answer 
would have won the approval of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. On the day after Appo- 
mattox, he instructed the military 
bands outside the White House to strike 
up Dixie, Said the President: “I have 
always thought Dixie was one of the 
best tunes I have ever heard.” 


What Price G? 


Pornographic movies, those shad- 
owy 16-mm. offerings with titles like 
Lust Cave and Schoolgirls for Sale, 
have moved out of downtown into your 
friendly neighborhood theater. One 
neighborhood that did not take kindly 
to the progress of prurience was Chica- 
go's Northwest Side. Indeed, the Rock- 
ne Theater aroused such ire when it 
began showing steamies that local ma- 
trons picketed in protest last summer. 

Owner Arthur Ehrlich, after com- 
plaining strenuously that he could not 
make a living on wholesome entertain- 
ment, finally capitulated to the deter- 
mined mothers, who insisted that they 
would support family films. Ehrlich 
agreed to a trial period beginning Dec, 
1, in which he would show only G-rat- 
ed movies. He leased the popular pic- 
ture Planet of the Apes, as well as other 
family films, and even reduced the 
adult-admission price from $3 to $1.25, 
Then he waited for the deluge of up- 
right parents and gladsome children. 

It never came. On one weekend 
Ehrlich took in less than $300, hardly 
enough to pay his utilities bill. He 
quickly returned to porn and higher 

Prices; the voyeurs poured back in. The 
problem will surely crop up elsewhere, 
though. Perhaps the answer is movies 
that would appeal to both elements 
—say, Lassie Goes to Tijuana or Gid- 
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PRICE DRAFTING STATE OF UNION ADDRES psi 


THE CONGRESS | 


Openin 


FHE Democratic Congress will g 
ü the Republican President a standi pelat 
ovation when he arrives to deliver Hipis p 
State of the Union address this well tems 
Richard Nixon will wave, smile brow js his 
ly, radiate friendliness, probably eq] 
compliment the lawmakers on the! ther 
high dedication to the common 800) posal 
Yet the ceremonial show of civility, üby C 
manded by custom, will scarcely col pron 
ceal the fact that this is an electid it fo 
year, and that relations between thoutse 
Hill and the White House are at/seem 
peak of partisanship unmatched sin} of hi 
Harry Truman ran against a “do-nol will l 
ing” 80th Congress in 1948. [Presi 

As the 92nd Congress returns ff share 
the second session, its Democratic lee tally 
ers face a delicate task. They sharing tl 
visceral determination, strengthened! A 
the personal presidential ambitions! at C 
half a dozen Senators, to knock Nj of hi: 
on out of office. Even such usually Rayr 
operative politicians as Senate Mi aides 
jority Leader Mike Mansfield, H Pose 
Speaker Carl Albert and House Wel Re G 
and Means Chairman Wilbur Mills t0 u 
sent what they consider Nixon’s hi 
handedness with Congress. They W 
to do him in. But they dare not% 
pear merely as obstructionist, and mi 


Dem 


E ¢ ni nd i 

give their party a positive corr abusi 

sional record on which to run. ji May 
} 


know only too well that Nixon, fu Manc 
Truman, is the kind of gut fig! N 
who would relish giving them hell. al timis 
Hit on the Head. Nixon’s own A econ 
islative problem is just as difil to a 
His overblown “new American i 
olution” in domestic affairs is st 


Partly because of the recession, Pa i 


be 
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|PRESIDENT NIXON WITH 


ot ff 


owe! 
| 
[Democratic opposition. Except for his 
x standi elated moves to control the economy, 
leliver bi his performance in addressing the prob- 
this Weillems at home has been weak, and this 
ile brożlis his greatest political vulnerability. 
ably ei = To protect himself Nixon must ei- 
on thither convince the nation that his pro- 
10N 00 posals were sound but were sabotaged 
ivility,@by Democrats, or he must seek com- 
rcely C0! promises with Congress and claim cred- 
1 electilit for the resulting legislation. At the 
ween tloutset of the new session, compromise 
are al seems to be Nixon’s tactic. Says one 
hed sinfof his legislative aides: “Our strategy 
“do-noli will be to change if necessary, get the 
|President’s name on legislation and 
turns fishare the credit rather than fight to- 
ratic lea) tally and be hit on the head with it dur- 
y shart) Ing the campaign.” 
thened!) As the President secluded himself 
bitions# at Camp David to work over drafts 
ock Ni of his address with his top speechwriter, 
sually e Raymond Price, other White House 
ate Mi aides indicated that Nixon would pro- 
d, How pose few new major programs. Tak- 
use Wa} Ng a conciliatory tone, he is expected 
Mills '© urge Congress to complete action 
yn’s hion his previous proposals, including 
hey wi) Welfare reform, revenue sharing and 
. not % €MVironmental protection. He will seek 
and ml) new incentives to stimulate scientific 
cong 2nd technological research, check drug 
in. Th abuse and increase U.S. exports. He 
zon, I May endorse a national program of 
t fight! Mandatory health insurance. 
hell. fti Nixon undoubtedly will report op- 
own l| “mistically on the effectiveness of his 
difio economic controls, and ask Congress 
ye) tO act swiftly on the devaluation of 
{the dollar. He is not expected to sug- 
a pa Sest any immediate tax changes, al- 
i glo though the Administration is studying 
Ype i ihe possibility of a value-added tax. 
Probably earmarked for support of 


will gi 


g Schools, this tax would be used to 
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vin Session 


check the continual rise of local prop- 
erty-tax rates. But it is certain to be as- 
sailed by many Democrats as a re- 
gressive national sales tax that is un- 
fair to low-income groups. 

As the campaign heats up, the in- 
terest of the political antagonists in self- 
protective compromise may fade. New 
issues may also arise. But at the mo- 
ment, the specific questions likely to 
dominate the session are: 

THE WAR. Despite Nixon's announce- 
ment last week of a slight increase in 
the rate of U.S. troop withdrawals 
from Viet Nam—a rise from the cur- 
rent 22,500 a month to 23,300 a month 
in February, March and April—the re- 
newed U.S. bombing of North Viet 
Nam and an impending new Com- 
munist offensive (see THE WORLD) will 
keep the war half alive as an issue. Sen- 
ate doves will again press for a fixed 
date on which U.S. involvement will 
end; they are also expected to try to 
limit U.S. aerial warfare in Indochina. 
WELFARE REFORM. Passed by the House 
and now in Russell Long’s Senate 
Finance Committee, Nixon’s long- 
standing No.1 priority program is 
caught in a bind: conservatives op- 
pose the notion of a guaranteed in- 
come for every family, and liberals 
think the proposed $2,400 annual base 
for a family of four with no outside in- 
come is too low. Liberals may win an 
increase in the annual base to some- 
thing near $3,000, while conservatives 
may gain a concession that the pro- 
gram will begin only on a short-term 
experimental basis. i ; 

REVENUE SHARING: The financial agonies 
of the cities and states have become 


* Given to him by Alexandria, Va., fifth- 
graders who are studying Chinese. He said 
he will read them while flying to Peking. 
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so obvious that both parties have a po- 
litical interest in providing some fed- 
eral relief. It is a complex issue that 
could become mired in partisan dem- 
agoguery. First, any revenue sharing 
plan must clear Mills’ committee. He 
prefers his own bill, which retains con- 
gressional control of how the money 
—roughly $5 billion in the first year 
—is to be spent. An agreement seems 
likely. Predicts White House Legis- 
lative Counsel Clark MacGregor: “It 
will be a little bit Richard Nixon, a lit- 
tle bit Wilbur Mills and probably even 
a dose of Russell Long.” Long orig- 
inally opposed revenue sharing but 
now says he has an “open mind.” 
BUSING. Mined with explosives that 
could badly wound even a careful pol- 
itician, this field is being approached 
warily by both parties—especially un- 
til the ramifications of the lower-court 
decision in the Richmond school case 
are clear (see EpucATION). Nixon has 
opposed busing but has conceded that 
court orders to bus must be enforced. 
Anti-busing amendments will be of- 
fered on an aid to education bill, prob- 
ably will again be accepted by the 
House but rejected by the Senate. 

THE BUDGET. Nixon is expected to pre- 
sent an unbalanced budget of some 
$246 billion with a large planned def- 
icit. That budget, as well as this year’s 
immense deficit—now estimated at 
more than $30 billion—will be at- 
tacked as unsound by fiscal conser- 
vatives in both parties, and by Dem- 
ocratic candidates tired of seeing only 
their own party labeled spendthrift. 
Congressional Democrats will aim 
some of their fire at the defense bud- 
get, expected to be about $4 billion 
more than this year’s $76 billion. 
WATER POLLUTION. An interesting polit- 
ical fight shapes up over a water pol- 
lution bill passed unanimously by the 
Senate last year at the urging of Ed- 
mund Muskie. Although pollution con- 
trol was a major part of Nixon’s rev- 
olution, the Administration is fighting 
the $20 billion Muskie bill, which sets 
1985 as the date by which all dis- 
charge of pollutants into waterways 
should end. Complains a White House 
aide: “We do not want to have U.S. 
Steel come to us and say they are clos- 
ing one of their plants because of the 
economic impossibility of meeting 
these standards.” Yet the drive against 
pollution is so popular that some kind 
of bill seems certain to emerge. 

In this election year, a determined 
Administration and an increasingly 
stubborn Congress will spar for po- 
litical advantage in the high-stakes 
struggle for survival. The desire to 
score debating points can overcome 
the need for compromise to get the 
public business done. Each side may 
seek an issue instead of a solution. 
Yet sometimes good legislation can — 
be the best politics; that, at least, is” 
the best hope as the Congress and 
the President begin the showdown bat 
tles of 1972. pant 


ECCENTRICS / COVER STORY 


HE tale was Rashomon in a James 
Bondian world, an intricate fantasy 
of scramblers on telephones and dou- 
ble identities, of 5 a.m. rendezvous in 
wigs and false beards, of exotic island 
fastnesses that pulse with secret elec- 
tronics and the glint of fortunes in tran- 
Sit. Its protagonist could only be How- 
ard Hughes, 67, the archetypal, an- 
choritic billionaire brooding over one 
of the world’s great pools of wealth. 
He has always been an elusive, some- 
how haunted presence, sending out 
his commands from a bewildering en- 
tombment in desert or tropical hotels. 
Obsessively shy, devoted to intrigue, 
suspicious almost to the point of para- 
noia, Hughes last week had begun an 
emergence that was at least as strange 
as his radical withdrawal from the pub- 
lic world more than a decade ago. 
What brought him forth was a con- 
troversy that had been building since 
the announcement on Dec. 7 that Mc- 
_ Graw-Hill would publish The Auto- 
_ biography of Howard Hughes, and 
LiFe would print excerpts from it. In 
One of the oddest consultations since 
those of the Cumaean sibyl, Hughes 
(or a man purporting to be him) spoke 
| from Paradise Island for 24 hours 
ith reporters arrayed before a tele- 
hone amplifier in a California hotel. 
he disembodied voice denied any 
wledge of the book or its author, 
ater Hughes’ agents sought an in- 
nction to prevent its publication. 
The battle is potentially much larg- 
er than a quarrel over a rich ec- 
ric’s privacy, a manuscript’s au- 
ity, or the authorization to 
irectly or indirectly, the con- 
‘could conceivably endanger 
rt of Hughes’ wealth—in- 
) million tied up in his Ne- 
— a’ 


Rashomon, Starring Howard Hug 


vada properties, $145 million in a 
lawsuit against Hughes by TWA, 
and $50 million in a suit by the for- 
mer head of his Nevada operations, 
Robert Maheu. These stakes could af- 
fect the future of the entire Hughes 
empire, which encompasses more than 
50,000 jobs and a fortune estimated 
at $2.5 billion. 

The casus belli is a manuscript 
compiled by an expatriate American 
novelist and biographer named Clifford 
Irving, 41, who lives on the small Bal- 
earic island of Ibiza, off Spain’s Med- 
iterranean coast. Irving claims that the 
book is a first-person account of 
Hughes’ life, based on -at least 100 
hours of interviews with Hughes. The 
publishers agree with him that the 
manuscript’s authenticity is beyond 
question. The book, says TIME Inc. 
President James Shepley, “goes into 
elaborate detail about the personal and 
business life of Howard Hughes. It 
talks about the details of his rela- 
tionships with women. It talks about 
the dealings of the Hughes Tool Co. 
and TWA, about Hughes’ relationships 
with the Presidents of the U.S.” Oth- 
ers who have seen it find no less than 
devastating the defiant candor with 
which Hughes, almost as if he were 
talking to an analyst, exposes the per- 
sonal and business relationships of his 
CinemaScope career. And no one who 
has read the manuscript so far doubts 
its genuineness. 

Fallen Short. Over the years, nov- 
elists and moviemakers have fiction- 
alized the Hughes saga, but apparently 
their fantasies haye always fallen short 
of the facts. Various people have be- 
sieged him with requests that he write 
his story or help them tell it. By his ac- 
count, Clifford Irving is the man who 


[name 
jrecte 
iblock 
gained Hughes’ confidence and yidrive 
the prize. |wear 

The son of New York Cartogyland } 
Jay Irving, who drew the comic sti they 
Pottsy, Clifford has written four m Hugt 
els (including The Losers and The Tkcontt 
ty-Eighth Floor). Fake!, published{the si 
McGraw-Hill two years ago, is gssun 
story of Hungarian Art Forger Elm work 
de Hory, who made a minor fort Of thi 


counterfeiting drawings and oils th uM 
he sold as the works of Picasso, Mie 
tisse and other modern masters. | 


Double Life. Irving says the pa eve 
ect began for him in late Novel i 
1970, when he mailed a complimenti} R 
copy of Fake!, along with a brief e pRa 
ering note, to “Howard Hughes, 0 ive 
Desert Inn, Las Vegas, Nev.” His asticks 
sociates insist no package thus fu ‘Yo 
dressed could have reached him, g got.’ 
his aides, at his request, shield K 


“ddor, ] 
from most outside communicate essit 
moreover all mail is logged in on ‘Jeccen 


rival, and his aides claim to MN descr 


be `d 


cording to Irving, Hughes replied W 


times. Nervous about “leading a a 4 
life,” Irving made a habit of mal A 
; Bye 


| 


his publishers at McGraw- 
e cities where the encoun- 
On one occasion, 


Hu he 
jine k up the ticket at the airport, 
ee a that the ticket had merely 
we a ordered. He had to pay for it him- 
pe Says Irving: “That seemed like 
something Hughes would do.” 
l Series of Tapings. Irving says 
the first meeting occurred, character- 
‘stically for Hughes, in the front seat 
of a car in a parking lot at 7 a.m. 
Hughes looked to be in good health, 
= with modishly long gray hair and a 
+ mustache—but not the Vandyke beard 
~ he had worn for years. (Associates 
who claim to have seen Hughes re- 
a cently say, that he is still—or once again 
| wearing the beard.) The next day, 
= hamid similarly elaborate precautions, 

i. the two met again. In the course of 
A the eleven-hour session, Hughes left 
Whe room frequently. 

T Weeks later, in another city out- 
Aide the U.S., Irvir ecked into a 
ee tel to await in A man 

[named George calie 5 a.m. and di- 
rected Irving to parked several 
iblocks away. irving ped into the 
and wdriver’s seat beside Jughes, who was 
lwearing a wig. With Irving driving 
Cartoos!and Hughes navigating, the writer says, 
omic stithey motored through a forest, where 


mal 


four no Hughes finally got down to preliminary , 


The TKcontract talk. At a second meeting in 
blished ‘the same city, irving says, he began in- 
x0, is {sisting that he would have to get to 
ger Elm work and start making tape recordings 
yr forty Of their conversations. 
| oils th} Why did Hughes agree to talk to Ir- 
‘ASSO, Ming at all? Says Irving: “The man is 
. jin the last decade of his life. He be- 
the pijlieves he has been maligned, lied about. 
Novem He has received a bad press. As he 
limeni Said himself, he ‘wanted to restore 
brief othe balance.’” He had a message to 
ghes, (Convey, Irving suggests, perhaps an elu- 
» HisySIVe one. “But one thing he said 
thus #Sticks in my mind,” continued Irving. 
iim, sip Your personal privacy is all you've 
nield W 89t- He means privacy of opinion, can- 
nication 207. He s also a firm believer in the ne- 
in oni ccsSity of being eccentric. He says 
p eccentricity is just the world’s way of 
But jcescribing honesty. Everyone would 
lied Wee deemed eccentric if he had the 
in WI HUGHES’ VOICEPRINTS 
and co vel 


a 17 Jn 22 


[Hevord i; mugha i484 t 


| fa, 
i rel 


power and t 
wants.” he wealth to do what he 
reat NaS mis PLOD pesan er 
‘SoS Nee in Irving’s hotel 
rived at Irvi au. Hughes regularly ar- 
sia ed (es BS room at 4 a.m. Ir- 
herve ee his wife up and get 
€ room before Hughes 
would enter. Over the next eight to 
ten days, according to Irving, he con- 
ducted five long taping sessions of up 
to four hours each. 
_ Later came another intensive se- 
ties of tapings, Irving says, which last- 
ed ten to twelve days. All of these 
were in Irving’s motel on the fringes 
of a city in the U.S. During this pe- 
riod, Hughes prodded Irving to change 
his rental car every day. Hughes re- 
fused to meet Irving’s wife, but by 
chance he did encounter Richard Suss- 
kind, a researcher Irving had hired. 
“Would you like a prune?” Hughes 
asked. “Yes,” said Susskind, “if it is 
an Organic prune.” 

More tapings followed, although 
they were not continuous, since Hughes 
often rambled and was sometimes ir- 
Titated by the recorder. “Turn that god- 
dam thing off,” he once told Irving. 
“It’s driving me crazy.” Up to this 
point, Hughes had been appropriating 
the tapes at the end of each session 
and providing Irving with transcrip- 
tions later. But since the copies were 
poor, Irving pleaded to be allowed to 
transcribe the tapes himself. Hughes 
agreed, on condition that the tapes 
never leave the guarded room where 
they were working. According to Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s Vice President for General 
Books Albert Leventhal: “Irving was 
never without a guard, and they took 
all his materials away when he fin- 
ished typing.” 

Strictly Secret. At another session, 
the two men came to what Irving 
calls a “tentative but full agreement” 
that the project would culminate in 
an autobiography, to be published by 
McGraw-Hill, that would take the form 
of a book-length interview. 

Nearly a year ago, Irving informed 
McGraw-Hill of his contract with 
Hughes. In late March, two contracts 
were signed—one between McGraw- 
Hill and Irving, the other between Ir- 
ving and Hughes. Hughes insisted that 


TELEPHONE PRESS CONFERENCE WITH NEWSMEN IN LOS ANGELES 


the entire project be kept strictly se- 
cret.* Last spring McGraw-Hill ap- 
proached Lire Managing Editor Ralph 
Graves, who signed a contract for an 
option on the first magazine and news- 
paper serial rights. 

For security purposes, McGraw- 
Hill and Lire named the enterprise Proj- 
ect Octavio. When Lire received the 
transcripts, two editors closeted them- 
selves in a suite in Manhattan’s Ely- 
see Hotel and then spent the better 
part of two days poring over them. 
Only three Lire editors and a handful 
of McGraw-Hill executives knew about 
the project. Once work began on the ac- 
tual publication, the book publishers 
locked away first the transcripts and 
later the galleys in a vault every night. 
For fear of theft or bombing, they de- 
clined to say whether the vault was in 
the McGraw-Hill Building. The mea- 
sures may seem melodramatic, but Ir- 
ving claims that two men showed up 
on Ibiza, hinting of murder and de- 
manding information from his wife. 

Meanwhile Irving and Hughes con- 
tinued their tapings. Hughes told Ir- 
ving that none of his associates knew 
about their meetings or about the book. 
He warned Irving to be careful that 
no one Xeroxed the manuscript: if Ir- 
ving so much as went to the men’s 
room while showing the book to pub- 
lishers, Hughes said, his hosts would 
Xerox 200 pages “before he got his 
fly zipped up.” Of his own interviews, 
Hughes said: “I don’t want you to 
twist any of this—this is Howard 
Hughes, warts and all. That’s the way 
I want the world to see him.” 

Irving says that his last meetings 
with Hughes took place in an Amer- 
ican city late last fall. Hughes’ phys- 
ical condition had been deteriorating 
steadily over the months, Irving 


* Originally, Hughes demanded that no pub- 
licity be given the project until 30 days 
after the final manuscript had been received 
and approved. But word seeped out that Rob- 
ert Eaton, a sometime Hollywood novelist 
and sixth husband of Lana Turner, was 
about to publish a book on Hughes. In a 
handwritten, nine-page letter dated Noy. L7, 
1971, Hughes told McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
President Harold McGraw Jr. that he had 
nothing to do with Eaton’s project and that 
it was now all right to announce Irving's 
book. A version of Eaton’s work on Hughes 
is being published by the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal this week. 
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FLOODLIGHTS ON HUGHES SANCTUM IN THE GRAND BRITANNIA BEACH HOTEL 


An anchorite with scramblers on the phones. 


said, At those meetings, Hughes lay 
in bed, wheezing heavily and frequently 
waving Irving out of the room. Had 
Hughes read the manuscript? The weak 
reply: “As much as I could.” 

That was the morning of Dec. 7, 
the day that McGraw-Hill announced 
the book in New York. Hughes signed 
the typed, finished version of a pref- 
ace to the book. When Irving sought 
another meeting four days later, 
Hughes’ intermediary was “in a flap” 
and said he could not arrange it. Ir- 
ving never saw Hughes again. 

No Fangs a Lot. Irving’s version 
of how the book was assembled Was al- 
Most instantly challenged. The Mc- 
Graw-Hill and LIFE announcement of 
the book brought a denial of its au- 
thenticity from Hughes Too! Co. rep- 
resentatives in California. On Dec. 14, 
the company’s general counsel, Chester 
Davis, appeared in Time Inc.’s New 
York offices and put through a tele- 

phone call to a man purporting to be 
Hughes. The man spoke with Frank 
McCulloch, New York bureau chief 
for the Time-Life News Service. Mc- 
Culloch, the last reporter to interview 
Hughes face-to-face—in 1958—be- 
lieves that it was Hughes on the tele- 
phone. Their conversation was off the 
record, at Hughes’ insistence, but Mc- 
Culloch said that Hughes denied any 
Knowledge of the book or of I rving. 
Three weeks later, with McGraw- 
Hill and LIFE insisting on the manu- 
Script’s authenticity, Hughes’ public re- 
lations counselor, Richard Hannah, ar- 
ranged an extraordinary “press con- 
ference” in a Los Angeles hotel. Seven 
newspaper, wire-service and television 
Teporters, all selected because they had 


“once known Hughes, sat confronting 


peweenones, cameras and a small tele- 
amplifying box, which broadcast 
as said to be Hughes’ voice, 

For 24 hrs. the reporters ques- 


tioned the voice. All of them after- 
ward agreed that the occasionally qua- 
vering Texas drawl, the verbal man- 
nerisms and the sometimes rambling 
descriptions of aviation minutiae could 
only have come from Hughes. Their 
judgment was later corroborated by 
Noah Dietrich, who had worked for 
Hughes and been his intimate for 32 
years before they parted in 1957. 

Hughes said that he was speaking 
from Paradise Island in the Bahamas. 
Among many other subjects, he dis- 
cussed a report that he had turned 
into a troglodytic creature with waist- 
length beard and eight-inch fingernails. 
Said Hughes; “Why, hell, how could 
I write my name if I had fingernails?” 
Each reporter had prepared test ques- 
tions to establish Hughes’ identity, and 
Hughes was often vague and uncertain 
in his answers. Hughes was adamant, 
however, about the manuscript. “This 
must go down in history,” he said. “J 
don’t remember any script as wild or 
as stretching the imagination as this 
yarn turned out to be... I don't 
know Irving. I never saw him. I nev- 
er even heard of him until a matter 
of days ago when this thing first came 
to my attention,” 

On at least one point, a lapse 
in memory seemed especially odd. 
Hughes did not remember that retired 
U.S. Army Air Force Lieut, General 
Harold L. George had ever worked 
for him. Yet George had been a rank- 
ing executive of Hughes Aircraft Co, 
for several years until, with a group 
of prominent scientists and technol- 
ogists, he departed the company fol- 
lowing a spectacular blowup in 1953, 

There are other inconsistencies and 
discrepancies. Clifford Irving’s story is 
troubling on a number of points. Could 
Hughes, who by many accounts is al- 
most hermetically sealed in his Par- 


adise Island eyrie, have traveled to 


the mainland and to other 
side the U.S. for meetings i 
ving over a period of nine mseti 
without the knowledge of his “that 
of immigration officials? Irving “Syecti 
“Hughes is a flitter.” ihe | 
In order to leave the Brit time 
Beach Hotel, Hughes woulg p writi 
have had to use the emergeng, “such 
from his suites on the ninth MUP 
since the only elevators are in tha: 


they pect 
ter of the hotel. He could then poe 


es | 


an stern 
bulance is always parked. The soyir 
would have had to drive across {il 
high, humpbacked Paradise Is; hand 


se A and thelthose 
land of New Providence. On the Hug! 


turn trip, he would have had to p 1936 
through a $2 toll gate. Leaving thin a 
land by boat would have been eaw his fi 
he would probably have Walked cord 


the back of the Britannia to the bela I 
on the ocean side of the island, jidrop 
beach is unlighted. anc a small balso 


standing beyond the 
have taken him off. 


1 


llows ejon a 
ape by jernm 
seems unlikely, since the hotel Tooling V 
not large enough i commodates th 
helicopter. One landing on the 1970 
would amount io a five-aiarm fire, fired 
there are no helicopters regularly erties 
the island. porn 
Irving argues thai the voice ațiidenc 
telephone press conference could mitte 
belong to Hughes, because Hugi!" ol 
could not withstand 24 hrs. of be 
terviewing with only a few two-mi, l 
ute breaks. How, then, did Hugh idenc 
find the stamina for his long sessi rt 
with Irving, quite aside from thet ict 
ing travel involved in getting to thy aie 
rendezvous? (One answer: Irving eat 
that Hughes was weak and ill only) ith 
the end of their months together.) There 
Other Scenarios. Hughes’ life) 
so implausible and secretive that I eee 
vites extravagantly ingenious speci 
tion. In the face of the certitude t 
someone is lying, these scenarios h 
been suggested: ? 
THEORY I: TOTAL HOAX. Clifford Tr 
invented the entire autobiography. 
do so, however, Irving would havë 
be a near genius of a writer. He W 
also have had to forge a body of d 
uments, among them the Hughes} 
ter to Irving acknowledging receipt 
his book Fake!; four handwritten 
ters, including the nine-page lettem 
the McGraw-Hill president; 
checks™ made out to Hughes for $ 
000 as payment for the book, 
dorsed by Hughes and cleared th 
a Zurich banking house called cH 
Suisse. Irving would also have ha iS 
forge Hughes’ handwriting in the 


a = 
Bi 
re 


tensive pencil editing that Hughes 
in the margins of the original 


a Wit ript McGraw-Hill’s Leventhal says 
e i a i - 
his -oùthat Hughes made several hundred cor. 


nk ranging from punctuation to 
Ving The rewriting of short passages. Some- 


© Brit times 3 
oodiwyrite @ 
Id ‘pr 


Obdsuch as 
Seney N pass 


ninth p P Some observers nonetheless sus- 
An they ect forgery. Handwriting analysis will 
| then h undoubtedly be the focus of the case; 
s lot, Wi rughes’ lawyers may ask for an In- 
ro an dternal Revenue Service investigation, 
- Then saying that he never received McGraw- 
Across {Il checks. The noted New York 
lise Ik handwriting experts Osborn Associates 
arrow have verified that the handwriting on 
and the|those documents matches samples of 
n the |Hughes’ handwriting dating back to 
lad to 1936. At that time, Hughes was booked 
ving thelin a Los Angeles police station, where 
een eap his fingerprints and signature were re- 
Valked corded after his car struck and killed 
) the bela pedestrian (tlie charges were 
sland. jjdropped). The present handwriting is 
small ķalso said to match Hughes’ signatures 
ows on a 1938 pilot’s log and a Gov- 
pe by jernment security clearance issued dur- 
tel roofing World War iT. In addition, it match- 
nmodaees the longhand in a letter, written in 
| the Iw 1970, directing that Robert Maheu be 
m fire {fired as head of the Hughes prop- 
gularly jerties in Nevada, Says Paul A. Os- 
born of Osborn Associates: “The ev- 
dice atijidence that all of the writing sub- 
could mitted was done by one individual is, 
e Hugin our opinion, irresistible, unanswer- 
rs. of able and overwhelming.” 
two-m, In addition to their holographic ev- 
d Hug idence, McGraw-Hill and LIFE also 
g sessa Lase their case for authenticity on the 
m theiinternal character of their manuscript, 
g to th which is offhand, conversational, out- 
ing giSPOken, frequently salty. It deals in- 


rving si E. 5 
ill aly tticately and at considerable length 


jwith airplane design and performance. 
[There are glints of characteristic 
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inch fingernails? 
eadi oentlemen, the very notion is 
I > absurd for comment.” 


a e scoffed at Richard Nix- 
always thou hea for example: “I 
onion hidas mane ae nad E 
SUSRET in his handkerchief.” 
ihe ra S would have been extreme- 
is oe Irving to fake. Indeed, 
base or PA seemed ready to 
tine ae a on the authenticity 
< than On whether or not it 
was authorized, 
THEORY Il: PARTIAL HOAX, Irving came 
up with authentic Hughes material, 
but did not obtain it in the way that 
he said he did. How else could he 
have got it? 
THEORY Il, VARIATION A. The man he 
met was not Howard Hughes but a tal- 
ented impersonator in the service of 
Hughes’ enemies, who had their own 
business reasons for inspiring an “au- 
tobiography.” Hughes is known to keep 
extensive records of his conversations 
—all his personal aides are trained 
court reporters. Is it possible that the 
basic manuscript was among a truck- 
load of documents that were removed 
from the Las Vegas office of Robert 
Maheu at the time Hughes fired him 
and slipped away to the Bahamas? 

The theoretical motive: to use the 
“autobiography” to discredit Hughes 
with Nevada authorities, causing his 
gambling licenses to be withdrawn and 
thus ruining his $300 million Nevada 
empire. The Nevada gambling com- 
mission has for months been trying to 
induce Hughes to appear before it 
and answer questions about who con- 
trols his Las Vegas enterprises. If the 
“autobiography” suggested that he had 
traveled to various cities to give in- 
terviews to Irving, the commission 
might demand to know why Hughes 
has declined to come to Nevada. Al- 
ready, Nevada Governor Mike O’Cal- 
laghan has said: “If he had time to 
travel throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere, he certainly should be able to 
talk to officials in the state where his 
business is.” In his telephone press con- 
ference, Hughes said that his health 
was “tolerable’—or “probably better 
than T deserve’”—thereby undermining 
the assumption that he is not well 
enough to appear in Nevada. 

What would his enemies have to 
gain if Hughes lost the Nevada li- 
censes? Some might want to buy up 
the casinos. Some might want sim- 
ple revenge.” They might also hope 
that the book would reveal details 
that would damage Hughes’ appeal 
to the Supreme Court for reversal 
of a $145 million judgment won 
against him for alleged mismanage- 
ment of TWA. In addition, Robert 
Maheu has filed a $50 million suit 
against Hughes; he contends that 
Hughes had no right to fire him be- 
cause they had a lifetime “verbal con- 
tract.” If the book mentioned such a 
contract, Maheu would at least have 
firm evidence in court. 

THEORY lI, VARIATION B. One of the 
“Mormon Mafia’’—the secretary- 
nurse-assistants who attend Hughes 
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Warts and all. 


round the clock—decided to cash in 
on the intimate association by selling 
Irving an accumulated background of 
Hughes’ autobiographical transcripts. 
According to this theory, aides totally 
familiar with Hughes’ handwriting 
could have forged the documents. 
Actually, of the six, only four are 
Mormons—Howard Eckersly, George 
Francom, Levar Myler and Kay Glenn, 
who functions as paymaster and gen- 
eral manager of the group. John 
Holmes is a Roman Catholic, and Roy 


` Crawford is a Presbyterian who is mar- 


ried to a Mormon. 
Hughes has had a longtime affin- 
ity for Mormons; they are generally 
nondrinkers, nonsmokers and rigidly 
honest about money. Despite such pro- 
bity, three of Hughes’ men—Eckersly, 
Myler and Francom—have been linked 
to a stock swindle involving a defunct 
Canadian company called Pan Amer- 
ican Mines, Ltd. Hughes, however, is 
an extraordinarily watchful man: it is 
said that he changes his own bed- 
sheets lest a maid steal the notes he 
has been making on the telephone. In 
this version, Irving would have had to 
be duped by a man impersonating 
Hughes—or else he would have had 
to invent the entire story of his meet- 
ings, in collusion with the purveyors 
of the transcripts. On balance, both sce- 
narios seriously stretch belief. 
THEORY Ul. Hughes did provide Irving 
with some or all of the autobiograph- 
ical material, either meeting personally 
with him, as Irving claimed, or send- 
ing him written transcripts. According 
to this theory, Hughes acted without 
the knowledge of legal advisers, talk- 
ing with a sometimes brutal frankness 
about his life. Then, when McGraw- 
Hill announced the book, Hughes’ 
Shocked lawyers and associates per-= 
suaded him that the beok would be di- 
sastrous to his business affairs 


Om 


how he had to get out of it. One way 
open was total repudiation. l 

Noah Dietrich, who is preparing a 
book of his own about Hughes—he 
sold it to Fawcett Publications for a 
$40,000 advance in the rising Hughes 
literary market just after the contro- 
versy broke—subscribes to the third 
theory. “He is a very devious man, 
says Dietrich, who was Hughes’ chief 
executive officer for three decades and 
helped build his financial empire. “He 
went off on one of those ego binges 
of his. He was inviting libel and slan- 
der suits that could jeopardize mil- 
lions of dollars in litigation. He’s going 
ta lay this off on some poor little in- 
nocent staff member.” 

McGraw-Hill and Lire accept The- 
ory IJI: the autobiography is the work 
of Howard Hughes, was duly autho- 
rized by him and he is now attempt- 
ing to repudiate his contracts agreeing 
to its publication. 

Knocked Cold. The material for 
several autobiographies is there in the 
dazzlingly erratic trajectories and the 
odd bleaknesses of Howard Hughes’ 
life. Orphaned at 19, Hughes was a 
grave and skinny Texas boy with an in- 
heritance of half a million dollars and 
control of his father’s Hughes Tool 
Co., which owned the patent on a con- 
ical drill bit that helped open up the oil- 
fields. Hughes married a young Texas 
aristocrat, Ella Rice, and headed for 
Hollywood. A gangling Texas prodigy, 
he broke into moviemaking by pro- 
ducing a flop or two and then, with a 
combination of gambler’s profligacy 
and an obsessive genius for detail, start- 
ed turning out hits (Hell’s Angels, Scar- 
face, The Outlaw) and stars (Jean Har- 
low, Pat O’Brien, Jane Russell). 

Hughes and Ella were divorced in 
1929, and over the years he was seen 
with such beauties as Billie Dove, Lana 
Turner, Linda Darnell, Ginger Rogers 
and Ida Lupino. He installed Ava 
Gardner in a house shortly after she 
was divorced from Mickey Rooney. 
Soon after, it became apparent that 
Hughes was not devoting much at- 
tention to her, and Rooney began stop- 
ping by. Hughes confronted Ava and 

Slapped her. She retaliated by hitting 
him over the head with a copper- 
based ashtray, knocking him cold. He 
was taken to a hospital, where his 
agents managed to have the injuries of- 

ficially listed as stomach trouble. 
Hughes had a habit of Setting up 
Starlets in lavish houses around Hol- 
lywood. Generally he slept with each 
only once, but continued to pay her 
rent thereafter. Once he was convinced 
he had contracted a venereal disease 
from a movie actress. He called Noah 
Dietrich in the Houston headquarters 
of Hughes Tool and ordered him to 
Los Angeles on “an emergency” er- 
rand. There, Dietrich was instructed 
to go to an empty apartment and 
_ pick up a laundry bag containing 
__ Hughes’ he was to burn 


ot. Dietrich simp- 


ly donated the clothes to charity. 

Over the years, Hughes developed 
a fetish about cleanliness, a phobia 
about germs. Talking with Mike Wal- 
lace on CBS News’ 60 Minutes, Irving 
recalled how Hughes classified people 
he came in contact with, rating them 
from A to D—filthy, moderately dirty, 
dirty and moderately clean. He noted 
that Hughes in talking with him about 
Katharine Hepburn particularly liked 
the fact that “she was a very clean 
woman who used to bathe three or 
four times a day.” 

He developed multiple lives, often 
cramming several into one day. He 
has always had a preternatural dis- 
regard for sleep. From the movies, he 
turned to aviation, where, despite hav- 
ing had no formal training, he proved 
to be something of a genius at avi- 
ation design and engineering. In 1935 
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he introduced the H-1, the first plane 
with flush rivets to reduce drag, and 
was honored as the nation’s outstand- 
ing airman by President Roosevelt. 
He set transcontinental speed records 
then in 1937 flew a refitted Lockheed 
transport round the world in three 
days 19 hours, halving Wiley Post’s 
old record. 

_ During World War II, Hughes de- 
signed a 200-ton, eight-engine plywood 
flying boat, nicknamed the Spruce 
Goose, that was meant to transport 
700 men. The conception was per- 
haps too grandiose for the times—the 
plane was only 11 ft. shorter than a 
747. After the war, Maine’s Senator 
Owen Brewster demanded to know 
why Hughes had spent $18 million in 
Government funds and produced no 
flyable planes. Thereupon Hughes flew 
his monstrosity for a mile at 70 ft. 


over Los Angeles Harbor, th 
time it was ever in the air, oan 
an annual rental of $46,000 t daj 
is hangared under guard on the D 
Beach waterfront, a monum, r 
Hughes’ lifelong reluctance , M 
; ; e to 
failure—and his tendency to reme 
slights, real or fancied. Sh 
Into Nevada. Hughes Wa 
ously injured in three plane e 
the last and worst in 1946, whe 
was test-piloting the twin-engine. 
11. One of its huge, counter-roj} 
propellers froze. He brought the d 
to a crash landing next to ą Lod $ 
geles country club. His chest 4 
crushed and doctors doubteg that 
would live. The aftereffects of th 
crashes have been blamed for his | 
er reclusiveness. He first grew am 
tache while recovering from the y 
11 crash because the burns heil 
suffered made shaving painful i 
all his feats, Hughes iş regak 
as a second-rate flyer by somf 
lots who have shared a cogi 
with him. j 
In 1948 Hughes gained conf 
of RKO Pictures. Despite he 
losses—$15 million in one y 
—he managed to sell out atapi 
it. At times, his Management| 
TWA was also less than inspi 
After long hesitation, he plun 
into ordering jets on all si 
and without fully realizing it 
up commitments of close to$ 
million. Noah Dietrich recall 
his book that when he rem 
strated with Hughes and poin 
out that the board of Hughes T, 
had to be consulted, Hughes) 
plied: “Thats no problem; 
tell those stooges to give theif 
proval.” He lost control of 
in 1961, and after a lawsuit 
later ordered to pay the com 
$136 million—with $9 m 
subsequently added for inte 


ing over him. 
Hughes sold his shares 
TWA in 1966, receiving $546 mil 
for them. It was then that he be 
his inroads into Nevada, buying 
five Las Vegas hotels, a casino ini 
Vegas and another in Reno. He alse 


| 
li 


quired a TV station, a Las Vegas atij 
minal, thousands of acres of Fé 
tate, and a regional airline, now HY 
Airwest. Meantime, thanks in P% 
the fact that he left them alone h 
competent management, Hughes 
and Hughes Aircraft, an elect% 
and satellite company, were thry 
While he was still in high s¢ 
Hughes remarked: “I suppose 4i 
not like other men. Most of thema 
to study people. I am not SO 
ested in people as I should be, ! al 
What I am tremendously interest 
is science, the earth and the miii 
that come with it.” ¢ 
The truth is that even befog 
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became a recluse 


he 
good with people was never very 


uneasy with other 
men and unable to make lasting friend- 
ships, awkward and uncomfortable 
with women despite the beauties he 
Squired in public, sometimes generous 
ae eer thoughtless of those who 
vorked for him. Dietrich was paid 
$500,000 a year, but taxes ewe a 
huge chunk of that. Dietrich persis- 
tently badgered Hughes for part own- 
ership. Hughes stalled for years. Final- 
ly, in 1957, Dietrich decided to take 
his first full, uninterrupted vacation, 
an African safari with his son. He re- 
turned to find a new lock on his of- 
fice door. Dietrich demanded of 
Hughes: “Howard, is this all our years 
of being together has meant to you?” 
“Well, if that’s the way you want 
to look at it,” said Hughes. Dietrich 
walked toward the door, wondering if 
that was indeed the end. He heard 
Hughes call: “Noah?” “Yes?” Pause. 
Anticipation. “You forgot your hat.” 
Bong-Bong. Hughes would of 
course notice a hat left behind. Afraid 
of being mugged, he fostered the myth 
that he never carried any money, when 
in fact he sometimes kept in the lin- 
ing of his fedora a cache of several 
thousand dollars. At times, his trou- 
sers were weighted down with dimes 
and quarters, because he so frequently 
conducted his business from phone 
booths. “When you talked to him,” 
says one friend, “it was ‘clank-clank, 
bong-bong’ every few minutes. It 
sounded like the bells of St. Mary’s.” 
For longer calls, Hughes used a pri- 
vate line—with good reason. TWA 
Vice President Robert Rummel, a for- 
mer close associate, remembers busi- 
ness phone conversations that lasted 
nine or ten hours: “Once in a while 
we would take a ten-minute break.” 
Hughes is notoriously stingy, fear- 
ful of being a soft touch, but he un- 
derstands the political uses of money. 
The Irving manuscript tells Hughes’ 
version of his famous $205,000 loan 
to the brother of then Vice President 
Richard Nixon in 1956. Dietrich, who 
handled the matter for Hughes, has 
his own account in his book. After 
Hughes had approved the loan, Die- 
trich went to see Nixon and warned 
him that if the loan “becomes public in- 
formation, it could mean the end of 
your political career—and I don’t be- 
lieve it can be kept quiet.” According 
to Dietrich, Nixon replied: “I have to 
put my relatives ahead of my career.” 
For a man whose money has al- 
lowed him to design any life he chose, 
Hughes obviously picked an odd and 
joyless one. He always seemed both in- 
wardly distracted by little leftover Cal- 
vinist furies and propelled headlong 
by a kind of ricocheting genius. He 
loved flying, but his pilot’s license 
lapsed in 1960, and it is doubtful if 
he has flown much, if at all, since 
then. In his telephone press conference, 
he said rather wistfully that he want- 
ed to fly again. His second marriage. 


to Actress Jean Peters, ended, like his 
first, in divorce. He has no children. 

Into Seclusion. Hughes’ first at- 
tempt at full-time seclusion came dur- 
ing the early ’60s, when he rented a 
house in the Bel Air section of Los An- 
geles and disappeared into it. Once, a 
friend came to visit his wife. When 
no one answered the bell, she walked 
in and sat down. Presently Jean ap- 
peared and the kaffeeklatsch began. 
But the guest noticed that Jean seemed 
oddly nervous, and finally realized what 
she was looking at—a pair of skinny 
bare feet showing from behind a pair 
of draperies. “Jean, do you think I 
should go?” the guest asked. “I guess 
you'd better,” said Jean, glancing un- 
comfortably at the feet. 

Hughes’ reclusiveness has never 
been satisfactorily explained, though 
he makes a manful attempt to do so 
in Irving’s manuscript. It obviously 
goes beyond an ordinary desire for pri- 
vacy, beyond his shyness and his fear 
of being involved in litigation. There 
may be a partly justified paranoia about 
business enemies—and the press, for 
that matter—intruding upon his sanc- 
tum. Last year a group of men, in- 
cluding Robert Maheu’s son Peter, 
were evicted by security guards from 
the Britannia Beach Hotel, where they 
were allegedly trying to bug Hughes’ 
suite from the one below. 

Hughes’ present sanctuary at the 
Britannia, like his old penthouse at 
the Desert Inn in Las Vegas, is some- 
thing from a James Bond movie set. 
Hughes occupies the western end of 
the Britannia’s ninth floor, attended 
24 hours a day by the Mormon Ma- 
fia. His suite is decorated with the 
usual hotel furniture, plus a humming 
array of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars worth of electronic equipment, in- 
cluding a radio-telephone hookup to 
the U.S. mainland and telephone 
scramblers to prevent his phone con- 
versations from being bugged. The roof 
bristles with antennas. At night all elev- 
en of Hughes’ balconies are awash 
with harsh floodlights. Closed-circuit 
TV cameras lean out from the build- 
ing’s walls, scanning for intruders. Uni- 
formed guards watch the elevators. 
Recently the hotel applied fresh paint 
to all of its fire doors on the emer- 
gency stairwell—except on the ninth 
floor; apparently workmen were not al- 
lowed there. 

Medium Rare. As he always has, 
Hughes works whenever he chooses, 
generally very late at night. According 
to one source in his organization, he 
watches television frequently (he has 
erected a 45-ft. TV mast atop the 
hotel), is particularly interested in news 
shows. He also reads newspapers “from 
important cities,” keeps up with tech- 
nological and scientific journals, and 
has movies screened. ; 

_ Hughes dresses in a white shirt 
with no tie, slacks and loafers, and 
wears his hair just above collar length, | 
slighth longer th n in the pa _He 


eats only two meals a day, although 

' with his hours it may never be clear 
which meal is breakfast and which is 
dinner. He favors salads, fresh veg- 
tables and lean meats. He drinks only 
milk and fruit juices. 

Hans Schenk, a Swiss chef who 
once worked for Hughes, describes 
the invariable menu: two 20-o0z. sirloin- 
strip steaks with all fat removed, boiled 

d green beans, fol- 
peas, carrots and g : 
lowed by vanilla ice cream and cake. 
A Hughes aide would appear in the 
kitchen and watch to make sure that 
Schenk scrubbed his hands and fin- 
gernails. “I would cook his steak with 
a stop watch,” Schenk recalls, He 
wanted it medium rare, eight or nine 
minutes of the grill. He'd notice if it 
was a minute overdone.” If Hughes 
was on the phone when dinner was 
served and the meal cooled, it was 
thrown into the garbage and another 
was prepared. 

Richard Hannah, the harassed Los 
Angeles public relations man who has 
become Hughes’ chief spokesman to 
the outer world, believes that with the 
controversy over Irving’s book Hughes 
will now begin emerging from his se- 
clusion. Hughes indicated as much dur- 
ing his press conference, suggesting 
that he would allow pictures of him- 
self and even face-to-face confron- 
tations with reporters. But it may be 
a while yet. 

To Go Public. This week the 
New York State Supreme Court 
will hear arguments on whether or 
not to grant a temporary injunction 
forbidding publication of Irving’s book 
and the Lire excerpts. The suit was 
brought on behalf of Rosemont En- 
terprises, a Hughes company that 
claims exclusive rights to all his au- 
tobiographical material. If the court 
refuses to stop publication, Hughes 
may of course sue later, charging in- 
vasion of privacy and “fictionalization 
of material.” Presumably, however, 
such suits would oblige Hughes to tes- 
tify in court. 

That at least would prove he ex- 
ists. For today, Howard Hughes is sur- 

Tounded by such mystification that 
some entertain the ultimate theory: 
he is dead, a phantom evoked and im- 
personated by a band of conspirators 
in order to keep his holdings togeth- 
er. If nothing else, this conjecture is 
an index of how the invisible and dif- 
ficult man stirs fantasies, 
Perhaps, having, talked out his life 
fo the brink of print, he has once 
more been oyercome by a sudden af- 
fliction of shyness, and he trembles in 
the gusts of exposure that simply the 
announcement of the book has sent 
through his sanctuary, It must be very 
hard for an authentic mystery to go 
public and the spectacle may merit 
Some sympathy. For all his trophies, 
` his scrapbooks, his power, his billions, 
Howard } , Says Clifford Irving 
nd the judgment has the ring of 
- Inerable man.” 
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POLITICS 


Glamour on the Hustings 


The campaign advance man is a sta- 
ple of modern political folklore. He is 
the scout for the candidate's wagon 
train, as well as a political strategist, 
tour director and carnival barker. It 
is his exigent assignment to schedule 
a rally to his candidate’s best advan- 
tage, drum up enthusiasm, charm local 
party leaders and, when the occasion 
demands, get tough with local offi- 
cials. Traditionally he has been a pug- 
nacious type like Jerry Bruno, who 
served as point man for both John 
and Robert Kennedy. In their col- 
laborative book, The Advance Man, 
Speechwriter Jeff Greenfield describes 
Bruno: “He is built like a fire hy- 
drant; he has the tact of a pulling 
guard; when confronted by a local of- 
ficial standing between him and the 
prospect of a large turnout, he can be 
something less than pleasant.” 

Two of Senator Edmund Muskie’s 
most prominent advance men bear no 
resemblance whatsoever to fireplugs 
or pulling guards. They are Marsha 
Pinkstaff, 28, a former Miss Indiana, 
and Rose Economou, 25, an attractive 
brunette from Chicago. Instead of re- 
sorting to bulldozer tactics, they rely 
on friendly persuasion in their deal- 
ings with crustaceous pols. If Muskie’s 
appearances in New Hampshire and 
Florida are any indication, the young 
women’s methods are highly effective, 

Says Mike Casey, director of Mus- 
kie’s 15-man advance team: “When 
we were mulling over the idea of hav- 
ing women do some of our advance 
work, the pros all said they were too 
soft for the job. They said women 
couldn’t deal with politicians, I’ve 
found just the contrary. Advance men 
from Washington face instant hostility 
from local politicians, but those same 
politicians can’t resist a female.” 
Winsome as they may be, the wom- 
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en are anything but window dresi | 
Each usually works a 7 am. I} 
p.m. day, living solely on savin à t 
expenses. Each was given serious a 
sponsibility right at the start. jt fel 
Pinkstaff to organize the Jan, 7 T t 


- pa rally round Muskie’s bid in the re 


ida primary. She chose the landi 
site for the Senator’s prop jet o 
rounded up the proper vehicles a 
Muskie, local officials, the press j 
TV camera crews. She mastermind 
the distribution of 14,000 invitatig, 
to the rally, then had fliers printeg A 
turing Muskie’s campaign theme «| 
New Beginning.” E 

Three days before the rally, she u 
ranged for Jane Muskie to appear p 
two radio talk shows, ordered a thoy! 
saud bright balloons, set up a Post 
party and personally asked schog| al) 
ficials te urge students to attend th 
rally. The result of her efforts was agi! 
nal success for Muskie. | 

Economou’s assignments hav 
proved equally nagging. Despite @! 
sey’s elaborate manual of instruction 
she says, “Every detaii of a trip is apy) 
tential disaster.” Ten minutes befor 
Muskie was scheduled to speak in May) 
chester, N.H., the sound equipmer| 
went on the blink. Economou Manage) 
to scrounge up replacements with onli 
seconds to spare. j 

On the Go. Both women camet 
their jobs with some political crede 
tials. Born in Indianapolis, Pinkste 
is the daughter of a chemical con 
pany salesman. After graduating fron) 
Butler University in 1965, she joint! 
Senator Birch Bayh’s staff, served i 
Arthur Goldberg’s campaign for Goi 
ernor of New York in 1970. La 
year she took charge of Bayh’s funi) 
raising efforts in New York durin 
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Some of the most 
descriptive words in the 
English language have 
attained popular usage 


through TIME. Each week, 


for 25 million people 
around the world, TIME 
finds precisely the right 
words to depict ideas 
and events, quickly and 
vividly; if need be, 
inventing its own. 


INNOVATION 


Nobody says it quite 
like TIME. And because 
TIME contains basically 
the same editorial 
content everywhere, the 
magazine attracts to 
its pages the educated 
elite of 185 countries 
and provides the inter- 
national business com- 
munity with a common 
meeting ground. 

Educated people love 
words. They delight in 
using them to clarify 
and explain, to explore 
questions and search 
for answers, to remove 
doubts and add to knowl- 
edge. What is more, 
this pleasure often 
extends beyond a single 
native language so that, 
increasingly, literate 
people everywhere appre- 
ciate the intricacies 


of English, today’s most 
frequently used medium of 


international communication. 


Some 2,000 companies 
who bought space in 
the worldwide editions 
of TIME last year recog- 
nize that the magazine's 
advertising can be as 
effective as its editorial 
pages in communicating 
ideas and in moving 
readers to action. 


TIME—where ideas 
get response. 


his brief fling as a presidential as- 
pirant, then asked to join Muskie’s forc- 
es when Bayh dropped out. 

Economou’s father was a Greek- 

born baker, who died when she was 
‘twelve. She got her political schooling 
early in Chicago’s South Side wards. 
She graduated from the University of 
Illinois in 1968 and attended Rutgers 
University’s Eagleton Institute of Pol- 
itics. In 1970 she worked on Joseph 
Duffey’s unsuccessful bid for a Con- 
necticut Senate seat, and was taken 
with Muskie’s celebrated election-eve 
speech, 

Pinkstaff, the more glamorous of 
the two, draws assignments like Flor- 
ida. She frankly concedes: “I think 
there's a definite advantage to being fe- 
male. There is an element of surprise 
caused by the arrival of a woman, 
and since the people I work with are 
mostly men, I don’t doubt that it helps 
to be attractive.” On the other hand, 
says Casey, “Rose has an ethnic back- 
ground, and relates well to small-town 
people. She understands their prob- 
lems.” Economou is philosophical 
about her role: “I guess I remind ev- 

| eryone of their kid sister.” 
j While the women have experienced 
/ very few problems with lechery, they 
also have very little time for dates. 
“This job is a real handicap to your so- 
cial life,” Pinkstaff explains, “but I’m 
not complaining.” On her infrequent 
runs to Washington, Economou was re- 
pestedly asked out by a young man, 
ut simply was unable to find the 
time. Says she: “Finally he asked, 
‘What does Ed Muskie have that I 
don’t?’ And then he stopped calling.” 


Of Muskie and Daley 


At past Democratic national con- 
ventions, nobody showed more naked 
political muscle than Chicago’s mayor, 
Richard Daley. As boss of a large, tight- 
ly controlled bloc of Illinois delegates, 
he was diligently courted by presi- 
dential candidates, whether they liked 
him or not. This year the mayor is des- 
tined to play a diminished role. Re- 
form has made the kingmaker all but 
Obsolete in the national Democratic 
Party. 

In 1968, Daley hand-picked most 
_ Of the Illinois delegates to the con- 
vention. Only 48 out of 154 were elect- 
ed, and even many of the 48 were 
controlled by the machine. Under the 
new rules, 160 out of 170 delegates 
< will be elected in the March 21 pri- 
mary. They wae be so easily ma- 

ulated by Daley. In the past they 
ere prohibited from declaring in fa- 

of a candidate; now they can ei- 
state a preference or stay un- 
itted. As a result, the presidential 
ates are running delegate slates 
to them in most of Illinois 


on the spot. He 
an uncommitted 


delegation to Miami Beach, where he 
can make a deal when the time is 
right. But there is a danger that his del- 
egates might be beaten in the primary 
by rivals who are pledged to can- 
didates. The most serious threat is Ed- 
mund Muskie. : å 

His campaign is well organized in 
Illinois under the direction of Angelo 
Geocaris, who is also a friend of the 
mayor's. Geocaris has insisted to Da- 
ley that if he fails to back Muskie, he 
might jeopardize his position in Chi- 
cago. The Polish wards in particular 
are ardently pro-Muskie. He is the 
choice of two of Daley’s top lieu- 
tenants: Daniel T. Rostenkowski, lead- 
er of the Illinois congressional dele- 
gation, and Congressman Roman Pu- 
cinski, whom Daley has picked to run 
against Republican Senator Charles 
Percy. Last week Senator Adlai Ste- 
venson III also endorsed Muskie. A 
number of people have filed to enter 
the primary pledged to Muskie; some 
of them are not even known to the can- 
didate’s camp. 

Help at Home. Daley has re- 
frained from endorsing Muskie, though 
he has come close. At a press con- 
ference, he heaped praise upon Mus- 
kie: “One of the great men of our 
time. He would make a fine Pres- 
ident.” When asked if there was any 
other candidate he liked, he thought a 
moment, then replied, “Vance Hartke.” 
Though he was badly shaken by Chap- 
paquiddick, Daley would still probably 
prefer Ted Kennedy, but the mayor 
has given up on him for 1972. His 
last choice would be Hubert Hum- 
phrey, who infuriated him by criti- 
cizing the way he handled the rioting 
in Chicago during the 1968 convention 
and then by complaining that he did 
not work hard enough for the na- 
tional ticket. That leaves Daley with 
Muskie. 

Always much more concerned with 
affairs at home than in Washington, 
Daley wants above all to keep his ma- 
chine intact; recently it has taken quite 
a beating from scandals involving for- 
mer Governor Otto Kerner and State’s 
Attorney Edward Hanrahan. Rather 
than get out of the primary as Daley in- 
structed him, Hanrahan is battling the 
machine's candidate for state's attor- 
ney. Daley will have his hands full 
keeping Cook County under control, 
If Muskie can help him, then Muskie 
will be his candidate—provided that 
the Senator does not stumble along 
the way in the primaries. 

Daley’s delegates are filing as un- 
committed, but the Muskie forces are 
confident that their man is the fa- 
vorite. Like the other candidates, Mus- 
kie is not running an independent slate 
of delegates in the city of Chicago. 
As Jack English, a top Muskie aide 
rather optimistically puts it, “What's 
the point of running against ourselves?” 
pe per actatic Party in Illinois seems 
© be no longer simply the len 
shadow of Richard Daey. oe 
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No Asylum for Merah $ 


As the six dour Russian qj lege 
hustled their charge through Ka Y mar 
Airport, they were met by a deter terv 
contingent of U.S. State De 7 the 
and immigration officials. Their ia Ber! 
the Russians assured the Amend} felt 
did not want asylum and had chos thei 
return home; but, no, he could i flow 
firm this personally. Merab Kuraş ingt 
36, an engineering teacher doing |!" ° 
graduate work at the University | ae, 
ifornia at Berkeley, stood nen m 
watching, his throat and wrist, N ua 


i the 

Noi) to N 
erg) ity | 
ap) rash 
| afte! 
| wan 
| boar 


daged. Without an interview, the 4,| 
icans replied, Kurashvili would pa 
permitted to board a waiting 4 
jet. The Soviets yielded—perh 


| deed 
KURASHVILI AT KENNEDY AIRPOR | Unic 
A free and voluntary wish. | was 


part because the U.S., by coincid Wish. 
had just announced a long-ovel) Was 1 
streamlining and broadening of Pi 
dures for handling defectors and a c 
seeking political asylum. 5 pect ur 
Like many Americans, Ri ypu 
Nixon was abashed and angered som 
year when a Lithuanian sailor, 5) °°V 
Kudirka, was forced to return ins el 
Russian ship after he had defected) ran 
U.S. Coast Guard cutter anchor Mos 
Marthas Vineyard. The r profe 
raged against the “bureaucratie i Missi 
gling” responsible for the incidet lice ( 
demanded new guidelines tO @ ing t 
against a similar occurrence. | posir 
tant recodification authorizes: H T 
other things, “the use of force #imen 
attempts at forcible repatriation | 
provides for quicker communi 
between the State Department and 
ious federal, state and local #4 
likely to encounter defectors. Ma 
tery surrounding Kurashvill ig 
for the immediate practical app“ 
of the new guidelines. ; 
Kurashvili came to the $ 
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F ention two weeks ago, 
| partment E fellow Soviet Sut 
erab Grigory Smelyi, Bere arrested for al- 
._ Jegedly shoplifting from a Berkeley 
n dipton, age After the State Department in- 
> eny maed] the charges were dropped and 
determi the men were allowed to remain. at 
Depariy, Berkeley. Soviet authorities apparently 
cir frig felt that the incident reflected poorly on 
Meriel their country. The two students were 
d Chosg flown to the Soviet embassy in Wash- 
uld note ington, then taken to Kennedy Airport 
Curas in a minibus by several embassy staff- 
doing ù ers. During the drive, Kurashvili 
sity of(| sjashed his neck and wrists with a razor 
nervo plade; he was bleeding heavily when his 
wrists | escorts attempted to drag him through 
', the An) the airport to board an Aeroflot flight 
Ould no! to Moscow. Port of New York Author- 
ng Aer ity police intervened and rushed Ku- 
Pethap;| rashvili to a nearby hospital. Smelyi, 
| after indicating to the police that he 
| wanted to return home, was allowed to 
| board the waiting Russian jet. 
| Confrer Airport authori- 
ties meanwhile red the details to the 
| State Department’s Operations Center, 
| now the clearinghouse for handling any 
[such incident, A department official 
[was dispatched to the hospital. When 
|he arrived, Kurashvili had already been 
| Soviet Mission to the 
(U.N. in Manhattan. U.S. officials 
| scheduled a hearing for Kurashvili to 
| make sure that he actually wanted to 
[return to the U.S.S.R. He failed to ap- 
| pear, supposedly because he was too ill. 
y The airport confrontation ensued. 
| The Russians were at first adamant 
lin their refusals to allow Kurashvili to 
|talk to the Americans. Eventually they 
jrelented and permitted Kurashvili, in 
| the presence of two of his companions, 
|to speak to Immigration and Natural- 
| ization Service Investigator Sam 
|Zutty. Said Zutty later: “Merab did in- 
jdeed wish to return to the Soviet 
|Union. It was my judgment that this 
{was a free and voluntarily expressed 
coincide) Wish.” Only after this was determined 


a 
On the day following Kurashvili’s 
return, the Soviet Union ordered the 
s, Rid! expulsion of New York Congressman 
ngered! James Scheuer for allegedly inciting 
ilor, 5 XOViet Jews to leave Russia. Scheuer 
turn (07S believed to be the first elected Amer- 
fected] can official to be expelled by the So- 
anchor! Vets. He was briefly detained by the 
presi Moscow police while visiting a Jewish 
cratic Professor who had been denied per- 
‘cident ,7/sston to emigrate to Israel. The po- 
to oe entered the professor's home, say- 
_ ghe "8 they were looking for a criminal 

“9s, af POSing as a foreigner. 
ey | he Congressman later told news- 
ae, Wea that he had visited a number 
alg fe of Soviet Jews whose addresses had 
ye {been given to him in New York, 
ne gout he denied the Soviet accusations. 
aa a Jewish Congressman from a heav- 
Sh wey Jewish district, he said, he had nat- 
i re ‘rally Wanted to inform himself about 
app! the treatment of Jews in the Soviet 

WUnion, 
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RACES 


Battle in Baton Rouge 


Racial violence is often set off by 
the most superficial of trip wires: an 
isolated arrest, a rumor of police bru- 
tality, the temperature climbing above 
100°. But rarely has a racial conflict 
seemed quite so random and inexplica- 
ble as the sudden Savagery last week in 
Baton Rouge, where blacks clashed 
with police in a battle that left two po- 
licemen and two blacks dead and an- 
other 31 people injured. 

Baton Rouge (pop. 166,000), the 
Capital of Louisiana, is an anomaly, a 
throwback to an earlier South in which 
black complaints were bitter but rarely 
voiced. Though blacks are 28% of the 
population, they account for only 12% 
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of the police force. It is an unspoken 
rule that the black cops do not arrest 
whites. Nor do the city’s blacks often 
demonstrate or make demands. 

Trouble began on New Year's Day, 
when 20 black men and women 
checked into a Baton Rouge motel. City 
police soon began receiving complaints 
from local merchants that the group 
was vigorously canvassing their neigh- 
borhoods asking for contributions. 
Some witnesses say they represented 
themselves as a young artists group, 
while others allege that they handed out 
Black Muslim literature. The group 
also announced a street rally for early 
last week, to be followed by a march to 
city hall. 

Though Baton Rouge Mayor 
Woodrow W. Dumas knew of the 
planned demonstration, there were no 
police at the rally, which attracted 
about 200 people, many of them mere- 
ly curious. Several white newsmen 
were present; one, Robert Johnson, 
may have suffered irreparable brain 
damage when some in the crowd at- 
tacked him for no apparent reason. 

White Devil. When the first police 
did arrive, there followed an inane con- 
versation between a sheriff's deputy, 
Major Marion M. Binning, and a tall, 
slender man, later identified as Samuel 
Upton, whom Binning took to be in 
charge. “Are you the spokesman for the 
white, Caucasian race?” asked Upton. 
“No.” “Who is?” “I don’t know.” “Is he 
on his way?” “I guess he is.” “We'll wait 
for him.” 

More police appeared and took up 
positions at either end of the street, 
where the demonstrators had parked 
three cars so as to block the intersec- 
tions. A deputy approached Upton and 
his men—all dressed in somber, single- 
breasted suits and some wearing crim- 
son bow ties—who were now lined up 
across one end of the street, and re- 
quested that the cars be moved. “You 
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white devil,” Upton shouted, “either 
you or I are going to die today!” An- 
other cop moved to penetrate the line 
of blacks. Someone grabbed him. 
There was a scuffle, and then shots. 

No one has yet established who 
fired first or why. It is equally unclear 
whether the blacks were armed; the po- 
lice have recovered no weapons other 
than their own. Some police admit 

+ shooting at the blacks, and one theory 
is that the two officers who were killed 
were shot accidentally by fellow cops. 
More likely, once the fighting started 
some of Upton’s men grabbed guns 
from the police, then turned the weap- 
ons on them. Both dead policemen, 
Deputy Ralph Hancock and Deputy 
DeWayne Wilder, were shot with police 
guns; so were Upton and Thomas Da- 
vis, who were also killed. Of the 31 in- 
jured, 14 were police. Twelve blacks 
were also hurt, several by angry, club- 
wielding police searching for Upton’s 
friends—all but three of whom have 
been captured. 19 

Both blacks and whites are still 
puzzling over the background and in- 
tent of Upton’s group. From Chicago, 
Elijah Muhammad, head of the Black 

| Muslim movement, denied any knowl- 

edge of it. No one has any idea what 
the blacks had in mind. But their legacy 
is a senseless renewal of racial hatred in 

Baton Rouge. 


CITIES 
Hunger in Seattle 


The sky was slate gray. Snow, 
which had fallen a few nights before, 
had turned to slush. About 50 people, 
some with small children, waited pa- 
tiently for more than an hour in front 
of a former supermarket at 23rd and 
Madison in Seattle’s shabby central 
area, When the doors opened at 10 
a.m., the people entered quickly and 
filled shopping carts with free surplus 
food—dry beans, scrambled-egg mix 
and a score of other items. Hundreds of 
other Seattle residents followed, col- 
Tecting an allotment of 40 lbs. per per- 

~ son. In Jess than a week, workers at the 
store distributed 125,000 Ibs. of food. 


_ had been given away. 
___ Thus the first of three free-food dis- 
tribution centers in the Seattle area 
Opened just before the New Year; five 
more will be opened later. The food 
ied by the U.S. Department 
e after more than five 
ressure from Washington 
fren Magnuson and Hen- 
3p”) Jackson, who had urged 
deral food surpluses be sent to 
to feed the city’s hungry. Peo- 
elfare, those collecting Social 
enefits and most of the 
exhausted their unemploy- 
are eligible for free food 


Two weeks later, 220,000 Ibs. of food. 


body in the world in total humiliation.” 


attle almost two years ago, when the 
city’s economy began [0 falter be- 
cause of the layoff of 63,000 work- 
ers at Boeing, Seattle’s largest em- 
ployer. An ailing forest-products in- 
dustry added to the problem, and the 
result was an unemployment rate of 
about 12% at the start of 1972. Of 
the 1,400,000 people living in the three- 
county area in and around Seattle, 
72,500 were out of work. 

Until the Federal Government 
came tardily to the rescue, Seattle’s 
jobless relied mainly on an impressive, 
volunteer, church and community ef- 
fort called Neighbors in Need, started 
in November 1970 to mobilize Se- 
attle’s haves to aid its have-nots. By De- 
cember 1971, the group had given 
out nearly 500,000 bags of food, and 
its 1,500 volunteer workers had put 
in 400,000 man-hours feeding an av- 
erage of 15,000 people per week. The 
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SEATTLE UNEMPLOYED LINE UP FOR FREE FOOD FROM “NEIGHBORS IN NEED” 


Mobilizing haves to aid have-nots. 


food came from door-to-door collec- 
tions and other individual donations. 
Washington farmers gave tons of ap- 
ples, pears, potatoes and wheat: one 
package contained two live chickens. 

Help from Kobe. The Seattle To- 
tems professional hockey team col- 
lected 1,000 donations of food for 
Neighbors at one of its games. The Se- 
attle SuperSonics professional basket- 
ball team drew 900 paying customers 
—at $1 a head—to a practice session, 
The proceeds, and food donated by an- 
other 600 fans in lieu of cash ad- 
missions, went to the Neighbors’ hun- 
ger program. Help also came from 
Kobe, Japan, Seattle’s “sister city,” 
which had received shipments of food 
and supplies from Seattle residents 
after World War II. Last week Ac- 
tress Katharine Cornell sent a $500 
check. 

When he told the Senate of the J ap- 
anese gifts, Magnuson declared: “I 
have never felt disgraced by my Gov- 
ernment. But today I stand here on 
the floor of the greatest deliberative 


- son and others had repeatedly re 


Magnuson was angry because he y, 


a 
ed that surplus food in ny tegia 
and granaries around the countn 
sent to Seattle. Agriculture and ti 
ministration officials, though sy 4 
thetic, thought that they were wi 
strung by federal regulations, ay) 

Space Shuttle. But in Noven, 
the staff of the Senate Select a 
mittee on Nutrition and Human Na 
issued a report contending that thes | 
riculture Department was viola 
the intent of the laws by withhold 
the surplus food. A federal a 
court agreed. Three weeks later. wi 
nuson asked his fellow Senators tọ | 
prove a resolution that would preys 
the department from appealing ny 
court decision; it passed. By. mid 
cember, 4,000,000 Ibs. of surplus fod a 
—enough to feed 100,000 people f 
a month—began arriving in Sea | 
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The shipments will continue as !—ca 
as needed. |l Loy 
Seattle will need more than fi{Puna 
food. While much of the rest of for 1 
country is beginning to feel the @Simp 
of the recession, and unemployajDuch 
is leveling off in many areas, Seal)” 
has not yet shared in this trend. Se y 
90,000 in the state may get 13 call : 
weeks of aid through the Extend, 
of Unemployment Benefits Act sig fh 
by President Nixon in December. 2 
on’s approval of the space-shuttle "| 
velopment project (Time, Jan, 1%% 
could improve the city’s employ 
outlook if Boeing gets a healthy 
tion of the contracts to be awl 
this summer. The 38,000 worke® i “J 
at Boeing were somewhat upset ™ Robir 
the Pay Board rejected a PlOP isalist 
12% pay increase for aerospace "ately 
ers and then voted to limit the “Strips 
year raise to 8.3%. Although *yand 
Boeing employees fired off protei ife | 
ters and telegrams to the Pret tba, 
Most admitted that they were | gone b 
they still had jobs to go to. “elds 
attle, that is all that matters. — a 
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A, | Untold thousands of U.S. radios 
ere tuned in during the small hours 
jof the morning of Dec. 11, 1936, to 
jhear a relay of the strained voice of 
[handsome King Edward VII of Eng- 
jland announce that he was abdicating 
jhis throne because he could not go 
jon “without the help and support of 
the woman I love.” Soon untold mil- 
lions of U.S. TV sets will be tuned to 
|ABC’s version of the royal romance 
> as lom —called, inevitably, For the Woman 
I Love. Richard Chamberlain and Faye 
than ff Dunaway make creditable lookalikes 
st of Ufor Edward of England and Wallis 
| the eS!Mpson of Baltimore—now Duke and 
ploy Duchess of Windsor. 
S, Seati a 
pd. So Superrocker Mick Jagger of the 
13 mo Rolling Stones used to sing one song 
Extensiicalled Ruby Tuesday. But it was a 
‘ct sig ednesday evening when Mick went 
iber: Nito the dentist with a small ruby and 
nuttle @28ked him to insert it in his upper 
47) eht incisor (one of the few sound 
ploy coth he has left). Now he is not so 
thy piste he likes the effect and is think- 
award "8 Of having it removed. 
rkers * “Hol 3 F 5 w Bat n’s 
et WR on: y sex education!” as Batma 
8 ops, Obin might say, Unitarian Univer- 
pr ofpalist Sunday schools are showing 
a f Yelve-to-14-year-olds explicit _ film 
h sf, Tips on varieties of sexual experience, 
ae ls Mrs. George Romney, Mormon 
ro side! ife of the Secretary of Housing and 
Pre a tban Development, doesn’t like it 
re gone bit. “What can twelve-to-14-year- 
D. al Olds do with that?” she asked a meet- 


WALLIS OF BALTIMORE 


ing of Washington’s 20th Century 
Club. “We are denying them the whole 
knowledge of love and showing them 
only the animalistic characteristics. 
Why, when we know what happened 
to Sodom and Gomorrah, when we 
know what happened to the Roman 
Empire, do we believe that we can es- 
cape that kind of end?” 
a 

The flirtation of the week took 
place at the Russian embassy in Wash- 
ington, which gave a reception for Cul- 
ture Minister Yekaterina Furtseva 
—61, blonde, and the highest-ranking 
woman in the Soviet Union. Straight 
from the airport with a fresh San Cle- 
mente suntan, Presidential Adviser 
Henry Kissinger came to meet her. 
Someone asked if Kissinger would 
have the same success with the ladies in 
Moscow that he does in Hollywood. 
Furtseva (twinkling at him over the 
vodka and caviar): Bolshe (Bigger). 
Kissinger (twinkling back): I hope you 
have a heart specialist in Moscow. Furt- 
seva: Don’t worry. I am surprised—l 
had heard you were ten feet tall. Kis- 
singer: That’s because my staff has 
to approach me on their knees. 
Both (toasting): To friendship, real 
friendship. 


a 

Will Painter Andrew Wyeth play 
Gilbert Stuart to Richard Nixon's 
George Washington? Yes, said Wyeth, 
he had been asked to paint the Pres- 
idents formal portrait. No, said a 
White House spokesman, no decision 


had been made. Well, said Wyeth, 
“PIL stick to painting weeds in Bran- 
dywine Valley.” Wait, said Presidential 
Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler, “Wyeth 
is the man President Nixon would 
like to do his portrait when the time 
comes.” But the time will not come 
while Nixon is in office. “There is noth- 
ing I despise more than having to sit 
for a formal portrait,” the President 
told Time. “It’s torture. There’s noth- 
ing to do but just sit there.” 
a 
A poetry reading Is one of the Jap- 
anese imperial household’s ancient 
New Year ceremonies. This year’s 
reading, just held, included poems by 
Emperor Hirohito, Empress Nagako 
and ten commoners—all composed in 
the 31-syllable waka style and dealing 
with the subject of mountains. An un- 
official translation of Hirohito’s entry, 
inspired by a plane ride over the Alps 
during his recent European tour: “Over 
the vast sky of Europe/ I soared up and 
high/ Catching a glimpse of Alpine 
ridges/ Rising above the sea of clouds.” 
a 
What does Actress Paulette God- 
dard smell like? She informed Col- 
umnist Eugenia Sheppard that her late 
husband, Novelist Erich Maria Re- 
marque, had told her, “You smell like 
pencil shavings.” 
a 
The late Maurice Chevalier, whose 
onstage eye was permanently cocked 
at a pretty girl, kept whatever real- 
life romances he may have had well 
out of public sight and mind. Now 
the word from his close friends is 
that after the tax man has taken half 
of Chevalier’s estimated $5,000,000 es- 
tate, about 40% of the remainder will 
go to one Odette Mélier, a widowed for- 
mer actress whom Cheyalier met in 
1952 and who now lives in an apart- 
ment he found for her near his home. 
Said Mme. Mélier: “Maurice Chevalier 
was a marvelous grandfather for my lit- 
tle girl, Pascale. He was a marvelous 
friend to me, I am in mourning.” 
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ODETTE AT CHEVALIER’S FUNERAL 
Marvelous grandfather. 


No Place to Hide 


“A nauseating mixture of vacuous 
sociological theories,” wrote the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. A 

“Harsh, acrimonious, sometimes 
arrogant,” complained its afternoon 
counterpart, the News Leader. — 

“J want my rights back,” said the 
placard carried by a woman picketing 
the city’s courthouse. 

What caused all this anger—and 
may cause a lot more throughout the 
U.S.—was a landmark decision by 
U.S. District Judge Robert R. Merhige 
Jr., who last week ordered Virginia 
State officials to consolidate the increas- 
ingly black (now 69%) school system 
of Richmond with two surrounding 
suburban districts that are 91% white. 
It was the first time a federal court had 
brushed aside metropolitan” boundary 
lines to bring about racial integration, 
and it set an unofficial precedent for the 
merging of other largely black cities 
with white suburbs. Rulings on similar 
cases are expected shortly in Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Grand Rapids and Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Whites’ Flight. The Richmond 
case runs back through more than a 
decade of controversy. During the late 
1950s, while some Virginia schools 
were closing in protest against Fed- 
eral orders to integrate, the State Pupil 
Placement Board kept integration with- 
in narrow limits. In Richmond, where 
the school board chairman was Lewis 
F. Powell Jr., now a Supreme Court 
Justice, the first blacks entered white 
schools in 1960, but only two of them. 
The following year, the NAACP filed 
a suit on behalf of eleven black young- 
sters aged eleven to 14, which led to 
court-ordered busing across the city. 
Even then, though, the blacks did not 
achieve real integration because the 
whites were already fleeing to suburbia. 
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While the percentage of whites at- 
tending Richmond schools dropped 
from 57% in 1954 to 31% in 1971, 
the number of white students in the 
two neighboring suburban counties 
jumped from 23,000 to nearly 60,000. 

After receiving encouragement 
from Judge Merhige himself, the Rich- 
mond school board last year finally 
joined the original eleven plaintiffs and 
sought a merger with Henrico and 
Chesterfield counties (see map). In rul- 
ing for that merger, the judge declared 
that the state has an “affirmative duty” 
to eliminate all vestiges of segregation; 
it cannot shrug off this duty by plead- 
ing for local control of schools or by in- 
sisting on traditional boundary lines. 

According to Merhige’s plan, the 
new superdistrict will start operation 
next fall. It will bus 78,000 of the 
101,000 students up to 55 minutes 
each way to achieve a racial mix with 
a 40% black maximum in all schools. 
The system may be expensive, Mer- 
hige wrote, but such integration “is es- 
sential to equality of education, and 
the failure to provide it is violative of 
the Constitution of the U.S.” As for 
popular sentiment against the consol- 
idation plan, he dismissed that by say- 
ing, “Community resistance to change 
affords no legal basis for the perpet- 
uation of racial segregation.” 

No Guinea Pig. There were am- 
ple signs of such resistance, however. 
Some parents talked of private school 
or of further flight beyond the sub- 
urbs to outlying farm land, and Wil- 
liam S. Hanner, president of the Hen- 
rico County P.T.A., has vowed that 
his children would not go to Rich- 
mond schools: “I won’t make my child 
a guinea pig. IIl use every devious 
trick I can to keep my kids right 
here.” Nor were such protests limited 
to Virginia. Said Phillip Lee, chairman 
of a Save Our Children committee in 
a suburb of Detroit: “We are peace- 
ful people, but if they think they’re 
going to apply the Richmond decision 
here, there's going to be big trouble.” 

_ If Judge Merhige is upheld by the 
higher courts (and he has been Te- 
versed on remarkably few of his rul- 
ings), then, as the Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot puts it, “he may go down in 
history as the Southern judge who 
pushed desegregation into the North.” 
Actually, the parallels between Rich- 
mond and the northern cities are not 
so clear. Merhige based his Tuling on 
the thesis that the state once enforced 
Segregation laws and now is under Su- 
preme Court order to cancel the ef- 
fects of those laws. In the north, where 
the proportion of Negroes in all-black 
schools is even higher than in the 
south (11.2% to 9.2%), de facto seg- 
regation derives from segregated hous- 
ing, and it has been difficult to prove 
that any state sanctioned the condition 
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JUDGE ROBERT R. MERHIGE JR, : 
Big trouble ahead? 
or has a legal obligation to chang) 
As for the eleven children who! dl 
inally filed suit, they have alli h 
since finished with the Richme n 
schools and gone their separate wa] p 
One is at Harvard Medical Schij| st 


one is a bus driver, one is und], 
ployed, one has disappeared, two m —— 
ried each other. “When I think abl 

the fighting and everything, I’m s 

I did it,” muses Phyllis Johnson Ri 
ardson, 24, now a housewife wil! 
son aged two. “But it was worth 

for the kids in there now.” 


Excessive Entanglemet 


The financial plight of New Yo! 
parochial schools, which teach st 
700,000 students whom the pu! 
school system could ill afford tol 
dle, is desperate. So desperate 4 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller p 
ised to disburse $33 million to non?) 
lic schools for “secular educati 
Services” (including the teaching] 
English, math and history). Last W} 
a three-judge federal court, follow 
Supreme Court decisions on Sil!) 
Programs in three other states {i 
clared Rockefellers plan uncon 
tional, an “excessive entanglement ‘ 
tween government and religion. iB 

Undaunted, Rockefeller and F 
publican legislative leaders annoui 
that they would find alternative y 
to help parochial schools, possibi 
the form of state income tax 4 
tions for the parochial students 
ents. But a spokesman for an 4f 
ation dedicated to church-stat®§ 
aration said that it would next | 
lenge the $28 million in ai 
already going to non-public $ 
for state-required record-ke® 
transportation and book allowaa 


A Judge Under Siege Despite the death threats, the Merhiges remain de- 


A As fiant. “We have names for all the callers,” says Shirl Mer- 

Public oficials SAAT E of criticism, but hige with a nervous smile. “The breathers, the tickers 

few confront suc. i 1 A t abuse a Judge Robert (to simulate a time bomb) and the mean ones.” Says Mer- 

R. Merhige, who has been pressing the integration of hige: “I refuse to take my number out of the phone 
Richmond schools. TIME Correspondent Arthur White 


: í $ book. I don’t think judges should be intimidated in any 
visited the Merhige home last week and reported: way.” Merhige carries a .38-cal. pistol in his car and 


has received target-shooting instructions from the FBI, 
but he minimizes the gun’s importance: “An awful lot 
of judges carry them nowadays.” 


FEW hours after announcing his school decision, 
Judge Merhige picked up the telephone. “You'll be 
a dead man by midnight,” snarled a man’s voice. The ex- Born in Brooklyn and raised on Long Island, Mer- 
perience has become almost routine; there have been hige, now 52, was a scrappy 5 ft. 8 in. when he won a bas- 
bomb threats too. At a restaurant recently, an un-  ketball scholarship to High Point (N.C.) College. He 
known woman approached Merhige and his family and later worked his way through the University of Rich- 
hissed, “You son of a bitch. mond Law School. After flying 34 missions on a B-17 
The judge’s beautiful 13-room Georgian brick home during World War II, he returned to Richmond to earn 
on seven acres in Henrico County resembles a fortress. a wide reputation as a skilled trial attorney. “This is a 
A federal marshal began living there in 1970, when Mer- fine city,” he says. “It’s been good to me. I came here 
hige ordered crosstown busing for Richmond; nine with less than $50 in my pocket. I’m a New Yorker by 
more marshals are now assigned to the family. The build- a set of geographical circumstances, but I’m a Vir- 
ing, lawn and approaches are lit by flood lamps, and ginian by choice. I love it.” When nominated for a fed- 
armed guards with walkie-talkies patrol constantly. eral judgeship in 1967, Merhige was endorsed by lib- 
One of the marshals accompanies Mrs. Merhige when erals and conservatives alike. In Merhige’s view, his 
she goes shopping. Another accompanies Son Mark, 11, controversial rulings were virtually dictated by the U.S. 
to and from his private school. Two more drive the judge Constitution and the Supreme Court. “I don’t invent any- 
to his office, staying with him at all times, in the court- thing. I just follow the law,” he says. 
room, in chambers, even in the bathroom. As the floodlights gleamed outside the living room, 
A year ago, a marshal taught the judge to place a and the dim figures of federal marshals could be seen pa- 
small pebble om his car hood at night; if it had not trolling in the pouring rain, the judge related how he 


) change been knocked off by morning, he could be reasonably cer- had sent his wife and son to Europe last summer to 
n whoo! | tain that no bomb had been wired to the ignition. Mer- avoid the turmoil. “We considered sending Mark to 
e allii] hige later abandoned the pebble routine (marshals now school in England this year but decided against it. 
Richm!] make a careful inspection), but he occasionally showed We've got to live in our own country.” Shirl Merhige 
arate Wai] his sense of humor by placing pebbles or even large added resignedly: “We live with fear all the time. But 
al Schi | stones on the hood of his law clerk’s auto. our country is changing, and this will pass.” 
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vP The Worst Is Yet to Be? 


The furnaces of Pittsburgh are 
cold; the assembly lines of Detroit 
are still. In Los Angeles, a few gaunt 
survivors of a plague desperately till 
freeway center strips, backyards and 
outlying fields, hoping to raise a sub- 
sistence crop. London's offices are dark, 
its docks deserted. In the farm lands 
of the Ukraine, abandoned tractors lit- 
ter the fields: there is no fuel for 
them. The waters of the Rhine, Nile 
and Yellow rivers reek with pollutants. 


Fantastic? No, only grim inevi- 
tability if society continues its present 
dedication to growth and “progress.” 
At least that is the vision conjured by 
an elaborate study entitled The Lim- 
its to Growth, Its sponsors are no latter- 
day Jeremiahs, but the 
70 eminently respect- 
able members of -the 
prestigious Club of 
N Rome. These include 

Aurelio Peccei, the Ital- 
| fan economist (and for- 

mer Olivetti chief) who 

now heads the manage- 
ment firm of Italconsult 
in Rome; Kogoro Ue- 
mura, president of the 
Japan Federation of 
Economic Organiza- 
tions; and Britain's Al- 
exander King, director 
general for scientific af- 
fairs of the Office for 
Economic Cooperation 
and Development. It is 
as if David Rockefeller, 
Henry Ford and Buck- 
minster Fuller suddenly came out 
against commerce and technology. 

The club was founded by Peccei 
back in 1968 with the avowed pur- 
pose of exploring the large issues con- 
fronting society. “We needed some- 
thing to make mankind's predicament 
more visible, more easy to grasp,” 
Says Peccei. To that end, the Volks- 
wagen Foundation granted the club 
$250,000 in 1970. Peccei turned to 
an international team of scientists led 
by MIT. Computer Expert Dennis 
Meadows and told them to study the 
ost basic issue of all—survival. 
~ Meadows, 29, had studied the new 
d of “systems dynamics.” His men- 
‘was M.1.T. Professor Jay Forrester, 
e brilliant developer of a computer 
del that could simulate the major 
gical forces at work in the world 
Orrester’s model begins with 
gnition that all these factors 
etlocked. Human population 
w without food for sus- 
just about all the globe’s. 

y under cultivation, 

thr 
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—all products of industry. But more in- 
dustrial output not only demands a 
heavier drain on natural resources that 
are scarce even now; it also creates 
more pollution. And pollution ultimate- 
ly interferes with the growth of both 
population and food. 

Using this model, Meadows and 
his team fed M.I.T.’s megacomputer 
with an array of data ranging from ex- 
pert opinion to hard, empirical facts 
—the world’s known resources, pop- 
ulation growth rates, the incidence of 
pollution connected with nuclear pow- 
er plants, etc. 

The question Meadows had to an- 
swer was: How long can population 
and industrialization continue to grow 
on this finite planet? Unlike the dooms- 
day ecologists who predict that man 
will drown in pollution or starve be- 


Adapted from computer- | 
output chart in “The | 
Limits to Growth” report 


cause of overpopulation, Meadows’ 
system concludes that the depletion of 
nonrenewable resources will probably 
Cause the end of the civilization en- 
joyed by today’s contented consumer, 

End in Collapse. The sequence 
goes this way: As industrialization 
grows, It voraciously consumes enor- 
mous amounts of resources. Resources 
become scarcer, forcing more and 
more capital to be spent on procuring 
Taw materials, which leaves less and 
less money for investment in new 
Plants and facilities. At this Stage 
which might be about 2020, the com. 
puter’s curves begin to converge and 
cross (see chart). Population Outstrips 
food and industrial Supplies. Invest- 
ment in new equipment falls behind 
the rate of obsolescence, and the in- 
dustrial base begins to collapse, car- 
tying along with it the service and 
agricultural activities that have become 
dependent On industrial products (like 
medical equipment and fertilizers), Be- 
cause of the lack of health Services 
and food, the world’s population dwin- 


dies rapidly. 
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an attempt to find a way out 
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PROJECTION FOR DISASTER 
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of this basic dilemma, Meado 
tulated other scenarios. He -5 
that there are still huge, undise My ri 
CO) rin 
reserves of natural resources : A d 
der the oceans. Testing that posle z 
Meadows’ computer shows the ers 
dustrialization will accelerate, findi: 
resulting runaway. pollution will “impo 
whelm the biosphere. Might nor stud) 
technological devices contro} “ined 
tion? Sure, says the COM=nte polic 
then population would Soal a yill 
strip the ability of land to roy Mar 
food. Every advance in technolgpy €n l 
sumes scarce natural resources these 
off more pollutants and often | ‘tthe 
wanted social side effects, Jike may 
ating huge and unmanageable ih Bae 
ployment. What if pollution wag R| C 
ed, the birthrate halved and fogy 1e™3 
duction doubled? The readouts ae 
less glum. There would still be ao uj 
pollution from every farm and per 
tory, and cumulatively it would p 
trigger catastrophe. After rumigtsidy 
thousands of such thas h 
potheses through Rise 
computer,  Meadgthat 
sums up his COnclusito all 
tersely: . < gron 
projections end) T 
collapse.” its cc 
The Meadows teogist 
offers a possible «Blue 
for man’s dilemma-jects 
all-out effort to endetion 
ponential growth, stgarticl 
ing by 1975. Populaiicomp 
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- POPULATION should be stabilized {dorse 
| equalizing the birth Bees 
death rates. To haltigist 
AN PE dustrial growth, aac 
w, NS FOOD PER CAPITA ment in new, nonppcott. 


luting plants must sUlatio 
exceed the retirementlead t 
old facilities. A seo! the 
of fundamental shifii¢t—P 


sible resources must be recycled, f mh 
cluding the composting of organi¢# arc 
bage. Products like automobiles CH Siet 
TV sets must be designed to last l R 
and to be repaired easily. our w 
As the report presents it, the)». 
sult is a sort of utopia—not the Mye 
nation of civilization. “A society Kteady 
leased from struggling with the m4 eavy 
problems imposed by growth,” then. ”, 
port says, “may have more @Mithat c 
and ingenuity available for solvi08°reney 
er problems.” Research, the arts, “those 
letics might well flourish in 2} €epir 
growth world. Nor would devel other 
Nations necessarily be frozen in!®;the lif 
erlasting poverty. Without the 5¥lsumer 
of an increasing population, they Mithat 
Provide fewer citizens more amem™ 100% 
“The report makes one thing puilt | 
dantly clear: there is a limit ! free. 
erything,” says Japan’s Yoicha MPS 
a club member and systems © 
now working for the Battel 
stitute in Geneva. “There is 0 


ea 
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ands. We can and must try 
t is humanly possible, and 
t soon.” Even the club mem- 


ash 
oy wringing D 
es, say to do wha 


Ye must ac 5 
VS thar ae were startled by the computer's 
te findings but were unable to raise any 
angi objections to them. The 


ortant ‘ , 
es is now being polished and re- 


ned by Potomac Associates, a public 
olicy “think tank in Washington that 

EN publish The Limits to Growth in 
to x ‘March. After translating it into a doz- 
nolan languages, the Club of Rome will 
cen Milise its influence to place Limits in 
A S, thine right hands, where its message 
so asd nay influence policy and stir public 


» like 
debate. 
Able 4 One glaring weakness nonetheless 


Was al emains in the report. It lacks a de- 
food ‘scription of how a society dedicated 
Outs areto upward and onward growth can 
l € Stchange its ways. inis Meadows. 
l and fthoroughly aware of the problem, is 
Would sy ing to raise funds for a computer 


Tumistudy of the p lit To date, he 
Such thas had little suc ainly be- 
ough (cause Americ still tend to believe 

adothat continual growth is the solution 
concluito all problems. 


gron 
end The Club of Rome is not alone in 
ts concern. I cel in’s Ecol- 
ows tedogist magazine 22 pages to a 
sible ofBlueprint for Survival” that also pro- 
mma—jects disaster and argues for quick ac- 
to endetion to end exponential growth. The 
wth, stgarticle gains authority not from 
Populai computer studies but from the en- 
bilizedidorsement of 33 of the U.K.’s most dis- 
> birth etinguished scientists, including Biolo- 
o haltigist Sir Julian Huxley, Geneticist C.H. 
th, inv’Waddington and Naturalist Peter 
yScott. Unrestricted industrial and pop- 
lation expansion, they warn, must 
irementuead to “the breakdown of society and 
A sei the life support systems on this plan- 
al shifsi¢t—Possibly by the end of this cen- 
ke platury and certainly within the lifetime 
rial go {of our children.” 
servi) Why has this dangerous trend not 
_ All peceived wider attention? “Govern- 
ycled, # ents,” reported the article, “are ei- 
gani ther refusing to face the relevant facts 
biles #2" are briefing their scientists in such 
jast le Way that the seriousness is played 
down.” As a result, “we may muddle 
Our way to extinction.” 
Rather than wait, the scientists sug- 
yecst urgent efforts to encourage a 
Steady or declining population and 
emeavy new taxes on raw materials. 
ent! he taxes would penalize industries 
that consume great amounts of non- 
€newable natural resources and favor 
Ose that are labor intensive, thus 
seping employment levels high. An- 
i pther new tax would be based on 
he life of industrial products. A con- 
Bumer buying a machine-made product 
ab lasts one year would pay a 
100% tax on it, while a product 
ilt to last 100 years would be tax- 


re 


fe. Stiff as such measures may 


m now, t 
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Looking Backward 


No living artist enjoys a more bi- 
zarre reputation than the Italian paint- 
er Giorgio de Chirico. Up to 1918, 
he turned out a body of work that set 
him firmly among the masters of Eu- 
TOpean modernism. His “mysterious 
objects,” moonstruck piazzas and tilt- 
ing, empty colonnades fascinated the 
Surrealists and became one of the in- 
spirations of their movement. René 
Magritte and Salvador Dalí were both 
De Chirico’s debtors; Yves Tanguy re- 
solved to be a painter only after see- 
ing an early De Chirico in a dealer's 


ARTIST GIORGIO DE CHIRICO & FRIENDS 
Like an irritated crab, 


window in 1923. André Breton, the 
pope of Surrealism, hailed him as 
One of the “fixed points” of the new 
sensibility. But then De Chirico’s own 
aims switched, and the admiration was 
reversed. Hardly anyone in 50 years 
has had a kind word for De Chirico’s 
later output. It is generally written off 
as the work of a self-plagiarizing bore. 
On the other hand, very little of it 
has been shown outside Italy. So the 
chance existed that a gross injustice 
had been! done to the mature work of 
a gifted painter; in 1918, after all, De 
i n° was only 30, and he has kept 
- Working ever since, denying that he 
ever Was a modern artist and grump- 
ily insisting that the Surrealists to- 
_ fally misunderstood him and his work, 
_ To present the evidence, the New York 
Cultura as assembled a re- 
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trospective of some 180 paintings, 
drawings, lithographs and bronzes, 
nearly all from De Chirico’s own col- 
lection, spanning six decades from 
1911 to 1971. 

It would be pleasant to report that 
all rumors of the maestro’s decline 
are greatly exaggerated. But they are 
not. No 20th century artist—not even 
Dali—went down so fast. The hom- 
age at the Cultural Center is a lu- 
gubrious affair, but an interesting one 
nevertheless; for it records in great de- 
tail how one gifted painter went back- 
ward under pressure, like an irritated 
crab, into a historical impasse—and 
has stuck there ever since, 
snapping his crusty pincers 
at every stir in the water. 

The obsessions of child- 
hood memory permeated De 
Chirico’s work, and his 
childhood with its Levantine 
eccentricities might have 
come from Durrell’s Alexan- 
dria Quartet. The son of a 
peripatetic Sicilian engineer, 
a man of fiery temperament 
much given to dueling, De 
Chirico was born in Greece 
and constantly moved house. 
“In my life,” he observed in 
a memoir, “there is some- 
thing fatal which makes me 
change addresses.” The 
character of these years—a 
melancholic idyll of tran- 
sience, conducted in a series 
of sirocco-damp villas across 
a classical landscape—is 
built into his early paintings. 
It was reinforced when, as an 
art student in Munich, he 
encountered the dreamlike, 
proto-surrealist canvases of 
the 19th century Swiss ro- 
mantic Arnold Bécklin, By 
the time he settled in Turin 
in 1911, the meditative cast 
of his mind was set. 

What De Chirico’s work 
from 1911 to 1918 brilliantly performs 
Is an archaeology of the self. Images 
rise from childhood memory with a pe- 
culiar, disconnected intensity; they are 
fragments of a lost life, like sculpture 
found in the rubble of an ancient 
city. “If a work of art is to be truly im- 
mortal,” he proclaimed, “it must pass 
quite beyond the limits of the human 
world, without any sign of common 
Sense or logic. In this way the work 
will draw nearer to dream and to the 
mind of a child.” 

Unchanged Light. De Chirico’s 
empty squares and silent towers seem 
at first to be conceived as a partial hom- 
age to the Italian Renaissance, It is a 
windless, ideal space where the light 
never changes and shadows do not 
move. Human figures are either dis- 
tant specks or huge, sculptural 


presences—bronze father figu | 
plinths, reclining “classicap® ÙS 
or faceless wooden dummies ma 
world has none of the solidit ui 
naissance townscape. Instead i Of 
matic and spectral; the oe Is, 
tilt irrationally and contradict Peg) 
other, the façades are Cardbo rd 
habitants ghosts. “These cha »th'mor 


costume who gesticulate under ipres 
sky, in the middle of ‘re ag Vor 
have always given me the į os me? 
of something as stupid as it is ; as 
De Chirico wrote later. He Was ol iy 
ing of theater, but the preferen. ores 
equally true of his early yy pres 


s : Painting ‘abot 
Chirico had intelligently brought Soo 


of the flattening devices of Cubi mit 
bear on a wholly anecdotal ay 2 
fragments of memory found thein “den 
torted space; the means fit the end, fand 
Sheer Will. Ironically, the daithe 1 
set in when De Chirico resolved tokan c 
Great Artist in the traditional, Ta ten. 
sense of the word. “I have been d brou 
mented by one problem for al and 
three years . now—the problem |they 
craftsmanship,” he wrote to Breto hunc 
1922. The gulf between the early yj grou 
and De Chirico’s St. George Killing, a pr 
Dragon, 1940, can only be explaine) clud 
terms of this problem. Sy. George Well 
its glutinous, worried paint, its mug nalis 
incoherent color and its torpid draw will | 
would hardly pass as a student ac sions 
my piece; it is recognizable, tho] Zieg! 
only just, as a mock Titian. But bẹ disap 
it one can sense manic obstinacy, 
though De Chirico were trying ton'® te 
himself in the past and abolish thepy "ical 
ent. Significantly, it bears a Latini ue 
scription: “De Chirico, the best pait) 9240 
painted this.” = 
The dream of antiquity becoj 
concrete in De Chirico’s later W Ziepl 
and all his efforts are posited on tiel ners 
lief that somehow it can be given quest 
—if not by talent, then by sheer 
De Chirico’s self-magniloquent “ae an 
traits in armor and 17th century iking 
are not simply costume pieces, bil telep! 
forts to inhabit the dream and be attans 
man Renaissance. His intermiti yi, 
pairs of Bambi-eyed horses Pll™lthe p 
on a marble-littered beach have iviey, 
same intention. The sum effect Sand 
evitably, absurd: for De Chil room 
no more talent for illusionism %—, r 
the average calendar artist. It Jeno; 
parody—and when De Chirico nd 
parodying Rubens, Tintoretto of iBus 
brandt, he parodies himself, aS E 
Sadness of Springtime, 1970, Pr O 
ing stiff, cluttered repaints of his “i tucky 
physical” period. But the tensi@ Its 5, 
gone. One has seen the origina Ae 1 
cept when the “originals” are l rom 
products, for it is an open se qm 
the Italian art world that De Moy bu 
has painted numerous works M $ 
edly from 1916-17 over the pay jyone 
decades. Perhaps the most Videa. 
Son to be drawn from the Cultur j T 
ter’s retrospective is that in w fout h 
sessiveness does not win bag j 
defensiveness loses. m Rober 


perse. The Peking Pool 
dict On, Richard Nixon’s visit to China next 
oard, ih month will be the most newsworthy 
characte residential excursion abroad since 
Inder ai World War IJ, but the number of news- 
reat almen along to report it will be tightly re- 
e iMpre stricted. After spending a week in 
It is fgl China, Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler 
e Wags gy announced last week that the U.S. 
referen press contingent will be limited to 
Paintin [about 80—roughly one-fourth the 
TOUght«/ number that normally goes to the sum- 
f Cubiņ mit with the President. 
tal at} Ziegler said that the Chinese had 
nd thej-‘demonstrated great professional skill 
the end and understanding.” He had bargained 
, the dẹ the number of newsmen up to 80 from 
olved tHan original Chinese proposal of only 
onal, ig/ten. Other visiting heads of state have 
Je been |brought very smali news entourages, 
for ahjand the Chinese apparently feel that 
Problem they are unable to deal properly with 
'O Brefq|hundreds of visiting journalists. Yet the 
> earlyy|group of 80, which will be in effect 
e Killiyja press pool for the nation, must in- 
explaing clude photographers and technicians as 
Jeorge x Well as reporters. Nearly 2,000 jour- 
its mu@)Malists had applied. The White House 
vid draw Will now have to make the tough deci- 
dent a Sions on who will and will not go, and 
ble, thoj Ziegler is sure to be damned by the 
But bet disappointed. 
bstinac,, About 30 places will be allotted 
ying ton) television networks, including tech- 
ish the py nical personnel who will perform part- 
a Latin!Y On a pool basis. Wire services and 
act pair) national magazines may get another 
|20. Only 30 will be left for daily pa- 
y pecon Pers. No more than one correspondent 


jwill be allowed per publication, and 


ater Wia. 
at he Ziegler has approached those newspa- 
; given| Pets with common ownership to re- 


sheerg vest that they double up on coverage. 
quent i n American advance party will 
entury yset_ up a satellite ground station at Pe- 
s bulking airport to provide full teletype, 
ae ac‘clephone, wire-photo and television 
| e altransmission facilities. The newsmen 
Ce dil arrive Feb. 20, a day ahead of 
F Pye the President. Ziegler promised inter- 
He i ews with Chinese, tours of schools 
i pnd communes, comfortable hotel 
ni j Tooms and invitations to state banquets 
ee a rosy picture for the few fortunate 
‘| 


Be Pratech to make the trip. 
ri 
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“si Busted in Booneville 
ie Owsley County in eastern Ken- 


his Mtucky is one of the nation’s poorest. 
ensio” lts 5,023 people scrape by on a per cap- 
inate income of $500 a year, mostly 
are ftom tobacco or moonshining. Un- 
| sec employment runs at 24%. No trains 
ye Chlor buses Stop in Booneville, the coun- 
cs SUNILY seat, and the people are largely left 
s pas j@lone in their poverty. Then, in No- 
vivii vember, Frank Ashley of the Louisville 
tural") Courier-Journal came to town. 

a alt ‘a € reporter was assigned to find 
ut how a $50,500 federal appropri- 


ation to create jobs was being spent. 
Nobody argued with the need Por EE 
funds, but a few local citizens thought 
that County Judge Elijah Campbell, 
Owsley’s chief administrator, had a pe- 
culiar way of parceling out the jobs. 
Acting on a tip, Ashley found that 
Judge Campbell had appointed his wife 
as his executive secretary at $400 a 
month, and his niece as secretary to 
the county clerk at $300 a month. 
Sheriff Charley McIntosh had taken 
on his wife as an assistant at $227 a 
month, and the county clerk had en- 
gaged his wife as county planner for 
$800 a month. 

Ashley also discovered that Sheriff 
McIntosh was dealing sternly with 
two people who resented this largely 
connubial personnel policy. Bernie 
Seale of Booneville, source of the orig- 
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Waves over wives. 


inal tip, had drawn 30 days in jail 
for drunkenness. Nedra Gabbard, twice 
divorced, unemployed and the mother 
of five, was arrested for driving up a 
hill too slowly. Both had applied for 
jobs that went to officials” relatives. Mc- 
Intosh dismissed the two as ne’er-do- 
wells unworthy of public employment. 
Of Mrs. Gabbard he added: “Besides, 
she doesn’t even have no man.” 

Ashley’s prodding led to a state- 
wide anti-nepotism order. But the 
Booneville officials retaliated: Camp- 
bell announced that the county would 
accept no more federal employment 
funds, and McIntosh busted Ashley 
on the charge he had falsely iden- 
tified himself as a lawyer when he in- 
terviewed Seale in jail. 

Arraigned before Judge Campbell 
in Booneville’s local self-service laun- 


dry, Ashley denied the accusation and 
was released on bond. Subsequently, 
under pressure from the state, the judge 
agreed to comply with the anti-nep- 
otism order, reinstate the employment 
program, and review all applications 
for jobs previously held by officials” rel- 
atives. Further, Campbell disqualified 
himself from sitting in judgment on 
the reporter. Though the case was re- 
ferred to a grand jury last week, mean- 
ing more legal skirmishing to come 
for Ashley, he had already won the bat- 
tle in Booneville. 


Son of Saturday Review 


From the day he resigned last No- 
vember as editor of the Saturday Re- 
view in a policy disagreement with its 
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“COURIER-JOURNAL” REPORTER ASHLEY 


new owners, it was a foregone con- 
clusion that Norman Cousins would 
try a comeback with a new magazine. 
He had headed SR for 31 years, shaped 
it to his own personal tastes, and con- 
sidered it to be “what my life is all 
about.” Sure enough, Cousins con- 
firmed last week that plans are well 
along for a new fortnightly that will 
probably appear in late spring. 

Cousins promises that the publi- 
cation will be somehow different from 
both the SR he left and the reor- 
ganized magazine being prepared by 
SR's new owners. But he is making lit- 
tle effort to avoid a kind of son-of-Sar- 
urday Review personality. The ten- 
tative title, Review, and initial cast of 
characters indicate that substantial 
shades of the old SR will remain. He 
has already recruited his former man- 
aging editor, general editor, art editor 
and advertising manager. They now 
work with Cousins in a modest mid- _ 
Manhattan office with a noncommittal 
sign on the door that reads N.C. AND | 
COLLEAGUES. He h so signed un 
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ASPIRING EDITOR Bian: 
Spring expectations. 


former U.N. Secretary-General U 
Thant and Architect Buckminster Ful- 
ler as members of his editorial board. 

Cousins, 56, says that he envisions 

“a journal of international scope, con- 
cerned with the life of the mind, the 
principal problems of our time: war 
and peace, environment, the squan- 
dering of human resources.” He wants 
Review to “be concerned with our big- 
gest challenge—the need for planetary 
planning. We are beset by world prob- 
lems, but we have no world philosophy 
for dealing with them.” 

Cash Pledges. When he left 
SR, Cousins considered offers of 
three college presidencies and 15 uni- 
versity professorships. But a “deluge 
of readers’ letters” helped make up 
his mind. Overwhelmingly, he says, 
the letters urged that he return to 
journalism. 

Cousins claims “an amazing re- 
sponse” from initial market samplings 
for the projected magazine, at $12 
for a year’s subscription. Another de- 
Mographic cross section is now being 
tested. If it confirms earlier indications 
of widespread reader interest, he will 
make a final decision next month to 
go ahead. 

Cousins is already seeking cash 
commitments from potential subscrib- 
ers, and will aim for a circulation 
of about 250,000 by the end of the 
first year. Says he: “There are large 
numbers of well-educated people with 
highly cultivated tastes who enjoy 
the experience of reading and thinking 
and who take the world seriously with- 
out being solemn about it.” This 
SoUmds suspiciously like the same au- 
dience that Cousins has always aimed 
at. If he does deliver a new off- 
spring, it will likely be a direct com- 
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Nonsmokers, Beware! 


That warning on the cigarette pack- 
age (“The Surgeon General has deter- 
mined that cigarette smoking is danger- 
ous to your health”) is directed, logical- 
ly enough, at those who smoke. Last 
week Dr. Jesse L. Steinfeld, Surgeon 
General of the U.S. Public Health Ser- 
vice, pointed out the hazards for ab- 
stemious people who merely find them- 
selves in the same room with smokers. 

One risk is obvious: smoke-filled 
air contains visible smoke particles and 
invisible gases that may irritate the 
eyes and nasal passages. These same 
substances may also trigger allergic re- 
actions. The least obvious and most in- 
sidious danger is that a colorless gas, 
carbon monoxide, may get into the 
nonsmoker’s bloodstream in sufficient 
quantity to damage his heart and lungs 
or exacerbate heart-lung disease that 
he already has. 

Traditionally, most laymen have 
thought of nicotine as the principal 
villain in tobacco. For two decades, 
scientists have been concentrating on 
“tars,” a catchall term for the vis- 
cous gunk that is left from cigarette 
smoke after the gases and water 
vapor have been boiled off. Now, 
while they do not exonerate these cul- 
prits, researchers are studying carbon 
monoxide, a product of incomplete 
combustion in cigarettes as in au- 
tomobile engines. 

Inhaled carbon monoxide, in smok- 
ers and nonsmokers alike, enters the 
bloodstream through the inner surface 
of the lungs, competing with oxygen 
in the process. The result is that the he- 
moglobin of the red blood cells car- 
ties less oxygen than normal, plus a 
load of the poisonous carboxyhemo- 
globin. Cigar smoke presents a hazard 
similar to that from cigarettes. 

Carbon monoxide concentrations 
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Ie manl 
oi differ 
“pose 
; 3 tar. 
from smoking, of course, do not p level 
the fatal levels found in a close & 
rage where a car engine has been! Ca 
running. Still, a P.H.S. panel heal f 
by Dr. Daniel Horn reported evid > Tri 
of surprisingly high monoxide p fellow 
in smoke-filled rooms. The ace a his € 
maximum in most industria] situa; dand! 
is 50 parts of carbon monoxige 4 SU 
1,000,000 parts of air. A roomfy Not $ 
cigarette smokers, investigators foy With ` 
raise the carbon monoxide conten perha 
between 20 and 80 p.p.m. Infect 
Stalemate. Steinfeld and hig Prob! 
visers wholeheartedly approve the mof Sta 
sures taken to segregate smokey; ane | 
airplanes, and urge that the rule pẹ, "8 gr 
tended to cover all public places, 7/4” aa 
those who continue to smoke cigary £” 
(about 44 million Americans, by Py 
estimate) Steinfeld’s latest report g 
tained still more bad news. Already} 
dicted as the major cause of W 
cancer and, in combination with he 
drinking, cancer of the esophag! 
smoking is now damned as a Cause 
bladder cancer and is strongly ¢ 
pected of causing cancer in the p 
creas. Steinfeld also said that theri 
stronger evidence than ever of them: 
lign effects of smoking on a vam 
of heart, artery and lung conditions, || 
Advertising the dangers of og | 
rettes has had only mixed results. Stet 
feld disputed a recent report that pi! — 
capita consumption was rising. Hisi 
ures for 1971 show an increase ing \\\ 
arette sales of 1.5%, and the Uj 
population went up by the same BY, 
centage, But the consumption decit % 
evident between 1966 and 1970 setSTANFC 
to have stopped. Though many mlawrer 
have given up the habit, teen-ag) 
and women are less easily discouragion yO 
“At the moment,” said Steinfeld, y?UTDsi 
are at a stalemate.” His one hope! An 
those who cannot or will not q% 
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safer cigarettes can undoubtedly ae 
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CIGARETTE ADVERTISEMENT. FROM THE SMOKY, CAREFREE 1920s 
With 1972's knowledge, it may not be a good idea 
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ured. More efficient filters and 
trains of tobacco would ex- 
moker to less nicotine and 
the carbon monoxide 
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dev: p Traditionally the U.S. surgeon is a 

ae “fellow of undramatic tonsorial tastes; 
Š t air and mini 

accen his close cropped h and minimal 


| situ. dandruff can be readily confined under 
i, surgeon’s cap of modest proportions. 

t Not so the younger surgeon of today, 
ful vith wavy locks down to the nape and 
OFS foy] erhaps a mustache and beard as well. 
Conten Tafection following surgery remains a 
d hi jproblem, says Ludmila Davis, director 
3 ie tof Stanford University Hospital S oper- 
Mating rooms, and hair is a natural breed- 

; 30 Mrs. Davis 

gned a “Law- 
am irence of Arabia helmet” to cover not 
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stones. The remaining three patients 


ae a Feskoudl Testing on a large 
: ecessary to show whether 
chemical treatment can become a en- 
eral alternative to surgery. 3 
> Gonorrhea now rates as America’s 
most urgent public health problem, and 
officials have urged routine screening to 
detect the hundreds of thousands of 
new cases each year, But detection is 
often difficult, especially in women. 
Gonococci, the germs of gonorrhea, 
flourish and multiply astronomically in 
human genitalia, but are difficult to pre- 
serve for laboratory test cultures. The 
organisms are sensitive to air and often 
die by the time a Specimen reaches a lab 
technician. Now Smith Kline and 
French Laboratories have devised a 
simple, self-contained test that physi- 
clans can perform in their own offices. 
The doctor takes a single smear from 
the patient’s vaginal or anal area, places 


any mLawrence of Arabia would be at home in the operating room. 


cen-ag] 
‘ouragiOnly the Samson hair but also the 
eld, “(Burnside whiskers and Mosaic beards 
hope jf young, mod surgeons. 
jot qi)” Of the several substances that may 
tedly @ccumulate as “stones” in the gall blad- 
der, cholesterol is the most common 
segeculprit. Because doctors have not 
Known how to dissolve such stones, the 
sual remedy has been surgery—an es- 
timated 350,000 operations annually in 
& U.S. Researchers at the Mayo 
linic in Rochester, Minn., now report 
Wn the New England Journal of Medi- 
rive that, in four cases out of seven, 
Poses of a natural body chemical have 
pucceeded in dissolving cholesterol gall- 
plones. This type of stone, it appears, 
{orms when bile (a digestive substance 
Pecreted in the liver and stored in the 
gall bladder) is abnormally rich in cho- 
sterol and proportionately low in the 
rNcentration of a natural metabolite, 
f “nodeoxycholic acid. Of seven wom- 
n who received chenodeoxycholic acid 
f> Medication over a period of months, 
bre experienced complete dissolution 
y gallstones, while three showed 
arked decreases in the size of their 


it in a tube enriched with a nutrient de- 
veloped by the U.S. Center for Disease 
Control, and looks for a reaction in 24 
to 48 hours. The new “Clinicult” test 
costs the doctor $2.30 and gives results 
as accurate as the older procedure. 

> Doctors are forever cautioning par- 
ents to keep medicines out of the reach 
of children, who will gobble them like 
candy, and each new drug carries an 
additional hazard. The latest is metha- 
done, sometimes prescribed as a cough 
medicine and painkiller, but best 
known as a substitute for heroin in anti- 
addiction therapy. In this week’s Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, three Detroit physicians report 
that they have seen 46 cases of meth- 
adone poisoning, one of them fatal. All 
but two of the victims were under sey- 
en. Some of the cases involved meth- 
adone obtained legally by prescription 
for adults; others involved illicit street 
sources. The fatal dose of methadone 
for children has not been precisely es- 
tablished, but even a small quantity 
may threaten a child’s life by depress- 
ing the respiratory center. 


Exit Smallpox 


The smallpox was always present, 
filling the churchyards with corpses, 
tormenting with constant fears all 
whom it had not yet stricken, leaving 
on those whose lives it spared the hid- 
eous traces of its power, turning the 
babe into a changeling at which the 
mother shuddered, and making the 
eyes and cheeks of the betrothed maid- 
en objects of horror to the lover. 


In his History of England, Ma- 
caulay was writing about the late 17th 
century when, he said, smallpox was 
“the most terrible of all the ministers 
of death.” But a mere 25 years ago, 
smallpox was still a scourge prevalent 
in 80 countries. A majority of the 
world’s population lived in areas where 
the disease was endemic. Now the mal- 
ady is so close to extinction that it is ex- 
pected to become the first “natural” 
disease—as opposed to a man-made ail- 
ment, like radiation sickness—to be 
eradicated worldwide. 

Smallpox is presently found in only 
seven nations: Sudan, Ethiopia, Af- 
ghanistan, Pakistan, India, Nepal and 
Indonesia. In 1967, the World Health 
Organization counted 131,160 small- 
pox cases; by 1970, despite better re- 
porting methods, the number was down 
to 30,812. 

The improvement results almost 
entirely from vaccination. In the U.S., 
where immunization of infants has 
long been routine, there has not 
been a recorded case of smallpox 
since 1949. In other countries, the dis- 
ease has declined dramatically since 
WHO began a global inoculation cam- 
paign in 1967. Brazil, the Western 
Hemisphere’s last reservoir of the dis- 
ease, has not reported a case since 
last April. Once the remaining trou- 
ble spots in Asia and Africa have 
been cleansed, smallpox should be 
dead. No animal is known to harbor 
the virus (although monkeys can be 
infected with it), and every confirmed 
case in modern times has been traced 
to human contact. 

Because the malady is waning, im- 
munization now poses a greater risk 
than smallpox itself. Some people re- 
act badly to the vaccine, and in 1968, 
when more than 14 million people 
were immunized worldwide, at least 
nine are known to have died as a re- 
sult. Therefore the U.S. Public Health 
Service no longer requires travelers en- 
tering the U.S. to produce proof of re- 
cent vaccination unless they are com- 
ing from one of the areas where the 
disease remains endemic. 

In virtually all of the U.S., state or 
local regulations still demand that 
school-age children be vaccinated. 
However, at least 15 state legislatures 
are now considering bills to relax that 
requirement. The U.S. Center for Dis- 
ease Control in Atlanta believes that by 
the end of this year most states will 
have given up mandatory va ation. 


ce 


4 The Death Penalty: Cruel and Unusual? | 


E enormity of killing one’s fellow man with premed- 
Tec is ie principal reason for the existence of cing 
death penalty; it is also the principal argument for abol- 
ishing it. The dilemma of deciding which aspect of that par- 
adox should prevail has occupied the minds and emotions 
of civilized men for centuries. This week it will be the con- 
cern of the U.S. Supreme Court as it hears oral ar- 
guments on the contention that the death penalty con- 
stitutes “cruel and unusual punishment” in violation of 
the Constitution’s Eighth Amendment. The opposing law- 
yers are again marshaling the extensive arguments that 
have developed over many years of debate. The main ques- 
ion, however, is this: Has the U.S. reached the point at 

~ which the death penalty affronts the basic standards of de- 
cency of contemporary society? PRI 

For 44 years there has not been an execution in the 
U.S. This unofficial moratorium, which currently affects 
696 prisoners, is the result of an intricately planned cam- 
paign that used every possible legal tactic or argument. 
Even before that, however, the num- 
ber of executions had been decreas- 
ing markedly. From a 1935 high 
of 199, the annual total shrank to 
76 in 1955, 56 in 1960 and two in 
1967, when the moratorium began. 
Meanwhile, Great Britain has joined 
a worldwide trend toward abolition, 
and Canada has followed suit (ex- 
cept for killers of on-duty police- 
men and prison guards) as a five- 
year experiment. 

The death penalty has been abol- 
ished before in Anglo-Saxon law. 
William the Conqueror banished it 
during his reign (1066-87), though 
he did not object to criminals be- 
ing mutilated. But a few years later, 
Henry I (1100-35) permitted the 
ax and rope to return, and by the 
16th century, offenders were also 
being drowned, drawn and quar- 
tered and boiled to death for crimes 
that ranged from cutting down a 
tree to stealing property worth more than a shilling. Trai- 
tors were hanged, then cut down while still alive, dis- 
‘emboweled so that their innards could be burned before 
their eyes, then decapitated, and finally quartered. The 
high mark of judicial bloodiness came with Henry VIII, 
of whose subjects 72,000 were executed. 

a 

Beginning in the late 19th century, a trend against cap- 
ital punishment has continued, if not always steadily, in 
both Britain and America. In 1846 Michigan, then a ter- 
ritory, became the first English-speaking jurisdiction in the 

world to do away with the death penalty for all practical pur- 
poses (treason excepted). Various states have since tried com- 
plete abolition—with some, like Delaware in 1961, later 
returning to the death penalty. By now, 14 states have out- 
wed executions completely (or with narrow exceptions, no- 
tably for killing an on-duty policeman). Still, American 
uries:continue to impose death penalties at a rate that has re- 
ined relatively constant for a decade: 100 per year. More- 
While a 1966 Gallup poll showed that a narrow plu- 
of 47% opposed capital punishment for murder, the 
Tecent survey found that, with growing fears about 

n % of Americans now favor the death penalty. 
is hardly a mandate for a new round of exe- 
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ther does it support the argument that cap- 


ital punishment is an affront to contemporary stang H a 
The Constitution places no specific restrictions on to exi 
death penalty, and its defenders—including the state divide 
torneys for California, Georgia and Texas, who are alty, 
guing the case before the Supreme Court—maintain fenoc 
the ban on cruel and unusual punishment is meant gin for th 
to govern excessive or inherently cruel penalties, To thin the 
men, the death penalty is neither—at least for murde 2 man 
rape, the main offenses for which it is now invoked, | Be 
In response, Stanford Law Professor Anthony ,can Ci 
sterdam, the principal architect of the abolition cam aj cleane 
has developed an intricate argument. He finds that i50 Te 
cution is now generally reserved for a few socially ae 
acceptable, personally ugly and invariably poor defeng,,flesh S 
a disproportionate number are from minority groups, rs. 
a penalty. is generally, fairly and uniformly enforeg th 
says Amsterdam, “then it will be thrown off the sfUSU2 
books as soon as the public can no longer accept itt 
when the penalty is enforced for a discriminatorily y 
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qless ki 
lected few, then all the pressures which normally eri ebb 


strike an indecent penalty off the books no longer Mier 60s 
The short of the matter is that when a penalty is s0 nee 
baric that it can gain public acceptance only by being "Atrists 
ly, arbitrarily and discriminatorily enforced, it plait ind unl 
fronts the general standards of decency of the society: | Aq, 

Whether this argument will persuade a majority 0 
Justices remains to be seen, but virtually every ot E 
gument for and against the death penalty has also br from 
put before them. One main question is whether the dlon wh 
penalty deters criminals. Abolitionists point to studies Mhe cri 
ing that a halt in executions leads to no increase ™sponsip 
ital crimes, and that murder rates are quite simil 
neighboring states with and without the death pe 
Supporters of the death penalty argue that such A 
include all murders, 80% of which result from dis 
between persons who know each other, and th® doubtle 
80% probably cannot be deterred by penalties © peter | 
kind. They insist, though, that holdup murders 4t% jhe stat 
ilar crimes can be reduced by the fear of death | 
ticularly if that death is imposed swiftly rathen 
after years of legal delays. i 

To support their statistical arguments, both sid i 
on the personal impressions of professional experts 4 
consistently encounter criminals who say that they 
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ie during a robbery because they feared the electric 
prison authorities, who tend to Oppose the death pen- 
Fiy, report that these Same criminals, Once in jail, say that 
they simply did not want to kill anyone and that they told 
the cops whatever they thought the cops wanted to hear. 
© Religious authority, in so far as it influences mores, is 
as equivocal. Most Protestant churches stand Opposed 
stang, to executions. Popes have long conceded the state’s right 
S oiko execute, but Paul VI regularly calls for clemency in in- 
State! \gividual cases. Jews are generally against the death pen- 
z a ity, and Israel has- no capital punishment except for 
tain enocide and war crimes, which covered Eichmann, As 
ant 4 Wor the Bible, it instructs, “Thou shalt not kill,” and then, 
To ‘hin the next chapter a neat! provides, “He that smiteth 
murde a man, so that he die, shalf be surely put to death. 
a t Both supporters and opponents of the death penalty 
a can cite ample horrors to justify their positions. Even the 
cam “cleanest execution and an appalling number are not—is 
thar 6o revolting to see that witnesses commonly vomit and 
cial aint. Electrocution is relatively swift, though the victim’s 
‘Mesh sometimes burns while his eyes strain out of their sock- 
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ai i With cyanide and the rope, it sometimes takes five min- 
APS Vites for the dying man to fall totally unconscious, and 
E sually 15 minutes before he is pronounced dead. 
e stati The principai case now before the Supreme Court chill- 
ei ingly demonstrates another kind of horror. By all the ev- 
ily 


idence, Ernest James Aikens Jr. is a brutal and remorse- 


Vives, 
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U.S: 
y alis killer of at least three people. He beat, raped and 
ger peed to death two women, one of them a neighbor in 
ic so WET 60s, the other five months pregnant. He also shot a ho- 
eing mosexual who had picked him up on the road. Psychi- 
jainly , Sts have unanimously pronounced him fearfully sane 
ty Pd unlikely ever to be rehabilitated. 
| Advocates of the death penalty argue that an Aikens 
tf a Manson or a Speck or an Eichmann—must be cut 
1s0 Put of society. If these people are usually poor, friendless 
a S3 ght from a minority group, it is because that is the sort of per- 
ie Hon who commits such crimes. Whatever the reasons for 
lie phe crime, say those who favor the penalty, it is irre- 
A iagonsible ever to give a mass murderer a chance to go 
der Wee Abolitionists point out that life sentences could be im- 
Pe posed without possibility of parole, or that parole need 
hA Mever be granted if the prisoner is not rehabilitated. 
; dit Maintaining a man in prison for the rest of his life is 
that doubtless costly—consuming tax dollars that might much 
s of Petter be spent on schools or hospitals—but it may cost 
and “he State even more to execute a man because of the extra 
athi Fare that courts take in capital cases. When Arkansas Gov; 
hefi mor Winthrop Rockefeller commuted the EAC o 
i> 15 men on the state's death row before leaving o, 
sid@ JO years ago, he saved the state an estimated $1,500,000, 
ts. 7 °"Sidering the cost of fighting probable appeals. 
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__ So the arguments spin on and on, and the more each 

Side insists on the rationality of its argument (what can be 
more rational than a discussion of the costs?), the more 
One is drawn to agree with Clarence Darrow, who ob- 
Served a half-century ago that “questions of this sort are 
Not settled by reason; they are settled by prejudices and sen- 
timents or by emotion.” Perhaps that is true of any great 
issue, but it is particularly so here. Underlying the debate 
Over capital punishment is a central conflict within every 
man—the conflict between a desire for vengeance and a 
wish to honor life. It is no answer to say, as some do, that 
man can sanctify life by killing those who kill. Nor is 
there any real answer in the elegant argument of Jacques 
Barzun, who claims that prison existence so debases and bru- 
talizes life that the death penalty is more humane. Even if 
that were true, the choice of death ought to be made by 
the prisoner, not by the state. 


a 

Too few opponents of capital punishment are willing 
to concede the full weight of the emotion of vengeance. Be- 
fore reaching the high court, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote: “The first requirement of a sound body of law is 
that it should correspond with the actual feelings and de- 
mands of the community, whether right or wrong. If peo- 
ple would [go so far as to] gratify the passion of revenge 
outside the law, the law has no choice but to satisfy the crav- 
ing itself, and thus avoid the greater evil of private ret- 
tribution.” Capital punishment is still 
very much based on that need for 
retribution, though just how strong 
that need is remains unclear. Even 
though a majority of Americans 
nominally endorse capital punish- 
ment, that endorsement is probably 
not so strong as to lead to lynch- 
ings in the streets if the death pen- 
alty were abolished. All change 
causes difficulties and dislocation, 
but this is not necessarily a reason 
to deter otherwise desirable prog- 
ress. If it is conceded that man is 
not totally limited by his animal or- 
igins, that he can grow gentler and 
more humane, then it follows that 
death will some day join torture as 
a prohibited form of punishment. 

The educated guessers predict 
that the Supreme Court is not like- 
ly now to decree the arrival of 
that day—at least for murder 
—though death for rape may fall. 
If the death penalty survives at all, its determined op- 
ponents will doubtless turn first to Governors to seek com- 
mutations and then to state legislatures, which may 
provide the best forum for settling the question. One 
can reasonably hope that the legislators will endorse ab- 
olition, exercising leadership for the electorate. Such lead- 
ership is, after all, more properly the role of the 
legislature than of the courts. Shifting perceptions have 
already made most of the world’s past executions, for po- 
litical, religious or simply trivial offenses, seem barbaric. 
The mere suspicion of such future condemnations of 
our own times should make even the most righteous 
judge hesitate before continuing so fallible, so irreversible, 
so perilously godlike a practice as the imposition of 
death by decree. 

Lord Chancellor Gardiner put the matter well during 
the debate that preceded the end of the death ‘penalty 
for murder in Britain. Speaking of earlier decisions to aban- 
don the grotesque hanging, disemboweling and quartering 
of traitors, he said: “We did not abolish that pun- 
ishment because we sympathized with traitors, but be- 
cause we took the view that it was a punishment no 
longer consistent with our self-respect.” It would be wel- 
come, in a time of diminished self-respect, to take this par- 
ticular step toward reasserting it, = José M. Ferrer IH 
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sual sex and drifting. They also have 


Whose Children? 


Jesus did not always speak of love. 
In his harsher moments, he reminded 
his disciples that he had come to bring 
not peace but a sword. He predicted 
that he would set son against father, 


daughter against mother. Christianity « 


has often explained those “dark say- 
ings” as angry hyperbole or simple pes- 
simism about the acceptance of his 
revolutionary teachings, but from time 
to time a hard core of believers has cho- 
sen to take the Nazarene at his grim- 
mest word. The latest group to do so 
is a controversial sect of young Chris- 
tians who call themselves, with grand 
self-righteousness, the Children of God. 

The name is meant to describe 

their single-minded determination to 
“forsake all” for God—family, friends 
and personal belongings. The Children 
of God are the storm troopers of the 
Jesus Revolution (TIME cover, June 
21), its most forceful and most crit- 
icized zealots. Though the membership 
numbers only about 2,000 worldwide, 
it is vigorous and far-flung: about 60 
colonies are scattered from Seattle to 
Essen, Germany, from Jerusalem to 
Viet Nam. A London colony founded 
a few months ago has already sent mis- 
sionaries to Stockholm, Oslo, Glasgow, 
Belfast, Dublin, Amsterdam and Brus- 
sels. Liberia is the next target. 

Woe! Woe! The Children attack 
all worldly society with the fierce zeal 
of the Weatherman, using the cherished 
King James Bible as their proof text. 
They demand a strictly communal life 
as practiced by the early Christians ac- 
cording to the Book of Acts (‘they 
held everything in common”), They 
avoid work except as it relates to 
their own communes, lest their mem- 
bers be forced to choose between God 
and mammon. Yet they badger busi- 
nessmen to support them with hand- 
Outs of money and supplies, while 
raging against a sinful America and 
proclaiming its—and the world’s—im- 
minent doom. In their most apocalyptic 
moments, they dress in red sackcloth 
(a sign of warning), daub themselves 
with ashes, put yokes around their 
necks. With the prophet’s traditional 
staff, they stand silent vigils in public 
places, breaking their silence only to 
utter an occasional “Woe! Woe!” 

Such theatrics might seem merely 
eccentric to Americans if they came 
from, say, an exotic sect such as Hare 
Krishna. When they are presented in 
the name of Christianity, however, peo- 
ple who. consider themselves good 
churchgoing Christians resent the pur- 
er-than-thou attitude—and the appeal 
it seems to hold for their children, 
Nonetheless, the group in some cases 
has had more success than parents in 
winning young people from drugs, ca- 


potent precedents in St. Francis of BS: 
sisi and St. Thomas Aquinas, both o 
whom had to break with their fam- 
ilies over their vocations. 

Some of the most vehement pa- 
rental critics in California banded to- 
gether in an organization called the 
Parents’ Committee to Free Our Chil- 
dren from the Children of God—a 
movement that has since spread to 
other parts of the country. The par- 
ents’ group charges, among other 
things, that the Children stoop to kid- 
naping, hypnotizing and even drugging 
to keep youngsters in the sect. The out- 
cry has driven many of the Children 
from California; Ted Patrick, a San 


CHILDREN OF GOD PREACHING DOOM IN MANHATTAN’S CENTRAL PARK 


PETER L. GOULD 


Diego aide to Governor 
Ronald Reagan, has accused 
them of trying to “destroy 
the United States.” 

Not exactly turning the 
other cheek, the Children 
have slapped four leaders 
of the parents’ group with 
a $1,100,000 suit for li- 
bel and slander, and have 
brought .a $300,000 suit 
against Texas officials and 
a mother for allegedly rail- 
roading one 18-year-old 
member into a mental 
institution. 

While there seems to be 
no hard evidence of kid- 
naping, drugging or genuine 
hypnotism so far, a broader 
charge of “brainwashing” 
may be closer to the truth, 
at least in the sense of re- 
lentless exposure to the sect’s 
propaganda. At special com- 
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WORSHIPING AT COLORADO MEETING 


munes for “babes” (new convem 
apprentice memorizes the Tequil 

ble passages by reading the eo 
while simultaneously listening i a) 
on tape. Bible texts also ta üre a 
loudspeakers all day long. Moci 
convert takes a biblical nam Pec 
from the Old Testament (Caley ae at 
drach, Deborah), and drops ni Bae 
name as a remnant of the past. ls ma 
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alone. Married couples share riocal 

within the commune, but single mhad a 
bers are rigidly separated in Male about 
female dormitories. Letters to and ptiod o 
home are censored by the elders, yond hi 
of the Children insist that the survivi 
orous life is necessary to Prepare th Be 
selves for the Communist takeover! Y Ev 
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ect to come before doomsday, 
beginnings of the Children 
y obscured by legend. The 
tial apostles seems to have 
around a fundamentalist 
named pavidi Berg, now in 
C} s ies, his four children and their 
Pe tee ein 1967-68. As Teens for Christ, 
st, hey built up a small group of fol- 
ers” lowers in California, where one of 
appaheir early—and since abandoned 
$ any -tactics was to disrupt services at 
are pgocal churches. In 1969, after Berg 
ingle phad a vision of imminent earthquake, 
n male about 50 of the band embarked on a pe- 
o andstiod of wandering, during which, leg- 
ders. yond has it, they had to eat grass to 
jurvive. 

pay Berg, who had once worked for 
keoyenl V Evangelist J. Fred Jordan, soon se- 
gred the use of Jordan’s Texas and 
Palifornia properties for the Children 
jf God, as they had come to call them- 
elves. In return, Jordan displayed the 
joungsters, most of them in their late 
eens and 20s, in his televised fund-rais- 
ng pitches. The arrangement lasted 
jbout a year and a half. An argument 
jer the properties precipitated a clash, 
ind Jordan ordered the Children off 
jis land last September. 

| The Children have won. over two 


mportant figure; in the broader 
lesus movement: David Hoyt, of At- 
nta’s street ministries, and Linda 


eissner, of Seattle’s Jesus People 
Army. Both apparently decided that 
eir own methods were not producing 
ynough lasting converts; Hoyt pointed- 
blamed his “watered-down Gospel.” 
hen he entered:the Children of God, 
le took many of the Atlanta Jesus Peo- 
le with him. Linda Meissner, however, 
i P 

ok far fewer of her Jesus People 
rmy along—and indeed the feud be- 
een the mainstream Army (including 
finda’s husband John Salvesen) and 
€r splinter group has scandalized Se- 
tle’s Jesus People. 

Without Games. Founder Berg, 

Inder his sect name of Moses, reg- 
larly produces a patriarchal stream 
f crotchety, sometimes profane “Mo- 
tters” advising his far-flung Children 
everything from visa restrictions 
Pp buying a boat. A growing con- 
lousness of publicity may modify 
Re Children’s behavior in the future 
[as it has apparently begun to do. 
© offset attacks by parents, the col- 
pcs sent members home for the hol- 
RO while quite a few stayed home, 
{any returned more zealous than be- 
pre. Berg has also discouraged clash- 
P With other Jesus People. 
Not all families, for that matter, 
f° disappointed with the results the 
thildren of God produce. Ed Rees, 
[Ce President for public relations of 
e Flying Tiger Line in Los Angeles, 
hatched his son drift from medical 
(ie into drugs, and finally into the 
juldren sect. Rees still finds “a de- 
l 


Messing sameness” in the members, 


Fither sucking up this excessive Te- 


Bion or Spitting it out,” but he also al- 


lows that “they 


‘ a A 
guile, witho are totally without 


4 ut games. They really be- 
naea They are prepared to die” So 
an Owever, the question is whether 

Cy are prepared to live more fully 


in the world if d 
‘doomsda 
come as expected, E clocs moi 


Tidings 
a Roman Catholic laymen’s group, 
i a year of trying to find out 
more about church finances, charged 
in a report last week that there was 
not enough information to find out. 
The National Association of Laity 
graded the financial. Teporting of each 
U.S. diocese on a scale from A to F. 
Only ‘wo of the nation’s eight largest 
—Chicago and Detroit—got as much 
as a D. New York and Los Angeles 
rated F for being “misleading.” Brook- 
lyn, Newark and Philadelphia (home 
of John Cardinal Krol. president of 
the U.S. bishops’ conference) have ney- 
er even issued a financial statement. 
Boston was not graded because it will 
soon issue a report. The N.A.L. anal- 
ysis argued that with diocesan books 
so incompletely documented, it was 
highly inappropriate for U.S. bishops 
to spend an alleged $6,000,000 a year 
lobbying for public tax support of 
Catholic schools (see EDUCATION). 
> Manhattan’s Episcopal Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine “should be re- 
classified as taxable property,” an Epis- 
copal magazine maintains. The Living 
Church, an independent, conservative- 
leaning weekly, bases its argument on 
last month’s antiwar rally of the Peo- 
ple’s Coalition for Peace and Justice, 
held in the cathedral with the per- 
mission of New York’s Episcopal Bish- 
op Coadjutor, the Rt. Rev. Paul Moore 
Jr. A church should not be used for 
“partisan political gatherings,” remon- 
strates the magazine in an editorial, cit- 
ing the availability of “Dump Nixon” 
pamphlets at the rally. What is more, 
the magazine complains, the crowds 
smoked, left beer cans in the pews, 
and even included a man with slit 
pants who was “‘free to parade in the 
church with his bare bottom exposed.” 
> Herder & Herder of New York, the 
largest publisher of Catholic books in 
the U.S., has been sold to McGraw-Hill 
Book Co, by its parent firm, Germany’s 
Verlag Herder, for an “undisclosed 
amount of cash.” Publisher of the pop- 
ular “Dutch Catechism” (400,000 cop- 
ies) and more recently The Sex Book 
(125,000 copies), Herder & Herder has 
also given the U.S. top international 
theologians and philosophers, including 
Karl Rahner, Bernard Lonergan and 
Marxist Ernst Bloch. As a separate unit 
of McGraw-Hill, Herder & Herder will 
keep its colophon, expand its religious 
publishing and enlarge its editorial 
staff. Though some religious publishers 
have fallen on bad days, McGraw-Hill 
did not get a loser: Herder & Herder 
has been in the black: for the past ten 


years. 


Spengler Redux 


THE RIDE ACROSS LAKE CONSTANCE 
by PETER HANDKE 


It is difficult to say what this 
play means, but relatively easy to 
tell you how to write it. Rip out 
pages from Ionesco, Pinter, Beckett, 
Kafka, the Austrian philosopher Witt- 
genstein and Alice in Wonderland. 
Tear these into tiny fragments and scat- 
ter them on the stage. Austrian Play- 
wright Peter Handke, 29, is a de- 
rivative word-vandal. He is currently 
quite the vogue in Europe, which sug- 
gests that the decline of the West is pro- 
gressing more rapidly than Spengler 
envisioned. 

The play’s two principal figures 
have a Doppelgänger relationship. 
Each is the split image of the other. 
Since the exercise of power and au- 
thority is one of the few remotely co- 
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herent themes, the two men may 
represent the eerie bond between 
Germany and Hitler. Otherwise, the 
evening is one interminable non 
sequitur. 

However, the play clearly points 
up the three minimal demands that 
we must begin making of the avant- 
garde playwright. Does he have some- 
thing new to tell us? Is his theatrical- 
ity so exciting as to justify telling us 
nothing? Does he extend the forms 
of drama? If all the answers are no, 
as in Handke’s case, he should be ac- 
corded no more attention than a pur- 
veyor of fake antiques. In reality, 
such a playwright is insulting the au- 
dience—what the Germans call Pub- 
likumsbeschimpfung, That was the 
title of an earlier Handke play in 
which four actors simply revile the au- 
dience. Slightly more subtly, he’s 
done it again, a T.E. Kalem 
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WORLD TRADE 


Driving to a “Nixon Round” 


© most Americans, the difficulty 

of selling oranges, tobacco or com- 
puters abroad might not seem to rank 
among the. foremost concerns of for- 
eign policy. Yet just such trade prob- 
Jems dominated the nation’s dealings 
with important allies last week. In 
Washington, William Eberle, President 
Nixon’s special representative for 
trade, pressed Ambassador Nobuhiko 
Ushiba for an agreement to lower Jap- 
anese tariffs, taxes or quotas on cars, 
computers, fruit and other U.S. goods. 
Then the abrasive-mannered Eberle jet- 
ted to Brussels to-demand that Com- 
mon Market officials let in more Amer- 
ican citrus, tobacco and grain. He got 
some moral support from 15 members 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, who made a rare overseas jaunt 
to complain in Brussels about Common 
Market discrimination against U.S. 
farm exports. 

The object of these efforts is to 
wring out some foreign trade con- 
cessions that President Nixon can boast 


about when he sends to Congress next 
month the bill formally devaluing the 
dollar—which came under renewed 
selling pressure in Europe last week. 
That, however, is only an interim goal. 
The current negotiations promise to 
be the opening gun in a years-long cam- 
paign to expand American exports by 
rewriting many of the rules that govern 
—and now restrict—world trade. 

The ideological underpinning of 
this drive is Nixon’s conviction that 
“economic power will be the key to 
other kinds of power’—and that the 
U.S. has been letting this key slip 
out of its hands. Speaking to a 
group of editors in Kansas City last 
year, Nixon said that “five great eco- 
nomic superpowers—the U.S., West- 
ern Europe, the Soviet Union, Main- 
land China and, of course, Japan” 
will determine “the future of the 
world in the last third of this cen- 
tury.” He added that American world 
leadership “can only be maintained 
if the U.S. maintains its pre-eminent 
position in the economic field.” 

Nixon is deeply impressed by a se- 
ries of charts drawn up by Peter Pe- 
terson; his chief international economic 
adviser and the leading candidate to 
succeed Maurice Stans as Com- 
merce Secretary soon. Peter- 
son’s figures show that the 
U.S. position is erod- 
ing, and that the 

nation’s share 
‘of total world pro- 
duction between 
1950 and 1970 fell 
from 39% to 30%. Its 
share of auto output 
dropped from 76% to 
31%, of steel output from 

46% to 20%, and its pro- 

portion of world exports from 

16% to 14%. As recently as 

1964, U.S. exports ran $6.8 bil- 

van ee of importi, but last 
ports exceeded ex 

about $2 billion. pars by 

This slippage reflects a pan- 
oply of causes: the strong recov- 
ery of war-shattered economies 

overseas during the 1950s, U.S. in- 
flation and lagging productivity in 
recent years, and the shift of the 
American economy from one dom- 
inated by manufacturing to one in 
which 42% of output is now ac- 
counted for by services, which are 
less readily exportable than goods 
But Nixon men place much of the 
blame on a network of barriers that 


ADS FOR U.S. PRODUCTS OVERSEAS 


has been raised abroad a 
ican goods and capital, 
amples: Japanese quotas on 
of computers; auto taxes int 
s . Nn «et COl 
countries that rise sharply with le nu 
power ratings, thus discri spe 
against big U.S. cars; the rent quo 
of many foreign governments &ritica 
U.S. firms submit bids on egte di 
to be purchased by state-ow IB meric 
terprises such as railroads, bant Jn í 
oil companies. onal ` 
“Fair Advantage.” Admilixon | 
tion officials are shaping a Tore e 
prehensive trade bill for Presente pare 
to Congress this spring. It would get 
thorize the President to pa leir ne 
U.S. tariff cuts in return for yp bu 
trade concessions, and to wo {achtp 
agreements  liberalizing farmin equ 
quotas and subsidies, product stan) £E" 
and Government procurement iS ! 


all of which have a profound pod S 


on trade. The bill may also ir Hapa 
some breaks for U.S. exporten P 
tably tax incentives for research, 
development. PH S 

Most important. the bill opethvanta, 
way for a needed “Nixon Rout}. foc 


world tariff-cutting negotiations doblem 
ilar to the famous Kennedy Bore op 
that reduced tariffs in the 1960sjpeal { 
the Nixon Round talks probably les nd 
not begin until 1973. The Adri 
tration for now only wants to gl 
record; it is afraid to demand an XES 
on a bill before the elections, bet 
protectionist Congressmen might) 
toon it with vote-wooing impor) OCS 
Strictions that would stifle rather 
expand trade. eem 
When negotiations with others} Milli 
tries do begin, the Administéshock 
would do well to change boltilopes 
tone and tactics of its approach. blicize 
tainly, the only way to win better*Ke-hon 
ment for American exports is angtance: 


of reciprocal concessions, yet yill inde 


ington has not made clear whit? Tates 
its own barriers to trade it ged, 
pared to tear down. Peterson his|'"e uy 
ken favorably of a proposal toe wiu 
tiate a complete abolition of tat tied 3 
many products, but he has failed! are 
dorse it outright. The U.S. "SAN y 
been silent on many other red a 
practices that irk foreigners: the% iT 
American” act, which generalii $67.11 
quires the Government to buy An pay 
ican-made products unless to the 
6% more expensive than forelBleng tk 
chandise (or 50% more costly Ibede th 
case of goods bought by the} Rates 
tagon), and the Jones Act, Wiad wer 
bition against any foreign-b™hply o 
moving between two U.S. ports 4 


ts: “Venues 
N ing in 
at 


_ Worse, the Johnson and N! 
Ministrations have actively U9% darge w 
Washington’s case by giving 1€ will h; 
Meal to protectionist pressure? yb 
straints on imports. By Peterso 
ures, the number of industrial 


of 3 „S. enforces import quo- 
à N viene He seven in 1963 to 
$ EEO they include oil, steel, tex- 
oh: Lg, flatware, ceramic tiles and sheet 
A ‘tls. In the same period, the number 
On nt quotas imposed by Common Mar- 
$ Wh Ht countries fell from 76 to 65, and 
- with Ye number imposed by Japan has 
isctim ropped from 132 to 81. The spread 
e rel t quotas makes the U.S. appear hyp- 
nents Critical to foreigners when it urges 
nig AE dismantling of barriers against 
s-own merican goods. ae 
. bankı, In order to overcome this interna- 
onal version of the credibility gap, 
Adm; lixon and his aides need to be much 
Nore explicit about what the U.S. is 


fachipolitik rather than of an appeal 
9 Work}, equity. Too often Administration 
farmi vesmen have talked as if the U.S. 
Mts an inalienable right to be No. 1 in 
Prid economic power, and that other 
nd Gtions have a duty to help it maintain 


also Mat position. Treasury Secretary John 
‘Porte. onnally, for example, once told a 
esearch} 


toup of economists that in interna- 
onal negotiations, “all { want is a fair 

Il Opetii vantage.” The Nixon Administration 
SOuNis focused attention on some real 

ations Yoblems, but the U.S. approach to a 
edy Rore open world of trade must be an 
1960s\peal for cooperation rather than a 


obably mand for continued primacy. 
e Adr 
s to gl 
and aNXES 
ns, bek 
ight} ; 
impaOeS Your Paycheck 


raheem Smaller Lately? 


othert Millions of Americans are in for 
ministeshock when they open their pay en- 
> polhilopes this month. Despite the well- 
roach.tblicized tax relief voted by Congress, 
betterike-home pay will be reduced in many 
is an@tances. The total federal tax bite 

et wl indeed be less than last year, but 
r whist Tates of tax withholding have been 

it ifanged, with the result that people 
on has| the upper-middle and higher brack- 
al to tt will be hard-hit. For example, the 
yf tarffOunt withheld from the wages of a 


ailed'ted worker with two children who 
> ha¥ns $250°a week will remain vir- 
resti ly unchanged at $30.50. But for 
. the, employee earning $400 a week, 
peral? withholding will rise from $60.90 
buy 44967.10, and a $500-a-week earner 
thee! Pay $96.60 v. $84.80. By cutting 
int the cash that consumers have to 
stl i nd, the withholding changes could 
the pede the €conomy’s recovery. 

„aP Rates have been rejiggered because 
“built a Were too low last year. Congress 
rts Ply Overestimated the amount of 
ixo enues that the 1971 rates would 
4 8 in after the old income tax sur- 


o {ree was removed. Thus, many peo- 
= (pull have to pay a walloping amount 


ick taxes to the G t on 
Ot ri e Government < 
“ips Nil 15— to make up for what they in- 


“Know something? We're in d 


nocently failed to pay in installments 
last year. 

Just as the Government withheld 
too little last year, it may be with- 
holding too much this year. If a mar- 
ried couple file a joint return, but one 
of the two is unemployed, they very 
likely will be paying out too much in 
withholding. Similarly, an earner who 
expects to have big itemized deductions 
for home-mortgage payments, medical 
bills, charity and the like will prob- 
ably overpay. To ease the weekly or 
monthly burden for these people, the 
Internal Revenue Service has created 
a new exemption called the “special 
withholding allowance.” People who 
believe that their employer is holding 
back too much can go to him and 
claim from one to seven such ex- 
emptions to bring their payroll de- 
ductions more closely into line with 
their actual tax obligations. 

In addition to increased withhold- 


“ing, the Social Security levy was boost- 


ed this year by raising the amount of 
taxable income from $7,800 to $9,000. 
Until now, most middle-income pay- 
checks fattened slightly just before 
summer-vacation time as Social Se- 
curity taxes stopped. This year such lev- 
ies could continue through mid-Au- 
gust, dampening some holiday plans. 
On top of this, state and local taxes 
are also climbing by $8 billion, to an es- 
timated $63 billion this year. Both 
New York State and City income 
taxes are going up. Minnesota has 
raised both income and sales taxes. 
Ohio has just imposed its first state in- 
come tax, and California has dropped 
its old system of collecting income 
taxes at year’s end and started a with- 
Iding system. 
Hg Though state and local taxes will 
quickly be poured back into the econ- 
omy in labor and material costs, they 
nonetheless pluck dollars away from 
middle-income consumers—at a time 
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ebt beyond our wildest dreams!” 


when consumer confidence seems at 
last to be flowering. Whether it will con- 
tinue to bloom in the shadow of these 
fiscal increases is a matter of deep con- 
cern among economy watchers in and 
out of the Administration. 


PHASE Il 


Reasons for Rises 


Speaking to a meeting of AFL- 
CIO price monitors in Washington last 
week, Price Commission Chairman C. 
Jackson Grayson made a startling ad- 
mission: it is impossible for ordinary 
consumers to know whether increases 
on the products they buy are legal or 
not. Indeed, added a top official of 
the Internal Revenue Service, the wide- 
ly displayed invitations for customers 
to inspect “base price lists” are “large- 
ly psychological.” Customers who take 
the trouble to pore through a store’s all- 
but-unintelligible price lists still have 
no way of knowing whether any sin- 
gle price increase conforms to Phase 
II guidelines. 

The reason is that the Government 
reviews price increases—as well as 
wage hikes—by large groups of prod- 

-ucts (or workers) rather than by in- 
dividual units. Thus, just as some 
employees may receive pay increases 
that exceed the 5.5% wage guideline, 
the prices of some items in a store 
may gO up more than the 2.5% 
price guideline—so long as “aggregate” 
or total increases among groups of 
products (or employees). do not vi- 
olate the guidelines. 

Does that confusing system work? 
In reply, Grayson cited the ultimate ag- 
gregate: the Price Commission has al- 
ready held some 200 firms that ac- 
count for a quarter of the entire U.S. 
gross national product to increases 
averaging only 1.5% over the next _ 
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Take a 
world 
cruise 
with 
HOPE 


HOPEis the gleaming white 
hospital ship which brings a 
cargo of knowledge, good 
health and goodwill to people 
who need it desperately. 

HOPE is doctor, teacher, 
friend to the world; a non- 


A DOCKSIDE CROWD bids a fond 
farewell to the good ship HOPE. 
profit people-to-people pro- 
gram that brings medical aid 
and training to nations that 

need and request help. 

HOPE is comfort for the 
sick, the crippled and ne- 
glected. HOPE is self-help 
for those who wish to rise 
above despair, 

HOPE is you. And so, we 
invite you to join in our next 
mission by contributing to 
HOPE today. Help make the 
world alittle healthier, a little 
happier, a little more peaceful. 
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year. Another indicator was the index 
of industrial commodities, many of 
which are controlled. They rose .3% 
in December, the first full month af- 
ter the freeze, compared with an av- 
erage .5% in the six months before 
the freeze. As expected, though, there 
was a much bigger bulge in overall 
wholesale prices. They went up .7%, 
largely because of uncontrolled farm 
prices, which Grayson promised to 
“look at” as candidates for price ceil- 
ings if they continue to rise sharply. 
He also asserted, with more than a 
touch of indignation, that hints by 
some Nixon Administration officials 
that controls might soon be lifted 
could be “damaging? to economic 
stabilization. ; 

Customer Ahead. The auto in- 
dustry drove out last week with a 
price increase above the guideline. In 
their second round of rises since Phase 
II began two months ago, U.S. au- 
tomakers won permission to pass along 
to car buyers the cost of new anti- 
pollution and safety equipment re- 
quired under federal law. The ticket 
price of an average General Motors 
car will go up about $40; other au- 
tomakers will probably post similar in- 
creases. For GM, the industry price 
leader, the combined hike of 3.4% is 
about $20 below that planned shortly 
before the freeze. Thus customers came 
out ahead under the controls—but not 
by much. 

On the wage front, there was a 
move toward retroactive payments. 
Some 2,000,000 workers who were un- 
able to get raises scheduled to take ef- 
fect during the freeze were authorized 
by the Pay Board to collect them re- 
troactively, with some limits. Workers 
whose employers had already raised 
prices or taxes in anticipation of the 
wage increases, including many school- 
teachers, may receive all back wages 
due them. For most others, retroactive 
pay will be permitted up to 7%. The de- 
cision unfreezes some $1 billion in 
back pay. The Pay Board had orig- 
inally voted to ban retroactive pay- 
ments, but had to change that po- 
sition after Congress ordered that all 
such payments had to be made, ex- 
cept for those “unreasonably incon- 
sistent” with the guidelines. 

__ On another matter, the board con- 
tinued an aggressive approach, After 
rejecting an aerospace contract that 
provided a 12% first-year pay boost, 
its first turndown of a major labor 
agreement, a majority of the board 
voted to set the limit that it will 
eventually accept at 8.3%. But it 
will permit the disallowed balance 
—that is, about 3.7%—to go into ef. 
fect along with the regular second- 
year increase, thus letting some 200,- 
000 aerospace workers end up at 
the wage levels originally negotiated. 
In the interim, they will lose about 
$340 each in wages. Union officials, 
however, threaten to contest the board’s 
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Clog NLY seven months ago, the 
, 29), Y) world’s 23 largest oil companies 


» 454 ted the last of a series of agree- 
: 43y "ents that will give the chief oil-ex- 
A aay irting nations an extra $25 billion 

7% yer the next five years. In return for 
474 ut staggering raise, officials of the 
‘ducing nations promised not to de- 
(and any more money during the 
"e of the contracts, raising hopes 
. 364" ht the world’s basic fuel would main- 
14 Main fairly stable for the next 
. Yet last week both sides 
. 45% ent back to the bargaining table. Al- 
' ayau pugh they _disban ed temporarily 
i 794. hout reaching new agreement, 
150 ẹ nearly inevit result of their 
23% eetings in Geneva over the coming 
 S%.seks will be new price increases. 
Hie raises will hit consumers in Eu- 
97% pe, Japan and the U.S. in the form 
62%, higher bills for gasoline, heating 
33%. -e and other products. They will 

futo give much more economic pow- 
“| and more international political 
32%,out, to the oil-exporting countries, 
19%.st of which are in the Middle East. 
2a These nations forced the companies 
350 do negotiations by displaying a rare 
29%.dity. As recently as the mid-1960s, 
334%ob oil companies could play the ex- 
oii irting countries off against one an- 
38 er, often driving down demands 
46%.9M One government by threatening 
He buy more oil from others. But in 

i gotiations beginning in 1969, the 
23M iven members of the Organization 
37%.) Petroleum Exporting Countries 
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Company symbols show owners 
of major producers. 


Daily oil-export flow 
(thousands of bbl.) 


VENEZUELA 


tionalism, more and more of them 
are threatening to take drastic action. 
The Iraqis have demanded a 20% 
share in the production facilities of 
Iraq Petroleum Co., which is owned 
by five international oil firms, includ- 
ing Jersey Standard. The ownership 
plan bogged down in the face of 
the company’s compensation claims 
growing out of a government seizure 
ten years ago. To speed things up, 
Iraqi officials announced ominously 
that they were “scrutinizing closely” 
current financial records. In Venezue- 
la, under a recently passed Petroleum 
| Reversion Act, the government got 
est demands is for a price rise to authority to direct company explora- 
make up for the 8.6% devaluation of tion projects and start preparing for 
the dollar, the currency in which oil a total takeover in 1983, when oil 
payments are calculated. The oil coun- leases held by foreign firms start to 
tries called for a compensating in- expire. ; 
crease of 8.6%, thereby setting a sort The most serious example of oil ar- 
of black-gold standard paralleling the rogance is in Libya. Last month its rey- 
monetary one. In addition, the ex- olutionary government, headed by hot- 
porting nations are asking for “par- tempered Muammar Gaddafi, who is 
ticipation,” meaning some form of 31, nationalized the local assets of Brit- 
ownership, in the companies’ produc- ish Petroleum, which is 49% owned 
tion operations. by the British government. The os- 
For their part, oil-company ne-  tensible reason was London’s “collu- 
gotiators point out that the contracts al- sion” in the recent Iranian seizure of 
ready provide for 2.5% annual in- three tiny Persian Gulf islands that 
creases, which will help make up for Libya regards as Arab territory. BP’s 
currency fluctuations. As for the par- 
ticipation demand, the companies are 
understandably wary of transferring 
part ownership under decree, even if 
OPEC governments pay for their share, 
as they have promised. I 
The producing nations seem cer- | 
l 
j 


(OPEC)* overcame their y 
and social differences. 
time, they formed an oil Suppliers’ car- 
tel, which now provides a than 
85% of Europe’s oil and 90% of Ja- 
pan’s. The U.S. imports 23% of its oil, 
mostly from Venezuela, and by some 
industry estimates will have to get 60% 
of its oil from abroad by 1980. 

Drastic Action. One of OPEC's lat- 


ast political 
For the first 


tain to win concessions on both points. 
Seized by the spell of economic na- 


* Tran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Abu Dhabi, Qatar, Libya, Algeria, 
Nigeria, Venezuela and Indonesia. 
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officers have threatened to sue any 
buyer of oil from its Libyan wells 
and have already won court detention 
of a tanker that was unloading Lib- 
yan crude in Sicily. i 

Heads of some OPEC nations are 
far from happy over Gaddafi’s reck- 
lessness. The moderate regimes of Iran 
| and Nigeria, for example, need a sta- 
| ble inflow of revenue from oil to 
| finance large development projects, and 
n would rather not run the risk of hold- 
| ing the oil companies for ransom. Yet 
} in many poor OPEC nations, Gaddafi’s 
militance is viewed as an exciting vic- 
tory. As a top British oil executive 


i told Time Correspondent Roger Beard- 


f wood: “Many of these regimes have 
i to impress on their people that they 
lg have done as well as the Libyans have.” 
i The Libyans have done very well 
indeed: over the past decade, Libya 
has raised its per-barrel revenues by al- 
most 200%, to $1.80. Since the Six- 
Day War in 1967, when the Suez 
Canal was blocked, Libya has enjoyed 
a special advantage because it is the 
| only major producer that can supply 
| oil to Europe without sending tankers 


around the entire African continent. 
Largely as a result, the Libyans have ac- 
cumulated a nest egg of more than 
$2 billion in foreign reserves—enough 
f to keep the country running for more 
- than a year even if it should shut 
| down all its operations. But in the 
j long run, Gaddafi is playing a risky 
f game with his nation’s future. As Sir 
Eric Drake, chairman of British Pe- 
troleum, points out: “Anything that 
raises doubts in the minds of those 
who make new investments in oil would 
in the long run be contrary to the 
best interests of a producing country.” 
Financial Energy. Such invest- 
ments will undoubtedly be huge. In 
the rest of this decade alone, esti- 
p mates the Chase Manhattan Bank, the 
ig oil industry will need to sink some 
$360 billion into new exploration, 
€quipment and plants to keep up with 
the fast-rising demand. Part of that 
Money will be used to exploit re- 
cently discovered reserves in the North 
Sea, Canada and Alaska, all of which, 
fe fortunately, are in politically stable 
i areas, Beyond that, the industry has a 
huge stake in finding an out-and-out al- 
ternative to conventional petroleum, 
Since proven reserves are becoming 
harder and costlier to find and de- 
velop. Though none are yet econom- 
ically feasible, Possible substitutes in- 
clude oil made from shale, tar sands 
or coal—and nuclear energy, Says 
John McLean, president of Continental 
1: “In the future there will be no 
; _oil companies, only energy companies.” 
s At present, however, the oil in- 
is notably low on financial en- 
Because of Tising costs, especially 
nts to producing countries and 
ration costs, the average re- 
en largest international 
t 
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from 14.1% in 1960 to 11.2% in 
1970. The squeeze is so severe that 
the cash-hungry companies may urge 
the cash-heavy countries to invest in re- 
fineries, pipelines and tanker terminals 
in Europe. 

Such shifts in the balance of pow- 
er between oil possessors and oil users 
were very much on the minds of ne- 
gotiators in Geneva. Both sides were 
bargaining for advantage, but neither 
seemed to know precisely where the 
best position lay. Said Gerrit A. Wag- 
ner, a senior managing director of 
Royal Dutch/Shell, the largest non- 
U.S. industrial business: “There is 
great concern in most OPEC countries 
that they will go too far and kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. They 
know that there is a point beyond 
which they should not raise the price. 
But they do not yet know where that 
point is, and neither do we.” 


STOCK MARKET 


Treff the Terrible 


Abraham Treff, 19, was watching a 
newscast on TV last November when 
an interview with Ralph Nader came 
on. “I said that whatever he’s doing the 
average American can do,” Treff re- 
called. “My friends said I didn’t know 
what I was talking about. So I said I’d 
investigate the stock market. So they 
all started laughing and said, ‘What’ll 
you find out about the stock market?’ ” 

Treff found out that he could put 
Wall Street in an uproar. The Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, the 
New York Stock Exchange and half 
a dozen embarrassed brokerage firms 
are investigating his brief fling at Na- 
derism. He has forced the whole bro- 
kerage community to question its cred- 
it and trading procedures. In a five- 
week trading binge, Treff bought $200,- 
000 in. stock without ever meeting a 
broker face to face and, more as- 
toundingly, without putting up any 
money at all. 

Treff, an evening student of ac- 
counting at Philadelphia’s St. Joseph's 
College, simply picked up the tele- 
phone, called brokerage houses in the 
Philadelphia area, New York City and 
Dallas, and said that he wanted to 
buy. He did not sign any of the cus- 


TREFF POSING WITH TRANSACTION SLIPS FROM SIX BROKERAGES 
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GULBENKIAN DINING IN BRITAIN (1965) 


a. 


ADMIRING MINIED MODEL (1967) 


His car could turn on a sixpence—whatever that is. 


those who hold jobs would be eligible 
for the program. Thus Participation 
would be denied to the neediest cit- 
izens, and there are a lot of them: the is- 
land’s jobless rate is about 12%. Still 
Ferre’s recommendation is a bold call 
for action in meeting Puerto Rico’s so- 
cial and economic needs. 


ENTREPRENEURS 


Last of the Big Spenders 


“Nubar is so tough that every day 
he tires out three stockbrokers, three 
horses and three women.” Thus did a 
Cambridge friend many years ago de- 
scribe Nubar Gulbenkian, the high-lov- 
ing millionaire who died last week at 75 
in Cannes, where he was being treated 
for a heart ailment. Resembling a 
Mephistophelean Santa Claus with his 
portly form, thick black eyebrows, 
fluffy white beard and twinkling eyes, 
Gulbenkian spent his life in a relentless 
chase after pleasure. “I believe in com- 
fort. I enjoy everything I do,” he said. 

He was the son of Calouste Gul- 
benkian, the celebrated “Mr. Five Per- 
cent,” who helped negotiate oil con- 
tracts between Arab countries and 
Western oil firms and wound up own- 
ing 5% of the Iraq Petroleum Co. 
Nubar ‘was born in a small village on 
the Bosporus at a time when the 
Turks were enforcing their rule by 
slaughtering the Armenian minority. 
He was spirited out of the country in 
a Gladstone suitcase and taken to Eng- 
land, where he attended Harrow and 
Cambridge. Though for many years 
he claimed Iranian nationality and in 
1965 regained his Turkish citizenship, 
he spent most of his life in England. 

The elder Gulbenkian, as miserly 
as his son was profligate, employed 
Nubar for a time without salary. This 


money dims 


arrangement ended in 1939 after Nu- 
bar billed the company $4.50 for a 
lunch of chicken in tarragon jelly, 
which he ate at his desk. His father re- 
fused to allow the expense, and Nubar 
sued for $10 million, which he felt 
was his due on grounds that his fa- 
ther had defaulted on a promise to 
give him a share of the business. The lit- 
igation was withdrawn by Nubar, and 
when Calouste died in 1955, he left al- 
most his entire fortune, estimated at 
up to $420 million, to the Gulbenkian 
Foundation, based in Portugal. 

Active in the oil business while 
his father lived, Nubar went into sump- 
tuous retirement in his late middle 
years. At his death he was estimated 
to be worth $5 million to $6 million. 
His father had left him about $2.5 mil- 
lion in cash and in trust, and he later 
got an undisclosed settlement from 
the foundation’s management, from 
which he was shut out. Dividends from 
investments in solid securities also add- 
ed to his fortune, which was amply suf- 
ficient for his extravagances. He drove 
about in a custom-built gold and black 
car, designed to look like a London 
taxi and powered by a Rolls-Royce en- 
gine. Cracked Gulbenkian: “I like to 
travel in a gold-plated taxi that can 
turn on a sixpence—whatever that is.” 

An impeccable dresser, he almost 
always wore a fresh orchid in his 
lapel; when visiting desert countries, 
he had the flowers shipped in daily. 
For a London party, he flew in a 
troupe of belly dancers from Turkey. — 
Married three times and twice di- 
vorced, he remained childless. He had 
a superior attitude about good food 
and wine, The perfect number for din- 
ner, he said, was two—himself and a 
headwaiter. In all he did, Gulbenkian 
remained a flamboyant refut tion. 
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LONG FRACTURES IN MARTIAN SURFACE 


Of Mars and the Moon 


The geological record of the earth’s 
beginnings has been largely obliterated 
by erosion, volcanic activity, earth- 
quakes and even the shifting of con- 
tinents. Thus, scientists have looked 
with increasing eagerness to other ce- 
j l lestial bodies for clues as to how their 
if 


Own planet was formed. Last weck 
l they were rewarded with a new bo- 
ia nanza of evidence. It came in the 
i form of the most remarkable pho- 
tographs yet taken of the planet Mars 
and a trove of fresh data from the 
last two missions to the moon. 


Vistas of the Red Planet 


For weeks, Mariner 9’s mission 
controllers at the Jet Propulsion Labo- 
ratory in Pasadena had fretted more 
about the weather on Mars than about 
meteorological events on earth. Finally, 
the giant dust storm that was partially 
blinding the orbiting spacecraft’s televi- 
sion eyes subsided. In the past few days, 
almost every picture sent back by the 
robot has been, in the words of Astron- 

omer Bradford Smith, truly “a gem,” 
showing vistas of the red planet never 
_ before glimpsed by man. 

The pictures have also evoked new 
Mysteries. One frame reveals strange 
_ dark splotches that Cornell Astronomer 
“Carl Sagan calls “leopard Spots.” He 
_ thinks that they may be areas where 
igh winds have blown off some of 
he planet's lighter, more reflective dust 
er. The same effect may create the 
onal “wave of darkening” that was 
o widely regarded as a sign of earth- 

egetation on Mars. 

nother Photograph shows long 
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PITS & BASINS NEAR SOUTH POLE 


tian surface that occurred when in- 
ternal forces lifted up a plateau re- 
gion. Even more detailed evidence of 
the red planet’s interior creaking and 
groaning came in a shot of the Nix 
Olympica region. There Mariner’s cam- 
eras not only found the possible re- 
mains of an ancient Martian volcano 
but also revealed what may be finely 
textured lava flows on its slopes. 

The photographs make it seem 
more likely than ever that the surface 
of Mars underwent violent changes as 
recently as a billion years ago. They 
also provide important new clues to 
the planet’s present condition. Near 
the Martian south pole, Mariner 9’s 
cameras photographed several “etch 
pits,” basins up to ten miles in diam- 
eter that are similar to depressions 
found on earth in regions where sub- 
surface ice or permafrost has melted, 
evaporated and caused cave-ins. If 
these Martian features were in fact 
caused by the presence of ice, it would 
mean that there may once have been 
more water on the planet than hith- 
erto believed. Because water is es- 
sential for biological activity as man 
knows it, the discovery of ice on Mars 
would raise hopes of finding vestiges 
of some form of life there. 


A Lunar Jamboree 


In Houston, it was not Mars but 
the moon that was on the minds of 
nearly 700 scientists who gathered at 
the Manned Spacecraft Center for the 
third lunar science conference. For 
most, it was a highly profitable trip. 
The conferees exchanged reams of data 
from last year’s flight of Apollo 14 
and received more recent information 
from the instruments taken to the moon 
by the Apollo 15 astronauts. Among 
other things, the scientists were told 
that the moon, as measured by tem- 
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and geologically inactive. Morei 
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of primordial material. Shortly the 
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_ Divorced. Robert J. Dole, 48, Ju- 
nior U.S. Senator from Kansas and 
for the past year chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee; by Phyl- 
lis Dole, 47; on grounds of incom- 
patibility; after 23 years of marriage, 
one daughter; in Topeka, Kans. 


Died. Kenneth Patchen, 60, poet 
of protean passions; of a heart attack; 
in Palo Alto, Calif. Sometimes com- 
pared to Whitman and Blake for its vi- 
sionary quality, Patchen’s work since 
the 1930s has been alternately de- 
scribed as Freudian, surrealistic, Marx- 
ist and mystic. Always evident was 
the poet's abhorrence of violence: 


From my high love I look at that 
poor world there; 

I know that murder is the first 
prince in that tribe. 


m 

Died. Chen Yi, 71, Chinese For- 
eign Minister since 1958 and longtime 
intimate of Mao Tse-tung; of intestinal 
cancer; in Peking. Like Chiang Kai- 
shek, Chen honed his formidable mil- 
itary talents at Canton’s Whampoa Mil- 
itary Academy. He then joined 
Chiang’s famed 1926 Northern Ex- 
pedition to defeat the warlords and 
reunify China. After the split between 
the Kuomintang and the Communists 
the following year, Chen excelled as 
Mao’s kuai-tsu-shou (hatchet man). He 
led Mao’s rear guard during the Long 
March, and commanded the New 
Fourth Army in its fight against the 
Japanese during. World War II. In the 
civil war that followed, Chen captured 
Nanking and Shanghai for the Com- 
munists. Though suitably bellicose to- 
ward the U.S., Chen was considered 
somewhat bourgeois by the Red 
Guards, and he dropped from sight 
at the height of the Cultural Rev- 
olution. Mao’s presence at a memorial 
service for Chen indicated that he 
was no longer in disfavor. 


a 
Died. King Frederik of Denmark, 
72, robust sovereign of the small con- 
stitutional monarchy for a quarter- 
century (see THE WORLD). 


a 

Died. Edwin Weisl, 74, longtime 
confidant of Lyndon Johnson; of a 
heart attack; in West Los Angeles, 
Calif. An up-from-the-tenements Wall 
Street lawyer with an earthy demeanor, 
Weisl first met Johnson at the urging 
of F.D.R., who described the lanky 
Texan as “a live Congressman [with] 
a fine future ahead of him.’ There- 
after Weisl helped fulfill Roosevelt's 
prophecy, advising the Texas Democrat 
on politics both foreign and domestic 
for more than 30 years. In 1964, Weisl 
became Democratic national commit- 
teeman from New York, and was con- 
sidered L.B.J.’s envoy to the state party. 


Died. Nubar Gulbenkian, 75, ec- 
centric scion of oil-rich Calouste Gul- 
benkian (see BUSINESS). 

a 

Died. William H. Grimes, 79, who 
helped expand the Wall Street Jour- 
nal from a specialized financial paper 
into a national publication offering 
broad coverage; in Delray Beach, Fla. 
Grimes spent 38 years with the Jour- 
nal, first as Washington bureau chief, 
then as managing editor (1934-1941) 
and editor (1941-1958). His thoughtful 
editorials, some of which called for 
minimum government controls, won 
him a Pulitzer Prize in 1947. 

a 

Died. Ted Shawn, 80, doyen of 
modern dance in the U.S.; of a heart at- 
tack; in Orlando, Fla. Shawn was 
studying for the ministry when an at- 
tack of diphtheria left his legs par- 
alyzed. The prescribed therapy—ballet 
exercises—worked so well that Shawn 
decided to “evangelize” through dance. 
Though the hulking six-footer’s early 
performances were greeted with sneers, 
Shawn found an ally in the late Ruth 
St. Denis; they were married in 1914, 
Together they reigned during the 1920s 
as the nation’s top modern dance team, 
their repertory drawing heavily on 
American and ethnic themes. They 
also formed the Denishawn schools, 
which trained Martha Graham, Doris 
Humphrey and other stars. The schools 
folded when the couple separated in 
1931. After that Shawn attacked the 
male dancer’s lavender image by se- 
lecting college athletes for an all- 
male dance troupe that toured the 
country under his direction. He later 
staged the annual dance festival at Ja- 
cob’s Pillow near Lee, Mass. 


a 

Died. Padraic Colum, 90, a figure 
in the turn-of-the-century Irish literary 
renaissance that included James Joyce, 
William Butler Yeats and Sean O’Ca- 
sey; of a stroke; in Enfield, Conn. 
He was brought up, he said, “where 
waifs, strays and tramps congregated, 
and was entertained by the gossip and 
history of old men and old women 
who were survivals from an Ireland 
that had disappeared.” Joyce, in Ulys- 
ses, credited the gnomelike storyteller 
with “that strange thing called ge- 
nius.” Yet towering Irish writers like 
Joyce himself partially eclipsed the 
less assertive talent of Colum. His lit- 
erary legacy to Ireland was nonetheless 
enormous. Colum helped set up Dub- 
lin’s Abbey Theater and the Irish Re- 
view before emigrating to New York 
in 1914 with his wife, Literary Critic 
Mary Gunning Maguire. Both Colums 
occasionally taught at Columbia Uni- 
versity, but Padraic devoted most of 
his energy to producing hundreds of 
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With TIME, an advertiser 
can choose between the 
two — or among a hun- 
dred other editions that 
cover entire continents, 
countries, provinces and 
individual cities. Depend- 
- ing upon the size and 
location of his markets, 
he can address TIME 
readers around the globe 
or throughout Asia or 
just those in Japan, the 
Philippines or Malaysia- 
Singapore. 
The advertising you see 
in TIME usually repre- 
sents a cross-section of 
local and international 
businesses. When you 
pick up TIME abroad, 
however, you're apt 
to find it filled with 
unfamiliar products and 
company names, since 
different advertisers use 
this same editorial vehicle 
to reach different readers 
in the different places 
where they sell. 
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FICTION ; 
1—Wheels, Hailey (2 last week) ail 
2—The Day of the Jackal, Forsy! 
3—The Betsy, Robbins (7) 
4—The Exorcist, Blatty (4) 
5— The Winds of War, Wouk (3) 


6—Nemesis, Christie (5) 
7— Message from Malaga, 
8— Our Gang, Roth (2) 
9— Rabbit Redux, Updike (8) 
10—Bear Island, Maclean (10) 


NONFICTION a 
1—Eleanor and Franklin, Lesh Vaca 
2—Bury My Heart at Wounde 

Brown (3) al 
3—Tracy and Hepburn, Kanin 57 
Ao Kast Whole Earth Catalog 
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«| THIS IS THE TWIN SEATON | 


As AMBASSADOR SERVICE | 
IN ECONOMY. | 


NO OTHER AIRLINE HAS IT. 


ltcan b irli j hoi 

: e three across. Or when the Most airlines give you no choice. 

anes not full, two across or even a couch. And you'll have the choice of two films* 
owl find it on all our 707’s, asmall part Most airlines show one, or none. 


Xstota r j Then we have a new terminal in New Wel 

lag fea an ae pervicete York (for TWA passengers only). You can be 
A First we threw out the old seats. Then we throughit, having cleared customs and 
oa | Vout the old everything else. immigration inside twenty minutes. ; | 

tye.” Youll find new colours, new fabrics, Most airlines still share one old terminal. 4 
m | carpets, In fact, new everything else. However, we feel it’s our twin seat that i 
Mae ol asione or two other things may tempt you to try TWA next time you fly | 
2l; VAG passengers to America or Europe. 

CINN lbe aten ie ooreo d eE >< Ifso, were sure it’s our total Ambassador 
y : Economy, for example. Service that will make you fly back with us. 
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THE WORLD'S LARGESTAIRLINE SERVING ASIA. |} 


“IATA requires us to make a nominal charge for in-flight entertainment And for alcoholic beverages in economy class 
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l BANKOF AMERICA H 


Our new 
man-on-the-spot’ 

| in Scotland is 
showing people 
how to get the most 
for their money. : 


From Edinburgh to Glasgow, Scottish 
businessmen are learning the value of a 
modern Cash Management Program. Our 
man is helping them to speed collections 
and manage their cash flow to reduce 
unnecessary float. This helpful service is 


Bank of America’s other United Kingdom 
branches in Birmingham, Manchester 


ia) and London. Whether you need a domestic 


i 


program, an international program or 

a multinational program any man-on- 
the-spot in our global network of 
banking facilities can get you started, 
See your nearest one soon. After all, you 
don’t have to be Scottish to be thrifty. 


Man-on-the-spot’ service worldwi 


BANK OF AMERICA N.T. & S.A 
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If, I felt great sym- 
of BY Man of-the Year” 
ead your report that 
ce for fraud and par 

; heyday of P.T. Bar- 
t since Ihe tertained the Amer- 
© long and so well. | i 
ifford Irving did commit 
on the road to be- 
, he also provided us 
refre break from the atroc- 
a 
Bangla 
lan EN apers 
me Pi us owes him some- 
i» for all the fun we’ve had tracking 
pg 
‘down: 
(3 a CASTAGNERA 
| fakewood, Ohio 


ulous Hoax of Clifford Ir- 
T gets my vote as the best adventure- 
 sery-suspense story of the year, but 
i think your naming Irving the “Con 
Bino the Year” is a bit premature. 
F Before this glorious election year is 
er there may be several Othe. strong 
> Wmontenders for that title. 
Ha) (\irs.) NANCY J. KROEGER 
g FI Toro, Calif. 


.jsThe Fab 


i “ilt would not be surprising to hear 
ùt McGraw-Hill and Lire had pur- 
Died the Statue of Liberty as a prom- 
Msg joint investment. Perhaps, at least, 
See: money would stay in this country. 
i W.M. WOOD 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


Si/The amount of coverage your mag- 
me has given the Howard Hughes-Clif- 
Word Irving intrigue is ludicrous. When 
Whe American people need information 
=#"S0 many important domestic and in- 
Fenational issues, you have shortchanged 
yen by centering attention on an in- 
ae account of Clifford Irving, 
4, nds, and his exploits, You need 
f te-examine your priorities. 
| RICHARD A. COOPER 
| 
l 


Minneapolis 


ah r 
Br iro Pk you overreacted in picturing 
fan of S on your cover as “Con 
fin sound Mean For one thing, this 
Out before hes entitled to his day in 
TD oser € is labeled as a fraud. 
j .S. CARLETON JR. 
i » Mass. 
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oward Hughes. 


be that I detect a bit of 

oice of Clifford Irving‘ 

be good ot the Year”? Come on, 

Week? co ports. Put yourselves on 

ed under the title—you 
ckers of the Year.” 


URCH POWELL 
Te, 


at prices [Feb. 
I live! gharas, 


scarcely mentioning the proc 
add about 75% to the Pi aoe D 
that Manhattan housewife watches the 
farmer’s prices In the future, she may 
see that when his price goes down, hers 
for the meat product, does not. : : 
.. I believe most farm and ranch fam- 
ilies get a lot of Satisfaction from know- 
ing we produce a superior quality prod- 
uct (beef) at a reasonable price. That sat- 
isfaction helps when I’m feeling down 
about living on the tancher’s 1951 wages, 
while wages elsewhere have doubled. 

MAXINE R. JONES 

Midland, S. Dak. 


Sir / Thank God for the land of the free 
and the home of the brave! Re “House- 
wives Protest High Prices of Meat’: the 
solution—grow it yourselves! 

You take friend husband in tow 
and go to the friendly finance company, 
“Look, I have a sure thing! Those dumb 
farmers are making a pot of gold out 
of us city people by raising meat. Here’s 
just the thing—200 acres at only $400 
per acre, potential of 1,000 hogs per 
year. The house needs some work, but 
we could remodel it for gracious coun- 
try living. I could get $40,000 for my 
house in town now. So we'd only have 
to borrow $40,000. Oh, yes, guess I'll 
need another $20,000 for machinery. And 
I'll need about $30,000 in feed to tide 
those 1,000 pigs over this year. We 
won’t need much for our living expenses 
since we will be living off the land. 
Stock? Gee, the farm magazine I get 
says eight pigs per sow isn’t too bad. 
125 sows? $100 a head? $12,500—humph 
—interest?” 

So you take the leap. You work, 
your partner works, your kids work—vac- 
cinating, castrating, sorting, farrowing, 
feeding, cleaning .. . 

At last the big day arrives. You have 
1,000 hogs ready to go. Cost: $4 per hun- 
dredweight for feed. Exactly $32,000 
worth of feed for 1,000 200-Ib. hogs. 

The friendly buyer looks them over. 
“TII give you 16¢ per pound for them 
—after all, your city cousins can’t pay 
too much for meat.” 

$32,000! You walk out dazed. What 
about the taxes, the interest, your work, 
the medical bills, the car expense . . . 

EDWARD J. FERGUSON 

Mt. Hope, Wis. 


Trumpeters of Doom 


Sir / If the Roman Catholic Church in 
the U.S. has any cause for concern, it is 
primarily due to the professional trum- 
peters of doom within the church, of 
whom the Rev. poean Gresley [Feb. 
ears to be a typical example. 

a SRR a Catholic priest, he knows that 
the authority of the Pope and the bish- 

is divinely instit t 
NA wiih the institutions of sec- 
ular government, which he appears to pre- 
fer. Possibly, had Father Greeley lived 
in biblical times, he would have felt the 
Apostles should have nominated their 
own Redeemer rather than have Jesus im- 
posed on them by God. 

OTTO H. PNIOWER 

Pacifica, Calif. 


who is “morally, in, 


Sir / One wonders who l ak 


te i ba 
tellectually religiously | 
—the bisho ther í 


uted and cannot be’ 


ts 


church on the desirability of celibacy, 
on birth control, and on divorce. What- 
ever my own desires on these matters, I 
recognize my weakness and prejudice and 
therefore my need of the divine guid- 
ance of the church. 

FRATER ALLAN FOSTER 

Milwaukee 


The Uglies 


Sir / “Equality for Uglies” [Feb. 21]: 
blacks denied their blackness, but then de- 
veloped pride in it. It is not too ridic- 
ulous to expect that ugly women may 
band together to fight job discrimination 
and other indignities under a slogan 
such as “Ugly is beautiful.” 

MIKE JACOBS 

San Rafael, Calif. 


Sir / Any woman who has ever applied 
for a job knows that her appearance is 
just as all-important here as in every 
other aspect of life where she’s obliged 
to deal with men and curry their favor. 

The real problem is not how to get 
the “uglies” to band together to protect 
their rights, but how to get men to re- 
alize that a woman’s value—as an em- 
ployee, a companion, a wife or lover 
—has very little to do with how pretty 
she is. 

MS. MARY B. MCCARTHY 

Los Angeles 


For Addressees Unknown 


Sir/In your American Note “A Leer 
for Ms.” [Feb. 14], you say, “Since Wom- 
en’s Liberation introduced ‘Ms.’ as a sub- 
stitute for Miss or Mrs. . . .” 

To set the record straight, “Ms.” 
was introduced in 1949 by the Admin- 
istrative Management Society for use in 
business correspondence when the marital 
status of a female addressee was un- 
known. Its stated purpose was twofold 
—to eliminate guesswork, and (get this!) 
to eliminate possible injured feelings by 
incorrectly addressing a Miss as a Mrs. 
or vice versa. The latter is a far cry 
from the reason given for the usage by 
Women’s Liberation advocates. Times 
sure change! 

Today, confusion surrounds the use 
of “Ms.” in the business world. Many 
who formerly used it selectively are hes- 
itant to continue its use in the fear of as- 
sociating themselves with “radicals,” 


while others have adopted it for all fe- 


male addressees in an effort to be “with 
it.” 
KEN KOSTENBADER 
Staff Director . ; 
Administrative Management Society 
Willow Grove, Pa. 


What Is a Year? 


Sir / Your Press story “Pressure in Peru” 
[Feb. 21], on the outrage committed b' 

Peru’s military government against Pub- 
lisher Pedro Beltran, calls him “technical- 
ly a lawbreaker” for staying out of the 
country more than 
months. The prefecture of Lima based its 


action on a deliberately twisted interpre- 
tation of the so-called “statute of free- 
dom of the press,” under which owners _ 


and editors of publications must reside in 
Peru six continuous months “a year.” __ 
In 1970 when another shareholder 
sought the prefect’s opinion on the mean. 
z of the: ords, 
mo 


TT e 


hones 
“ 


six continuous 


i 


| Has the motor industy 
is supposed to be? 


The car was created to replace the horse, 
WP because the horse could no longer meet the gore 
ME oping needs of society. The car was faster, an 
| allowed much greater mobility. It wasn’t meant 


to do anything more. 
The car becomes grandiose. 


In the 1930s and ’40s in America the car 

began to change. Rather than being a practical, 

| economical means of transporting people from 

one place to another, the car became a symbol of 

wealth and power. Year after year, the car be- 

"came bigger, heavier, more powerful, and the 
cost went up by leaps and bounds. 

In Europe, the change didn’t come as early. 

i It began in the middle ’50s, but by the 60s the 

mm idea of a bigger, more powerful, more expensive 

car had taken hold. 


How the changes took place. 


Cars didn’t just get bigger aimlessly. There 
was a pattern that emerged. 
4 First, European manufacturers began to en- 
large their existing models. Then they began to 
discontinue their smaller models and replace 
E them with larger ones. And finally, American 
§ manufacturers came to Europe with their own 
$ brand of larger cars. 

_ Oddly enough, when many cars got bigger 
| outside, the room for passengers inside didn’t get 
| bigger in proportion. (See Car “A”.) 

__ What's even stranger is that when other cars 
ot bigger outside, the passenger space actually 
ot smaller inside. (See Car “B”.) 

_ As the cars got bigger, they also got heavier. 

nd engines got larger as well. 


What these changes have caused. 


While all these changes were being made, 

€ number of cars on our roads was increasing 
most geometric proportions. 
80 on the one hand we had bigger and more 
powerful cars, and on the other hand there were 


Bc 
OF 


‘Impossible. And pollution now exists 
nheard-of before. 


Deanann. AS 


European car “A” 
1962 


ae SOD MEX TERIOR LENGTH 


European car “B? 
1957 f 


[<—_—\_—-_ 4.37 m EXTERIOR LENGTH 


Fiat 
1964—FIAT 850 


|< 3.57 m EXTERIOR LENGTH 


more powerful cars coming. But we also saW th Re 
inherent danger in them. y staki an 
While we think that the big car is a mus al its 1 
we realized it would also be a mistake fot E pas 
ignore the things Europeans like about tt: E Its T 
fort, its good acceleration and its smooth t uel Sor as 
So what we’ve done is to take thes a as aor 
desired qualities and put them into cars t < pid toom, 
not nearly as large outside, not nearly cai 819 
powered, not nearly as expensive, and cê 
not as potentially dangerous to society: jat? 
When we discontinued making the or ex 
and replaced it with the new Fiat 127, 
ple, we didn’t stop making a small ¢ 
making a big one. The 127 is only 2 ¢ 
outside. The growth took place ins! ae 
the front and rear seats deeper and w! k 
room is greater in both front and back 
enlarged the trunk space by 102% 


, 


H— [T — 3.59m EXTERIOR LENGTH ————>| 


aw thy Pared to the Fiat 850, it’s also roomier than every 


“I car in its class. Yet remarkably the 127 is 


istak s ; ; 
stall] shorter Outside than almost every other car in 
r US US clasg 


The new Fiat 128 is equally remarkable. 
paue Sor ier cem shorter outside than its predeces- 
at a absolut lat 1100R. But it’s roomier inside than 
his!) Toom “ly every car in its class. In fact it’s as 
a aS some American cars that are as much 
Mlonger, 
8) Binet Fiat 124 and 125 follow these same 
Most ev. Although they’re shorter outside than 
h very car in their class, they’re roomier in- 
any car in their class. The 124 is room- 
any of Europe’s luxury cars. The 125 
Y as some full-sized American cars. 


_ answer to a bigger engine. 
like other car manufacturers, at Fiat we 


merely for the sake of making bigger engines. 
We were aware that a big engine costs you |!) 
more to buy and more to maintain. And that you }} 
rarely use a big engine anywhere near its capacity. | 
We set out to build an engine that would | 
accelerate quickly and cruise easily at motorway |f 
speeds. And we accomplished that. ny 
The new Fiat 128 has an engine that dis- 1i 
places only 27 cm? more than the model it ||! 
replaced, yet it has greater acceleration and a |}! 
higher top speed. i 
The 128 is by far the fastest car in its class. 
It out-accelerates cars that are several hundred |!) 
cm? larger. It has a top speed of 140 kmh and Wey 
cruises all day at 120 or 125 kmh without strain. i 


Our answer to a less manoeuvrable car. || 


Obviously the trend toward bigger cars is 
also a trend toward less manoeuvrable cars. It’s 1 
easy to understand why Fiats on the basis of size 1i 
alone are more manoeuvrable. But we’ve done | 
some things with our cars to make the handling 
differences even more impressive. ae 

The Fiat 127 and 128 have front wheel fiai 
drive. Both cars also have highly sophisticated 14i 
all-independent suspension, which is rare in cars ||| 
their price. And they have a list of other features 1i 
there’s not even enough room here to mention. {l 

The Fiat 128 won 6 Car of the Year awards |) 
and the “Automobile Oscar” when it was judged 
by the European car experts. This should tell you 
something about its performance. 


What a car is supposed to be. 


By now we think we've made our point. We 
believe that a car at its best is supposed to provide 
the highest form of personal mobility. But it 
should only provide this without a penalty to 
society. If the car is to survive, one cant work 
without the other. 


‘The Fiat 127 
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Peru during six continy f 
Tee ae Ous Month | 
Now the prefecture a 
of Interior claim that the A Mini 
six continuous months away "© my 
from the date of departure from Couns 
One can call Mr, Beltran me oH 
a lawbreaker” only if one a Nic 
right of a dictatorial Bovernme Ps 
anything it pleases, however ois toy 
JAMES B. CANEL andishi 
General Manager 
Inter American Pre 
Miami 


ss Association 


A Haven for Winners 


Sir / Regarding Joseph Kanes n 
article “Grumpy Mood of "Flora 
ers” [Feb. 14], let it be known c W 
Daytona Beach resort area boasts 120 i 
permanent residents and I 


hos w 
tourists annually who reside 30006 
here by choice not just chance With. 
many “winners” enjoying the good i 
its bewildering that Mr. Kane consid: 
Daytona Beach a haven for the “log, 
of life.” He should be so lucky. i 

ROBERT L. KAYS 

Executive Manager 
Chamber of Commerce 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Staged Events 


Sir / The presentation to the public q 
staged or electronically manipulati 
events under the guise of bona fide tek 
vision news is an issue that merits « 
eryone’s concern and careful consid: 
ation. Recent evidence suggests that ¢ 
increased sensitivity to this problem hi 
arisen within the industry itself; for t 
the public can be grateful. 

Aside from the implication of qu 
tionable personal motivation inherent! 
your story’s title, “Staggers’ Reventt 
[Feb. 14], I think the article served aus 
ful purpose in focusing public attentit 
on this important subject. 
HARLEY O. STAGGERS 
Chairman 
Special Subcommittee on 
Investigations i 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 


International Fashion Show 


Sir / As I read about the winter oyen 
[Feb. 21], I believe that many ee 
of Americans were defrauded W ie 1 
yielded to the broadly sown eae ye 
contribute to the fund to send on rep 
pic squad to Sapporo. They an igi 
visioned a potential nationa ean 
through the inability to financ 1 
resentative athletic team in Japan tot 

However, I find it impossir at! 
derstand why we should paras j 
an international fashion sn 
squad of 100-plus in the nami ent 
ateur athletics, while the fregit w 


A ively, fi Oy 
cuse given for our relatives. 
Howik is a lack of proper m i any 
cilities. From the point of differ c As 
ward, I see little or no i of 2al Ske) A; 
identifying the manufacture se in Sly 


or the manufacturer of a c 

stituting commercialism. 
JAMES A. PFLUEGER 
Silver Spring, Md. 
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HIS IS THE TWIN SEATON _ | 
As AMBASSADOR SERVICE | 
IN ECONOMY. 


NO OTHER AIRLINE HAS IT. 


| Ttcan be vE r when the Most airlines give you no choice. 
n Mane’s not full, E a even a couch. And you'll have the choice of two films* 
ou'll find it on all our 707’ s, a small part Most airlines show one, or none, 
j (Wa Stotal Ambassador Service to Then we have a new terminal in New 
“Nea an Europe. York (for TWA passengers only). You can be 
e irst we threw out the old seats. Thenwe through it, having cleared customs and 
Mi anit the old everything else. immigration inside twenty minutes. 
W you'll find new colours, new fabrics, Most airlines still share one old terminal. 
cs s. In fact, new everything else. - However, we feel it’s our twin seat that 
i Well as one or two other things may tempt you to try TWA next time you fly 
Yo Ve to A passengers. to America or Eur ope. 


Neale = be Offeredtineienercconthmee ‘Wi If sO, were sure it’s our total Ambassador 


Conomy, for example. Service that will make you fly back with us. 


THE WORLD'S L ARGESTAIRLINE SERVING ASIA. 


SYataletatost 


i Another innovation: the NIOC 

i communications network. 

| It’s a voice in the desert. 

I| Built for the National Iranian Oil 

1 Company, the world’s largest 

i) Oil pipeline communications system 
1 now links the Teheran 


|) mostly unmanned, 

+) handle the service messages 
1 carried by microwaves. 

i) 960 signals at a time. 
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JN the two centuries since Benjamin Franklin first noted the in- 

evitability of death and taxes, medical science has made prog- 
ress in at least deferring the former. The joys of longer life, 
however, are diluted by the ever rising and more varied tolls ex- 
acted by the taxmen. This week, as Americans are gathering their 
records, loan applications and discontent for the IRS springtime fol- 
lies, our Economy section cover story poses the question, “Is the 
U.S. Going Broke?” 

Increasing Government costs and declining public services make 
the citizenry wonder why the tax trip is both so individually bad and 
so collectively unrewarding. With the help of Time’s Board of Econ- 
omists and our correspondents round the country, Associate Editor 
George Church set out to answer that pavio cave 
question. His article examines where the 
money comes from, where it goes and why 
the windfall once expected from declining 
military expenses has failed to materialize. 

The story suggests ways to get more value 
from tax dollars and more equity into the 
means used to collect them. If our staff 
members have uncovered no way of refut- 
ing Ben Franklin, they do tell how taxes 
may be lived with more easily. 

a o 

Despite TV and other modern di- 
versions, the movies continue to occupy 
a large cultural niche. This week our 
Show Business section makes a long and 
detailed examination of a rather special 
new film, The Godfather, starring Mar- 
lon Brando and based on Mario Puzo’s 
best seller. The film merits unusual at- 
tention not only because of what went 
on in front.of the cameras but also be- 
cause of the controversy over the Mafia 
theme that occurred off the set. 

Film Critic Jay Cocks managed to see 
The Godfather three weeks ago at a pri- 
vate screening in Los Angeles, asessionso JAY COCKS 
secretive that, he recalls, “there were just 
two of us in the room and an armed guard posted at the door.” Im- 
pressed by what he saw, he took a second and third look last week in 
New York. He and Associate Editor Gerald Clarke, who also at- 
tended one of the screenings, collaborated on our story about the in- 
trigues, protests and creative and financial pressures that have sur- 
rounded the production during the past year and a half. 

For Cocks, who calls himself a “film junkie” (“I need movies 
to keep me going”), seeing The Godfather three times in two 
weeks was not really so unusual. Between new releases, revivals 
and TV’s reruns, he sees about a dozen movies each week. In this 
case, nostalgia was an added attraction; some of the location film- 
ing was done in The Bronx neighborhood where Cocks grew up. 
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_ Rotary-engine ke | Ca 7 ie 
_ MAZDA Coupe - A 


cruises 100,000 carefree kilometers 


across Europe with its engine sealed 


>; f ; f reli 
Waites in: ium with an ordinary, Wankel-designed rotary engine are very practical advantage © 
| productio ee CAPELLA Rotary i 


iving conditio 
indisputable. Fewer moving parts to under all road and driving 
| } Coupe picked from a showroom floor go wron 
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uranak 

g or wear out. More power —as the recent European Gog 0 rie 
the Royal Automobile Club of Bel- from alight, compact engine because Run clearly Sle and test-dn of the 

m under whose supervision the power losses to friction are incredibly self in the driver's MAZDA. 

fe test was made. It ended back low. Smooth, silent even at high rpm. a POENTE it on the road. 
| in Belgium 11 countries and 100,000 The rotary delivers virtuoso perform- nothing else like i 
Of winter driving later. ance without dramatics because its Was d 
ne route ran North to Germany, moving mass spins in the same direc- tt for 
o Naples, tion as the crankshaft instead Which 
witzerland of jiggling up and down i 
West to Lisbon. Then home with pistonitis. 


h France. The same route was To these unique 
e times. With its technical advantages, 


Start to finish, the MAZDA has added the 
averaged 100 kph for the en- 


lance with no trouble or repairs cpa ee by 
fa Pe ; i Mport Car of the 

/ kind. And finished strong, Road Test Magazine, a U.S. publication. 
ng along in top tune. 

echnical advantages of the 
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INA’S Premier Chou En-lat had 
hardly finished seeing off Richard 
wn at Shanghai airport, waving 

qewbye with evident weariness and 

A japihays relief, when he flew back to Pe- 
VO Ty, There, in pronounced contrast 
bike quiet scene that had greeted Nix- 
Sarival a week earlier, Chou re- 

td a hero’s welcome of unprec- 

ed proportions. As he stepped 

this plane wearing a heavy blue 

reoat against a biting winter wind, 
rete anire top echelon 

his, wor , delegations of stu- 
«kers and soldiers, and some 
dlk Spectators” who waved bou- 
ei and shouted slogans hailing 


airma; , x a 
Matic tin Mao’s revolutionary dip- 


jabilt The e E 

dita mesborately Staged return, with 
yrant ias fos of triumph, dominated 
t VO t Pages and Peking’s dai- 
ee newscasts for the better 
Ms equal Week. Like Richard Nix- 
mto raged reception on his re- 
$ ington, it had domestic 
; Poses. Plainly, the Chou 
j or for par’ to arouse popular 
Which eking’s U.S. rapproche- 
Rett in wed apparently been an el- 
More ree Wer struggle that all 

rlPlomate me apart last fall. 
a to be ic Zag. The Chinese had 
Ki tad p ttSfied. As most of the 
ken and x: the communiqué that 
His,“ to sho ou Signed in Shanghai 
Ring Cesi Some important Amer- 
t u Ucstion® to Peking on the 
x formal] For the first time, 
[np eld by yY adopted the po- 
5 hit, ene Nationalists and 
A there is “but one 


Pica} 


GREEN BRIEFING SATO IN TOKYO 


China and that Taiwan is part of 
China.” But coupled with the promise 
to “ultimately” withdraw all U.S. forc- 
es from the island and the lack of 
any mention of the U.S. defense com- 
mitment—a commitment that Nixon 
later reconfirmed—the communiqué 
looked to many nations, particularly 
in Asia, like a U.S. obeisance to Pe- 
king. One Indonesian newspaper called 
it “a death verdict for Taiwan.” To 
counter that impression, and to allay 
the fears of the U.S.’s Asian allies, 
Nixon sent Assistant Secretary of 
State Marshall Green on an eleven- 
country post-summit tour of friendly 
capitals in Asia and the Pacific basin. 
Still, almost everywhere, the Chi- 
na trip prompted fresh pondering about 
the unsettling new shape of world di- 
plomacy and, in some countries, about 
the future state of ties with the U.S. 
London read the communique as an 1n- 
dication of a further loosening of 
America’s traditional links to Europe; 
to many Europeans, it seemed also to 
foretell a pendular swing of U.S. at- 
tention back to the kind of overfas- 
cination with China that prevailed up 
through the Roosevelt years. Moscow 
darkly suggested that the communique 
was only “the tip of an iceberg.” Sai- 
gon puzzled unhappily over the fact 
that, unlike Japan and South Korea, 
South Viet Nam was given no spe- 
cific U.S. pledge of support in the com- 
muniqué. Indonesians voiced the K 
that Japan, left Gat in a cane mig 
arm itself with nuclear ons. 
Saati: embattled Premier ee 
Sato, who was the first Asian sce er 
to be briefed by the touring biar 


y 


<ing, Trauma in Taiwan 


shall Green, was rudely jostled by 
the U.S.’s surprises on the Taiwan 
question. In a rather too-frantic ef- 
fort to catch up with the American po- 
sition, his government announced an 
“understanding” of Peking’s claim to 
Taiwan and promised increased efforts 
to normalize relations with the Com- 
munist regime. That was a diplomatic 
zag in view of Tokyo’s strong eco- 
nomic ties and peace treaty with Tai- 
pei, but it was not surprising con- 
sidering the political bind Sato is in. 
Japanese public opinion demands a 
U.S.-style rapprochement with Peking. 
but the Chinese remain uninterested 
as long as Tokyo maintains its ties 
with Taipei. 

The result could well be the fall 
of Sato by the beginning of summer 
—and possibly an irreparable split in 
the Liberal Democratic Party, which 
has governed Japan since the end of 
the Occupation. Hoping to jog Peking 
into a more cooperative attitude, some 
Japanese last week were even con- 
sidering what they called “the Soviet 
alternative’-—a rapprochement be- 
tween Tokyo and Moscow. Premier 
Sato promised to consider a long- 
standing Soviet proposal for an Asian 
collective-security arrangement. 

Tart Retort. Nowhere, of course, 
did the communiqué hit so hard as in 
Taipei, the city that has been Chiang 
Kai-shek’s “temporary capital” ever 
since the Nationalist Chinese fled the 
mainland in 1949. Looking like so 
many distress signals, red and white ~ 
banners went up all over Taipei last 
week with the latest quotations from 
President Chiang: BE FIRM WITH DIG- 


NITY. BE SELF-RELIANT WITH VIGOR. 
DO NOT BE DISQUIETED IN TIMES OF AD- 


VERSE CHANGE. In a tart retort to the 


statement Nixon signed in Shanghai, 


the Nationalist Foreign Ministry de- 


clared that it would consider “null and 


void” any agreements on the future of 


Taiwan reached in Peking. That future, 
it added in a ritual incantation, would 
be decided only when “the task of re- 
covering the mainland” is finished. 

As the Nationalists see it, the key 
to their independence is the 1954 Tai- 
wan defense treaty with the U.S., 


which suggests American guarantees 


for the regime—and for investors in 


the island’s economy. In fact, if Pe- 
king abides by the nonaggression agree- 
ment implied in the communiqué, the 


treaty is simply irrelevant, since it 
pledges U.S. aid to Taiwan only in 
case of “armed attack and Communist 


subyersive activities.” Nonetheless, to 
keep up appearances the Nationalists 
hope to stall as long as possible the 
complete withdrawal of the U.S. mil- 
itary presence on Taiwan, now amount- 
ing to 8,200 men, most of them as- 
signed to an air transport wing. 
Hedged Bets. In that regard, the 
regime received an unexpectedly firm 
boost from Green, who arrived in Tai- 
pei midway on his tour with decla- 
rations that U.S. “commitments” to 
Taiwan were “as solid as ever.” That 
seemed to confirm what U.S. officials 
have been saying privately: during the 
Peking summit the Communists had 


accepted “gradualist” solutions to the- 


problem of Taiwan. ; i 
Hedging their bets, the Nationalists 
last week were also assessing two oth- 
er options. One is to begin immediate 
direct negotiations with the Commu- 


Nanking: Communist Cathedral 


Nanking was raped by the Jap- 
anese in 1937, torn from the Na- 
tionalists by Mao Tse-tung’s Commu- 
nists in 1949, and racked by some of 
the bloodiest clashes between Red 
Guard fanatics and factory workers 
that occurred anywhere in China dur- 
ing the peak of the Cultural Revo- 
lution in 1967. Today it is slower, far 
less cosmopolitan, and a bit more re- 
laxed and friendly than dour Peking 
or supercharged Shanghai. The Com- 
munist regime has turned the city into 
an industrial hub, but the factories 
are mercifully screened from view by 
Groves of trees. TIME Correspondent 
Jerrold Schecter, who was permitted 
by Peking to stay behind in China 
after President Nixon’s departure, vis- 
ited the Yangtze River city of 1.5 mil- 
lion last week. His report: 


TE scars of the Cultural Revolution 
are still visible in Nanking. The uni- 
Versity, unlike those in Shanghai and 
Peking, is still not Operating. But in 
the streets swarms of people, carts 
and children are building, hauling 
—and resolutely following the Maoist 
line. On the way to a commune on 
the outskirts of the city, I passed the 
new Nanking Iron and Steel Works, 
four-story red-brick apartment blocks 
near completion, and a whole series 
Of water-conservation projects. Teams 
of men sang as they hefted a huge 
stone with'ropes and tamped the earth 
into place. Women with Bamboo bas- 
kets „on yokes carried earth to build 
Tefaining walls. Schoolchildren with 
shovels Matched in line to a day’s 
Work in the fields. 


} a 
‘ TA The emphasis here, as elsewhere 
yu iS On self-reliance, revolu- 
| tonary zeal and self-defense. The great 
| miledong Nanking Bridge—100,000 
| ii of Chinese-made steel completed 


in 1968 after eight years of work to 
provide a railroad link over the Yang- 
tze River between North and South 
China—is a national shrine and a po- 
litical rallying point for the Maoist line. 
It is storied in song and film and pic- 
tured on thermos flasks, postcards, beer 
bottles, matchboxes and cake cartons. 
On either side, the approach roadway is 
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na 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE YANGTZE AT NANKING 


two miles long; at each end of the span 
rise two 70-ft. rose-colored towers. 
An exhibition hall in one of the bridge 
towers features a 20-ft. white statue of 
Mao; his poems are engraved in marble 
on the walls. The atmosphere is that of 
a cathedral for Communist construc- 
ton. Visitors are proudly told that 
while the Soviet Union helped build 


nists on a political sett 

as Chiang, now 84, sti ett A 
pei, that is probably out of se 
tion. Considerably jess rent | 
possibility that the Natio c jl 
also some day seek Mosco its | 
protection; the regime hase 
gun to look for new trade ti 
ern Europe. However, Chi f 
distrusted the Russians e 
tionalists are not eager to 
tangled in the alliance than i 
lieve Moscow is trying to ¢ heyi 
tween the Soviet Union Tan ttl 
India. Taiwan could indeed ah 4 
on the advice given last wen E 
gapore’s Minister of State R 
eign Affairs Rahim Ishak. H 4 
that, in the new multipo a 
smaller nations should 
than ever of being 
cold embrace of the 


read 1 


S in 


cli 
lar worl | 
3 be More w 
caught in 
Slants.” 


arorisT | 
fiepainfu 


the Yangtze Ki 
300 miles to 
Chinese did it 


er Pridea at Wah} 
> west, at Nanking d 
Chin d it all themselves afe (APAN 
Naas stoppe | their aid in 1960 K 

cera tea on a contract to supply Ihe C 
_ As my guide emphasized, the bil. eo 
is also a symbol of triumph over the rt 
“revisionists.” At the height of tec" 
tural Revolution, work stopped forna, ae 
months while rival factions in Nank “Tule 
argued bitterly over design deale rane 
Among other. things, the revision Bri col 
—they turned out to be the Minii anal teler 
of Railways and several local panil police 

ficials, all of whom were finally oud viding a 
—wanted the roadway to be only Cle brutal 
meters wide (26 feet); they lost A keding ip 
road is thus a much more genei ihe pai 
19.5 meters (63 feet) wide. The Jtuildup of 
visionists also saw. no need to tte cops 

three huge red flags on the top of M tough hot 
bridge towers to symbolize “the r| ACTI. T 
eral line of Chairman Mao”; the filie Police 
are there today. tiven by | 
lideout in t 
[ewa tWo y 
Mthtee-stoy 
Sot, The 


J ta 

Mao’s line runs all through M 
king. At one school I was treated’ 
recital of songs by the Little Re 
diers Mao Tse-tung Thought longing t 
Then there was the demonstrat 2 guerri 
the People’s Militia, which pe Reda J; 
twice a week. The marksmen ie Kor 
were eight-year-old girls wiog i aes ne 
smaller than the rifles they a eo a 
—ran to the firing line ad Bg? in 
“Heighten our vigilance, det! Him Tile 
motherland!” The targets 2° cg Home 
carried the slogan “Defeat the “igh look q 

ning 


5 j ON 
and all their run INS Care 
gressors and a dent LWhes 


but the children managed a p 
them anyway. The platoon Jenti i the te 
year-old factory, worker ar ait PS 
Wei-kuo, explained that ae watt | iy 
was “entirely defensive. nd YO mi 
mobilize our country old a we 8 
We would not attack first, y Ae et 
ready to mobilize to Iep rs) Rit, 


ans? ig 
truders.” But who? Americar fi 
sians? Japanese? Said Kung: 


to let history tell us.’ 
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DYING POLICE INSPECTOR SHIGEMITSU TAKAMI 


jepainfully measured emotional buildup of a classical Kabuki play. 


it Wu: 
inking § 
j afte HPAN 


1960. x ee 
athe Karuizawa Five 


upply 
The setting: the fashionable moun- 
iin resort town of Karuizawa, 80 
mies northwest of Tokyo. The cast: 
fe young terrorists, a woman: hos- 
Wie, and 1,200 cops equipped with ar- 


edig crane. The scenario—carried live 
“Judin color for 10 hr. 20 min. on na- 
jimal television last week—called for 
te police to rescue the woman, while 
;jaividing any possible charges of po- 
J brutality, In what Takeo Doi, a 
a kding Japanese psychiatrist, likened 
pele) the painfully measured emotional 
‘oll pit of a classical Kabuki play, 
sp of Hi, Cops accomplished that task— 
‘the Ngh not without tragedy. 
the fil ACT 1. The five terrorists, hunted by 
Police for bank robberies, were 
ĉn by the freezing cold from their 


“out in the mountains round Karui- 


riv 


h Niny 
A y me weeks ago. They holed up in 
Red Sior. a lodge used as a summer 


ngin ; five were student radicals 
tn ORE 4 Tagtag collection of ur- 
kke < as that in the past had sky- 
apanese Air Lines plane to 
Bee in 1970, staged riots at 
? ew Jetport, and had lately 
MN scrimiease Of bank robberies and 
d Mta tine. bombings. Now, armed 
ni ina Pistol, three shotguns and 
ade bombs, the bank rob- 
7 A Nie, Car 4 hostage the wife of the 
jem” When taker, Mrs. Yasuko Muta, 
er te the ‘Police tried to rescue the hos- 
d M Becopg jo OTists Opened fire, sending 
trat iy tt ae asty retreat, 
er teen he police brought up re- 
ose tin of fie began a nine-day 
Ul py i endly persuasion. Over 
i by, cer ee address Systems, a po- 
Hii’ “tare, Sued: “Think of your 
als a once now.” Instead, 
e ` Potshots at the ar- 
in ing the loudspeakers. 
© brought in three of 


t Te 


the’ country’s top psychologists for an 
on-the-spot consultation. The scholars. 
shivering in the biting winds, took a 
pensive lock and at last-recommended 
the obyious: do nothing rash that might 
harm the hostage and try to keep the 
cops from catching cold. More vol- 
leys came from the students. 

Next, three of the .boys’ mothers 
were airlifted to the scene to plead 
with their’ sons. Over a loudspeaker 
Mrs. Yoshiko Bando, 50, mother of 
the gang’s leader Kunio Bando, 25, 
first whimpered: “You know what Mr. 
Nixon is doing at this very moment 
in China. He’s meeting with Chairman 
Mao and trying to do what you’ve 
long wanted to do.” Then she nearly 
screamed: “Come on out. Your job’s 
done and finished.” The terrorists re- 
sponded with ‘silence. The frustrated 
police next turned to psychological 
wartare, flooding the lodge with blind- 
‘ing light and bombarding it with thun- 
derously loud recordings of marching 
troops and traffic noise to keep the 
boys from sleeping. Meanwhile, the 
TV public—92.2% of all viewers, by 
one rating—flooded police switch- 
boards with their own tactical sug- 
gestions, like calling in a hypnotist to 
mesmerize the radicals by remote con- 
trol. A young snack-bar operator, vol- 
unteering to be a substitute hostage, 
ran through the police cordon and 
was shot dead by the radicals. 

act it, Concluding that over 200 
hours of captivity had brought the hos- 
tage to a point beyond endurance, the 
police brought up a huge mobile crane 
with a 1.5-ton demolition ball to smash 
holes in the lodge’s wall. Through the 
gaping holes the cops poured an al- 
most endless barrage of 300 tear-gas 
canisters and 60 tons of freezing wa- 
ter. Finally the pice nae ae 

ops were shot in the , anc | 

Bitte way to hospital. The Bouse 

ea re 
d again. [he 

ieee ath their hostage unharmed. 


While Kunio Bando and his ac- 
complices were jailed and the angry 
public mourned the police deaths, Ku- 
nio’s father, a former hotel manager. 
gave the final dramatic touch to the af- 
fair by hanging himself from a tree. 
Composed in traditional Samurai style, 
the note- he left said: “With my death 
I offer apologies for crimes committed 
by my son. Do not accuse the other sur- 
viving members of my family.” 


PAKISTAN 


Mounting Troubles 


As freezing rain lashed an old farm- 
house on Pakistan’s northwest frontier, 
the leader of the country’s 6,000,000- 
member Pathan community, Khan 
Abdul Wali Khan, huddled over a 
stove and talked politics with several 
grizzled elders. In words as dark and 
foreboding as the winter night, he hint- 
ed that Pakistan, already defeated, di- 
vided and demoralized, might be veer- 
ing toward further fragmentation. “We 
refuse to be treated like East Pak- 
istan,” the tall, gray-maned Wali told 
TIME Correspondent Dan Coggin, re- 
ferring to the Frontier and Baluchistan 
provinces where his pro-Soviet Na- 
tional Awami Party predominates. He 
refused to speak openly of secession, 
but added ominously: “The potential- 
ities are quite clear.” 

Smuggled Rifles.’ The further 
breakup of Pakistan is a nightmare 
that has become a possibility—though 
no more than that as yet—in the af- 
termath of last December's war with 
India. Since then, continued martial 
law has provided a focus for the his- 
toric nationalism of the warlike Pa- 
than and Baluch tribesmen. Russian- 
supplied automatic rifles are being 
smuggled across the frontier from Af- 
ghanistan, evidently destined for the 
6,000-strong Zalme Pakhtoon (Pathan 
Youth). A bloody riot erupted in Quet- 
ta, a city-in Baluchistan, after Prime 
Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto appointed 
governors for the two provinces from 
his own party, despite the fact that 
the National Awami Party holds ma- 
jorities in the provincial assemblies. 

Last week, as an unmistakable sig- 
nal to his restive countrymen, Bhutto 
moved abruptly to shake up Pakistan’s 
demoralized armed forces. After tak- 
ing the precaution of placing the tele- 
vision station under guard and tem- 
porarily closing down the telegraph 
office, he went on the air to announce 
that he had sacked the army and air 
force commanders, who had helped 
him gain power last December, He ac- 
cused them of “Bonapartist tenden- 
cies,” apparently meaning that they 
were meddling in political affairs. As 
the army's new chief of staff, Bhutto 
named none other than Lieut. General 
Tikka Khan, the man who supervised 
last year’s brutal repression in East 
Pakistan, and is also known for his 


nepen ear 


role in crushing a separatist movement 
in Baluchistan ten years ago. 

The appointment of Tikka Khan 
can hardly help but make more dif- 
ficult any new approach to breakaway 
Bangladesh, but Bhutto evidently had 
other priorities in mind. “I cannot 
allow Pakistan to become incapacitated 
by actions of certain elements in the 
country,” he declared. “We have the 
machinery, and an efficacious machin- 
ery, if people try to take the law in 
their own hands.” Pakistan, he added, 
is in “a total crisis, in all spheres.” 

Separatism is thus only the worst 
of a host of problems facing Bhutto’s 
two-month-old government. It is a 
symptom of rapidly spreading disil- 
lusionment among Pakistanis, whose 

i hopes were raised when Bhutto took 
power last December and promised a 
prompt return to democracy and an 
“economic and social revolution.” But 
despite a flurry of decrees, little has 
been accomplished. Pakistan’s ills have 
been compounded by a postwar’ eco- 
nomic tailspin and a precipitous de- 
terioration of law-and-order. Items: 
> Troops and militia were called 
out after striking policemen lodted 
shops, cut telephone lines, beat up pol- 
iticians and fought students in Lahore 
and Peshawar. The cops were demand- 
ing higher pay and an end to interfer- 
ence and high-handedness by members 
of Bhutto's Pakistan People’s Party. 
> In Karachi alone, 45,000 factory 
workers have been laid off. Industrial 
production is running at a third of ca- 
pacity. The government, deprived of 
foreign aid for nearly a year, is al- 
most bankrupt and is $120 million be- 
hind in foreign-debt repayments. 
> Despite the government’s new 
labor policy boosting workers’ wages, 
the country is still beset by strikes 
and gheraos, the South Asian practice 
Of besieging bosses in their offices un- 
til they meet labor demands. 
> Almost daily, large delegations 
of angry wives, mothers, sisters and 
girl friends troop to Bhutto’s office in 
Rawalpindi for fresh assurance that 
he is trying to speed the return of 
94,000 Pakistani prisoners of war held 
by India. When Indo-Pakistani nego- 
tiations begin, probably later this 
month, Bhutto will be forced to bar- 
gain at a serious disadvantage in pris- 
Oners (Pakistan holds only 600) as 
well as territory seized in the De- 
cember fighting (5-1 in India’s favor). 
_ Bhutto made a Strong effort last 
week to win renewed support. He an- 
nounced a long-awaited land reform 
rogram that “will®break the back of 
feudalism.” Under the new plan, the 
Ceiling on individual holdings will drop 
irom 500 to 150 acres of irrigated 
tand, and from 1,000 to 300 acres of 
dry land, Moni the rich men af- 
fected, pledged Bhutto, will be his 
own family, which owns a 4,000-acre 
ate at Larkana an bad Province. 
l ut taces widespread 
clinging to martial law 


and delaying his country’s return to de- . 


mocracy.. Opponents suspect that he 
is using the delay for political ad- 


vantage. An interim constitution, now — 


under preparation, is believed by his ri- 
vals to provide for. a presidential in- 
stead of a parliamentary system of 
government—with Bhutto as a su- 
premely powerful President. He prom- 
ises to lift martial law and restore 
democracy “well before the end of 
the year.” But in the meantime, he 
told Correspondent Coggin, “martial 
law serves as a psychological deterrent 
to other forms of unrest.” Bhutto is 
thus relying on martial law—and on 
the tough Tikka Khan—to hold the 
country together. 
NEWSPHOT-PICTORIAL 


MIDDLE EAST 


Almond-Blossom Battles 


In the foothills of Lebanon’s Mount 
Hermon last week, the quiet of almond- 
blossom time was shattered by the 
whine of jets, the clatter of tank treads 
and the thunder of explosions. Israel 
continued its attacks on Palestinian 
guerrilla bases inside Lebanon (TIME, 
March 6), and the fighting there in- 
directly led to a skirmish on the Syr- 
ian border and at least temporarily 
deprived the fedayeen of one more 
base of operation against Israel. 

The battles began when Israeli 
troops, in reprisal for the deaths of 


occupied by guerrillas, 


six people at fedayeen 
guerrilla bases in “Fatahlangs Atay 


the Hasbani River pnd 


Gavin Scott after 
lage of Rashaya al 
five communities that 
cupied overnight. Alerteq by r } 
of a spotter plane and the t 
coming artillery rounds, the 50 
tian villagers had taken 
their church. Israeli soldiers dyno 
15 houses, twelve of which had 


and bulla 


dirt roads to permit’ a Speedy 


if necessary. They also left be 
Warnings in Arabic: “Jf you i 
want your villages and homes har 
you. must keep the F 
them.” In all, Israel 


50° houses demolished and from ¢ 


to 80 guerriilas kille ine ih ine resi 
raids, : er . 

The immediate effect of the ae. it 
was to create a crisis in Leban afte 
whose fragile Christian-Moslem Polar was 
ical entente was shattered two Yteleing wi 
ago following similar Israeli raids anfgreek gov 


a Lebanese army crackdown on ets yp to t 
rilla activities. Under an agreementidaponded 
lowing that flare-up, Lebanon had the dis 
the fedayeen more or less take over Fair, score 
tahland in return for pledges not ds office 
move into the viliages or fire into Wire bishe 
rael from Lebanese territory. fit they w 
Decisive Move. That agreema(enadios 
obviously no longer held, and Lebansitopric 0 
President Suleiman Franjieh, after sast of B 
cessfully petitioning the United Nato, crowd 
tions- Security Council to censure Himos" resi 
rael, held worried meetings at his Ba}Betraitor | 
da Palace residence outside Beirut. “fiile, 100, 
stead of wasting our energies Mlarios’ 
shouting and unproductive chantinii a presi 
Franjieh finally suggested, “why don} uthbishop’ 
we give blood generously to the RAR: biggest 
Cross so we may care for our CMittiosretuy 
alties.” In a more decisive move, L*Mysed ex 
anese troops moved into Fatahland ifs Was s 
police and contain the fedayeen. 5 p Utmost 
Many of the 5,000 guerrillas A er he to 
timated to have been- in the pe 
treated into the wooded bordera 
near Syria. Soon fighting shi i 
Syria’s Golan Heights, overlooki "a yO 
rael. For the first time in 21 ma a 
in support of ground fighters, al 
lescent Syrian MIG-17s either padi 
Israeli positions, as Damasci al g 
or dumped their bombs in ‘ating 
the’Israelis reported. The figh usd 
brief; with its capital of Dane cen 
gerously close to the prese re 
fire line—only 30 miles sepa D 
—Syria has good reason Mhea 
such battles escalate. Even $0, onii 
rillas may now attempt to W 
the fighting, both to revenge ‘cipal 
attacks and to influence mun mo 
tions that will be held late 1 rp 
in Palestinian towns on t 
West Bank. “Violence can 
to violence,” lamented è 
Arab-language newspaPe ry. 
“which itself begets furthe 
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chbishoP i Jeader of 500,000 
bt spine ia president of the is- 
K CYP"? Turkish secular govern- 
dads O°" pis problems have been 
Mont, Lately, il as the Greek gov- 
folly CME hens pressured him with 


f irot 
c 
to fa a change, the a 
zh ariencing ecclesiastical com- 
tis e the annual synod of the 
Hm ierarchy, three bishops in- 
on Jaw—unused for at 
hundred years—forbidding bish- 
Be old church and state posts si- 
JE aneously. They moved that Ma- 
Ting pros resign the presidency. Pale 
The bishops’ action was curiously 
the Tailgpyed; it has been more than twelve 
Lebaran, after all, since the bearded eth- 
em Polfch was first elected Presid at. Sus- 
WO Yealeeing with good reason that the 
raids anlGreek government had put. the bish- 
ON guess up to their protest, Cypriot Greeks 
ment ft¥ponded riotously. In Paphos, capital 
1 had if the district where Makarios was 
Over Fim, scores of cassocked priesis seized 
s not We ofice of Gennadios, one of the 
intolire bishops involved, and declared 
tut they were no longer loyal to him. 
Atmnadios had wisely stayed in the 
#topric of Kitium in Limassol as a 
ftersiieest of Bishop Anthimos. But there 
ted Nin crowds beat at the doors of An- 
isure Himes’ residence, screaming “Out with 


assembly since Ma- 
Cyprus from British- 
1959, and His Beat- 


Me suitably moved. “I will do 

ilas OM he tola neon worthy of this 
: t 

areal) Thes e crowd. 


ynod can force Makari 

offs > e Makarios out 
ealt hop, although this would be 
xing Hoy mn unpopular. By making a 
monii ynys POPularity, Makarios 
oy nee “scored the point that 
‘tall ite he Reet to topple him would 
padi Ssibility of civil war. 
jeld, 4 
ng" 
usi 
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to!) Benes ; 
eo nN Frene a midnight Mediterranean 
si Mache customs agents last week 
weet emps e Shrimp boat Caprice 
al lg toast, ‘Dim of Time) off the Riv- 
mor tayo pe Owner, a 58-year-old 
CU Ate trefu perator named Marcel 
ya At upod to answer a radio 
sale EOS acs CNgines, so the agents 
a It? it, ae the vessel’s bow and 
le Nous Foucan frantically threw 
Apers overboard and, 


RANCE 


while being taken back to port, slipped 
over the side. The next morning he 
was recaptured, exhausted, near the 
walls of Marseille’s harbor fortress. 

The agents had been watching the 
Caprice des Temps for some time 
—though for what they were never ex- 
actly sure. Captain Boucan had as- 
sociated with cigarette smugglers in 
the past and his 60-ton, 216-ft. boat 
had been extensively refitted for trans- 
atlantic crossing (it had in fact made 
two trips to Miami). But it had not of 
late ventured noticeably from the coast 
—and certainly never to the shrimp- 
fishing grounds. 

Once the ship was captured, the 
French police could not find a reason 
to hold either the vessel or its skip- 
per. An initial search revealed noth- 
ing. Then, a full day later, the agents 
suddenly noted that the ship’s concrete 
ballast seemed to be oddly positioned. 
They attacked the concrete with pick- 
axes. In the center they discovered a 
cache that contained 40 plastic bags 
of pure heroin—presumably processed 
in the South of France and destined 
for the U.S. French officials an- 
nounced that the narcotics haul was 
the largest in history: 937 lbs. of pure 
heroin worth between $180 million 
and $400 million on the streets of 
New York City, depending on the ex- 
tent to which it is diluted. It was 
enough to supply every addict in the 
U.S. for a month. 


ao 

Two other drug developments: in 
Geneva the district attorney issued an 
arrest warrant for Huchang Davallou, 
a member of the imperial entourage 
of the Shah of Iran, and charged him 
with supplying 35 gm. of pure opium 
to an Iranian resident of Geneva. Po- 
lice discovered that Davallou was pro- 
tected by diplomatic immunity. The 
Shah angrily broke off a skiing hol- 
iday in St. Moritz and, with Davallou 
in hand, quickly schussed back to Te- 
heran. Swiss papers noted sarcastically 
that the Shah’s regime had executed 
scores of Iranians for the same of- 
fense: trafficking in drugs. 


ETHIOPIAN EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE (LEFT) WITH SUDAN'S PRESIDENT NUMEIRY 
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In Istanbul, a 14-year-old English 
tourist, Timothy Davey, was sentenced 
to six years and three months in pris- 
on on charges of conspiring to sell 
more than 50 Ibs. of hashish. As a pub- 
lic uproar erupted in Britain, the Turk- 
ish embassy in London vainly noted 
that the schoolboy could have received 
a much more severe sentence. The out- 
raged British found the Turkish court's 
heavy-handed treatment of the boy 
difficult to understand. For centuries, 
Turkish farmers have grown fields of 
poppies that have become a prime 
source of the heroin sold in the U.S. 
Only last June, in response to pressure 
and financial aid from Washington, the 
Turks promised to stop growing pop- 
pies after the 1972 harvest. 


SUDAN 


AVictory for Humanity 


Of all the brushfire wars that have 
raged in black Africa during the ear- 
ly years of independence, none has 
been uglier or more intractable than 
the civil war in the Sudan. For 16 
years, the 4,000,000 black Africans of 
the southern Sudan have been pitted 
against the 11 million mostly Arab 
northerners. An estimated 500.000 Su- 
danese, most of them southerners, have 
been killed; hundreds of grass-hut vil- 
lages have been bombed, sacked and 
burned by the northern army and some- 
times by the southern guerrillas, the 
Anyanya (named for the poison ex- 
tracted from scorpions or cobras). 

Suddenly, however, that most re- 
lentless of civil wars appears to be at 
an end, One day next week, if all 
goes well, a peace treaty will be signed 
at Addis Ababa, the capital of neigh- 
boring Ethiopia, by the leaders of the 
two sides: Major General Jaafar Nu- 
meiry, President of the Sudan, and 
Major General Joseph Lagu, com- 
mander of the Anyanya. 

The negotiations began in mid-Feb- 
ruary under the auspices of Ethiopian 
Emperor Haile Selassie, and almost 


TERROR 1 


foundered over how to guarantee the 
southerners” security against reprisals 
following the signing of an agreement. 
At that point the Emperor called the 
negotiators. to his palace and guar- 
anteed the southerners’ well-being in 
his own name and that of the 41-na- 
ia tion Organization for African Unity. 
' The rebels then abandoned their de- 
i mand for a separate army, and the 
| Sudanese government in Khartoum 
| i agreed to grant more autonomy for 
the south than it had originally 

| intended. 
i Under a new constitution, the south 
| will have its own Regional President, 
parliament and police; only foreign af- 
3 fairs. currency and defense will be con- 
trolled by Khartoum. The army in 
= _ the south will be evenly split between 
southern and northern commanders 
and men. A majority of the approx- 
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imately 12,000 Anyanya will be am- 
nestied into the Sudanese army. 

The settlement must now be ac- 
cepted by the fighting men on both 
sides. That will be made easier for 
| the southerners because Lagu—a di- 
| ‘Minutive career soldier who in recent 
» years built the Anyanya into a unified 

military and political foree—will like- 
“ly become their first Regional Pres- 
ident. He shares credit for the set- 
_tlement with Numeiry, who has worked 
tor reconciliation with the south against 


fajor General Khalid Abbas, who op- 
Posed the negotiations. 

In a sense, the peace settlement 
counte modern Sudanese his- 
i is it does an enmity 
€xisted between the Tegion’s 
ms and blacks since the days 
n Arab Slave traders made Teg- 
forays into southern Sudan. Yet 
5 will obviously benefit from 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 
Flouting the Charter 


The Argentine freighter Santos 
Vega, now on the high seas, is due to 
dock at New Orleans this month with 
a cargo of Rhodesian chrome. The 
shipment violates the sanctions against 
trade with Rhodesia imposed by the 
United Nations Security Council in 
1966 and marks the first time the 
U.S. has deliberately ignored its U.N. 
charter obligations. j 

The U.N.’s Sanctions Committee 
is investigating allegations that a num- 
ber of European, Asian and Latin 
American countries have continued to 
trade with Rhodesia. There is also wide- 
spread suspicion that some of the over- 
priced “Russian” chrome the U.S. is 
currently buying originates in Rho- 
desia. Still, as the harsh criticism of 
the U.S. in the Security Council in- 
dicated last week, those who break 
the rules of the game in a worid 
Where appearance often counts more 
than reality should not be surprised 
when the other players cry foul. 


Trial Balloon 


Greece’s 31-year-old King Con- 
stantine has lived in exile since 1967, 
but his throne has been protected by 
a constitution proclaimed in 1968 by 
his country’s ruling junta. Any public 
suggestion that the monarchy be abol- 
ished is a crime, punishable by at 
least five years’ imprisonment. 

Or so it seemed until last week, 
when three Athens newspapers—all of 
whom support the junta—simulta- 
neously blossomed with editorials ques- 
tioning Constantine's continued role. 
One even called for a new constitution 
that would make Greece a presidential 
Tepublic. What was going on? Ap- 
Parently the regime was trying to find 
Out if the King was still popular. If 
so, the junta could only have been en- 
couraged by the apathetic public re- 
sponse to the editorials. The colonels’ 
evident goal: a republican system, with 
an army man—probably Premier 
George Papadopoulos—as_ President. 


The Macedonian Fuse 


If the Balkans are still the powder 
keg of Europe, Macedonia may well 
be the fuse. The issue that could pro- 
vide the spark is a century-old con- 
troversy over whether the Macedonians 
are a distinct strain of southern Slavs 
entitled to an autonomous republic 
within Yugoslavia, or whether they 
are Bulgars and should be part of Bul- 
garia. Bulgaria pressed its claim that 
the Macedonians are really Bulgars 
until last year, when Soviet Party Chief 
Leonid Brezhnev visited Sofia. After 
that, the Bulgarians suddenly softened 
their propaganda attacks against Yu- 
goslavia over the issue, 

Many Yugoslavs believe that 


Brezhnev, with an eye tow if 
project. a European Securit hi} 
ence, may have prevailed tips C 

garians to make a few one N 
the interests of Balkan ss 


2 ami 
worries the Yugoslavs jg that -Wl he 
conference is held the Soviet n he hi 
turn to their old game of S est0 


the Bulgarians to harass y, Mi 10 t 
over the Macedonian questio” 
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Moscow and Jerusal Pom 
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Officially the Soviet Union ap 9S m 
rael have had no diplo nd ps 
since the Six-Day War in 1967, py fee 
officially, starting last r P 
least six meetings have b Phi 
Switzerland, Italy Rt pions, x 
representatives of the two cou Maps- ; 
The purpose of the meetin 
at the request of the Russi 
seek grounds on which 
tions can be resumed, 

The Russians have a number of, fied GC 
sons for talking to Israel. They wale, perfor 
neither another Middle East war agiled wt 
confrontation with the U.S., and cod Pong Dad 
munication with Israel is one Way nbassad 
help avoid either. They also feel di\hereupOr 
advantaged because Washington is siha voce 
represented in both Cairo and Jen 
salem. And they want the Suez Ci 
reopened; apparently they hope ti 
the offer of better. relations with Me 
cow might persuade Israel to pull bai 
troops from the canal. 

Presumably to demonstrate g 
faith, the Russians have been car 
to avoid any clashes over Sinai W [esser 
tween Egypt-based, Soviet-flown Mh birthd 
and Israeli jets. They also coordinatie sob or 
talks that were held in Europe duni 
the past three months between Ist Here Hust 
and Egyptian diplomats over reopentii 
of the canal. The discussions provith 
unproductive. 


The Black Australians 


Since -Australia’s 150,000 ab 
ines constitute only about 1% “a 
country’s population, they have ii 
had much clout in Australian Poi j’ 
Last December, however, ra 4 
young “Abos,” calling the ee 
“black Australians,” staged a ci 
demonstration in Brisbane. For z 
month, to dramatize their case nt 
tights, they have been opera act 
eleven-tent “Abo Embassy _ bal 
from Parliament House 1n i 
“We are tired of hanging an a 
white man’s door waiting for ciwio 
cried Abo Journalist Jobn vor M 
The Abos’ next target: Mar tod 
ter Ralph Hunt, whom they : 
feat in elections late this ye4 ` cati 

This week the Australia po 
will decide whether to cee J 
to remove the Abo Embasy is ) 
nearby lawn. If the ano who. 
away peacefully, the m to Të 
have to decide whethe none % 
them by force will Ks antl 
than Interior Minister i 
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E woo onors that Princeton from Burton: the flat, eatea 
pihe MBa an alumnus—went this amond given by 17th century Indian 
A pesto w, youngest recipient a Biss Shah Jahan to his wife, Mumtaz Mahal 
z p10 Mise, said President ae ae whom he built the Taj Mahal. 
tion, “Yon Be from his determined on Shah Richard promised to match the 
p gots forts we may look for- cost of the pendant (guesstimate: $100.- 


in our mines, high- 
less explosive ac- 
i cleaner 


000) with a donation 
also said he would 
amount equal to 


_to charity; he 
give UNICEF an 
the bill for the 


io more safety 
| factories. 


our gas pipelines, 


‘oultry on our tables. and party (perhaps another $70,000). There 

public representation An the was no shortage of flowers or bal- 
“nagement of large BURNS Corb loons or big names, such as Princess 
leet the $1,500 prize was awarded Grace of Monaco, Ringo Starr, Mi- 

y betyg agyear-old Ralph Nader. chael Caine and Raquel Welch (whose 
t a cast on her recently broken wrist 


Country E Genny Gomi 
8S, bel gidtime Swing King enny G od 
ANS, is Joan, playing a one-night x b with 
mal rahe hand at the Palais de Chai lot in 
a was honored to receive one de- 


was quickly loaded with autographs). 
And there were plenty of little names. 
as well—including an impressive Welsh 
‘ choir made up of five of Burton’s broth- 
dered Goodman fan backstage after ers and three of his sisters. plus 
dip performance. “T was pa ‘ticularly their spouses. 

Wired when you played Zm: a Ding Eas Wie a 

yng Daddy from Dumas, said U.S. The fact that it was leap-year day 
Yiinbassador to France Arihu: Watson. probably had nothing to do with it. 
iNyfereupon the ambassador gave out but while Britain’s Prime Minister Ed- 


on is sith a vocal: ward Heath was suggesting in the 
ind Jer House of Commons that 60-year-old 
eZ Can) na ding dong daddy from Labor M.P. Barbara Castle should take 
ope thi == Dumas her parliamentary question to one of 
ith i And you oughta see me do my his ministers, she suddenly broke in: 
pull ba] stuff. “I cannot, my dear boy.” The 55-year- 


lma ding dong papa from Harlem 


old Prime Minister paused, then icily 
And you oughta see me strut. 


informed the House: “I am not the 
right honorable ladys dear boy.” 
Blushing to the roots of her red hair, 
Mrs. Castle sat down. It was also gaffe 
time in Ottawa’s Parliament: Prime 
Minister Pierre Trudeau referred on the 
floor to the opposition leader’s “god- 
damned question.” Two days later he 
apologized on an open-line radio pro- 
gram. “I agree that one shouldn't use 
profanity,” he told a shocked lady who 
called in. “I’m sure my grandmother 
wouldn’t like it at all. I’m really sorry.” 


a 

lesser ladies may slide past their 
ABk birthdays with nothing but a pri- 
dint sob or two to mark the occasion. 
e duniit Elizabeth Taylor. In Budapest, 
n Tsrië fitere Husband Richard Burton is mak- 
ope amovie called Bluebeard, the beau- 
prowl 40-year-old invited some 200 

tends in f 
‘couple of days of drinking and danc- 
laughing and looking at the 
girl and her jewels. The lat- 
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ancing and laughing and looking at Elizabeth. 


LESTER MADDOX WITH & WITHOUT 


What Senator William Proxmire is 
doing the hard way with his hair trans- 
plants, Lieutenant Governor Lester 
Maddox has accomplished in one fell 
swoop. Returning to the state senate 
after a longish lunch hour, a new- 
look Maddox explained: “Sorry I'm 
late—I had to stop and get my new 
hair.” Later, looking vaguely avuncular 
in his sandy gray toupee. he pro- 
claimed himself a pacesetter. “You re- 
member when I rode backwards on 
my bicycle—now everybody is buying 
bicycles,” he observed. “You just 
watch, pretty soon everybody will be 
buying hairpieces.” 

a 

Retiring after no less than 46 vears 
with the New York Philharmonic. the 
world’s top virtuoso on the kettledrums. 
Saul Goodman, let fall some acerbic 
sidelights on conductors he has known. 
Willem Mengelberg: “A very arrogant 
man. I think he was sure he looked 
like Beethoven.” Artur Rodzinski: “The 
kind of fellow who made the mu- 
sicians give him a birthday party at 
his own-house.” Seiji Ozawa: “An au- 
dience eye-catcher. More than that I 
can’t say about him.” Well, one thing 
more: “He’s an egomaniac.” Tympanist 
Goodman's own weakness—or perhaps 
strength—is a Casey Stengelian war 
with words. Conductor Lorin Maazel re- 
calls Goodman's indignation over the 
original acoustics in Lincoln Centers 
Philharmonic Hall: “Whats the point 
of music played in a concert hall, if 
the guys who can’t hear what theyre 
playing, are heard by people who 
wished they hadn*t?” 

a 

Men are just going to have to get 

used to it, and in the meantime, Conrad 
Chisholm, 55, is setting them all a good 
example. As the husband of Presiden- 
tial Candidate Shirley Chisholm, he has 
taken leave from his job as a private in- 
vestigator in New York City to chauf- 
feur the candidate around, research her 
speeches and “see that she’s fed, 
clothed, eats on time and gets to her ap- 
pointments. Shirley's the one out there 
making it, not me.” Non-Chauvinist 
Conrad adds: “If you are a man—and 
a mature man—you do everything to 
maintain your wife’s stardom.” 


AMERICAN NOTES 
Chinoiserie 


One of the more visible reper- 
cussions of Richard Nixon’s China trip 
has been a sudden American appetite 
for things Chinese. In New York City’s 
Chinatown, according to one food 
wholesaler’s estimate, restaurant busi- 
ness has increased 25% since the Pres- 
ident went to Peking. Part of the rise 
may have been due to the recent Chi- 

- nese New Year, but the televised spec- 
tacle of the Nixons sitting down to 
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eight-course Mandarin dinners obyi- 
ously set many salivary glands to work. 


s accustomed 
suddenly de- 
ead of the fa- 
spicier Man- 


ular psychological accommodation to 
a new turn in foreign policy. There 
was, of course, no evidence that the 
Chinese were overcome by a corre- 
sponding yen for hamburgers. 


Unnatural Disaster 


Last month the County of Los An- 
geles installed $74,504 worth of plas- 
tic trees and plants along nearly two 
miles of roadway (Time, Feb. 21). 
The artificial vegetation, it turns out, 
is not immune to unnatural disasters. 
In outrage at this final victory of plas- 
tic, someone -set fire to many of the 
trees and sawed up others. The ru- 
ined trees were quickly replaced. But 
the county board of supervisors, dis- 
turbed at the lengths to which pro- 
testers would go to get rid of the 
fakes, decided that they would grant 
no more contracts to install plastic 
plant life. 


Old Folks’ Liberation 


Having mobilized a youth corps 
of consumer advocates over the past 


Ti your Chinese 
Pre Khe KEL OIEM ERE HEM G He, | iene quite as good 
tion on 


several years, Ralph Nader has now 

begun work on an old folks’ lib- 

eration movement. Last week, with 

an initial group of four retired pro- 

fessionals, Nader established a force 
that he expects to function as a clear- 
inghouse for information about and 
for the elderly. Nader’s first volunteers 
plan, among other things, to coordinate 
investigations into such problems as 
nursing homes, employment for older 
workers, retirement income and pre- 
scription drugs. 

The nation’s 20 million citizens 
over 65—10% of the population—rep- 
resent a potentially powerful lobbying 
force. Nader’s “Retired Professional 
Group” will begin by concentrating 
on problems of the elderly, but even- 
tually, as he notes, “it will become ap- 
Parent that the problems of our so- 
ciety are seamless and ageless,” 


Numbered for Life 


Even though many Americans feel 
that they are codified and computerized 
enough as it is, the Senate ‘Finance 
Committee last week approved a bill 
that would Tequire every child en- 
tering the first grade to be issued a So- 
cial Security card and number to carry 
with him through life. The immediate 
Purpose of the measure would be to 
make it harder for people on welfare 


to shea Universal distribution at an 


tly age would make it more dif- 


ficult for anyone to apply fo 
cial Security cards later 
words, a number in a central file oH 
track a person for life from © Woy) 
imately the age of six, Such a Pot 
would further enable the Gova Ri 
to amass information on Citizens 
Store it in a central Computer und 
single identification number, To it 
no one has suggested using tattoos i 


fate 


Bum Steer 


h The „overall grand champion 
this year’s prestigious National Westen 
Stock Show in Denver was a gleanljHE PRES 
ing 1,200-Ib. Aberdeen Angus ste 
named Big Mac. His name alone wa 
enough ‘o attract the Owners of | 
group of McDonald’s hamburger fran 
chises around Denver. They paid $14, 
250 for the black steer, planning ee 
use him to promote the McDonald's yll toric © 
perburger also known as Big Mac, {ould hay 

It is now a local joke among Der} sequen 
ver cattlemen that the steer shoul Richard N 
have been named after a rival chain ach a hi 
hamburger, the Whopper. It seems thi pblic's e 
Big Mac may actually be a whi tis bein 
Charolais steer named Jeep. It also tiude eve 
pears that he was dyed black for tien $o, t 
show, for which the Charolais breë Ùt what i 
is not eligible, and entered as an At Malle voy 
gus. A previous owner of the animil o a 
which was reported to have died Is K aps, f 
November of hardware sickness (frot ed y 
eating metal, like barbed wire), sp% Bays 
ted Big Mac at the show and ú Sn sh 
clared him “the spitting image of Je i i of 
except that he’s black instead of whl thirst 
With a protest lodged, the sA Revita 

prize money was withheld, antia One 
$14,250 sale was. halted. For the te Chie 
ment Big Mac—or Jeep, or whe w 
it is—was settled on a suburbana 
turning whiter and whiter by the 
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BIG MAC (OR JEEP) 
Growing whiter. 
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a sleal THE PRESIDENCY 
US stee| 
lone ya D ent 
TS of | 
ger frat esc 
aid $4. 
i if is generally expected oi great: 
iald'sgll toric. events these days that’ 
fac, _tiould have some immediate, dramatic 
ng Dea}itmsequences, No one could deny that 
- shoul Richard Nixon’s Peking summit was 
| chai\fith a historic moment, or that the 
ems thi} llic’s expectations were intensified 
a whit} Nits being the first event of such mag- 
also ap Mude ever to be staged for television. 
for (| Ben so, there is a widespread feeling 
s bree) lat what followed the President's dra: 
an ArjMllc voyage was somewhat <anticli- 
anim} "lic, a bit of a letdown—except, 
ied ls}'haps, for returning journalists and 
s (froe| M*ials, Who found themselves instant 
), Spar a ities in demand for interviews 
nd a nak shows. Abroad, the trip caused 
of Jeep hae comment and speculation, 
white, aorable and unfavorable. By 
e Sills, the U.S. reacti h 
nd te! ettcay aie action was rather 
m. Cte oft Silastic. 
we he Chics X larger controversies over 
» fart & about wh yage, in fact, seemed to 
day People’s R. could, or should, visit 
the Presider oie next. In the wake 
Ieticang pects trip, the lineup of 
Wing al 8er to go to China was 
al Tuy 


and David Eisenhower and 
Et to Peki die Cox have been in- 
also 8 28 tourists. Invitations 
es Mi een extended to Senate 
ot mich © Mansfield and Hugh 
WS Speak to the annoyance of 
NY Lea er Carl Albert and Mi- 
d Wh Gerald Ford, who won- 
ey could not’ go too. 
x; that if the institutional 
ould be tected, “appropriate 
Onse ne taken. An apologetic 
eed the Congressmen 
fo tations from Peking 
p Coming. 
ag Spirit of ’76 brought 
Ome last week, he was 
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clearly euphoric. The. festive atmo- 
sphere at Andrews: Air Force Base 
—where Vice President Spiro Agnew 
headed the welcoming committee 
—more than made up for the tepid re- 
ception that greeted Nixon in Peking. 
While trumpets blared out Hail to the 
Chief, the plane taxied up to the edge 
of the crowd of cheering thousands, 
with the whole scene captured on 
television. ; 

“We have demonstrated,” said Nix- 
on, “that nations with very big and fun- 
damental differences can learn to dis- 
cuss those differences calmly, rationally 
and frankly, without compromising 
their principles. This is the basis of a 
structure for peace.” 

Quick Mind. To keep up the spir- 
it of summitry, Nixon and Foreign Pol- 
icy Adviser Henry Kissinger spent 
much of last week briefing Cabinet of- 
ficers, congressional leaders and news- 
men on what had gone on behind the 
scenes in Peking. The President laid 
to rest all doubts that Mao Tse-tung 
is nothing more than a senile fig- 
urehead. For all his years and ill- 
nesses, Nixon said, he has a “very 
quick mind.” (Kissinger also described 
Mao as having an earthy sense of 
humor.) Why, then, did the President 
talk with the Chairman for only an 
hour? The time was sufficient, Nixon 
replied, because the talk was kept on 
a high philosophical plane. How prof- 
itable that summit conversation was 
can only be conjectured, since phi- 
losophy is not gene considered 

ixon’s strong point. z 
NRE ee equally impressed with 
Chou En-lai and awed. by his energy. 
“He was as fresh at the end of a long 
conversation as at the beginning, ne 
President said. “Here is a man o. 
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“My fellow Americans and Democratic 
revisionist candidates . . .” 
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“He's changing the name to 
‘The House of Heavenly Peace and _ 
Tranquillity and Re-Election“ 
PERRETE RO T. 


who acted like he was in his 40s.” 
Nixon and Kissinger were struck: by 
Chou's toughness and assurance as a 
bargainer as well as by his mastery of 
detail—when it served the Premier’s 
purpose. He was well-briefed on the 
facts of Nixon's life, for instance. At 
a banquet in Shanghai, he studied the 
menu to make sure that changes he 
had ordered had been made. Chou 
may, in fact, have been a little too at- 
tentive to detail. After American re- 
porters discovered that the well- 
dressed, cheerful Chinese milling about 
the Ming tombs with transistor radios 
had been planted there to impress the 
Visitors, he told Nixon by way of apol- 
ogy: “We don’t claim to be perfect. 
We shouldn't have done it.” A 
Pragmatic Way. In the briefings 
Nixon and Kissinger expressed enthu- 
siasm about the communiqué, though 
perhaps with less justification. They ar- 
gued that the statement had been more 
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PAT NIXON WINKING AT AGNEW DURING HOMECOMING CEREMONY 
What could Premier Chou En-lai be saying to his Barry 


trouble for the Chinese than for the 
Americans. The U.S. negotiators ap- 
proached the document in a pragmatic, 
legalistic way; the ideological Chinese 
labored over every word to make sure 
that it was in harmony with principle 
—the thought of Chairman Mao. Al- 
though the communiqué contained no 
concessions by Peking, Nixon felt that 
_ it was the most moderate statement 
Of the Chinese position he had eyer 
Seen, That was important, since the 
document was to be published in ey- 
_ £1 Newspaper in China. For the first 
since the Communists came to 
Power, a complete American Statement 
Of policy would be read by the Chi- 
g ea A anon wanted it to 
eC nothing offensive or i 
bell pe g seemingly 
ie. The stickiest point, of course, was 
‘Taiwan. Kissinger insisted that, ap- 


aia to the contrary, the U.S. 
ad not given anything away. The 


promise ultimately to withdraw all U.S. 
military forces from the island, he 
said, was a symbolic concession to get 
negotiations started with Peking. It 
would have been too much for the 
U.S. to ask the Chinese to accept a 
mere positive statement, such as a Te- 
affirmation of the American defense 
treaty with Taiwan. 

Remarkably enough, much of the 
U.S. political right bought Kissinger's 
argument. “J am satisfied,” said Ar- 
izona Senator Barry Goldwater,* and 
so was California's Governor Ronald 
Reagan. Anna Chennault, a longtime 
supporter of Chiang Kai-shek, signaled 
agreement by permitting her name to 
appear on a slate of delegates pledged 
to Nixon at the Republican National 
Convention. Some conservatives, of 
course, reacted as Nixon may have ex- 
pected them to. Ohio Congressman 
John Ashbrook, who is challenging 
Nixon in the New Hampshire primary, 


Goldwater? 


called the Taiwan statement a “sell- 
out” that will lead eventually to a Com- 
munist takeover of the island. As he 
arrived back in the U.S., Columnist 
William F, Buckley Jr. announced, “J 
am no longer interested in: Richard 
Nixon,” and went off to New Hamp- 
shire to aid John Ashbrook’s campaign. 
Buckley’s brother James complained 
in the Senate: “I felt that Richard 
Nixon would not repeat the mistakes 
of everyone else who has tried 
summitry.” 

Conservative Objections were 
echoed by Taiwan, which denounced 
the communiqué during a visit by As- 
Sistant Secretary of State Marshall 
* While talking to congressional leaders, Kis- 
Singer harped on the point that Chou En-lai 
would have a harder time selling the new pol- 
Icy to his conservatives than the President 
would to the American Variety. “I wonder 
What Chou js saying to his right wing,” 


mused Kissinger, Cracked Goldwater: “In 


other words, what is he Saying to hi: 
Goldwater?” Ee ue 


Green, who had been dis 
assure U.S. allies in 
Wor -p). But the White H 
to be convinced that ; 
the criticism at home and 


Democratic Senator 
Wyoming put it: “You neve 
et the extreme right, No, |S’ 
drop a bomb on Peking o X 
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But their claws have been Si Lo Las of 
though they may not know it» > So mr, 
Top-Level Talks. For R al 


nation’s foreign Policy 
Kissinger, State officials y 
at the treatment William Ro 


attended to -lear AO 
a Dulles or an Agla Mite 
eson would never have tolerated, pidjkhard K 
the Chinese were perplexed, Some The s¢ 
them asking the Americans if Romb well: 
had had a mg out with the Palamos, W 
ident. He hasn't; Nixon takes Rogenlinderson. 
friendship and loy alty for granted asi 
he relies more on Kissinger for fquportedl 
eign policy advice. Dia Beard 

Because Rogers is so often ignoreialttust se 
morale at State is by and large loypunderws 
than at any other time since the kawis. Add 
Joe McCarthy was ferreting out a head 


posed Communists in Foggy Bottoni the m 
The ‘hurt feelings of career diplomajitisting / 
were not soothed by Humorist at? party 
Buchwald. In a cruelly funny cola Govi 
last week, he suggested that.a top Atile after 
ministration secret had been blown i, Talking 
Peking: “The American ‘people haystated to 
discovered that there is a highly ony ettleme 
fidential organization advising the Prga. ( 
ident on foreign affairs which is call Mitch 
the State Department.” Buchwald be ou 
on to say that a “sandy-haired milf S ca 
had accompanied the President sn 
that reporters had “assumed he Wa} 0 
Secret Service man and paid no® my mo 


Pack 
tention to him. When questioned an may 


what the person was doing on k r me 
trip, Ron Ziegler reluctantly ae =, up? 
that the.man’s name was William i Mere 
ers, he held the title of Secretary ify afte oll 
State and he had something fy. Rie 
with foreign affairs.” i e h 
Other Visits. Only. time W J ah 
how successful the summit ane oo 
was, and whether the Preside 0 
rent euphoric sense that eri of 
been changed is justified. T Akf and t 
will gradually unfold as other i ed tha 
icans encounter the Chinese. 4 | gid 


pected that U.S. businessmen Wit” Ga Ota $ 
be allowed to visit China k 


a 
i 
cussions; there may also a sic ek 
change of athletes, actors, ime, U 0 
and scholars. From time to to Cb 5 
officials will pay other vis conii 
and a permanent diplomas: al tite hin 
will be maintained in a Pe sum 
country. Nixon reached eci 


i but 
that he sought, in short, © i 
toward closer Sino-Americ? 
has just begun. 


air 
ave come at a more in- 
what with the elec- 
er and the President 
h in on the political ben- 
China trip. Last week, 

Nixon Administration 
nd, Gabi if laboring under the shad- 
, und at could be a major image- 
{ pre ndal. The charge was that 
CPartnnabins §?"¢490,000 gift to help de- 
| rs G.O.P. convention costs 
Bye Department had dropped 
against the International 
ne and Telegraph Corp. The 
f was only indirectly involved, 
usations—so far unproved 
dat his closest adviser, for- 
torney General John Mitchell, 
j Mitchell’s successor-designate, 


fA 
d j iT Aft 


ted tlptard Kleindienst. sh 
a prr source of the charges was 
If Ro Jor well-known dealer in secret 

4 Washington Columnist Jack 


week Anderson pub- 


-ignoralittust settlement with ITT’s pledge 
ge [oyqpunderwrite some of the convention 
the wis, Addressed to William R. Mer- 
out sjam, head of ITT’s Washington of- 
Bottoglit, the memo refers to Mrs. Beard’s 
iplomatesting Attorney General Mitchell 
rist Adta party thrown by former Ken- 
-colun##tty Governor Louie Nunn in Lou- 
top Aipille after the 1971 Kentucky Derby. 
slown i, Talking Freely. Mitchell had in- 
le hayeted to her, the memo said, that 
hly csetlement would turn out favorably 
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he Prejit ITT. “Certainly the President has 
is calkj! Mitchell to see that things are 
ald weg tted out fairly,” Mrs. Beard wrote. 
ing e aired Merriam, ITT of- 
ent ai re talking too freely about 
e wasp 400,000 commitment, andif there 
no FOR more publicity, Mitchell might 
lena o So why didn’t ITT put 
Br PONEY and get its executives 
Beso The memo ends with the 
i n that Merriam destroy it. 
1 af ales lowing day Anderson took 
to Ns A r Kleindienst in his column. 
j éred had General-designate, he 
a ead. lied outright last year 
enied—in reply to a letter 
Tatic National Committee 
awrence O’Brien any 
tween the convention 
© antitrust settlement and 
Playe x neither he nor Mitchell 
lation ny Tole in the department’s 
And With ITT. On the con- 
on wrote, Kleindienst had 
Several meetings on the 
irector Felix Rohatyn 
Wieton's pont was reached. 
Haq (Shingo Bes and the memo 
MHP ulation uzzing with rumor 
wah Shr al that 14 lt Was no secret in 
Jat TC Ugh i had given $100,000 
oto the wsidiary the Sheraton 
oS G.0.P, and was con- 


actu! p by 
15 Chin De, 
t f Chair Moc: 


e s0 tection 
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sidering giving more. It was also known 
that the money for the convention 
had been pledged only eight days be- 
fore the Justice Department’s favorable 
ruling. At the time, the department’s 
Antitrust Division was under Richard 
McLaren, an exceptionally tough pros- 
ecutor who is now a federal judge in 
Chicago. The division had been fu- 
Tiously attacking ITT’s earlier acqui- 
sition of several major companies, in- 
cluding the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Co. Several stories about the “coin- 
cidence” of the division’s subsequent 
favorable ruling had run in the Wash- 
ington press. But it took Mrs. Beard’s 
memo and Anderson’s columns to show 
a direct link between the settlement 
and the ITT gift. 

The G.O.P. responded to the An- 
derson columns with slightly red-faced 
outrage. Mitchell flatly denied any pri- 
or knowledge of ITT underwriting for 
the convention. Kleindienst, who had 
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LOBBYIST DITA BEARD & ATTORNEY GENERAL-DESIGNATE RICHARD KLEINDIENST 


The testimony by Kleindienst, Ro- 
hatyn and McLaren was not too well 
synchronized. In his statement, Klein- 
dienst conceded that, besides Rohatyn, 
he knew one other ITT employee, a 
neighbor named John Ryan, who was 
deputy director of the corporation’s 
Washington office, and whom he had 
met a few times at parties. But, he 
said, they had never discussed ITT’s 
troubles with the Antitrust Division. 
Later, while McLaren was answering 
questions, Rohatyn and Kleindienst 
held a whispered consultation, after 
which Kleindienst cut off the ques- 
tioning to announce: “My memory 
has been refreshed.” Yes, he said, he 
had talked to Ryan about ITT’s trou- 
bles after all; in fact, it was Ryan 
who had asked him to meet with an 
ITT executive, who turned out to be 
Rohatyn. Many in the audience felt 
that it was a crucial admission. 

At the next day’s hearing, Com- 


AP 


The testimony before the committee was not too well synchronized. 


been expecting routine confirmation 
by the Senate next week, quickly re- 
quested that the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which had earlier given him a 
13-0 vote of approval, reopen public 
hearings on his qualifications so that 
he might refute the charges. 

Crucial Concession. Kleindienst 
showed up before the committee ac- 
companied by McLaren and Rohatyn. 
All three denied any wrongdoing. 
Kleindienst insisted that he knew noth- 
ing about the ITT convention con- 
tribution until it became public knowl- 
edge “on or about Dec. 3” of last 
year. He also said that he had had noth- 
ing to do with the negotiation of the set- 
tlement agreed to by McLaren's An- 
titrust Division. He did, though, admit 
to several meetings with Rohatyn to 
discuss “some of the economic con 
sequences” of the sult eae ee 
impact on the stock market if the - 
Hartford merger fell through. 


mittee Member Ted Kennedy produced 
a letter written to Kleindienst by Reu- 
ben Robertson, an associate of Con- 
sumer Crusader Ralph Nader, ques- 
tioning whether there was any con- 
nection between the ITT settlement 
and the company’s gift to the G.O.P. 
Kennedy also produced the reply, dat- 
ed Sept. 22, 1971, and written by Mc- 
Laren, insisting that there was no such 
connection. Kennedy then pointed out 
that in earlier testimony both men 
had said that the first they had known 
of ITT’s convention contribution was 
when it became public, “on or about 
Dec. 3.” Yet here was a letter, dated 
two months earlier, discussing the gift. 
Both men denied any recollection of 
McLaren’s or Robertson’s letters, but 
Kennedy’s probe had again cast doubt 
on their testimony. 


Meanwhile questions mounted con- 


cerning Mrs. Beard, who had dropped 
out of sight two days after Anderson - 


published her memo. She had told a 
California Congressman that “where 
I’m going they won't be able to find 
me, and I won't be able to talk to 
them.” Late last week, however, she 
was reported to be in the cardiac 
unit of the Rocky Mountain Os- 
teopathic Center in Denver. Clearly 
Mrs. Beard, a divorcée of 53 with 
five children, and one of Washington’s 
more colorful lobbyists, holds the 
key to many of the uncertainties sur- 
rounding the ITT affair. 

There seems little doubt that she ac- 
tually wrote the memo, but there are 
conflicting theories about why. Ac- 
cording to one, she wrote it for the 

j exact reason it states—to squelch loose 
talk about the $400,000 gift by com- 
pany officials. Others suggest that she 
was about to be fired because of her 
abrasive personality and that she fab- 
f ricated the memo to get even with 
i ITT. The corporation has officially de- 
i nied that the contribution to the G.O.P. 
i was in any sense a political payoff, 
j and insisted that there was no deal of 
any kind to settle the antitrust case. 

F So far, the hearings have estab- 
3 lished only that the Justice Department 
figures involved have both frail mem- 
ories and a rather chummy,relationship 
with certain ITT executives. Klein- 
dienst may well survive further tes- 
timony with his reputation unsullied. 


{a Now, though, the chances’of his con- 
‘ae firmation being defeated were put at 
| 1 25%—up from zero the week before. 
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E Campaign Teardrops 


Aside from trying out for the Olym- 
pic decathlon, there may be no more 
€nervating enterprise in the U.S. than 
campaigning in the presidential pri- 
Maries. Never before has the ordeal 
been more punishing than it is this 
year for the eleven major Democratic 
candidates, who have no fewer than 
24 pre-convention primaries to contend 
with. It is enough to make strong 
men weep, and finally one did. The 

_ tears were all the more conspicuous be- 

~ Cause they were shed by the leading 
Democratic contender, Senator Ed- 

mund Muskie of Maine. 

= Standing on a flatbed truck in a 

Snowstorm before the offices of the 


the vitriolic, 
liam Loeb, had re- 
a Newsweek item (itself a con- 


skie was Particularly angered 

ine Loeb put on the Un- 
BIG DADDY'S JANE. 
later complained: 


: CORE 
MUSKIE IN MANCHESTER 
Crying out loud. 


“It made her sound like a moll.” 

In a voice choked with emotion. 
Muskie began to weep as he announced 
the title to the crowd, “This man 
doesn’t walk, he crawls,” sobbed Mus- 
kie. He tried to regain his composure, 
then said loudly: “He’s talking about 
my wife.” Muskie calmed himself: un- 
fortunately for him, however, his 
breakdown was caught by CBS-TV cam- 
eras and shown round the country. 

The moment of weakness left many 
voters wondering about Muskie’s abil- 
ity to stand up under stress. His aides 
were troubled by the performance, and 
one official of the Democratic National 
Committee observed: “You have Nix- 
on in China meeting with the Commu- 
nist leaders and you have Muskie hav- 
ing that difficulty in New Hampshire. I 
imagine the contrast would be some- 
what harmful.” 

Expectably, there was some glee- 
fully negative reaction in both parties. 
Washington Democratic Senator Hen- 
ty Jackson asked: “If he’s like that 
with Loeb, what would he do with 
Brezhnev?” Added Republican Nation- 
al Chairman Robert Dole: “I don't 
blame Muskie for crying. If I had to 
run against Richard Nixon, I'd do a 
lot of crying too.” 

As it happens, Muskie had not 
even intended to make an issue of the 
item about his wife in the address out- 
side the Union Leader office. But en 
Toute to Manchester, he brooded over 
the article, then startled his aides by 
bringing it up after he had finished 
the first part of his speech. That part 
was devoted to answering charges in 
an earlier Loeb editorial that Muskie 
had laughed at an aide’s sneering ref- 
erence to Franco-American New Eng- 
landers as “Canucks.” Someone named 
Paul Morrison had claimed that he 
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JANE MUSKIE ' 
acts 


had witnessed the incident Why 


. 
Muskie was visiting a drug tre pusing 
ment center in Ft, Lauderds As he 
Fla., and had sent a crudely yyy of CO! 
ten letter to Loeb Castigatf\ortherne 
Muskie. By ria 


week's end Morrigieksonvil 
had uot been found. Repongpalm Bea 
who had accompanied Musifihough it 
to the center recalled NO such hee tease 

i agreed that the Sengflst, Then 


cident and 
had appeared somber and eeppivay at w 
moved by his visit to the center. get: bus 
Muskie’s campaign headquarters 
New Hampshire was besieged by 
from Franco-Americans complainijdim come 
about the purported slur. The probleytome to a 
was of no small concern to the Mui jwelect n 
forces. His support in the state hj Busing 
been eroding in recent weeks, and 4t issue 
of New Hampshire’s registered Demi try, and 
crats are Franco-Americans, Whijlii to ri 
Muskie had to answer the charge, Ú vehicl 
trip to Manchester may have been forth anc 
advised. Muskie fatigues easily, wha Merging ; 
often brings out his celebrated temp E hazar, 
The plea to Muskie to counter M 
cusation came just as he had comple ten wie 
an exhausting two weeks of campat ilin he 
ing and was looking forward to a wë fine to 
end of rest with his family. The rd ing ul 
lem was further compounded by “pit Gov, i 
kie’s long-running feud with Loe York me 
ing back to 1957, after rim eet X 
helped keep a Peyton Placi mugs sted 
from shooting in New Ha s GUJ Me to f 
When Muskie, who was Maint? ASt Bisin 
ernor, allowed 20th Cena 1 basic 
film the gamy picture in his sta" finn, to 
illoried him. { 
: Iceberg. Muskie contender, j 
his weepy reaction was OMY | Wig 
He told CBS Correspond 


ent Mike | f) 


lace: “For three years now n one}, tic oF 
told I have no emotions. SO or ant ineto 
casion I show emotion abotir she pig a 
tack on my wife, and if 1 ca s) al Hum 
emotion in that, instance. "© an" CTA M. 
conclusion is that I’ve got tO inte Sen 
berg as President.” ncede! { trey 
Muskie’s supporters CO thei b 


the brief crying jag had 


t 
didate no good, but argued ‘i 
would probably be fore > 5 


was no repetition. By j 
pearance at a Boston U 


i s composed enough 
i pe Senator Y acident, telling the 
a Ne about t ife helped him pack, 
r aim that his W extra handker- 
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Wd te rd his campaign plane 
“ay A N is of Polish extraction, 
yski: pmi with newsmen an im- 
fon Sane itty that one of them had 
ec di the tune of When Irish 
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fusing Battle (Coni ZA 
As he rips through his í oe 

yy of complaints peat! k pa an 
-astigai\ortherners, the stomping crov o in 
Morriglicksonville, Daytona : Be 7 est 
Reporgim Beach and Homeste roar as 
1 Mujfhough it all were fresh. Gec Wal- 
o suchillce teases, holding his big gun for 
> Senais Then he brings it out and blasts 
d deyphway at what has become his favorite 
or, forget: busing. “I’m in tune with you,” 
uartes#ie shouts. “This busin’ is callous and 
d by qilfainine. We're busin’ children to king- 
mplainiam come. But that busin’ is gonna 
- probleme to an end in this country when 
e Musjwelect me.” The crowds go wild. 
state ht Busing has emerged as almost the 
and 4aily issue in the March 14 Florida pri- 
d Denijfity, and Wallace seems fairly cer- 
s. Wiin to ride the much-maligned yel- 
arge, YM vehicles to victory there. In both 
been orth and South, the school bus is 
y, whi Merging as an unexpectedly danger- 
| tempi hazard on the road that Dem- 
r theg&ntic contenders have to travel to 
ompletyt#*h their party’s nomination for Pres- 
Wd nM: The number of politicians still 
e to speak out unequivocally 
he a ane antibusing moves was dwin- 
by v iy mt at least three persisted: Flor- 
oc Yor meaner Reubin Askew, New 
oe iti OT John Lindsay and Con- 

Senator Abraham Ribicoff. 
aiue to er “If politicians con- 

t Busing blind Passions, we are 

E iae coe issue at all 

Z E ae ether america 5 

ean ay: eid. ont thin 
rt fest on that basis.” 
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alles d Stance. Last week, even 
sue nes flamboyantly exploiting 
DA lorida, three of his Dem- 

Ponents hurried back to 


Xtre preted its adoption of 
n 


td by e, antibusin d t 
y 0 g amendmen 
à Michigan Republican Rob- 


Sum ‘ 

Mansa ODS from Majority Lead- 

iwo oped to do their aona 

stalke and w< mPaigners— Indiana's 

EOR th ashington'’s Henry Jack- 
A “© hustings and ducked the 


ert Griffin. Carried by just three votes 
a week earliet—with all five Dem- 
ocratic presidential contenders absent 
—the Griffin amendment would have 
removed the courts’ authority to or- 
der the busing of children, 

In a display of Parliamentary sub- 
tleties, the Senate took three tense 
votes on the Griffin amendment last 
week. Vice President Spiro Agnew 
even made a rare appearance in the pre- 
siding chair so that he could break 
any tie by voting for the Griffin pro- 
posal. He never got the chance. On 
the first two votes Griffin Opponents de- 
feated the amendment by a single vote 
on one tally and by a three-vote mar- 
gin on a second. 

Next day, when many assumed that 
the battle was over, Kansas Senator 
Robert Dole, chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, slyly offered 
an almost identical amendment. He 
again alerted Agnew to be on hand. 
“We had word,” Dole explained later, 
“that Muskie had to leave, that Mc- 
Govern had taken off. We thought we 
might just luck out.” The Senate lead- 
ers, Democrat Mansfield and Pennsyl- 
vania Republican Hugh Scott, were 
battling hard for a less restrictive anti- 
busing measure of their own. At the 
end of the roll call, the Dole amend- 
ment led, 40 to 37. Then stragglers 
walked dramatically into the chamber. 
Dole’s information turned out to be 
wrong: both McGovern and Muskie 
were still present, and the amendment 
lost, 48 to 47. 

The Senate then went on to ap- 
prove the Mansfield-Scott proposal by : 
a handy 63 to 34. The proposal would 
prohibit the use of federal funds to im- 
plement busing unless local authorities 
requested the money—something they 
would undoubtedly do if faced with a 
court order to bus, since the alter- 
native would be to raise their own 
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ONAL GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON 
the big gun—and the crowds go wild. 


funds. It would also delay execution 
of any court order requiring the trans- 
portation of children across school dis- 
trict lines until all appeals are heard, 
or until July 1, 1973. The bill’s most 
substantive provision would prevent 
federal officials, but not the courts, 
from ordering the busing of children 
to a school that would provide edu- 
cation inferior to what a student might 
receive in his home district. 

Even as the possibility of a major 
retreat on integration lessened in the 
Senate, a new threat arose in the 
House. There the Judiciary Committee, 
which is chaired by New York Dem- 
ocrat Emanuel Celler, 83, a veteran 
civil rights advocate, opened hearings 
on a constitutional amendment, pro- 
posed in no fewer than 30 versions, 
that would ban busing for racial pur- 
poses. Confident that the Administra- 
tion was also opposed to such an 
amendment, Celler had planned only 
perfunctory hearings, expecting the 
matter to die swiftly. Now, not at all 
sure of Nixon’s eventual stand (the 
President last week was studying the 
matter in Key Biscayne), Celler de- 
cided to hold more extensive hearings 
in hopes of convincing the President 
that amending the Constitution would 
be legally unsound and might even be 
of doubtful political value. 

Overblown. After allowing sever- 
al antibusing Congressmen to score or- 
atorical points for the folks back home, 
Celler turned to the most prominent of 
the amendment versions. As suggested 
by New York’s first-term Republi- 
can Congressman Norman Lent, the 
amendment would provide that “no 
public school student shall, because of 
his race, creed or color, be assigned to 
or required to attend a particular 
school.” Lent proved a weak witness: 
Virginia’s conservative Republican 


Richard Poff, whom Nixon has wanted 


urt 


r 


to nominate to the Supreme Court. 
questioned the ambiguity of the lan- 
guage. “l don't have the best lawyers 
working for me.” Lent conceded. — 
Even Committee proponents of the 
amendment seemed deeply impressed 
by the countertestimony of the Rev. 
Theodore Hesburgh. president of the 
University of Notre Dame and chair- 
man of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights. He protested that busing was a 
politically overblown issue, based on 
the too careless reaction by the press to 
Some outraged parents, and that inte- 
gration was actually working well in 


He charged that 


amendment.” 


The View from the Bus 


O northern city has been more polarized by the bus- 

ing issue than Pontiac, Mich. (pop. 85,000), a tran- 
Sient auto assembly-line town 25 miles northwest of Detroit. 
Last May, the U.S. Court of Appeals upheld a district court 
order calling for the busing of 95000 of the 24,000 students 
to achieve racial balance in theWity’s predominantly white 
(68%) school system. When the schools opened in Septem- 
her, six members of the Ku Klux Klan were arrested for fire- 
bombing Pontiac school buses: militant white mothers 
chained themselves to buses and enrolled their children in 
impromptu neighborhood “freedom schools.” 

For Pontiac parents. busing has been a traumatic ex- 
perience. “There is fear.” says School Superintendent 
Dana Whitmer. “The whites fear the ghetto and the 
blacks fear sending their children into what they are 
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_ afraid are Ku Klux Klan areas.” The signifi i 

3 ' Kla ; Significant is: 
though, is how the children have reacted, The ESS cc 

far, seems to be: remarkably well, to judge by the testi- 
mony of two typical Pontiac teen-agers: 


a 
Dorian Brooks, 13, is a black eighth-grader at Pontiac’s 


“Eastern Junior High School. ; all-black « > 
60% white ig ol, a once all-black school that is 


not mind being 

.” she explains, 

ng started. At the beginning 

lacks and the whites. We had 

I only saw one white couple, 
We had a skating party, and I 
ey either think we 


many schools—especially when par- 
ents did not interfere (see box). “Where 
you go to school has a determinative ef- 
fect on your life,” said Father Hes- 
burgh. “For many, the only way to get 
a good education is to ride on a bus,” 


sentiment, knowing that 
years before two-third 
and Senate and three-f, 
tion’s state legislatures 
act to put the amend 
By then individual Co 
be long off the hook. 
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But ; Wo 
not so much antibusing as antidesegre- ment on busing would pu a ae 
gation: “We better face that fact. It tution in conflict with the Bill © Cond 
is also fundamentally an anti-black The legal debate over equal Of Rigl A 
the races would be thrown į Tih} akiste! 
Even so, the constitutional amend- chaos than has existed sine Bre 
ment remains an enticing dodge for preme Court tried to clarify th the 
many worried politicians. They could by ruling on Brown y, Board 
vote for it to appease the antibusing cation 18 painful years ago, Of bl 
up their kids. and maybe I don’t blame them if th 
scared. I Know one white kid who got on a bus ania 
black kids just jumped him for no reason at all and be SO 
I don’t think it happens very much any more, though vi 
Dorian, one of the organizers of a Brotherhoo| ad 


at Eastern, feels that continued togetherness is 
“I have made some good white friends,” 
can see it is hard for them. Like, we 
these committees and this girl (old 
group with all white people because 
izing with the blacks so much that she was afraid pind the | 
friends would hate her. Another time, a Friend of nglyad of Bu 
had this pajama party and she wanted to invite me onl hard 
she was afraid her parents wouldn't like it. Maybe ition 

going too fast for some people, 
it. The big problem is keeping the students together once theher dep 
get to school. I think we i 
make kids interested, get activities going, have some cany, As M 
paigns to make money and have trips. 
are together the better it will be. It is up to the students tod 
it. It will take time, but we can do it.” 
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whites and blacks wouldn’t talk to each other very mu ie 
weve only had twelve big arguments or fights at 
since school started. have & 

“Blacks are different,” he continues. “They uld ne 
ferent personalities and all that. But I guess I whem | 
have known any or made any friends Se 
had not been for busing, if some of those Bra ' 
their way. The adults say that seventh-graders “ican 
the situation, that we're too young. Well, h tryin 
tell? They aren't the ones in school. They te PA ndt 
make it work. We are. We have to live together Ba 
up together so we can keep this earth r 
shouldn't be the solution to segregation. But 
We Can get to know each other.” ; 
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e ansi jsaster in the Ho 
ys. in Three days of rain mixed with a 
her inlyf of snow had dramatically raised 
en socii level of the lake dammed up be- 
fraid Wind the huge coal-slag heap at the 
of nighgad of Buffalo Creek. It was still rain- 
me, ola hard at 5:30 a.m. when Logan 
ybe iti(unty Deputy Sheriff Otto Mutters 
to acces awakened by a phone call from an- 
Once thaier deputy warning him that the 
spi g heap was in danger of giving 
me canny, As Mutters remembers, “My gut 
more went tight.” 
nts tod Deep in West Virginia’s soft-coal 
Ron, where tough miners and their 
finilies have lived for decades along 
erson lik narrow mountain valleys known 
vn es oms, Buffalo Creek Hollow (see 
es. “AVMp) echoes the contours of the twist- 
inst b4/88 snakelike stream from which it 
ses, lel its name. It is one of the most 
ey thinly settled areas of Logan Coun- 
l. ye a dozen coal mines and more 
t inte of the population. Not much 
> al E than a football field at some 
f, i er Pollow forms a natural fun- 
nyed dier 17 ae to the Guyandot 
rls mining nue to flood the valley’s 
nderi TA 0 
i g ays ating Fast. After the other dep- 
fe 4 and op vets drove to the slag 
edile who ccKed with a mining of- 
exiis holdin > ee him that the dam 
jess BAS ot aS .*St. Unconvinced, Mut- 
tm. But m his car to spread the 
3 the peo in Was too little time, 
i hreateney of Buffalo Creek had 
a alarms ed too often before with 
Me after about the dam. Some 
M Open “jipa a> the wall of slag 
TS to aoe bomb had hit it,” ac- 
Mtain og 2€ Witness, and a huge 
Bice and sludge descend- 
ep,” Wapping many peo- 


ity to have been between 20 


mol the valley. I 
m e valley. In 
fous Closest to the dam, its 
stripped the soil down 
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to bedrock in places, lifted buildings, 
cars and trees and hurled them down- 
stream. A frame church was seen rid- 
ing the flood’s crest like a flagship, be- 
fore being battered to splinters. In one 
community the only building left stand- 
ing was the company store. Several 
bodies were later found floating in the 
Guyandot some 20 miles downstream. 

Because of its mucky consistency, 
the flood tide took about an hour to 
course through the valley, leaving be- 
hind a thick mantle of silt and slime 
that hampered rescue operations for 
days afterward. Viewed from the air, 
reported Time Correspondent Art 
White, the hollow “looked like a black 
corrugated moonscape.” All told, 1,500 
houses were destroyed or damaged and 
4,000 people left homeless. More im- 
portant, 92 are known dead, and al- 
most as many are still missing; over 
1,100 were injured. 

Rescue attempts began almost im- 
mediately, as West Virginia Governor 
Arch Moore Jr. sent.in the National 
Guard and signed a ‘bill providing 
$1,000,000 in emergency relief. From 
Shanghai President Nixon telephoned 
Moore and declared Logan County a 
national disaster area. Both the Amer- 
ican Red Cross and the Salvation 
Army moved into the area and from 
emergency headquarters in the town 
of Man, which survived the flood rel- 
atively intact, began the awesome task 
of feeding and clothing the stunned sur- 
vivors. Guardsmen driving heavy ma- 
chinery prodded through the debris 
and rubble for bodies. To get the hol- 
low back on its feet, federal author- 
ities have promised to bring in 500 
mobile homes, which will be set up in 
trailer parks and turned over to the 
homeless, rent-free for a year. 

No amount of rescue’ work, how- 
ever, could still the acrimonious de- 
bate that erupted over who was re- 

i disaster. Slag dams 
sponsible for the x lled 
—or gob piles, as they are often ca = 
in the region—are an ugly but co 
mon sight in West Virginia. Like the 
one at Buffalo Creek, which was owned 


by the Buffalo Mining Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Manhattan-based Pittston 
Co., they are built up from the res- 
idue that results from washing coal. 
The slime and silt settle, and the wa- 
ter that backs up behind the slag heap 
is often used again for washing the 
coal. Such dams in West Virginia have 
breached before. After the flood, the 
U.S. Geological Survey disclosed that 
in 1967 West Virginia state officials 
were warned that four waste piles in 
the state were dangerous, and cor- 
rective action was taken. Reports also 
were made on 34 other waste piles, in- 
cluding the one at Buffalo Creek, which 
was found to be stable, but could be 
“overtopped and breached” by water. 
Act of God. At a press confer- 
ence, Governor Moore denied any 
knowledge of the Geological Survey’s 
warning. A high official of the Pitts- 
ton Co. was quoted by the Charleston 
Gazette as fatuously blaming the di- 
saster on “an act of God.” The flood, 
of course, was rather the result of 
poor engineering and poor judgment. 
Intensive state and federal investiga- 
tions are.now under way to determine 
its immediate cause. 
__ All of which matters little to the 
grieving and homeless miners of Buf- 
falo Creek Hollow, many of whose 
kin and neighbors now lie beneath 
the markers that dot the rolling hills 
of West Virginia. The people of Buf- 
falo Creek say that they have known 
for years that the slag pile was dan- 
gerous. And yet, in the face of a peril 
so imminent, they continued to live in 
the threatened valley because it was 
the only life they knew. 
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TRIALS 
Minister With Portfolio 


You have heard and will hear a 
lot about letters. Letters, letters, let- 
ters. In these you will find the saddest 
part of this case, believe me. Boyd 
Douglas. I think he is a very sad 
case. He's beer: in trouble all his life. 
The U.S. Government in its majesty 
did not deign to tell you much about 
this man’s background. I think he’s 
made lying a way of life. 


The opening statement of Defense 
Attorney Ramsey Clark left no doubt 
as to who would be the central char- 
acter in the trial of the Harrisburg 
Seven. Indeed, ever since the Rev. Phil- 
ip Berrigan and his co-defendants were 
indicted on conspiracy charges 15 
months ago, the man who informed 
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PHILIP BERRIGAN IN JAIL 


to attend classes at nearby Bucknell 
University. Soon he began to smuggle 
letters in and out of prison between 
Berrigan and Sister Elizabeth McAl- 
ister. Douglas subsequently delivered 
copies of the letters to the FBI, which, 
citing passages that alluded to the kid- 
naping of Henry Kissinger and the 
bombing of Government buildings, 
supported the conspiracy charges. 

In the System. In response to gen- 
tle questioning from Prosecutor Wil- 
liam Lynch, Douglas told the court of 
his involvement with Berrigan. “I had 
become pretty sympathetic to Philip 
Berrigan’s philosophy about the de- 
struction of draft-card records,” he 
said. “At that time, he advised me 
that he had several projects under 
study round the country. One involved 
the destruction of the utility system 
in Washington, D.C. He advised me 
he had been in this system—down in 
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BOYD DOUGLAS AS BUCKNELL STUDENT 


A very strict Catholic and a Priest with a cause. 


on them has been hidden away in pro- 
tected seclusion. Thus, when the call 
came last week for his appearance, a 
hush fell over the courtroom. Moments 
later, Boyd Douglas J T., 31—ex-con, in- 
former and the Government’s star wit- 
ness—walked through a side door and 
took the stand. 
Puffy. To trial goers who expect- 
ed a flamboyant Superspy, Douglas 
Proved to be something of a disap- 
Pointment. Dressed in a gray business 
suit, he looked pallid and puffy. He 
Spoke his testimony in a low, dis- 
Passionate monotone, using the stilted 
Phraseology of a police blotter, Doug- 
las flat presentation, though, belied 
his importance to the Case. 
Convicted of such offenses as im- 
personating an Army Officer, assaulting 
an FBI agent and fraud, Douglas has 


spen st of the past eight years in 
a atprisons. Following a conviction 
_ for passing $19,215 worth of bad 


ks, he was sent to the Lewisburg, 
penitentiary. There, in 1970, he be. 
Philip Berrigan, who is serv- 
sentence for destroying Selective 
Tecords. Douglas was permit- 

eave the prison during the day 


the tunnel system itself—with another 
individual. He said that he had been 
there posing as an electrical engineer. 
I told him that I had some experience 
with explosives while in the Army.” 
“Was that an accurate statement?” 
asked Lynch, “No,” 
laconically, “I had no experience.” 


answered Douglas 


According to Douglas, he became 


“concerned” about the goals of Ber- 
rigan and his friends—some of whom 
he met at campus meetings—and their 
talk about blowing up tunnels. “I am 
a Catholic,” he said, “and I was brought 
up a very strict Catholic—in 
ative way.” Douglas decided that it 
was only a matter of time before pris- 
on authorities found out that he was 
Serving as a messenger for Berrigan. 
“I hoped,” 
Some supplemental evidence that I 
could produce at the time that it was 
discovered I was carrying out con- 
traband, the authorities would believe 
me, and would realize the threat of 
these people to the United States Goy- 
ernment.” It was only after one letter 
was discovered in a routine search of 
Berrigan’s ceil, Douglas said, that he 
gathered up copies of the letters 


a rel- 


he said, “that if I had 


—which he had conven; 
cated in the Bucknell UU q 
brary—turned them ove aveni 


and became a double agent to the 


Douglas continued t 


by Berrigan and his associa thyy hree 
of Father Phil’s letters to gS li 
abeth he refers to Doug| Ister y 
local minister with portfolio’ ag ajam 
scribes him as “the best thi U 
abouts since polio vaccine a 
istrations have been no less 
idential.” Douglas came 
of seemingly helpful advice 
that when he told Berrigan th 1 
Washington caper would ap 
7 $ Nece 
entail some violence, the Priest 
Berrigan also agreed, said Dour 
using a gun “but suggested A 
sible use of blanks. advised nin he 
I was sure I could obtain mF ing i 
him.” à ania col 
In another letter to Sister Hi wie a f 
beth, Berrigan talked about Tecryjg) us tar’ 
some fellow prisoners, “The You) KOP 
guys here more and more sit in ongl? 
rap sessions. y are car thieves, byl 
robbers, old experienced Cons for 
their young ages. They are crea 
personable, tuny, violent, racist, ff 
what an injection they'll add tom 
movement. We hope that before 
leave here to have them started on 
investigation of life—one whichw 
put their talents at our disposal,” 
Letter to “Molly.” The deft 
has hinted that it will try to alla 
Douglas as being an FBI plant ft 
the very beginning. Last week it 
ceived a helpful bit of evidence, 
the form of a letter from Douglas 
“Molly,” the code name of his FBI Oy 
tact. Dated Oct. 3, wee ý 
reads in part: “Thank the ureau i a 
the reward and thank you. This : 
be used for a new car soon. Cons Mong the 
ering what I will go through belt pits, i 
and after the trial or trials, I req Se m t 
a minimum reward of $50,000) Wit the E 
free. Five thousand to be paid rent art 
first week in December 1970, and Davi 
rest at the start of the trial ox Wily, 
things are blown wide open. 
Douglas did indeed buy a ne 
—a $4,000 Javelin with racing 
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the damaging evidence 10 
the strategy will be to discre 


z at ĉe m 
las, the self-confessed liar. ds f N aliay 
not be too difficult. Even “iar, Mita th 
ther once said of his sonly all fe edh 
told so many lies, practi yibi 


life, that I can’t believe an 
says.” 


* Douglas contends tha 
part of a $10,700 settle 
1968 in a damage suit er ouni 
he suffered after acting as 
prison medical experiment. 
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slides behind another “like theater cur- 
tains,” are always controlled just this 
side- of visual cacophony. By taking 
up some of the most overworked as- 
pects of abstract €xpressionism—the 
extravagantly rich paint, the sweeping 
gesture—and presenting them in this 
faintly ironic form (one of his titles 
The Triumph of American Painting, 
was also the title of a recent tome on 
the New York school), Diao has pro- 
duced one of the most promising shows 
of the year. “The problem,” he says, 
is always to avoid a clique situation. 
I'm against the Marxist idea of art his- 
tory as direction. The idea of con- 
necting myself to some orthodox style 
bores me—I try to fight it.” 


a 
Philip Wofford, at 36, is scarcely 
an abstract painter at all. The pic- 
tures in his current exhibition at 
SoHo’s Emmerich Gallery all involve 


PHILIP WOFFORD 


sembly not of dead earth and dumb 
plants, but of sentient presences. Some 
of this comes through in paintings 
like Star-Weaver, with their panoramic 
veils and zigzags of light, their flecks 
of paint that suggest flowers, mica de- 
posits or dust: a soft immanence, vul- 
nerable and pantheistic. Unfortunately, 
Wofford overworks his paintings. The 
light stiffens into crusts of inert pig- 
ment. But if the picture surface is some- 
times cluttered, the effort to complicate 
it remains salutary and even brave. 


a 

Robert Zakanych exhibited at 
Reese Palley last November, and a 
new artist of singular grace and pow- 
er seemed to have arrived. Praised as 
a colorist, Zakanych—a solidly built, 
Midwestern-looking 36-year-old who 
actually hails from New Jersey—de- 
nies the classification: “People are al- 
ways trying to tell me I’m a color 
painter. In fact my work is just about 
painting.” Nevertheless, color is the 
overriding content and subject of Za- 
kanych’s work. He manipulates it with 
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ROBERT ZAKANYCH 


Consi|Atong their effects: bathroom blue, squeegeed curtains, mica flecks, color blocks and an end to cool. 


h bef o 
[ req Pibits, it is worth considering that 
000, ie have provided a large share 
mt Tather sparse pleasures of the 
“at art season, Among them: 

ned Diao, 28, came to New 
Ohio a t years ago from Gambier, 
ew of bonty ere he had been studying phi- 
Hew ol fie Kenyon College. In his 
dy, hi at the Reese Palley Gal- 
A ce ee which once was aus- 
bility he to the point of impal- 
a 3 taken on a peculiar den- 
robe tay aayi aace. Thick swaths of 
rostlin sieo, ATE rolled onto the can- 

ro: i b t-wi e swij d th b 
10} DY furthe pes, and then bur- 
a avay fro T layers. “I wanted to 
M says m all those tricks and nu- 
j Wn a a “I like to just lay a 
Bt it.” The broad 
alwa nyolve, for Diao, “the 
HA iea Hage €cting the means—it’s 
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8 Fag Part o ess art, but it’s still an es- 
or tcheg ; Painting.” The paintings 
Tito. the darp Sh and unappetizing 
lte hal blue and bland bath- 
“almost YS Of Untitled, 1971, 
ati shi © into a motel. But 
PS, as one edge of paint 


the general experience, if not the de- 
tail, of landscape—not as seen by the 
eye’s perspective, with sky at the top 
and earth below, but as though taken 
apart and rewoven into an expansive 
shifting pattern of space. Wofford, who 
teaches art at Bennington College, re- 
gards a visit he paid to the Southwest 
in 1968 as one of the key experiences 
in his work—especially some nights 
he spent camping on the edge of the 
Grand Canyon, which provoked a long 
autobiographical poem named Grand 
Canyon Search Ceremony as well as 
a number of paintings: “It was a holy 
atmosphere, so silent, so vast, I was 
ned by it.” = 
OTT a been one of the familiar 
es of American art ever since 
the nA River School—the idea 
of epic landscape, which gives tise to 
the parallel idea that the actual mak- 
ing of a picture is some kind of jour 
ney. And for Wofford, whose ay e 
has been much influenced by rea ne 
the memoirs of an Oglala chief (Blac 
Elk Speaks), landscape ought not to 
be separated from the way American 
Indians perceived nature: as an 
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stunning precision, by dividing the can- 
vas with a grid of close rectangular in- 
tervals and then producing tiny, al- 
most imperceptible grades of hue and 
intensity from one block to the next. 
The result is “a constant movement 
across the painting, and up and down. 
There isn’t one color that remains sta- 
ble; I don’t want viewers to be able 
to lock into a basic color and say, for 
certain, that this or that painting is 
red or blue.” In works like Sapphire, 
1971, the fluttering accumulation of 
yellow, red and purple across the grid 
is so eye-fooling that, after a while, 
analysis stops; instead, one submits to 
the pressure of light that emanates 
from the field. Color becomes an ab- 
solute phenomenon; it needs to depict 
nothing to reveal its action. It may be 
that no American painter since Roth- 
ko has contrived to transform pig- 
ment into meditation more effectively 
than Zakanych. “I got completely sick — 
of all the cool, boring, systematic paint- _ 
ing that was around in New York a 
few years ago,” he says. “Tm 

to break that down.” 

succeeding. 
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The Agitator 


In Texas, where the average time 
Y served for homicide is less than six 
; years, Lee Otis Johnson might appear 
{ to be an exceptionally dangerous crim- 
inal. For the past 42 months he has 
been languishing in prison, serving a 


| sentence of 30 years. His crime: giving 
j one marijuana cigarette to an under- 
i cover Houston policeman. 


} There is little doubt that Johnson’s 
l real “crime” was to be a militant black 
radical, a leading member of the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee. In May of 1967, there was a 
confrontation between Houston police 
and the predominantly black students 
of Texas Southern University. One 
white policeman was killed in the clash, 
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j probably by a stray police bullet, and 
no one was ever convicted of anything. 
Privately, however, police blamed 
Johnson, . then 27, for “agitating” stu- 
dents in Campus speeches, 

During the next year, a dozen of- 
ficers each spent 200 hours of overtime 
in tailing Johnson. They arrested him 
five times on charges Tanging from sus- 
Picion of theft to carrying a concealed 
weapon, but they failed to get a single 
conviction, Finally, the authorities as- 
signed a black a recruit to infil- 
trate the ‘comm tyle house where 

Johnson lived. The rookie began chauf- 

feuring Johnson around town, bought 

food and supplies for the house. The 

uA the se epeaues for two months, 
til ie reported that 

had given hima joint. eu 

pole hesitated for six weeks 
ing a charge. Then, two days 
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after Johnson made an angry anti-Es- 
tablishment speech at a black rally, he 
was arrested for passing the marijuana. 
He denied the charge. District Attor- 
ney Carol Vance, who rarely tries a 
case, decided to prosecute Johnson per- 
sonally. “When a person threatens to 
burn down a city, those responsible for 
a community’s safety are justified in 
taking necessary steps to keep him 
from doing so,” Vance later explained. 

At the trial, in August of 1968, 
Vance peremptorily chalienged all 

black veniremen, thus leaving Johnson 
to face an all-white jury. Vance also 
successfully opposed a motion for 
change of venue, even though two ju- 
rors admitted knowing of Johnson’s 
militant reputation. After 14 days of 
testimony and only half an hour of de- 
liberation, the jury found Johnson 
guilty. Vance cited the fact that John- 
son had previously been convicted of 
theft and asked for a sentence of 20 
years. The jury went a step farther and 
decided on 30. 

A state appellate court upheld 
Johnson’s conviction, and officials 
showed little concern about the case. 
When Governor Preston Smith was ha- 
rassed by University of Houston stu- 
dents shouting “Free Lee Otis!” he pro- 
fessed bewilderment. Said Smith: “I 
thought they were saying, ‘Frijoles, fri- 
joles!’ I wondered what in the world 
do they have against Mexican beans?” 

Unfair. In January, U.S. District 
Judge Carl O. Bue Jr. overturned the 
conviction and ordered the state to re- 
try Johnson within 90 days or free him. 
“Outside influences affecting the com- 
munity’s climate of opinion were so in- 
herently suspect as to create a result- 
Ing probability of unfairness,” Bue 
ruled, 

Vance is reported to be unen- 
thusiastic about retrying the case (“The 
mood in Houston has changed dra- 
matically,” he says), but he is even 
more unenthusiastic about conceding 
that Johnson did not get a fair trial. 
He has decided to appeal Judge Bue’s 
finding of probable unfairness, and 
the appeal process could take another 
six months to two years. While his law- 
yer jockeys for his release, Lee Otis 
Johnson continues to serve his fourth 
year in prison for Passing that one mar- 
ijuana Cigarette, 


Spoils of War 


Sergeant Donald Morrison is hard- 
ly the classic soldier of fortune. Draft- 
ed by the U.S. Army at 19 from his 
rural Georgia home, he served a year 
in Viet Nam in the infantry. He came 
home just about as poor as when he 
left. If Morrison has his way, though, 
the state of his finances may radically 
change. 
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f New Cult of Madness: Thinking As a Bad Habit 


“I will review my thoughts 


cover word for intellectual timidity. The 
failure of conventionalized reason to ex- 
plain two world wars or Jungian voyages 
into the unconscious must seem tragic as 
well as absurd. The result is that we 
have become the first people to proclaim 
their age the Age of Unreason. 

“Reason” and “logic” have, in fact, be- 
come dirty words—death words. They 
have been replaced by the life words “feel- 
ing” and “impulse.” Consciousness—the 
Trational—is presumed to be shallow and 
unconsciousness—the irrational—to be al- 
ways interesting, often profound and usu- 
ally true. Cooper’s law: “Truth is an un- 
speakable madness.” Sanity is snobbishly 
looked down upon as uptight and bour- 
geois. Never has William Blake’s Roman- 
tic maxim been so believed: “The road of 
excess leads to the palace of wisdom.” 

“Paranoia is a state of heightened 
awareness,” writes one of the contributors 
to The Radical Therapist, a kind of underground paper 
for counterculture therapists. Madness “reinvents our 
selves,” Cooper explains, speaking of “mourning for the 
madness I never had.” Norman Brown (Life Against Death) 
has spoken of the “blessing,” the “supernatural powers” 
that come only with madness. To such post-Freudians, 
even Freud has, as Leslie Fiedler put it, “come to seem 
too timid, too puritanical, and above all too rational for 
the second half of the 20th century.” 


a 

Madness threatens to become the fashion in the arts. 
not as the stuff of drama and melodrama (it has always 
been that) but as an aesthetic creed. Some of the best, as 
well as some of the worst, novelists of the ‘70s are car- 
rying out French Surrealist André Breton’s definition of 
art as “a cry of the mind against itself.’ In Luke Rhine- 
hart’s The Dice Man, a psychiatrist systematically freaks 
out, illustrating the advantages of what might be termed 
“planned madness.” In Briefing for a Descent into Hell, 
Doris Lessing suggests that madmen may be mankind’s 
front-running mutants—the pioneers of “inner space,” the 
avant-garde of a superior race to come. Even John Up- 
dike, a traditionalist by temperament, includes in his latest 
novel, Rabbit Redux, the obligatory resident madman, a 
“Christ of the New Dark Age.” And in the background, 
like the Muse of the ’70s, the brilliant, cracked voice of Syl- 
via Plath sings out her love-hate sonnet to 
madness, the theme song of our times. 

The camera has practically created a 
genre as the recording angel of disintegrat- 
ing minds—the corroborating witness to 
the psychopathology of everyday life. Car- 
nal Knowledge, Husbands, Straw Dogs all 
in different ways perform the basic ritual 
of the ’70s film. Once an Ingmar Bergman 
specialty, the perfectly average man going 
a bit mad is now a stock character, taken 
for granted. Similarly, one no longer both- 
ers to speak of the theater of the absurd as 
if it were an exotic fringe entity. The 
achievement of the Madness Revolution 
has been to make Beckett, Ionesco and Ge- 
net seem old-fashioned. 

As for true Pop madness, the scene 
is almost too depressing to contemplate. 
The awful banalities of mind blowit 
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the occult. Drugs. The tragicomic Satan cu ; 
swastikas and animal sacrifices. Then there is that farthest 
out symbol of the Madness Revolution: Charlie MRE 
the master demon of unreason, praying to be “dead in 


the head.” 


“All that is now called culture, education, civilization, 
NE e prophesied, “will one day have to appear pee 
the incorruptible judge, Dionysus,’—the Greek god o T 
stasy, intoxication and madness, the deus ex mac hina o 
all the highs. Nietzsche even imagined the scene: “How ca- 
daverous and ghostly the ‘sanity’ ” of all the obsolescent ra- 
tionalists will appear as “the intense throng of Dionysiac 
revelers sweeps past them.” That day, in all its mixed ex- 


hilaration and despair, seems near. 


If the Madness Revolution—the Second Coming of 
Nietzsche—was inevitable, did it really have to be so pre- 
dictable? Alas, it is original only in its extremism. Men 
have always longed for pure freedom, always dreamed of re- 
birth-on-the-cheap; and who lives out his life without at 
least one trip to the brink? “Man always travels along prec- 
ipices,” Ortega y Gasset noted. “His truest obligation is to 
keep his balance.” What is new and perverse in the ’70s 
man, bankrupt in common convictions and up to here 
with cultivating his precious self, is the hope of finding sal- 


. Raising the Devil 


“The devil made me buy this dress,” 
Says the minister’s wife in one of Co- 
median Flip Wilson’s routines. “He 
sneaked up behind me and said, ‘Say, 
Mama, look at that dress in the win- 
dow ...’” The listener chuckles at 
the transparent rationalization. Every- 
body knows that there isn’t any real 
devil. The devil is just a myth, a relic 
of folklore, grist for a joke. 

Or is he? After years of being dis- 
Missed or ignored by many theologians 
and ordinary believers, the devil is 
making a startling comeback, Some 
cults now worship Satan openly. In 
San Francisco there is even a First 
Church of Satan. On some campuses, 
the paperback Satanic Bible by Church 
of Satan Founder Anton La Vey is out- 
selling The Holy Bible. In New Jersey 
last year, a young man of 20 was 
drowned, allegedly by his friends and at 
his request, because he believed that a 
violent end would put him in 

command of 40 legions of 
demons, 

Christians are learning 
to fear Satan again. A group 
called Morris Cerullo World 
Evangelism Inc. in San Di- 
ego claims that at least 10 
million Americans dabble in 
the Occult arts traditionally 
associated with the devil 
Witchcraft, Black Masses, 
even blood-drinking Orgies, 
The organization has dis- 
“lan anti-occult mo- 
Unit to tour 45 cities in 
rt to turn people away 
diabolism. And in 
“ome Tate last month, theo- 
logians and students at the 
*ontifical Gregorian Univer- 


SATANIC ALTAR IN ANTI-OCCULT MOBILE UNIT 


just once more.” 


sity held a “Devil Day” seminar to ex- 
amine the Roman Catholic Church’s 
current teaching on Satan and other di- 
abolical spirits. The consensus: Rose- 
mary’s Baby is very much alive. 

The panelists did not evoke the me- 
dieval image of a devil with horns, 
forked tail and cloven hoofs. But they 
did uphold the orthodox Christian view 
that devils are personal evil spirits, an- 
gels who fell from God’s grace by their 
own exercise of free will. God permits 
their evil-doing among men because it 
is part of the natural disorder of things, 
a necessary consequence of their orig- 
inal rebellion against God, Though the 
panelists agreed that the existence of 
personal devils is a firm part of Cath- 
olic dogma, a number of other Catho- 
lics believe that Satan and his demons 
are simply symbols for an impersonal 
force of evil in the universe. That is also 
the view of many Protestants. 

., Why a resurgence of interest in dev- 
ils at all? Canadian Theologian Ken- 
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ouNG WORSHIPERS SINGING AT MODERN MASS IN SUBURBAN MADRID CHURCH 
\NGone are the rows of mantillas and the feudal image. 


Above all, the Spanish clergy and 
hierarchy have changed. Vatican at- 
litudes toward the church’s posture in 
Spain began to shift during the reign 
of Pope John XXIII, particularly in 
the liberal climate created by his 
Second Vatican Council. Then, in 
1967, Pope Paul VI named Italian 
Archbishop Luigi Dadaglio as Apos- 
tolic Nuncio—papal ambassador—to 
Spain. Dadaglio arrived in Madrid 
with a virtual mandate to bring new 
blood into the Spanish hierarchy. With 
an assist from Franco’s able ambas- 
sador to. the Holy See, former Wash- 
ington Envoy Antonio Garrigues y 
Diaz Cañabate, Dadaglio engineered 
the appointment or advancement of 
more than 30 Spanish bishops, the ma- 
jority of them liberals. Franco, yield- 
ing to his progressive man in the Vat- 
ican (and some sympathizers in his 
ministries), accepted the choices. The 
appointees include nearly all of Spain's 
leading episcopal reformers today, 
among them Cardinal Tarancón. In 
all, two-thirds of Spanish churchmen 
may now be considered reformist. _ 

Their reforms, however, are mainly 
in the political, social and liturgical 
spheres. Doctrinal issues that have 
plagued other European churches 
—even Italy’s—do not trouble them: 
divorce, birth control (much less abor- 
tion) and the continuance of celibacy. 
The new liberals have backed such 
causes as the workers’ right to strike 
and campaigns for unionization. In 
their national conference, they have ap- 
proved conscientious objection to mil- 
itary service. Such activism apparepny 
appeals to Spain’s restless youth, who 
seem to be coming to the churches in 
greater numbers than they have for 
generations. The Spanish innovations 
are clearly in line with Vatican think- 
ing. Indeed, some at the Holy See 
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are concerned that the changes may 
be too slow. “Our big worry,” says 
one Spain-watcher there, “is that evo- 
lution is not moving fast enough to 
avoid violent upheavals.” 

Temporal Justice. There are still 
some pockets of resistance within the 
church. In traditionally pious Anda- 
lusia, some peasants still literally kiss 
the hems of priests’ cassocks. In Ma- 
drid, a group of ultrarightists who 
call themselves “Warriors for Jesus 
Christ” have smeared graffiti on the 
facade of one of the city’s most lib- 
eral churches. But by far the most se- 
rious Opposition has come from con- 
servatives within the government it- 
self. In his New Years address, 
Franco threatened to take action 
against the church if it interfered in 
temporal affairs. A few days later, 


Spain’s Undersecretary for Justice, 
Alfredo Lopez, attacked the “new 
church mentality,” in which “the 


church becomes an exclusive group 
of prophets” preoccupied with achiev- 
ing temporal justice and “the earthly 
paradise of Marxist society.” 

The Spanish church may have to 
pay a high price for its independence. 
At last fall’s National Conference of 
Bishops and Priests, delegates proposed 
that all ties with the state should be 
cut and that the 1953 church-state con- 
cordat with the Vatican—which con- 
firmed the arrangements made with 
Franco after the civil war—should be 
abolished. They asked, however. that 
the modest state salaries (most under 
$100 a month, even for some bish- 
ops) be continued until the clergy could 
persuade laymen to support the church 
themselves. The government has re- 
plied that it would be glad to cut all ties 
—and immediately end all financial 
support. So far, no compromise pro- 
posal has been found. 
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An Identity Thing 


There was a time when graffiti 
were funny (“Nietzsche is dead 
—God”), or perceptive (“Even para- 
noiacs have real enemies”). Nowadays 
wild splashes of spray paint are in 
yogue, along with endless repetitions 
of names and street numbers. A New 
York adolescent who signs himself 
Taki 183 is said to be the champion, 
having defaced hundreds of walls, post- 
ers, street signs and subway seats. The 
New York subway system alone spends 
$500,000 a year to clean up after 
Taki and his myriad little friends, and 
there is no end in sight. 

In Philadelphia, where the annual 
cost of graffiti pollution is now es- 
timated at $4,000,000, the police have 
Organized a 25-man “graffiti squad.” 
Aided by handwriting experts, it has 
caught and prosecuted 330 offenders, 
nearly all teen-agers. A standard pun- 
ishment: several hours at hard labor, 
scouring walls. 

Prolific. There are still an esti- 
mated 10,000 graffitists on the loose 
in the City of Brotherly Love, and 
some people profess to see an aes- 
thetic Value in their obsession. “We 
sense that there is a lot of creativity 
in these graffiti,” says the Philadelphia 
Art Museum’s David Katzive. “Most 
interesting, the trend is away from pro- 
fanity and toward simple signatures 
—a kind of identity thing.” 

The museum has joined forces with 
the University of Pennsylvania art de- 
partment in backing a Graffiti Al- 
ternative Workshop. After “recruiting” 
some prolific vandals, who had been 
caught in’ the act, the workshop com- 
missioned several at $2 an hour to 
candy-stripe a dilapidated transit-au- 
thority bus. The Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. hired yet another group 
to decorate the plywood fence sur- 
rounding its new Philadelphia office. 
One graffitist Was even paid to paint 


a mural on the wall of Art Patron 
Ben Bernstein’s town house. : 

Still, Pop.art is never without its de- 
tractors. Isadore Bellis, a member of 
Philadelphia’s city council, went so 
far as to propose an ordinance that 
would solve the problem by banning 
the sale of spray paint. Says he of 
the graffiti workshop: “Unbelievable.” 


Test on Taconite 


By the shore of Gitche Gumee 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water 
—The Song of Hiawatha 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


More than a century after it in- 
spired Longfellow, the northernmost 
of the Great Lakes still lives up to 
the poets praise. The world’s largest 
expanse of fresh water, Lake Superior 
has managed to maintain much of its 
purity because it has attracted rel- 
atively few polluting industries. An ex- 
ception: the Reserve Mining Co.’s ore- 
processing plant at Silver Bay, Minn., 
dumps 67,000 tons of pulverized tac- 
onite waste, or “tailings,” into the 
lake every day. 

Now the Justice Department has 
filed suit in federal court, demanding 
that the $350 million Silver Bay plant 
stop violating the Federal Water Qual- 
ity Act of 1965. The action, brought 
at the request of the Environmental 
Protection Agency’s William Ruckels- 
haus, is considered a major test of 
the Nixon Administration’s willingness 
to combat wealthy and influential pol- 
luters. Says Ruckelshaus: “Lake Su- 
perior is a priceless natural resource, 
and we are committed to save it.” 

There once was a time, about 20 
years ago, when Reserve Mining’s plant 
was considered a blessing. Northern 
Minnesota, its Mesabi Range depleted 
of rich iron ore by a half-century of 
Open-pit mining, teetered on the brink 
of economic collapse. Then engineers 
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force its own water-pollution 
in the late 1960s. 
court and won. 
the state had not 
ver Bay plant was 
(That ruling 
A series of S among fgiek SUM 
eral and state water-quality agengad India 
finally concluded in 1970 that the gpnjunctio 
onite tailings were killing the Organigpions Or 
on which the lake’s fish feed. Burhan, is 
was not until last year that Ruckelshakis degre 
formally demanded that Reserve i Patien 
sent a plan to stop polluting the pwraged 
within six months. According tah. The 
EPA-sponsored study, one solyijgilive in 
would be to dump the taconite iëtment, 
land, but Reserve said no. The mig Usual 
ing company offered instead to patins. 
the taconite directly to the lake hpistAlbe 
tom, where it would supposedly ft 
a harmless reef. That was not thea 
swer, said Ruckelshaus. ah 
Lobbying. As the deadline 4 ia 
proached, Reserve launched a inal P 
lobbying campaign in Washington Bye” Pc 
public President Willis Boyer 4. 
Armco President William Verity, ¥ 
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pensive. Company executives cli 
the move would require an initial he such g 
lay of $250 million plus $20 mi 
extra in yearly operating cost ni 
warned that Reserve, the lareo A 
ployer in the area, might coa 
the Government side, EPA aon 
the figures at about $75 mi nye 
tially, and then $14 million nest 
Grant Merritt, director of Mira j 
Pollution Control Agency, ae ¢ 
the company “could dump i a” 
still show a profit of $10 mil i. 
The Government’s sult reer 
official PES: the Go wiso 
Minnesota, Michigan 7 
but Reserve President Edward H ý 
sounded unconcerned. He re jde 
previous trial had shown 2 have & 
that the discharged tailings Lake” 
measurable adverse effects or pes" 
perior’s water quality, pu 
fish life or navigation- 
It may take quite a W 
before the taconite stops! 
the shining Big-Sea-Water- 
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forts to understand the 
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rae | ces they treat, therapists 
TM of fenttl vr courage their patients to 
neti selves in painting, music, 

ts P Paama Now they are turn- 
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tes, troubled dents and 
; esidents who are read- 
a n pie airing poetry under the guid- 
dut tole of some 400 Be ygniatists, poyn 
n stand sists, social workers and specially 
reseed English teachers. ee Be 
Ound; hams have shown so muc a promise 
rat the iat formal training in poetry finale 2 
g the lih now available. Indiana University 
appeal Pennsylvania is planning a trees 
mong fleck summer course in the su ject, 
y ageng Indiana Northern University, in, 
at the gpnjunction with GROW (Group Re- 
hions Ongoing Workshops) in Man- 
ed. Bublan, is preparing to grant a mas- 
uckelshebts degree in the new field. 
| Patients in poetry therapy are en- 
„wraged to read verse, write it, or 
wh, The technique seems to be ef- 
elie in both individual and group 
conite Hament, probably because serious po- 
au usually touch on deep, universal 
d to pions. According to Yale Psychi- 
Jake Wt Albert Rothenberg, a patient who 
fyputenly deciphers the message of a 
gat poet may experience a flash of un- 
sanding similar to the dramatic in- 
pat that can come to patients in 
pif inary psychotherapy. By writing an 
eml poem, an inhibited, repressed 
oyer 4 pon may tell his doctor much that 
rity, bik Previously secret, Poetry, says 


Pihenberg, “is even more revelatory 
ifndreams,” 


Miting verses can help “hostile 
haotic Uptive students control their 
emotions,” Sciences reports. 
student, an ex-addict at Man- 
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| a called jz “Chops,” 
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i s r, 5 
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ave d Ang 2” 
‘ Map ed it “Question 
caus a Innocence,” 
> hisop; t Was the name of 
in Wor tf and thay ‘ 
ing BD aon at's what it 


i To Santa Claus and Little Sisters 


And the professor gave him 
And a strange and steady look. 
And his mother never hung it 
Once, at 3 a.m. . . . he tried an- 
And he called it absolutely noth- 
And he gave himself an “A” 


And a slash on each damp wrist, 
And hung it on the bathroom 


hattan’s Washington 
School, wanted to 
school or begin m 


get back at guidance counselors who. 
she felt, had misled her with false 
hopes. Encouraged to substitute words 
for deeds, the girl raged in verse: 
“PU put you all up against the wall/ 
And execute you all./I'll have you de- 
stroyed./ Remember, it’s you all/I in- 
tend to kill.” Having vented her anger 
in this and other verse, she became 
less hostile. 

Another youngster, Lorene, was so 
withdrawn before being exposed to po- 
etry therapy that she stayed out of 
school, refused treatment for her dis- 
figuring facial eczema and sought es- 
cape in alcohol. Visited at home by 
English Teacher Morris Morrison, she 
began to respond and cooperate when 
he read her two lines from Emily Dick- 
inson, “I’m Nobody! Who are you?/ 
Are you—Nobody—too?” “In Emily 
Dickinson,” Morrison explains, “Lo- 
rene could identify with someone as 
lonely as herself.” Eventually Lorene 
went for skin treatment and returned 
to school. 

Cry for Help. Poetry always of- 
fers clues to the mind of its creator, 
but those clues are not often as ex- 
plicit as the suicidal lines of a 15-year- 
old boy whose fate became known to 
English Professor Abraham Blinder- 
man of the State University of New 
York. Blinderman thinks that the boy’s’ 
teacher should have recognized his 
deep distress, and he believes that if 
the youngster had been in poetry ther- 
apy, his eloquent poem (see box) would 
have been understood as a cry for 
help. In that case, psychiatric treatment 
might have saved him. As it was, his 
cry went unheeded, and two years 
later he committed suicide. pt 

Just as poetry can predict suicide, 
so it can also provoke it. That, says Psy- 
chiatrist Jack Leedy, president of the 


_ Irving High 
hit people, leave 
ainlining again to 


an “A” 


on the kitchen door, because 
he never let her see it... 


other poem... 


ing, because that’s what it was 
all about. 


door because he couldn’t reach 


the kitchen. 
—A 15-year-old boy two years 
before he committed suicide 
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LEEDY TEACHING STUDENTS 
Flash of understanding. 


Association for Poetry Therapy, is one 
danger of the method in unskilled 
hands. Reading somber verses with up- 
beat endings can help unhappy pa- 
tients by demonstrating that “others 
have been depressed and have recov- 
ered,” but despairing poems may deep- 
en the feelings of hopelessness. Psy- 
chiatrist Rothenberg cites another dan- 
ger: poetry used only to get rid of 
intense feelings can keep a patient 
from understanding and resolving his 
conflicts. “Poetry by itself does not 
cure,” he warns. But used by properly 
trained therapists, he says, it has an ad- 
vantage over the other arts because it 
encourages “verbalization, the life- 
blood of psychotherapy.” 


The Violent Veterans 


Like many a Texas barroom brawl, 
the fight between a Viet Nam veteran 
and a friend in the Panhandle town 
of Phillips was ostensibly over a girl. 
But by the time it ended, the friend 
lay dead of seven gunshot wounds. 
The veteran, a former Green Beret. 
dazed and thinking he had just killed 
an attacking Viet Cong, was stripping 
the body so that it could not be rigged 
with booby traps. 

For Harvard Sociologist Charles 
Levy, whose testimony saved the vet- 
eran from a murder conviction (he 
was acquitted), the bizarre case un- 
derscored the kind of psychological dis- 
orientation suffered by many G.I.s long 
after returning from Southeast Asia, 
Over a two-year period, Levy has stud- 
ied a randomly selected group of 60 ex- 
Marine combat veterans in an Irish 
working-class neighborhood of Boston. 
Through interviews, rap sessions and 
conversations in bars, he discovered a 
common tendency on the part of his 


subjects to carry into civilian Jife the 
unbridled violence that served them 
well in combat. “They -have learned 
to react violently, spontaneously and 
without premeditation,” says Levy. 
“It’s a situation that keeps them alive 
Over there, but gets them into prison 
back here.” 
Veterans of other U.S. wars were 
also trained to be killers, but the re- 
adjustment problem seems more pro- 
nounced among Viet Nam veterans. 
That may be, according to Levy, be- 
cause of some G.I.s’ inability to di- 
y rect their hostility primarily against 
f- the enemy in Viet Nam. Instead, they 
grudgingly learn to admire the cour- 
age and skill of the Communists, and 
often vent their anger against their 
South Vietnamese comrades, whom 
they see as inept, and against their 
own officers, sometimes brutally in- 
juring or killing them. 
Once back home, Levy discovered, 
some of the veterans still treated al- 
lies like enemies. Relatives and friends 
often took the place of officers and 
the South Vietnamese as targets for 
misdirected hostility. One ex-Marine 
told the sociologist: “When I got back 
from Viet Nam, my sister yelled at 
me, I split her leg open with’ a lamp. 
Then my mother said something to 
me one night and I threw a portable 
TY at her. It makes you an animal. 
You can’t reason.” At timesjthe con- 
nection between the veteran’s Viet 
Nam experience and the present is 
more explicit; at least twice a mem- 
ber of the group indulged his hatred 
for “gooks” by attacking a waiter in a 
Chinese restaurant. During the two- 
year study, two of the 60 subjects have 
been indicted for murder, and five have 
been charged with attempting it. 
Levy concedes that many ot the 
Subjects of his Boston study group 
were probably violent long before go- 
ing to war. “But the level of violence 
has now changed,” he insists, “Now it 
has no boundaries,” As a result, the vet- 
erans themselves are dominated by a 
fear of their own brutality, a fear 
that in turn discourages them from 
~ seeking employment or even normal so- 
cial interaction. 
_ Berries. Some of Levy's veter- 
-ans are dropouts from society—drug- 
using “heads” or alcoholic “berries.” 
But a number of them have managed 

O Capitalize on their wartime experi- 

ce. One typical ex-Marine whose ser- 
vice record helped him land a job in the 
olice department explained that his 
zason for becoming a cop was “to get 


those hippies and niggers.” Another 
Teale “staging” —which involves 
ing enemy buildings—has put 


lls 


tions and tenure. 


The Moonlighter 


Kenneth Jan Leighton Mills is not, 
in his own words, “an Old Blue mem- 
ber of the Yale inner circle.” On the 
contrary, he is a heavy-shouldered, 6- 
ft. 4-in. black from Trinidad with a 
towering Afro hairdo and a penchant 
for blue jeans. He is also an avowed 
Marxist. Nonetheless, as a pupil of Ox- 
ford’s distinguished logician A.J. Ayer, 
he so impressed the Yale philosophy 
department that he was hired in 1968 
to teach courses on revolution and 
black liberation. And when Yale con- 
fronted the threat of a May Day riot 
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PROFESSOR MILLS OF YALE (& STONY BROOK) 
An issue akin to bigamy? 


two years ago, he worked diligently 
to help keep the peace. 

At 36, his salary as an’ assistant pro- 
fessor was only $13,000, and he wor- 
tied about gaining tenure. So he was 
happy to do some consulting for the 
Social Welfare School of the New 
York State University at Stony Brook, 
and even happier when Stony Brook 
Offered him a full professorship, ten- 
ure, the possibility of “innovative 
teaching,” and $26,000 a year. With- 
out telling either university about his 
job at the other, Mills began making 
four weekly trips over the 115 miles be- 
tween New Haven and Stony Brook. 
At Yale, on Fridays, Saturdays and 
Tuesday nights, he taught his two reg- 
ular courses. At Stony Brook, the rest 
of the week, he taugħt two courses in 
social studies, headed a health research 
project, and even chaired the faculty 
committee on appointments, promo- 
At both institutions 


SEAS T ER aE: 


he was popular with Stude 
one dean put it, “extraordi aN Qu 
dedicated, brilliant.” nari JA 
No university Objects to i 
writing in his sp 
Yale and Stony 
against their faculty member: s 
serving on other faculties 
when Stony 
dual loyalties, it reluctant, OM 
and got his resignation, apy 
vost Charles Taylor sent two ; 
istrative assistants to Mills’ 
apartment with a demand that 
sign within 24 hours, After Mi 
Br 


fused, President Kingman 
suspended him for 
disregard of ethics.’ l 

Best Sellers, Mills admittedą Per 
take but not a fault. In a 15-page lie an 
he reminded Brewster that “thee dh 2 
faculty members who spend time dir cons 
ing extensive consulting, who y Josives 
best sellers, introductory textbooks le line 


a year for“ 
0, 


columns for popular magazines—] kscriptic 
which do not necessarily contribu tiie requ 
scholarshi 


nip or teaching, but which eians: 
substantial amounts of money whilesdronic i 
quiring large amounts of time.” Mileek med 
named no names, but nobody had ¢ Adjui 
ficulty recognizing, among  othalwests fo: 
Erich Segal, author of Love Story duals is h 
Charles Reich, author of The Greely A.M. 
of America. jumals H 
How much moonlighting is plinthe pas 
missible? There are no standard mlijited, the 
and the Yale Daily News arguedtifloimnal 
Mills “violated in letter a regulatifvoman b 
which is flaunted in spirit by a liNordoes 
number of Yale College faculty mélrpatien 
bers.” It promised to publish a sily med 
of articles on other Yale profesfom the | 
who have briefly taught elsewhettiiites, fo 
done other outside work. But iniiMted to 
words of one Yale political science hi some i 
fessor who believes nobody sh a 10 su 
tempt two full-time jobs: “Morally® Main co 
issue is akin to bigamy. It doesn it i 
ter if ‘you satisfy both wives t 
still morally in the wrong. 


Defining Terms 
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The California state deo I 


es™ i 


make sure that everyone UN 
it solemnly included a glossary: A 
Eyaluator, it said, means nerasi i 
evaluates.” Evaluatee, by CO ror ei | 
“one who is evaluated.” AS fam 
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: question of Ethics 
Inari JA duty of every physician 
} pris the © ho come to him for 
his responsibility to 
He? those patients who are Sought 
ers a, ma enforcement authorities? e 

tify Ja nore than academic. At 
est; two medical jour- 
under American Med- 
imprimatur have print- 
ed” notices soliciting doctors’ 
atching a suspect. This odd 
aises serious ethical ques- 
he physician’s responsi- 


th 
it also 


two adala “want 
achis in C 
that heli sedure T 
er Mill Yens about ry 
Tiy atient. ; 
or Be pebruary issues of the Ar- 
logy and Archives 


itted an 
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from severe, 
>y Whilathronic acne that may cause her to 
me.” Meek medical attention. 

ly had@ Adjunct G-Men. Publishing re- 
ig othalaests for assistance in catching crim- 
Story, als is hardly new. Both the FBI and 
e Greeti A.M.A. official insist that medical 
jumals have occasionally been so used 
ng is pinthe past and will be in the future: in- 
dard mid, the current issue of the A.M.A. 
rguedWltimal notifies doctors of another 
regulaijioman being sought by the Bureau. 
by a lor does the confidentiality of the doc- 
ulty méjbrpatient relationship, which covers 
h a sity medical Matters, excuse doctors 
profes the demands of the law. In many 
ewherè fates, for instance, doctors are re- 
ut in ited to report gunshot wounds, and 
iene aome they must also alert author- 
shout 1 S to suspected cases of child abuse. 
mmunicable diseases, includ- 


ing syphilis and gonorrhea, must be re- 
ported to public health authorities. 

A.M.A. officials see no conflict in 
running the wanted notices in the or- 
ganization’s publications. Dr. Hugh 
Hussey, chief of the organization’s di- 
vision of scientific publications, main- 
tains that the decision to publish the 
articles was made purely on editorial 
grounds and did not pose any ques- 
tion of ethics. Nor can Edwin Hol- 
man, secretary of the A.M.A.’s ju- 
dicial council, find anything wrong with 
the notices. “Doctors have a civic re- 
sponsibility,” he says, “and it is a de- 
cision that the individual doctor has 
to make as to whether or not he is to 
call the law.” On the other hand, Psy- 
chiatrist Willard Gaylin, president of 
the Institute of Society, Ethics and 
the Life Sciences in Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y., points out that “Whether 
or not the article is ethical can be de- 
bated, but surely ethics are involved.” 

Gaylin, who is also a professor of 
psychiatry and law at Columbia Uni- 
versity, points out that if, unlike Smith, 
the wanted person has a medical con- 
dition that is possibly fatal, fear of 
being turned in could deter him from 
seeking a doctor’s attention. “What if, 
in the next instance of this,” asks Gay- 
lin, “the alleged criminal has a heart 
condition?” 

The moral muddle aside, there is 
also a legal question: Is a doctor who 
reads the articles about Smith and 
then finds her in his waiting room le- 
gally obligated to call the FBI? Ap- 
parently not. State and federal law 
make it a crime to hinder the police 
or actively aid criminals to remain at 
large. The statutes generally impose 
no penalty for mere failure to report. 


Specialty for Losers 


Trained to regard death as the en- 
emy they must defeat at all costs, doc- 
tors regularly resort to heroic measures 
to keep their patients alive. Often they 
perform radical surgery or use complex 
machines to maintain a flicker of life in 
people so old or ravaged as to be be- 
yond caring. But does death always rep- 
resent defeat? No, says Dr. William 
Poe, a professor of community medi- 
cine at Duke University. Writing in the 
New England Journal of Medicine, Poe 
not only takes issue with the “winning 
psychology” of most medical special- 
ties but suggests the creation of a new 
discipline, the prar aape of which 

uld be willing losers. f 
E Poe calls his new specialty “mar- 
antology” (from the Greek marania 
meaning withered or wasted). se 
antologists would ea for oa om 
e else wants: , 
POBAN and the incurable, those who 
have “committed the sin of remaining 
alive but not yielding to our manip- 
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MARANTOLOGIST WILLIAM POE 
A plea for realism. 


ulations.” Those specialists, says Poe, 
would be taught to see their patients 
slip away without experiencing feelings 
of guilt or personal failure. 

Like Jonathan Swifts A Modest 
Proposal, Poe’s article is obviously in- 
tended more for shock effect than lit- 
eral advocacy. But it does address a 
question that increasingly concerns 
physicians: How to deal with the hope- 
less case? Realistically, replies Poe, 
“Medicine should not use silly eu- 
phemisms such as rehabilitation and 
convalescence for its losing patients. 
A marantology service could be a place 
where a person could die in dignity 
without all the pother death engenders 
elsewhere.” 

Medical Restraint. A man with 
a self-described “penchant for reflec- 
tion in the wee hours of the morn- 
ing,” Poe bases his case for what he 
terms “medical restraint” on a life- 
time of observing the sick and dying. 
As a youngster in Roanoke, Va., he ac- 
companied his father, a Baptist min- 
ister, on pastoral visits to the old and 
discouraged. “I’m pretty well steeped 
in the golden rule,” he says, “and I'm 
old enough [53] to figure how Id 
want to be treated some day. I don’t 
want to be cycled and recycled to the 
doctor, to the hospital, to the spe- 
cialist. I’m against the hauling and 
mauling of people who have no rea- 
sonable future.” 

Poe does not advocate euthanasia. 
“We are not supposed to shorten life,” 
he says. “But there is a limit to what 
we ought to do to prolong it.” The mar- 
antologist, he suggests, would not only 


recognize these limits but help the pub- _ 
lic do so as well. The Tesult—peace, — 


comfort and relief for the medically 


hopeless—would benefit both patient 


and physician. “Marantologists would 
pe easy look on death as an en: 
emy, but often as a friend,” clude 
Poe. “They would have their vik 
tend beyond life i Ito € 
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MONEY/COVER STORY 


Empty Pockets on a Trillion Dollars a 


AN a nation with a trillion-dol- 

lar economy be running out of 
money? That startling question is forc- 
ing itself upon every government of- 
ficial who must shape 4 budget, 
from President Nixon down to the 
head of the smallest local mosquito- 
abatement district. By most measures 
of private wealth, the U.S. is the 
world’s richest country. But in terms 


of its ability to pay for the public ser- 


yices—health care, education, welfare, 
garbage pickup, pollution control, po- 
lice and fire protection—that make 
the life of its citizens pleasant, or at 
least tolerable, or in some cases 
even possible, the country seems al- 
Most to be going broke. 

This anomaly has come as a bit- 
ter shock. Americans have long thought 
that they had the resources to ac- 
complish practically any goal that they 
set for themselves. Political liberals 
have argued for years that economic 
growth could pay for a vast improve- 
ment in housing, health care and ed- 
Ucation programs, and leave an ample 

margin for tax cuts besides. Only a 

few years ago, liberals and conser- 

Valives alike thought that the major 

question of public finance was how 

best to use the “peace dividend” of 

Papen a year that they expected 

+9. to collect once the Viet 

War ended. l me 
Doubled Burden. Today, that Au- 

ris has been drowned in a rising 

sea of red ink. In 1970, federal, 

State and local governments 

$60 billion more 

and the deficit cer 

wii 


ral been reduced since 
1960, the cuts have been offset by se- 
vere increases in state and city in- 
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TAXPAYERS SEEKING ADVICE ON FILLING OUT 1971 RETURNS AT INTERNAL REV! 


come taxes, sales taxes, property taxes, 
Social Security taxes and “sin” tax- 
es on liquor and cigarettes, Between 
1960 and 1970, the tax burden on 
each American man, woman and 
child almost doubled, from $711 to 
$1,348. Many Americans, worried 
about just what will be taxed next, 
could echo the Beatles? song, Taxman: 
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If you drive a car, PU tax the wh th 
street fe unemy 
If you try to sit, I'll tax your sea \meater e 
Lf you get too cold, Pll tax the swith m 
heat, Sill, tl 
Tf you take a walk, Pll tax your 
feet. 


The higher taxes and higher spo 
ing have brought little if any impro 
ment in public services. In many cus! 
the nation’s streets are dirtier, its 
transit more decrepit, its public h 
tals more understaffed, its streets m 
crime-ridden today than in decit aks for ty 
The knowledge that they are paitis, cy 
more and more for less and less se™M care of 
has bred in many citizens a suspits 
that they are being cheated, and 


makers were quickly forced 
pose some of the nation’s hig 108 i 
on sales (64%), on’ gasoline x oa 
gal.) and on cigarettes (21¢ Pent 
In Kansas City, voters last a 
defeated a property tax nea 
civic leaders of both pais $ 
paigned hard for on the Era orot® j 
it was urgently needed to ma A 
city’s schools. Across the So 659 Fuh 
izens last year voted dow build h 
all bond issues proposed tO rats 
schools, hospitals, pila a 
other facilities v. an averag' 
turndown rate during the 
a mere 8% in 1947. — 

The voter rebellion 
able justification. The 
needs radical reforms 1 
it collects, apportions an 


for the moment, the tax- 
ptt only tightening an al- 
iy OY the bud- 

gg Squeeze ON | 
of the nation’s 81783 
J] units. At a time when 
enti js should be planning to 
g ollution-control, mass- 
1 ,{um-rebuilding programs 
Pst n re, they are having to strug- 
utu. ‘present revenues to cover 
1" oste spending needs. Increasing- 
9 Aug Wing. j 
ae The failure has 
| Pray eanspicuous in Washington. 
ma Hixon, who in the past has 
T i denounced federal deficits, 
i Bit that he is likely to run up 
“S gest three-year red-ink totals 
S. has ever experienced out- 
World War II period: an es- 
Fated $87 billion for fiscal years 
“| fy through 1973. The President ar- 
x persuasively that the deficits are 
sary to spur a lagging economy. 
wn so, he has, felt obliged to limit 
ine programs that his Administration 
iier had labeled top priority. For in- 
nce, the Labor Department has kept 
number of people in its manpower- 
ining programs below 1.3 milion, al- 
wgh the persistence of a nearly 
4 memployment rate cries out. for 
mater effort to help provide the job- 

swith marketable skills. 
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zal made about many 
M6 and cities. Some examples: 
eets mH > Ohio last year closed all state 
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re Paes, cut average state payments 
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d State, after taxpayers 
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Be gh Tine lon for the fiscal year 
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dered payment of r 
lion in state aid ila Pan 0 mik 
ocal school districts 
delayed from March until Jul so that 
5 wows count against the fiscal 1973 
oe trea than the present one. The 
ate this fiscal year has also closed two 
tuberculosis hospital 
S Pitals, a school for re- 
tarded children and a prison, and insti 
tuted a statewide freeze on hiring. F 
> New York City last week un- 
veiled a tentative $10 billion budget 
or fiscal 1973 that is “balanced” only 
by counting in nearly $800 million of 
new state and federal aid that it is high- 
ly questionable the city will get. The 
budget gap would be even larger with- 
out “economies” that have grievously 
hurt the quality of life. A prohibition 
On hiring shrank the city’s police force 
by 800 cops last year, despite a level of 
street crime that makes many New 
Yorkers barricade themselves in their 
apartments after sundown. At the over- 
crowded Morrisania City Hospital in 
The Bronx, a new obstetrics wing is 
kept locked because there is no money 
to hire anyone to operate it. Slashes in 
city support of the New York Public 
Library have forced it to reduce its op- 
erating hours from 78 to 40 per week, 
and to close many of its special re- 
search facilities to the public. 
> Detroit has enacted income and 
property taxes as high as Michigan 
law allows, and slapped a 5% tax on 
residents’ telephone, gas and electric 
bills. Still, the city faces a $30 mil- 
lion deficit this fiscal year. “Every 
morning we gather in the mayor’s of- 
fice to pray for money,” quips a may- 
oral assistant, “and we face Wash- 
ington.” Since the prayers have gone 
unanswered, Mayor Roman Gribbs has 
requested cuts of 5% to 45% in all 
city departmental budgets. All Detroit 
skating rinks are closed this month, 
parks and playgrounds will not be 
cleaned up for the spring, and rec- 
reation programs in city schools have 
been dropped. One result: Martin Cra- 
matie, a 15-year-old former car thief 
and alumnus of a detention home, 
who for a while had switched his en- 
ergies to playing basketball in the gym 
of Butzel Junior High, has been forced 
back on to the streets for his fun. 
“It’s bogue [a bad trip], man,” grum- 
bles Cramatie. “Everybody will be get- 
ting into trouble.” á 
> East St. Louis, Ill., like many 
urban centers, has seen its tax base 
steadily eroded by a flight of rela- 
tively well-off whites and an influx of 
low-income blacks, who now constitute 
70% of its 68,000 population. The 
city is desperately short of policemen, 
firemen, sanitation workers, teachers 
and public housing. “We are even beg- 
ging for paint to fix up our high 
school,” says Mayor James E. Williams. 
In order to pay its bills, the city be- 
gan selling as many bonds as mio 
law permits. When that abe fia 
sufficient, it resorted to an annual cha- 
rade. The city would borrow from 
banks to meet its payroll, then, by pre- 
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arrangement, would fail to pay 
when the loan came due. The 
banks would sue and win a judg- 
ment demanding repayment. That 
would enable the city legally to 
sell bonds beyond the normal debt 
limit. Today, 35% of East St. 
Louis’ tax revenue must be used 
to pay off old borrowings, caus- 
ing the city to fall ever further 
short of covering its bills. 

Deeper in Debt. These are 
only some of the worst examples. 
Though the squeeze is most in- 
tense in the old and crowded states 
and cities east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Mason- 
Dixon line, it is nationwide. New 
Orleans cannot afford to add the 
300 sanitation workers and some 
350 police that city officials fig- 
ure it needs; authorities are afraid 
to raise the 6% sales tax for fear 
of driving more businesses to 
neighboring areas where taxes are 
lower. At the University of Kan- 
Sas in Lawrence, students have 
only limited access to 80,000 re- 
cently acquired books in the university 
library; officials cannot afford to hire 
people to catalogue the volumes be- 
Cause the state legislature has frozen 
all the university’s appropriations at 
last year’s levels. In Mora, Minn., chil- 
dren go to school twelye months a 
year; the town had to put the-school 
On a year-round schedule to save mon- 
ey after voters defeated a bond issue, 
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The budget squeeze will probably 
become even worse later in the 1970s. 
Lawrence S. Ritter, professor of 
finance at New York University, cal- 
culates that during the rest of the dec- 
ade, public spending will have to av- 
erage $46 billion a year above 1970 
levels for just four purposes: rebuilding 
mass-transit systems, cleaning up pol- 
lution, upgrading law enforcement and 
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“Histrionics cut no ice with us, Mr. Carlin.’ 


of bonds that governments at all 
els sell to cover their deficits, M 
over, debt functions as a Wrongs 
income redistribution device, chan 
ing tax money that is paid inla 
part by the poor and the middled 
into the pockets of wealthy: holden 
trust accounts or stock in banks, 
How did the U.S. get into su 


Squeeze on a Small Town 


BELFORD, N.J., a seacoast town 50 miles south of 

Manhattan, is little different from countless small 
communities across the U.S. It has quiet, tree-lined 
streets decked with frame houses. It also has crowded 
schools, potholed streets, erratic snow removal—and 
taxes that are climbing much faster than paychecks. 
Most of Belford’s 8,500 residents are members of blue- 
collar families. The breadwinners tend to be electri- 
Clans, welders and assembly-line workers. Because the 
town has practically no industry that can be taxed Bel- 
ford residents have to carry almost the entire load, ` 


a 
-hottest topic of conversation, 
and basketball. The most con- 
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| c Jella Zanna, an electrician, complai 
_ taxes on his $21,000 house have more than metas 
the Past six years, to $1,186.50 annually. Della Zanna 
repairs Volkswagens On weekends to earn extra 
ey, Says: “I read in the newspaper that taxes in 
olina are low. Maybe IIl move down there, 
to do omething—] can’t afford these taxes. 
I Was finally going to start a savings account 
ave some money to help send my 


three kids to college. Taxes took care of that plan’ 

Property taxes are not the only burden. New Jers) 
has a 5% sales tax on most goods except food, cloths 
and medicine. Now state authorities are studying a per 
sonal income tax plan that might take another $50 
$10 a month from al-eady tight family budgets in Be 
ford. Besides taxes, residents were recently hit with spè 
cial expenses when the town finally joined an areal 
sewer authority. Every homeowner was obliged to p} 
$500 to hook into the sewer system, and is now charge 
a quarterly fee of $36.25. Bt ce: 

Belford residents are rebelling against tax na 
Last year they surprisingly voted for a Democratic toy 
ship administration in: what has always been a Reri 
lican bastion, They also voted down a: schoof 1 
issue. Last year 200 first-, second- and third-grade 
dents were crowded into a 65-year-old red bie) 
ementary school. Then fire authorities thre j 
condemn the building’s second floor, which a 
one wooden staircase and an inadequate fire om poo 
than half the pupils were transferred to nearby 
compounding the crowding problem. 

a 

To alleviate overcrowding at the juni 
administrators are considering dropping 
French and Spanish and putting the school 
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ers cannot keep an eye on all the st h 
saults are so common in the high school ta, 
local police chief, Joe McCarthy, laments: he stud 
when my son gets out of there. It’s so bad thata: E, 
are often afraid to go to the lavatories. 
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THE ECONOMY 

mess? One reason is poor federal man- 
agement of the economy. Inflation has 
Taised government costs for construc- 
tion, supplies and utility bills more 
than tax planners had foreseen. Re- 
cession has caused tax collections to 
fall below expectations, while jobless- 
ness has jacked up. government ex- 
penditures for unemployment compen- 
sation and welfare. Although it has 
become an intellectual fad to question 
the need for vigorous economic growth, 
no Governor, mayor or federal bud- 
get director can have any doubt about 
the meaning of a halt or even a slow- 
down: fiscal disaster. 

Changes in demography and so- 
ciety have also put the U.S. through 
a budgetary wringer. Population 
growth has brought a more than pro- 
portional increase in the need for pub- 
lic services. A more crowded society 
multiplies demands for housing, parks, 
garbage collection and police protec- 
tion. A skewed demographic pattern 
also has pressed a relatively small 
working and taxpaying population into 
paying for the medical, educational 
and welfare requirements of rapidly ris- 
ing numbers of the very young and 
the very old. During the 1960s, the 
number of people aged five to 24 


Tose 287%, and the number aged 65 | 


or over increased 21%; meanwhile, 
the group aged 25 to 44 expanded 
less than 3%. 


The U.S.. no less than the un- 
derdeveloped world, has also been 
going through a revolution of rising ex- 
pectations. Higher education once was 
looked on as a privilege reserved for 
the brighter sons of the affluent. Now 
it is coming to be assumed that every 
boy or girl who can get through high 
school has a right to four years of col- 
lege, with public assistance if need be. 
Last week the Senate passed a bill 
that would give every college student 
the right to a grant of $1,400 a year, 
minus what his family could contribute. 
Untended illness used to be regarded 
as the unavoidable fate of the poor 
and aged. Today it is considered an in- 
tolerable, if still far too frequent out- 
rage. Such demands, though fiscally 
troublesome, are just claims on a tech- 
nological society that also wants to 
call itself equitable and humane. 

Private Bias. A more complex 
issue is the rising expectations of gov- 
ernment employees. Teachers, govern- 
ment clerks and other civil servants 
in the past struck a tacit bargain un- 
der which they accepted relatively low 
pay in return for easy work, short 
hours, job security and relatively high 
pensions. Now they are demanding 
—and increasingly winning—wages 
just about equal to those in private in- 
dustry. The effect on budgets has been 
catastrophic. In New York City, the 
number of public-school pupils rose 
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when low-income blacks (and whi 
were flooding into the cities from sit an 
countryside, higher spending form US. d 
power training, public housing an dustrial 
medial reading could have allevr a sma 
many currently explosive social anan they 
cial tensions. Society is now being pprtause J 
sented with the bill for such enpaed by / 
—at inflated prices. To cite juyqpsafter’ 
example, Federal Reserve Board In som 
ernor Andrew Brimmer, predicts (position 


How the Swedes Do It 


A SMALL sense of deprivation often nags Americans vis- 
™ iting abroad, They note the frequency of London’s 
shiny red double-decker buses, the scrubbed-clean streets 
of Paris and the tranquil, carefully manicured parks of 
raiku, At o when public services in the U.S. are 
n such a mess, Americans w 
pn Apes A onder how the Europeans man- 
A major reason is that Europeans accept tax bi 
would numb Americans. Though P warned by serene 
€s in purchasing power, some comparisons are enlightening 
An unmarried German worker earning $5,000 a year pays 
about $1,500 in income and social taxes; a single American 


LUNDMARK FAMILY FIGURING TAXES AROUND KITCHEN TABLE IN OREBRO 


earning about the same pays $800. An Englishman} s lowes 
married, has two children and earns $12,000 a years longe 
come taxes of $3,257. An American in the same ca 0nd | 
pays $2,154. Europeans also pay savage excise leviefslulion-_ 
on a gallon of gasoline in Germany v. about 12¢ inthf! all a 
The English pay excise taxes of 45% on cameras, W abo 
and other “luxury” items. Beyond that, many Ew ih sate 
countries have a value-added tax, a kind of nationljmer th 
levy that pounds up prices on everything from shoe 
plumbing repairs. In France, the VAT is a towering 
x er 2) 

When it comes to high-level public spending fi 
quality services, no Western country can match 
Its taxes total 41% of its gross national produ hy; 
pared with 31% in the U.S. Swedes earn less a 
icans; wages of blue-collar ith 
average $6,270 v. $7,400 0 ref ho 
On the other hand, Swedes sa 
ioned from birth to deat oot 
wide variety of social ane’ 
jolts. When a Swede cann 
cause of sickness, he is insu 
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Using Jade 280 result of the bias in fa- 
: rivate economy has been 
= Prodig of! A refusal by Americans to 
i pristen heavily enough to pay 
o andy themselves, Though almost ev- 
expe y ublic services. oug i a ‘ 

i rican feels oppressed by taxes, 
Shoup Ae in fact one of the most light- 
Massive sb Pio all the industrial nations. 
t be nl at U.S. tax collections equal e 
f M of the country’s gross nationa 
esime oduct v. 33% in Germany, 37% in 
g the if ada, 41% in Sweden and 43% in 
senin Tain. By no coincidence, most of 
the a aie nations enjoy higher-quality 
and wid ih care, recreational facilities, mass 
es from farsit and many other services than 
1 for pf US. does. Japan is the only major 
sing anjpastrial nation where taxes account 
e alleyjgfit a smaller share of G.N.P. (16%) 
cial anun they do in the U.S., at least partly 
y beingpfeuse Japan’s tax system was de- 
such ersed by American occupation author- 
te justqesiafter World War II. A 
3oard Gj Insome areas of the U.S., political 
redicts position still keeps taxes low despite 


inescapable needs. 
example, can affo 
state troopers on d 


New Hampshire, for 
i to keep only four 
r uty in the early hour: 
of the morning, and has been anal i 
pay the telephone and postage bills of 
its own planning office, Nevertheless 

the state has neither an income nor a 
general sales tax, and the legislature last 
week defeated for the second time an 
Income tax proposed by Governor Wal- 
ter Peterson. 

__ Flat Failure. The bias against pub- 
lic spending has led the Federal Gov- 
ernment to distribute the gains of eco- 
nomic growth in the form of income 
tax cuts rather than improved services. 
Since 1964, federal income taxes have 
been cut four times, from a range of 
20% to 91%, to the present 14% to 
50%. If rates, exemptions and de- 
ductions had been held steady for the 
past decade, Washington today would 
be collecting at least an additional 
$40 billion a year—more than enough 
to wipe out the $38.8 billion deficit 
foreseen in this fiscal year. Alterna- 
tively, if a large deficit were con- 
sidered. necessary to stimulate the econ- 
omy, Washington could now be dis- 
tributing enough additional aid to states 
and cities to meet nearly all the social 
spending needs expected for the 1970s. 

The tax cuts have been aimed at 
shrinking the role of Government in 
U.S. life. In his January budget mes- 
sage, President Nixon boasted about his 


ALBANY RALLY AGAINST STATE BUDGET 
Drowning hubris in red ink. 


Administration’s tax cuts and declared 
that individuals “can use that money 
more productively for their own needs 
than Government can use it for them.” 
This policy has been a flat failure. The 
role of Government has not declined be- 
cause total tax collections, while still 
smaller than in other countries, have 
risen as a percentage of G.N.P. The 
reason, of course, has been the fast rise 
in state, local and Social Security tax- 
es. The main achievement of:the feder- 
al income tax cuts has been to distort 
the tax system by restricting the role of 
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shman ws lowest rate of infant mortality. Its men have the 
a yearbfl’s longest life expectancy, 71.7 years, and its women 
same cajsond longest, 76 years, just behind Iceland. High- 
se levis luilion-free education right through university is avail- 
2¢ intkf" all academically qualified Swedes. University stu- 
eras, wel about $2,000 a year in living costs, partly in the 
ny É Wolstate grants and mostly in low-cost loans. 
nation’}Mer the Swedish system, workers with average in- 
1 shoelaf€et the most value from their tax kronor. A typical ex- 
ering" 5 Paul Lundmark, who is married and the father 
ty ildren, ages 4 to 10. He lives in Örebro, a city 
ling foo 00. Lundmark earns an average blue-collar salary 
atch Si 2 year by working in a paper mill. He pays 
roduth fy ie o e third of this, $2,300, in direct local and na- 
; than} "ome taxes 
Jlar Mipi o mark children attend local schools, where 
) in bo ng is first-rate. All pupils get their books and 
Jes Mtoe eches free. At the local Clinic, an outpatient 
f things ih city “social bureau” provides, among 
Teny, m Ne help” to look after the children in an 
deh Morts f. e Lundmarks also can use the city’s boun- 
So teska cities, including a curling hall, two pools, 
they Š arenas and 20 athletic halls. Like all 
N ales a $224 state grant at the birth of each 
Thee an annual $250 allotment until the child 
e meagh a rent subsidy, the government pays 
; thly rent for their four-room apartment. 
Bis Ng tax = 
SA WObbjing > tO Support all this, however, have most 
lieg : Or example, the value-added tax, which 
all other taxes, was recently increased by 
Points, to 17.65%. Partly because of this 
Te goods and services are soaring. Some 
Ai ,a Pack, eggs $1.20 a dozen, hamburger 


tes 


| -an : 
1 ata 88 do itlet Mignon $5 per lb. Increasingly Swedes 
ng Carrog- tems at the lowest end of the price scale: 


> Cabbage and spaghetti. 


Beyond VAT, Swedes face an awesome array of levies. 
The Social Democratic Party, which has held power for 
40 years, holds that taxes should aim at demolishing ac- 
cumulated wealth. Many high-income “tax exiles” have 
fled abroad to conserve the remains of their fortunes. The 
sharpest wrench for the middle -class and the rich is the 
“wealth” tax, which requires individuals to list the value 
of their worldly goods—jewelry, cars, house, securities, 
bank accounts—and pay an annual 1% levy on any 
amount above $31,000. Income from investments—div- 
idends on stock, interest on bonds, rent on real estate—is 
taxed separately. On top of all this, Swedish homeowners 
pay a form of property tax that amounts to about $320 an- 
nually on a house worth $16,000 and about $1,932 on 
one worth $50,000. Apartment owners pay a similar tax. 

a 

Particularly for people who earn more than the Lund- 
mark family, income taxes are as steeply progressive as Ev- 
erest. On a salary of $10,000 a Swede pays 43% of his 
income in national, Jocal and old-age pension taxes. On $20,- 
000 he pays 53%, and on $40,000 his combined levy is a bru- 
tal 63%. Loopholes are almost nonexistent, and deduc- 
tions are rare. Corporate income taxes, which average 53%, 
are less severe because, unlike individuals, companies.can de- 
duct from their national tax the amount they pay in local 
taxes. Even so, Sweden’s leading business magazine, Veck- 
ans Affarer, has warned that if taxes continue to rise at 
the present rate, the government by 1980 will be taking 
55% of the G.N.P. and will dangerously squeeze indus- 
trial expansion. This could crimp economic growth and di- 
minish tax revenues, along with many of the public ser- 
i t they provide. 
ee a a O ible nor desirable for the U.S. to emulate 
Sweden’s controlled economy to achieve that country’s just- 


ly praised social programs. But the Swedish experience does™ 


demonstrate that good public services cost more than Amer- 
ican taxpayers have so far been willing to pay. 


a levy that is effective and generally 
fair, and throwing a greater burden on 
taxes that are neither. f 

When the economy grows, the yield 
of the income tax grows even faster, be- 
cause taxpayers hand over a rising per- 
centage of their incomes as they move 
into higher salary brackets. By con- 
trast, local sales tax collections in- 
crease only about as fast as the econ- 
omy does, and the yield from prop- 
erty taxes does not necessarily rise at 
all even during a boom, Unlike the in- 
come tax, these local taxes are also re- 
gressive: their burden falls most heav- 
ily on those least able to pay. 

The property tax in recent months 
has become the flash point of the tax- 
payer rebellion. More than half the 
$36 billion collected by property tax- 
es annually is earmarked specifically 
to pay local communities’ share of ed- 
ucation costs. But in many cities, towns 
and villages, property taxes also raise 
most of the revenues for the whole 
range of local government services. 

Fiscal Suicide. Theoretically, the 

property tax burden should be shared 
equitably, since the rich own more tax- 
able real estate than the poor. Actu- 
ally, property tax rates tend to be 
higher on modest homes than on man- 
sions. A 2% tax on a house assessed 
at $50,000 will yield $1,000. A 10% 
tax would be needed on a house as- 
sessed at $10,000 in order to raise 
that same $1,000—and a town filled 
with $10,000 homes may need more 
revenue for such services as sewers 
and fire protection than a suburb of 
stately homes. Favoritism in assess- 
ments, overly generous exemptions for 
business, and other abuses magnify 
both the inequity of the tax and its in- 
efficiency as a revenue raiser, 

Boston offers a striking example. 
Its revenue comes mostly from prop- 
erty tax. Yet fully 54% of property 
in the city is exempt, the result of un- 
Wise concessions to colleges, airlines 
and businesses putting up new build- 
ings. A surge of commercial construc- 
tion has increased office space in Bos- 
ton by 40% in the past ten years, but 
the city has received little revenue 
from it. Property taxes on those who 
do pay: have been raised to a mind- 
bending $174.70 per. $1,000 of as- 
Sessed value, and are likely to go u 

agai P 
gain shortly to $190 or more: that is 
equal to $2,660 a year on a house as. 
Sessed at $14,000 (which probabl 
would be worth $40,000 on the mae 
Ket). The city is still so broke that it can- 
not replace some century-old wooden 
Sewers, or even plow its streets prop- 
oh after Snowstorms; two days Ate 
“aaa pow last month, many streets 
Only one lane cleared. Says 
Mayor Keyin White: “We are on a 
course of fiscal suicide.” 
Pa ers Anequities of the property tax 
< “A Ananeing education are so glaring 
~ that four state and federal courts in 
© past year have ruled these dispar- 
S unconstitutional, The reason: poor 
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districts cannot raise as much money 
for schools as rich districts, and the 
quality of a child’s education should 
not depend on the wealth of his neigh- 
borhood. The likely result of these 
court decisions is that Washington will 
have to greatly enlarge its subsidies 
for local schooling in order to elim- 
inate or at least reduce the role of 
the property tax. The Nixon Admin- 
istration estimates that the Federal 
Government will have to come up 
with $12 billion to $13 billion more a 
year to help states and cities equalize 
school financing. Unfortunately, it is 
thinking of doing so by proposing a 
value-added tax—a kind of national 
sales tax (TIME, Feb. 28) that, like all 
sales taxes, would be regressive. 

How can the nation raise the rev- 
enue it needs to improve public ser- 
vices? One way to begin is by slash- 
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ing, or preferably abolishing, some 
Government programs that continue 
to soak up tax dollars long after they 
have lost their justification—if they 
ever had one. The U.S. is in trouble 
not only because tax revenues are in- 
adequate, but also because too much 
of them has been Spent for the wrong 
purposes, 

The Pentagon is usually singled 
out as an overbloated tax eater, but 
there are many others. The federal 
highway system, by the time it is fin- 
ished in the late 1970s, will have con- 
sumed $76.3 billion. That is only di- 
rect cost; indirect costs include in- 
creased air pollution resulting from 
more driving, as well as the destruction 
of much housing for the urban poor 
in Baltimore, Detroit and other cities 
to make room for new freeways. Mean- 
while, mass-transportation systems that 
could move people more efficiently 
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$5 billion to states and cities in fiscal 
1973. That is inadequate. Walter Hel- 
ler, who with Pechman originated the 
revenue-sharing idea in the 1960s, pro- 
poses that the amount be set at 2% 
of the “tax base”—that is all indi- 
vidual income subject to federal tax 
That would yield about $10 billion an- 
nually under the present tax structure 
and much more if most exemptions 
and deductions were knocked out. 

Two further improvements would 
increase the effectiveness of revenue 
sharing. Heller suggests that the Fed- 
eral Government calculate a national 
average of state and local taxes, then 
distribute more revenue to areas 
whose citizens are taxed more heavily 
than average and less to areas where 
taxes have been held down. Heavily 
taxed states and cities would get sig- 
nificant relief, while areas that had re- 
fused to tax enough to meet their needs 
would be prodded to do so because 
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they could not count on Washington to 
bail them out. 

Democratic Congressman Henry 
Reuss also proposes that in order to 
qualify for ‘revenue sharing, states 
should be required to submit plans 
for consolidating the crazy-quilt pat- 
tern of local government units. That 
step could go far toward bringing or- 
der out of the chaos of overlapping vil- 
lages, towns, school districts, fire dis- 
tricts, water districts and other ju- 
risdictions. As one fairly typical ex- 
ample, residents of Fridley, Minn- Gen 
9,233), pay taxes to nine gover 
hie het of Fridley, the Met- 
ropolitan Council Sewer Board, the 
North Suburban Hospital District, 
Anoka County, the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul Metropolitan Airports Commis- 
sion, the Metropolitan Mosquito Con- 
trol District, the state of Minnesota, 
the U.S. Government and an inde- 
pendent school district. A tenth unit, 
a watershed district, is now being 
formed. Such Balkanization wastes 


public funds, because tax revenue is di- 
vided among competing jurisdictions 
that operate with no area-wide plan 
or coordinated set of priorities. 

Other administrative reforms are 
needed for the nation to get the most 
out of its tax money. The states should 
take over a larger role in the col- 
lection and distribution of money for 
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education, under a federal mandate to 
work toward equalizing per-pupil ex- 
penditures among school districts. The 
assume 
the burden of financing welfare and 
make payments uniform across the 


Federal Government should 


country. That would relieve states and 
cities of a demand that they can no 
longer meet without starving other pro- 
grams for funds. It also would end 
the scandalous situation under which 
citizens of states such as New York 
and Illinois in effect subsidize low tax 
and welfare levels in other areas, pre- 
dominantly the South, whose poor still 


flock to the high-welfare states in or- 
der to collect more money. 

In the end, though, no amount of 
administrative reform is likely to save 
Americans from the necessity of pay- 
ing higher taxes. The nation is not run- 
ning out of money so much as it has 
misallocated its resources so badly that 
it now faces a staggering bill for the 
public services that citizens have a 
right to expect. Tax and governmental 
reforms can and must apportion that 
bill more fairly; to the extent that the 
taxpayers’ revolt is a protest against in- 
equity, it is only too justified. Amer- 
icans, however, will have to get used 
to the idea that a greater portion of 
the country’s wealth must be devoted 
to the public sector if they are to 
enjoy clean air, safe streets and better 
health and education. Paying the bill 
cannot be made pleasant. By reflecting 
on the observation of Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes that taxes are the 
price of civilization, it cra perhaps be 
made atleast tolerable. =Å 
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in Florida 
property. 


6 of the best are 
Deltona communities. 


nce you know Florida is the fastest- 
(0) growing major state in the U.S., 
the question is no longer whether to 
buy property, but where. And nobody 
can offer you as broad a range of truly 
outstanding properties as Deltona. 
Headed by the widely known Mackle 
brothers, the Deltona Corporation has 
employed its full capabilities and 
resources to develop six pre-planned 
total communities to date. All have 
scored great successes. 


First was the corporate namesake, 
Deltona, it opened in 1962; today it 
boasts a population of 8,000 with 
homesites 97% sold out. Beautiful 
Marco Island on the Gulf of Mexico 
followed in 1965; today homesite 
prices have almost doubled.The pop- 
ular “three-season” communities of 
Spring Hill and Citrus Springs were 
next, then St. Augustine Shores close 
by the Atlantic. Newest of all is Sunny 
Hills; within the first four days 
$1,000,000 worth of homesites were 
purchased, 

These are the most desirable totally 
planned communities in Florida. Per- 
haps that’s because the widely known 
and respected Mackle brothers, who 
head Deltona, pioneered the total 
community concept. 


Whatever type of Property you're in- 
terested in, the range offered by 
Deltona will probably encompass your 
desires. Learn how you can enhance 
your future with what we believe to 
be a good investment in good Florida 
living. Today, fill out and mail the 
Coupon below. 


CW The Deltona Corporation 
we MD Good people to build your future with 
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The Deltona Corporation 

Overseas Division | 

3250 S. W. Third Avenue | 

Miami, Florida 33129, U.S.A. | 
| 


l want to know more about how an in- 
vestment in good living can enhance my 
future. Please send me—without obliga- | 
tion—the full facts on Deltona Florida | 
Properties, | am particularly interested in: | 
E Investment O Homes 

D lomesites [J Commercial Property 
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On a volum 
the New York Stock Exchange Com- 
posite closed at 60.07, up 1.12 for the 
week ending March 3. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 
942.43, up 19.64; Standard & Poor’s 
500 stock index was 107.94, up 1.76. 
Among significant N.Y.S.E. stocks: Sef 


Stock Close Change 
Allied Chem.. 
Alum Co Am.. 
Amer Airlines. 
Amer Brands. . 
American Can. 
Am Motors... 


Low 
+ 29%.. 
a ATH... 


Avon Prod....11 
Beth Steel.... 


Burling Ind. . 
Burroughs.... 
Cater Trac... 5' 


Clark Equip... Q 
Control Data.. 61⁄4.. 
Corn GI Wks. 2164.. 
Dow Chemical. 84 


Eastern Air... 
East Kodak... 
El Paso N G.. 
Ford Motor... 
Gen Dynam.. 


Gen: Foods... 
Gen Motors... 
Gen Tel & El.. 


Goodyear.... 
Great A & P.. 


Int Harvester.. 
Int Nickel..... 
Int Paper..... 
Int Tel & Tel.. 
Johns Man.... 


Occid Pet, re 
Owens Ill..... 
Pac Gas & El. 


Penney J. C., ‘ 
Philip Morris.. 
Polaroid 


Sou Cal Ed... 
Std Oil Cal... 
Std Oil NJ... 
Swift Co..... 
Tenneco.....- 


Utd Aircraft, . 
US Ply Cham.. 
US Steel..... wo % 
Westing 47 «:. A +3% 
Woolworth... 425%.. 41%... 41⁄2.. —1 
Xerox. ....,.140%..133%..140%.. 45% 
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Details are Availabie onp A> 
Opening an OUNL IS simpheity its À 
now to the Deposit Account Manager tort 5 
details and a copy of Deposit Accougl 
Booklet No. AO 306, oa 


rates of interes 


m] | 
Head Office: Lombard House, Curo% 
London WiA LEU, England. Tel:0[-49 
City Ollice: 31 Lombard Street, Lond 
England. Tel: 01-623 4111 y 


Lombard North Central 
is a member of the Nation 
Westminster Bank Groupi 
>œ Capital and Reserves exco 
£329,000,000, 


Please attach 
magazine label} 
here, list new 
address below} 
and mall six toi 
eight weeks 
before you 
move. If you 
are receiving 
duplicate 
copies of 
TIME, pleas? 


Add your 
magazine label 
and name and 
address below. 
Airmail to: 
TIME Maga- 
zine; Central 
Post Office, 
Box 88, Tokyo, 
Japan. 
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JPMONSRANDO AS THE GODFATHER 
Ath ae 
ie intrigue and passion. For that, they 
i acer The Making of the Godfather. The 
Nn oe the movie has all those elements and 


J, 
ba oner had Paramount announced plans 
rif Peder of Alo Puzo’s novel about the powerful 
a ae The tt Mafia family than the protests be- 
ii p palian-American Civil Rights League, 
ted do faded by Joseph Colombo, the re- 
bei fami. One of New York City’s five 
aa milies, held a rally in Madison Square 


n 
om E troda og a $600,000 war chest to stop 
| Met 199°" as a slur on Italian-Americans. 

nn, o letters of protest came in from Sen- 
Fin, eressmen and New York State leg- 
D Co anhattan offices of Paramount’s 
Re Slated po? Gulf & Western, twice had to 


Thy Police, cause of bomb threats. In Los An- 
4 k hg can told the movie’s producer, Al Ruddy, 
Q hth ee being tailed, and Ruddy switched 
hig house “SCtetary. She parked his in front 
with buooa the next morning found it rid- 
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» Making of The Godfather 


kind of picture Paramount had in mind. The com- 
pany wanted a quickie exploiting the book’s suc- 
Cess, shot in modern dress in St. Louis on a rel- 
atively low budget of $2.5 million. To direct it, 
Paramount Production Chief Robert Evans ap- 
proached Peter Yates, who had established his 
thriller credentials with Bullitt; Richard Brooks, 
who shot In Cold Blood: and even Greek Director 
Costa Gavras, the man who made Z. When, for 
various reasons, none of these choices worked out, 
Evans went for a dark horse: Francis Ford Cop- 
pola, who was only 31. 

$ Dynasty and Power. Coppola was an estab- 
lished screenwriter (he won an Oscar last year for 
co-authoring Patton), but he had an indifferent 
record as a director (Finian’s Rainbow, Yowre a 
Big Boy Now). Nevertheless, Evans had faith in 
Coppola’s ability, and attached particular impor- 
tance to the fact that he was Italian-American. 
Says Evans: “He knew the way these men in The 
Godfather ate their food, kissed each other. 
talked. He knew the grit.” Coppola, deeply in debt, 
could have used an offer to direct traffic, let alone 
a movie like The Godfather. He jumped at the 
chance, and over some strenuous front-office op- 
position, won the job. 

Although hardly dealing from strength, Cop- 
pola fought to get his budget doubled, shift the 
style to the period in which the book is set (late 
1940s and early 1950s), and alter the whole con- 
ception of the film. “I saw important ideas in this 
book that had to do with dynasty and power,” he 
says. “Puzo’s screenplay had turned into a slick, 
contemporary gangster picture of no importance. 
It wasn’t Puzo’s fault. He just did what they told 
him to do.” With Puzo’s collaboration, Coppola 
rewrote the script along the broader lines he en- 
visioned. “It was my intention,” he says, “to make 
this an authentic piece of film about gangsters who 
were Italian, how they lived, how they behaved, 
the way they treated their families, celebrated 
their rituals.” 

Puzo seemed to be bemused by the already 
dizzying changes. He had welcomed a Hollywood 
writing stint as a vacation from the hermit exis- 
tence of the novelist. His office at Paramount had 
a refrigerator containing “an unlimited supply of 
soda pop free,” he recounts in an upcoming non- 
book entitled, naturally, The Godfather Papers 
and Other Confessions. “I had an adjoining office 
for my secretary and a telephone with a buzzer 
and four lines. This was living.” However, be- 
tween the soda pop and the tennis and the gam- 
bling, which Puzo plunged into with relish, he 
soon found that being the father of The Godfa- 
ther had its drawbacks. At a Los Angeles restau- 
rant he was introduced to Frank Sinatra, who was 
widely believed to be the model for Puzo’s char- 
acter of Johnny Fontane, the singer who is backed 
by the Mob. Sinatra, writes Puzo, never even 
looked up from his plate, but “started to shout 
abuse . . . The worst thing he called me was a 
pimp, which rather flattered me. But what hurt 
was that there he was, a northern Italian, 


SE pe ee eee 
: ding alone 
om the top: the Godfather standing 
Be Ne the embrace of The Brotherhood; 
Henchman Luca Brast being strangled, Family 
Lawyer Tom Hagen, and Sonny lying dead. 


threatening me, a southern Italian, with physical 
violence. That was roughly equivalent to Einstein 
pulling a knife on Al Capone.” 


More troubles were to come for Puzo. He be- 
came disgruntled because he had no final say on 
the picture. He was not allowed to view the fin- 
ished cut when he wished to, and it was rumored 
that he had sworn—humorously, no doubt—a Si- 
cilian vendetta against Paramount's Robert Evans. 

Meanwhile it seemed that every actor in the 

world who was over 35—and some men who were 
not actors—was scowling into his mirror and 
jockeying for the plum role in the picture: the 
Godfather himself, Don Vito Corleone. Under 
consideration were prospects who ranged from 
George C. Scott to Laurence Olivier to Italian 
Producer Carlo Ponti, Sophia Loren’s husband. 
Flamboyant San Francisco Lawyer Melvin Belli 
let it be known that he was available. Coppola and 
Puzo agreed that the actor they saw in the role 
was Brando (see CINEMA). Once again the Par- 
amount bosses howled. They saw Brando in his 
more familiar role as the star of money-losing pic- 
tures and a moody troublemaker on the set. Bran- 
do's shenanigans during the filming of Mutiny on 
the Bounty had become legend, and the star, who 
is currently divorced from his second wife, was 
famous for his sometimes tumultuous off-screen 
romances. 

Shoe Polish and Tissue Paper, Finally Par- 
amount accepted the choice of Brando—with a 
stipulation. He would have to go through a screen 
test. Though Brando had never lost his technical 
brilliance, he had not given a truly satisfactory 
performance in years. Still, asking him to go 
through a screen test was like asking the Pope to 
recite the catechism. But Brando was so eager for 
the part that, when he heard about the stipulation 
through the grapevine, he beat Paramount to the 
punch by suggesting a test himself. Coppola 


more than help. “I'd tell the gu 
shoot the scene,” says Coppola, Ge Q 
that’s dumb.’ ” Evans decided aft 
that Coppola was near a nerve, 
never knew whether the dir, 
the following day. But Coppola got 
detractors, came to an understandin nd 
ematographer—for whom he Still has}: t 
sional regard—and kept showin S high, p 
hang in,” he says. “Everything ae Up, 
Ruddy turned his attention to 
pressure being exerted by the Tees iy 
Civil Rights League. Shopkeepers A 
City, where the film was n 
making difficulties over the 
for locations, unions were be a 
Joseph Colombo was continuing fe Testi 
by publicity. Coppola was stopped ont 
people asking, “How come you, an aL 
make such a movie?” E talian dii 
Ruddy met with the league 
ber of concessions that cleare 
trouble right away. He agree 
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hauled a video-tape camera to the star’s house and 
Brando, with a little shoe polish under the eyes 
and wads of tissue Paper in his cheeks, trans- 
formed himself undeniably into the Godfather. 
Two other contenders for the title role, John 
Marley (Faces, Love Story) and the familiar 
screen heavy Richard Conte, ended up taking 
smaller parts, 

For the crucial roles of the Godfather’s sons 
such glamorous candidates as Robert Redford, 
Warren Beatty and Jack Nicholson were ruled out 
in favor of lesser-known actors with a t 


“Mafia” and “Cosa Nostra” from the scripter hard 
shrewd piece of bargaining, since “Mafia” Wnillion | 
never appeared in the script anyway and “Cistelling 
Nostra” had been used only once. Also, hebialth' S 
some people associated with the league, incl eof f 
a Las Vegas nightclub M.C., Gianni Russo Hfklyn’s 
got the role of the Godfather’s treacherous sommarnate 
law Carlo. Russo, a friend of Colombo's sand a Thy 
thony, provided the cast with tips on how Me ae 
would act. He cheerfully observes that the MT ae 
“like the Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts. Eveni Estse] 
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could not learn his lines, and had t 
from hidden cue cards. Long known 
who lives his roles, Brando in effect a 


Italian restaurant in Manhattan. “ye stood he 
to each other,” says John Cazale. fio who. 
not knowing what to do. It was Brant” ie lac) 
the ice. He just went over, opened a Sh 
and started the festivities. I think va 
then that he was acting with us ipe , 
would have acted with his own famn ; 
Brando gave and took advice eal the ® 
couraged backstage pranks that be 
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ERS e new Godfather, : 


lying wounded, Michael and his 


Sicilian bride, and the hot-tempered Sonny, 


«out of the window. Brando fell 
ih laughter. i 
says Coppola, “there was a 
that Brando fused with his 
of Mi ord of buffalo ran across the set, 
„Ifa Poet.” For Brando’s death scene, 
i si him to cavort with his grand- 
n topple over from a stroke. 
dding a little game that he 
nee n children: he cut a set of jag- 
the gr be Sa an orange rind and inserted them 
anana ings n The result not only drew a sponta- 
n Ney yf screen reaction from the child playing 
8 sho, (R in. but also captured in a tiny image the 
heir pga” f the Godfather characterization—a 
i pe joa seemingly benign. 1 s 
rifsler ains. Brando’s stunning perfor- 
r the entire cast. Coppola, 
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. Bis period milieu, using oid cars, plaster- 
wade idings with correctly dated posters and 
Pills, even making sure that such minute 

fas as pencils and lipsticks wer authentic, He 

‘ jhis cinematographer emulated the visual style 
ie period, eschewing zoom lenses, fast cuts and 

Wing closeups. They used many longer tableau 
„achieving emphasis with subtle framing and 


enabling him to build tension gradually and effec- 


tively over the picture’s three-hour labyrinthine 
development. 
A The result is a movie that—despite the may- 
m and gallons of gore—is far more than the 
soap Opera full of raw energy that might have 
been expected. It is far more than an efficient ac- 
hon melodrama—more, even, than just a good 
solid movie. It is a movie that exemplifies what is 
great in the Hollywood tradition. Out of all the 
false starts and chaos and hassles, Coppola has 
created something that promises to open a reward- 
ing new phase in Brando’s career and put Coppola 
in the forefront of American film artists. 
ae Does it give an accurate portrayal of the Ma- 
fia? Perhaps not. Many real-life Mafiosi were re- 
portedly amused and somewhat flattered by their 
portraits in the book, despite the protestations of f 
Colombo’s now discredited league. They may well | 
be equally amused and flattered by the movie. 
They are, however, angry about one thing. They 
have not been invited to the Manhattan première. 
_ “Look,” a top-ranking man in Vito Genove- 
ses family recently told a federal agent, “if some 
picture company did the life of Audie Murphy, 
he'd be invited to the première. If the movie was 
about the military, they'd turn out the generals. So 
when they do one about us, we should be there 
too.” Your move, Paramount. 
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uf AFIA business is not precisély 


booming these days, but business 
pul the Mafia has never been bet- 
„fi There are nearly 1,000,000 God- 
e scriptler hard covers in print, and over 
Mafia’ Wnilion paperbacks. Jimmy Breslin’s 
and “Costelling comic novel The Gang That 
so, he hittuldn's Shoot Straight—said to be 
e, inch lakeoff on the chaotic exploits of 
Russo, #0klyn’s Gallo gang—was recently 
rous sompMarnated as a movie. Gay Talese’s 
o's sons} fr Thy Father, a detailed and un- 
ow. Me Sanding portrait of the son of Mafia 
the Me Joseph Bonanno, has been on 
Eveni eet lists for four months, 
rou 

oona Berback Caen a beefy $451,000 
ned Mh Mere is a Paperback called The 
Ovie (a retitled Amer- 
ot a film by the respect- 
ector Jean-Pierre Mel- 
he Godson. Paramount 

the official 
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JOSEPH BONANNO 


WISDOM—TUCSON CITIZEN 


They are “feudal lords, and whether 
you like them or not, they’re fasci- 
nating father figures.” 

Paradoxically, the Mafia types em- 
body everyone’s fantasies of flamboy- 
ant banditry even while reconfirming 
in their personal life strict and some- 
times puritanical standards of behavior. 
“Mafia children respect their parents 
and are very well behaved,” Talese 
points out. “And the parents themselves 
are very patriotic. They stand for cap- 
italism and free enterprise and very 
much against Communism. They shake 
their heads when they see students tear- 
ing up a flag on TV and they can’t un- 
derstand why police put up with being 
called ‘pig.’ ” 

Interest in the Mafia knows no so- 
cial or intellectual boundary. The 
Harvard Business Review has included 
an instructional primer entitled “How 
to lock out the Mafia.” 
A recent issue of Com- 
mentary carried a lengthy 
article entitled “Browsing 
in Gangland” by Joseph 
Epstein, who invoked 
such disparate sources as 
Sigmund Freud and Al 
Capone to prove that “we 
are all hooked on crime, 
because in our innermost 
beings most of us partly 
wish to be gangsters 
ourselves.” 

This brought a more 
intriguing demurrer from 
Commentary Editor Nor- 


and Sonny beating Brother-in-Law Carlo. 


man Podhoretz, who, befitting the au- 
thor of Making It, thinks crooks “claim 
our attention not primarily by virtue 
of their brutality but by virtue of 
their worldly success: they are self- 
made men. We still want to read 
about men with the will, the energy, 
the daring, the boldness and the ruth- 
lessness to claw their way to the top. 
But so powerful has the animus against 
business and commerce become in 
our culture that no legitimate busi- 
nessman could possibly serve as the 
hero of any such story. Only an il- 
legitimate businessman could; which 
is to say a gangster.” 

The Mafia leaders not only gener- 
ate their own mystique but share in it. 
They have a good time, as Gay Talese 
reports, yukking it up over TV reruns 
of The Untouchables. They give high 
marks for verisimilitude and general 
élan to films like Bullitt, in which they 
admire Steve McQueen’s resilient cool. 
Authors Puzo and Talese are esteemed 
for their portraits of Mafiosi as “men 
of respect” (although Mafiosi feel that 
Talese, especially, was taken in by his 
sources). The alltime Mafia favorite, 
however, is the movie The Adventures 


of Robin Hood (1938). Basil Rathbone, 


who plays the villainous Sir Guy Gis- 
bourne, is hissed at every appearance. 
He is the totally corrupt and power- 
hungry official that Mafiosi feel they 
know so well. Between Errol Flynn, as 
Robin, and the cheering Mafia audi- — 
ence there exists, as they might see it, a 


kind of spiritual bond. It does not seem | 


to extend, however, to that business of 
robbing to give to the poor. 3 
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The Army Racquet 


Today’s Army values athletes. . . 

And today’s athlete can develop 
in the Army. Because we have every 
sport imaginable. For every level of tal- 
ent. In the finest playing facilities a 

Today's athlete will like other 
things about the Army. The oppor- 
tunity to learn a skill. A starting sal- 
ary of $288 a month. All meals, hous- 
ing, clothing, medical and dental care 
free. And 30 days’ paid vacation a 


year. 


So reads, in part, the text of a cur- 
rent U.S. Army recruitment adver- 
tisement, which also includes color 
photographs of nine contented young 
men clad in sports attire ranging from 
a fencing suit to boxing trunks. Al- 
together, it is an alluring ad, the sort 
of thing that might well tempt a young 
jock to join up. But if the Army real- 
ly wants to jam its recruiting offices 
with muscular young men, it might 
do better to focus its advertising on 
an actual athletic case history: specif- 
ically, that of Tennis Player First Class 
(and Specialist Fourth Class) Stanley 
Roger Smith. 

Sometimes known as “Steamer” 
because of his hot serve, Smith was 
drafted in December 1970; since then 
he has become a living testimonial to 
the veracity of the Army’s ad. He 
has, for instance, developed into per- 
haps the nation’s—if not the world’s 
—best tennis player; and he certainly 
has made use of the finest playing fa- 
cilities, such as center court at Wim- 
bledon and Forest Hills. 

Smith, 25, has even learned a new 
skill: journalism. He writes a tennis col- 
umn for the Washington Evening Star 
Syndicate. But even before his mil- 
itary service, he had another nontennis 
talent that will stand him in good 
stead when his Army tour ends this De- 
cember: he is a business and finance 
graduate of the University of Southern 
California. At least one big business- 
man already keen to hire him is Pep- 

- siCo's Chairman Don Kendall, with 
whom Smith signed an endorsement 
contract last year. 

Various endorsements, in fact, 
helped boost Smith’s off-the-court 
earnings last year by about $60,000, 
which is considerably more than Gen- 
eral William Westmoreland made as 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

| ($36,000). Smith picked up about $25,- 
_ 000 more playing on Army time in ten- 
_ Dis matches across the U.S, and in 
~ Europe.* Besides that, he won an un- 
disclosed amount playing on his own 
e on vacations, special leave, week- 
ds and after 5 p.m. on weekdays. 
p of all that he earned $4,200 
my specialist fourth class, 


ree meals, Smith gets plen- 


it 


ty of them, if not from the Army, 
then from tennis promoters or other 
well-wishers. Housing? He travels so 
much that he spends precious little 
time either on Army bases, or at the 
“Spanish” villa he bought last year 
on the grounds of the South Carolina 
private resort that lists him proudly 
as its touring pro. Free clothes are no 
problem either. Apart from Army 1s- 
sue, he gets a good supply of civilian 
garb from the roster of manufacturers 
whose clothing he endorses. a 

loitation. The Army, as ad- 
ath provides Smith with medical 
and dental care, as well as 30 days O 
paid vacation. Last year he also en 
joyed an extra nine days of specia 


Jeave, plus seven months on temporary 
duty, during which he played in 14 ten- 
nis tournaments. 

Even though the Army does not 
use Stan Smith’s case history in its re- 


HERB BARNES 


[OPT aa 
SP/4 STAN SMITH 
A unique soldier. 

cruitment ads, it has already used him 
On recruitment speaking tours and mo- 
rale-building visits to hospitals. Smith 
feels that such activity is, in a way, ex- 
ploitation, But he is not complaining. 
“It's part of my duty in the Army,” 
he says. “I could be in Viet Nam.” 

For its part, the Army contends 
that Specialist Smith has only been fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of other pro- 
fessional athletes—Joe Louis, Joe Di- 
Maggio, Sandy Koufax and Roosevelt 
Grier, for example—who continued 
to concentrate on their specialty while 
in uniform. Anyway, says Major Wil- 
lis Johnson, chief of the Army’s 
Sports office, “Stan Smith is unique. 
He isn’t a soldier in the original con- 
cept of soldiering. Smith is a na- 
tional asset.” 


* The money was paid into a fund to offset 
Smith’s Davis Cup expenses. Ed Turville, 
the 1971 non-playing team captain who ad- 
ministers the fund, says that its deposits are 


available only to Smith, who has thus far with- 
-drawn $10,000. tae lear! RS 
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Died. Paul Howard m 
Trout, 56, Detroit Tigers p; Diy 
and scrambled-syntax rae chig 
cancer; in Chicago. A cate fh 
from Sandcut, Ind., a town vatry h 
be in two different places ove tat i 
the wind blows hard enou aa 
became a Detroit hero dune N pere is 
War II. In 1944 he won 27 ae Wy veed ja 
posted the lowest earned rig ap dian 
(2.12) in the major leagues, He wt A a ger 
for several years more, then adan yn You 
freewheeling delivery to a job Pred? on in 
gers’ radio announcer, 


{ een POY 


as thet 
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Died. William H. Lawrenc 
political reporter and national.cs 
editor of ABC News; of a he 
tack; in Bedford, N.H.: An a E 
newsman of the never-take-no-fon k 
answer school, Lawrence worked 
both the Associated Press and Uni 
Press before joining the New Ye j 
Times 30 years ago. After a my 1) 
abroad, he returned to Washing a 
and his favorite beat—politics, Thoni. 
he had a voice of gravel and the figs, 
of an unsuccessful prizefighter, WA y 
made the switch to television w 
ease ten years ago and continued toi 
port scoops with enviable frequency, 


of The 


a 

Died. Herbert Feis, 78, economi 
historian and Government adviser 
the Hoover, Roosevelt and Trig 
Administrations; in Winter Park, 
Feis entered the State Departmen) 
1931 as an economist, but his ‘| 
terwork was a ten-volume histon#fS 
American foreign policy from b 
to the 1950s. Though some youi 
historians questioned the objet kno g pg 
of a man so close to his topic, l A 
books were widely praised for% aged 
richness of detail and incisive f A 
sentation. His account of the Poth. ae 
Conference, Between War and Peet Steph 


3 Laie X Paramou 
won a Pulitzer Prize in 1960. Make prec 


z isen et ambi 

Died. Victor George Heisen a ae 
globe-traveling public health aA Bg 
in New York. As a young jd h yc 
with the U.S. Government i 
the turn of the century, Heise’ is i 
establish immigration health s ; 
that are still in use today. j j 
chief quarantine officer an 
of health in the Philippines a i 
ercised nearly dictatoria 
a dozen years in the fight ipo 
bonic plague, cholera, ae ; 
beri and malaria. He W in 
with reducing the death tobian 
lands by 100,000 a year 
issary of the Rockefeller 
he traveled to disease-™ i 
of the world, campaignins jt fim 
ern sanitation and Bi n DOB 
1936 memoirs, An Amer! 3 jonl" \ 
Odyssey, became an interne ih Bey, 
seller that vied with 
Wind in popularity- 


nand the Screw 


OMERS 
(a ICHAEL WINNER 
a by MICHAEL HASTINGS 
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farlon Brando in a slept- 

ket, sashaying around an 
country estate complete 

oe uine tarn (the better to 
Eei my dear!), and car- 
ny. various ways with a pret- 
g and a pair of fresh-faced 
wed from Henry James. 

BS a pter Quint, the ghostly 
Hof The Turn of the Screw turned 


ect 
i, tO0 & BEACHAM IN “NIGHTCOMERS” 
for bf ofaged rowboat. 
sive P ee 
Pols. etdener. The governess is Miss 
d Pee r Stephanie Beacham), his haunt- 
i ea The film’s Big Idea is 
T cise what James left terrify- 
el dis uous: just how Quint and 
Be boos and what they did to cor- 
h Young Flora and Miles be- 
a story begins with the ar- 
. Openly eo cress. 
it have’ handled, such a gimmick 
Ohited ep punched a spoof of James’ 
S a parody of Freud- 
1 Olars have wrangled 
wer Quins about whether the hosts 
Wof i Jessel are merely fig- 
ciel yt imagina governess’s sexually 
n Wh, hag}, cOn). Director-Produc- 
an he entio mner, however, tries for 
adli Ives yp > OCker in fancy dress. 
ohy Witeheraf Pastiche of sexual sa- 
r E (two dolls are burned 
Mesga> and a pair of Quint- 
Tous. T loxe and hate are 
ad Just han n 
2 ate killed, pe 
sya Wants the au- 
g © that the children 
and 11) regard any- 


m (s 


iiy 


thing Quint says as literally true. Chil- 
dren are often cruel but rarely that 
stupid. Quint lapses into a sodden 
brogue-trotting Irishman, who mum. 
bles to Miles, “If you Jove someone 
sometimes you really want to kill 
them.” Pow! Wilde! The governess 
drowns in the tarn—from an acute 
case of sabotaged rowboat. Quint is 
struck down, like St. Sebastian by 
Miles’ bow and arrow. 

In all this, there js hardly enough 
of either terror or common sense to im- 
pose upon the average tufted titmouse. 
Christopher Ellis and Verna Harvey, 
however, are radiant and accomplished 
as the children, and Brando, 20 years 
on from Stanley Kowalski, still has 
the presence to make bullying cruelty 
captivating. u Timothy Foote 


Uphill Racer 


SNOW JOB i 


Directed by GEORGE ENGLUND 
Screenplay by KEN KOLBY and 
JEFFREY BLOOM 


Not since Sonja Henie first skid- 
ded across the Hollywood ice has there 
been such a movie debut. Skier and 
Promoter Jean-Claude Killy is now 
an aspiring actor. Looking like a cross 
between Dick Cavett and Peter Fon- 
da, he bounds down the slopes with 
agility. But he racks up whenever he 
has to say lines—which, as luck would 
have it, is often. Waxing romantic or 
working out plans for an elaborate rob- 
bery, Jean-Claude always manages to 


_ sound as if he were making a half- 


hearted pitch for Chap Stick. 

The screenwriters must have dis- 
covered their prehistoric plot frozen 
in a glacier. Christian Biton (Jean- 
Claude) runs a ski shop in Switzerland. 
He and his buddies have a pretty 
good thing going, selling equipment 
and eyeballing the snow bunnies who 
fall by with enviable frequency. “I 
have very strong thighs,” says one in 
a voice that could turn hard pack to 
slush. Smirks one of the shop boys: 
“Maybe you'd like to feel my pec- 
torals some time.” t 

Biton and his pal Bob (Cliff Potts) 
steal $250,000 from one of the re- 
sorts and stash it in a snow-covered 
cranny. They plan to retrieve it in the 
spring when the snow melts. But an in- 
surance investigator (Vittorio De Sica) 
comes around and endangers the whole 
operation.: De Sica spends most of 
his time wagging his finger and laugh- 
ing uproariously, for reasons that re- 
main unfathomable. - 

Director George Eanna is a 

an who produced the papal soap Op- 
E, the Fisherman, and last 
year made a rock-’n’-roll western enti- 
tled Zachariah. Thus Snow Job hardly 
comes as a surprise. = Jay Cocks 


Heart Failure 
TO DIE OF LOVE 


Directed by ANDRE CAYATTE 
Screenplay by ANDRE CAYATTE and 
ALBERT NAUD 


In France in 1968, a high school 
teacher named Gabrielle Russier fell 
in love with one of her students. He 
was 17 and thus legally a minor. His 
parents invoked the law to thwart the 
affair, at one point having Miss Rus- 
sier arrested and even sending the 
boy to a sanitarium. After several 
months, Miss Russier took her own 
life in desperation. The episode be- 
came a cause célébre in France and 
the subject of at least three books. 

Now André Cayatte (Tomorrow 


A 


GIRARDOT & PRADAL IN “TO DIE” 
A sentimentalized plea. 


Is My Turn) has derived a lumpish 
film from it. Love Story would ap- 
pear to be another inspiration. The lov- 
ers in To Die of Love smooch, swoon 
and suffer with a fervor that would 
bring a blush of recognition to Jenny 
Cavilleri’s wan cheek. 

Cayatte is a former lawyer, and 
he approaches an audience the way 
he might have made a summation to 
a jury: his characters are less people 
than points in an argument. It is an ar- 
gument in which sentiment undermines 
logic: despite the lovers’ hardships and 
separations, Cayatte manages to stage 
at least one reunion per reel. 

Annie Girardot is an exceptional 
actress, but she is allowed little op- 
portunity to prove it in the role of 
the teacher. To play her adolescent par- 
amour, Cayatte has chosen Bruno Pra- 
dal, 22, an actor who looks no more 
than 30. Two days before her death, 
Gabrielle Russier said, “I hope what 
is happening to me serves some pur- 
pose.” The moviegoer can only hope 
that some higher purpose has been 
served than this film’s. a J.C, 
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Upright, the Omega Speedmaster Pr ofessional, the watch worn 


Horizontal, the Omega Speedmaster Mark II; the moon watch, in a streamlined case. 


; rs al 
by all American astronauts. Available at Omega dealer 


Fy use the split-second 
on my Speedmaster to 
Íp sure my eggs are boiled 
aactly 314 minutes. I also 
ft for my physical fitness 
ning.” (M.P. Finot, Paris) 
Rocket firings for change 
guise manoeuvers are con- 
wd by automatic timers 
wd the spacecraft. But we 
the length of the firings 
hour Omega Speedmasters. 
itt burn is too long or too 
i, we can take manual con- 
Hand correct the error.” 
Thomas Stafford, Houston) 
There’s no end to the num- 
Muses people find for their 
kdmasters, 
| Though we must admit that 
a Wwe built it, we didn’t 
ME. © go to the moon. 
[E at is Just what happened ; 
P1555, the § eae 
R tanda A peedmaster has 
Erican K equipment for all 
H astronauts. 
| 3 A ga oarkable watch has 
à ma missions and 
Med the the moon. It has 
ho of shattering accele- 
A te eile, together with 
fte radi rature changes and 


By, lation. 
the a this was child’s play 


fing dmaster after the 
rli fal it had already 


me people use the Speedmaster 
| for timing eggs. Others use it 


for timing a walk on the moon. 


been through at the hands of 
Omega and NASA. Vicious 
temperature changes from — 18° 
C to + 93° C. Days spent in a 
vacuum chamber.Pressures equi- 
valent to a leap from 800 ft. 
below the sea to twice the height 
of Mt. Everest. 

Here on earth the Speed- 
master is the favourite of jet 
pilots, rally drivers, surgeons and 


television directors ; anyone 
whom split-second timing 
important. Even if its only 
avoid runny eggs. 
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proselytizers. The chronicle of an en- 
chanted town called Macondo, it is a 
“good read” in the Dickensian sense: 
it has abundant life, a tangle of char- 
acters and plots, all supported by a 
clear moral viewpoint. : 

The new book, which contains a no- 
vella and six stories, is in most ways 
a letdown. Leafstorm, the long work, 
is also about Macondo, but it is an 
early, earnest exercise in which three 
narrators—a boy, his mother and his 
grandfather—recall the old man’s ef- 
forts to give a decent burial to an out- 
cast whom the town wants to leave to 
the vultures. i 

Jt is filled with undifferentiated 
nostalgia—for old values, old vitality, 
old civility. One searches in vain for 
the raffish Macondo of One Hundred 


CARLA CERATI 


AUTHOR GABRIEL GARCÍA MÁRQUEZ 
Prodigal fabulist. 


Years of Solitude—modeled on the ba- 
nana boom town of Aracataca, where 
the author was born. Macondophiles 
will at least learn some new bits and 
pieces about the place. The action 
starts with a note from Colonel Au- 
reliano Buendía, the great revolution- 
ary warrior who returns in Solitude, 
and the recluse Rebeca also makes an 
ectoplasmic appearance. 

But García Márquez, who is now 
43, obviously came to terms with his 
great gifts after he had finished Leaf- 
storm. He has acknowledged that read- 
ing Faulkner and making a pilgrim- 
age through Yoknapatawpha country 
helped him to enrich his own private 
literary property and see its mythic pos- 


_ sibilities. At any rate he developed 
_ from a cautious, limited craftsman into 


a prodigal fabulist with total command 

n his protean imagination. 

‘It is in the more recent short sto- 

s included here that one finds the au- 
tic Garcia Marquez in the humor, 

color and detail, the easy access to 
€ balanced by harder ironies. In 


The Handsomest Drowned Man in 
the World, ostensibly written for chil- 
dren, the inhabitants of a fishing vil- 
lage discover a magnificent corpse on 
the beach, and in marveling at its splen- 
dor come to recognize the meanness 
of their own lives. In another story, a 
flea-bitten old angel makes a myste- 
rious appearance. 

Blacamdn the Good, Vendor of 
Miracles is a wicked little fable about 
an itinerant worker of cures and ex- 
actly how he acquired his specialty. 
Blacamén is the kind of brazen fel- 
low Garcia Marquez obviously enjoys. 
The only thing he refuses to do is 
raise the dead, because, he says, 
“They're murderous with rage at the 
one who disturbed their state.” He 
knows better, however. Offered the 
road to sainthood, he declines: “The 
truth is that I’d gain nothing by being 
a saint after being dead; an artist is 
what I am.” And he actually manages 
to live forever. = Martha Duffy 


Home Stand 


THE BOYS OF SUMMER 
by ROGER KAHN 
442 pages. Harper & Row. $8.95. 


What is to be made of this nos- 
talgic book about the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers? Its title comes from a poem by 
Dylan Thomas, and its first chapter is 
called “Lines on the Transpontine 
Madness.” ‘“‘Transpontine”’: a very 
British word meaning that which lies 
over a bridge, specifically one that 
crosses the Thames. For reasons too 
academic to mention, it also means 
melodramatic. 

This is the sort of pretentiousness 
one might expect from a New York Gi- 
ants fan, which 44-year-old Roger 
Kahn could well have been if he had 
grown up on Manhattan’s Upper West 
Side instead of a trolley lurch from Eb- 
bets Field. But to Kahn, who covered 
the Dodgers for the New York Herald 
Tribune in the early ’50s, baseball 
wasn’t just baseball. It was—well 
—transpontine. Between Kahn and the 
game flowed the mainstream of Amer- 
ican experience. On his side was a Jew- 
ish family life in which culture was 
spelled with a capital K, On the other 
side were those muscular, spitting, 
foulmouthed heroes in flannel knickers 
who represented an ideal of American 
manhood, - 

Luckily, Kahn’s world of poetry 
and pop-ups resolved itself on the Her- 
ald Tribune, where he was eventually 
assigned to cover the Dodgers’ 1952 
and °53 seasons. These were the 
years when the Dodgers again lost 
the World Series to the Yankees, 
when the cry of “Wait’ll next year!” 
rose over Flatbush. After Brooklyn 
finally defeated their Bronx rival in 


field. There were Futillo: 
curate throws from Tight 
Cox’s impossible, spide field, Si 
third, and Preacher Roe’, spi ooh 
Outclassing them aj > ak} 
Robinson. Much of what Wag h 
about the Dodger infielder p ù 
miliar to former members Will pel 
Felton’s Knothole Gang. Th Ha 
inson, first Negro in the RS Shy 
cial abuse he endured on Ors; the 


field, his testiness, the lana ofi 


his son’s delinquenc aged) 
crash. What Kahn does is A 
thi 


for a younger, less pati 
the pride of a remarkable aft 
wanted to be recognized ann Cte 5 
such. That Robinson eventually 
came a Prosperous, overwe; Wa 
publican has a perfect anq in 
consistency. Bin, 

Kahn presents a nun A 
middle-aged ex- Dodgen AN olw 
pieces that will appeal mainly tod 
who sang the national anthem aly 
with Gladys Goodding and joy. 
terest in the Dodgers after they w 
to Los Angeles to become balp 
to the stars. He also touches ale 
other bases, sentimentalizing about 
newspaper days, describing the, 
lection of his father’s coffin, visi 
the apartment buildings where 
Ebbets Field once stood. The t 
throughout is unashamedly cles 
though not totally uncalculated, Ki 
love and respect for his subjects; 
vide a sensitive measurement of! 
years—years that have seen fo 
all but replace baseball as the No. li 
tional sport. The change says a lo 
cause the difference between th! 
games is crucial. Baseball is a nobl 
mantic game that spurns time by! 
panding into extra innings. Fool 
with a sweep-second hand const 
at. one’s throat, is too much | 
real life. m R.Z. Sheth 


FICTION 


1—The Winds of War, Wouk (Tat) 
2—Wheels, Hailey (2) hai 


3— The Day of the Jackal, Forsy 

4—The Exorcist, Blatty (3): 

5— The Assassins, Kazan ( 

6—The Betsy, Robbins (8) 

7— Our Gang, Roth (9) 

8—Nemesis, Christie (5) i Hig” 

9— The Friends of Eddie Coy ines 
10— Message from Malaga, 


NONFICTION “ae 
1— Tracy and Hepburn, Kanin ol 
2—The Game of the Foxes mal 
3— Eleanor and Franklin, 2 
4—The Defense Never Rey i 

Bailey with Aronson P ded Knee 
5— Bury My Heart at ou 
oat Balloon be : 
— The Moon's a HNS 
m Brian Piccolo: A Short 96% 
Morris (6) 
Se eee 
nstitu 
9—The Double-Cross Syste ett 
War of 1939.0 hee 
10—Report from Engine TET 
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An internatio 
more use! 
Telegraph Corporation, 
Headquarters: 1 
American Headquarters: 
and Middle East 


and Pacific Headquarters: 24 
SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 


Light up a Marlboro, EEN Peat 
and you'll know why ok 
it's America’s best- , i a 
lasting filter cigarette. vi 1i 
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lhe Wilderness of waters 
shall be farmed 


ver 3.5 billion people 
ppulate the continents today, 
nteasing by 2% every year. 


ind they are coming very close to having exhausted To keep our world a habitable abode for 
future generations will take all the in- 


inenatural resources a i 
genuity, knowledge, and goodwill man 


their terrestrial environment. has to offer. And success depends on 
lf peaceful cooperation among all nations 


{Ihe step from agriculture and their industries. 


aquaculture is inevitable. We are willing to offer our share in the 
form of research, technology, and devel- 
opments — so that our collective efforts 
can shape a world where man will live in 
decency and safety. 


iè 
hires 
Mure generations will live, 
‘ork, farm and mine 
habj f 
j abitat Colonies on the oceans’ floor, 


[erate fish farms, 


fom 
; : Mute by submarines, 
P extract the oxygen they need from the water. 


Four aquanauts can live for one month at a 
depth of 100 m in our underwater habitat for 
deep-sea research. 
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thirteen works, and three technical institutes to produce a range of products, 
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Mover (4 people work in close cooperation at our ten divisions, 
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a "S, ships, and aircraft to machinery and various industrial plan 


cities, io amounl of money that is wasted and 
Misspent is appalling. He sees worki 

driven from th neah 
while tax money is spent to build new housing 
in expensive locations for welfare recipients. He 
sees huge sums of public money misa propriat- 
ed and stolen each year by public offiviale and 
employees. He Sees more of his tax money be- 
ing spent on criminals and drug addicts than 


€ can afford to spend on his own family. 
i SYLVIA SCHUMAN 
RE 


Sir / The problem of “Empty Pockets 
be solved by a simple reordering of priorities: 
Schools before bombers, houses before missiles, 
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ospitals before napalm. The multibillion-dol- 
ie Heteree budget is what's killing us. With de- 
fense like this, who needs enemies? 
BEN CALDERONE 
Levittown, N.Y. 


Is the U.S. Going Broke? 


Sir / TiME’s cover story [March 13] completely 
misses the point. The solution of the Govern- 
ment deficit problem is not to raise taxes but 
to cut costs. Not by skimping on essential ser- 
vices, but by canceling nonessential services and 
jobs and by reducing pay scales to a point where 
the public is able and willing to pay. In short, 
for Government at all levels to do what any 
business concern caught in a fiscal squeeze must 
do to survive. 2 

Why cannot TIME, instead of plugging for 
a still heavier tax burden, acquaint its readers 
with the major increases in Government costs 
since the eat trouble began about 1967? 

RICHARD A. DOUGLAS 

Loudonville, N.Y. 


Portuguese Aid 


Sir / The “Innocuousness Abroad” article 
[Feb. 14] reported that the U.S. abstained on a 
U.N. vote because it called for the denial of 
arms for Portuguese Africa. This is not true. 
The U.S. has not supplied any arms for such 
use since 1961. The fact is we abstained be- 
cause the resolution as drafted would not con- 
tribute to peaceful progress toward self-deter- 
mination for the peoples of Portuguese Africa. 

The same article stated that “Washington 
recently signed an agreement with Lisbon 
promising it nearly $500 million worth of aid, 

art of which is in military supplies.” This re- 

ers to the agreement recently signed by the U.S. 
and Portugal in connection with the extension 
of American basing rights in the Azores. What 
we did was to offer the loan of a research ves- 
sel, a grant of $1,000,000 for education, 
$5,000,000 in nonmilitary surplus equipment, 
and PL-480 credits of $30 million for the ex- 
port of surplus agricultural commodities. Ex- 
port-Import Bank financing may also be avail- 
able. The $400 million figure frequently men- 
tioned in this connection relates only to proj- 
ects under consideration by the Portuguese, no 
commitment having been made by the U.S. as 
to amount. “Military supplies” are nowhere in- 
cluded in the assistance package. 

MARTIN J. HILLENBRAND 

Assistant Secretary for European Affairs 

Department of State 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir / Is the U.S. going broke? No, the U.S. is 
broke! 

EDMUND LLOYD 

Middletown, N.Y. 


Sir / Having myself cited Justice Holmes’ dic- 
tum that taxes are the price of civilization I 
agree with you that our unwillingness to pay 
more than token taxes leaves us a good deal 
short on civilization. 

However, despite the reasonableness of 
your arguments, I must demur that I cannot af- 
ford further exactions. The reason is that I need 
all my money (and more) so that I may ac- 
quire what I see in my copy of your magazine: 

A trip to Bermuda (p. 4); a Peugeot (p. 5); 
the LIFE Library of Photography (p. 8); an Em- 
erson Permacolor television set (p. 11); a ster- 
ling silver Sheaffer pen (p. 12); a General Elec- 
tric Potscrubber dishwasher (p. 25); Seagram’s 
Crown Royal (p. 26); flying with Jo on Na- 
tional Airlines (pp. 41-42a); some De Beers 
Consolidated diamonds (p. 56); a Kodak Car- 
ousel projector (p. 76); and a Gran Torino 
Hardtop with bucket seats, vinyl roof, wheel 
trim rings and white sidewalls (back cover). 

ANDREW HACKER 

New York City 


Muskie’s Tears 


Sir / In regard to Senator Muskie’s recent dis- 
play of emotion [March 13], surely there must 
be something irrational about a society that 
deems it a sign of weakness when a man is 
moved to tears when publicly defending a val- 
ue he holds dear. I feel that if more tears were 
shed for the cruelty, suffering and inhumanity 
we seem to take for granted in this world, some- 
thing might be done to eliminate them. 

RONALD D. REMBAUM 

Turners Falls, Mass. 


Sir / Kudos to Economists Pechman and Hel- 
ler for theorizing solutions to our public ser- 
vice woes through major adjustments of taxes 
and expenditures. Now all we need is a sequel 
in your Behavior section telling us how our pol- 
iticians can be psyched into proposing and pass- 
ing the enabling legislation. 

SIDNEY A. LEUBE 

Corvallis, Ore. 


Sir / Who knows, maybe crying on TV was part 
of Muskie’s campaign strategy. Nixon did it 
when he was Eisenhower's running mate, and 
look where he is now. 

DEAN P. BLANCHETTE 

Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Sir / If we were willing to tax ourselves more, 
what reason would we have to believe that we'd 
get all these goodies for the additional taxes? 
Is it not possible that the money would all go 
down the same rathole—military adventures in 
Viet Nam, foreign aid programs that don't help 
and higher salaries for politicians? 2 
JOHN S. CARROLL 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Sir / Muskie’s lachrymal performance suggests 

a slogan the Republicans might use this year: 

“Beat Muskie, for Crying Out Loud!” 
KENNETH D, SCHROEDER 


Sir / The U.S. taxpayer is rebelling against the Columbia, Md. 


way in which the tax money is spent. In large 


Sir / That Senator Muskie cried in public is 
proof that he would be a poor presidential 
choice. Doesn’t he know that crying not only 
1s unnatural, but it also will cause him to rust se- 
verely? Someone had better tell him soon in 
order to stop the ugly rumor that the U.S. turns 
out human presidential candidates. 

WILLIAM B. POWELL 

Medford, Ore. 


e city by exorbitantly high rents, 


New York City Madness Cult 


Sir /1 feel compelled to disagree with the state- 
ment that thinking has become a bad habit 
[Essay, “The New Cult of Madness,” March 
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13]. Quite to the contrary, t 
is taking place—people are thi, ex 
The Viet Nam War is a prog inkin 
ing. Surely had Americans ae 
would never have entered Viet 
more, pollution, poverty, bad Nam, 
the other various diseases thi OUsing 
fested with are all products ofn, Coun? A] 
Today youth is thinkin 
sulted in the closing of the Viet 
tacks on pollution, demands for 


GREG FREEDMAN 
Lexington, Ky. 


Sir / Congratulations on your fine am; 
mystics and anti-reason advocates, article, 
ils and the like, have ruled the worth 
turies, interrupted only by such or forg 
as the Renaissance. Aristotle AOR 
when he identified the rational intel dg 
greatest possession, but now, with 38 
and with today’s intellectuals behind ue a 
assume our rightful place on the th NS We 
by guilt, fear and superstition, ‘one 

WILLIAM WEDDELL 

Pinehaven, New Zealand 


Therapy in Verse 


Sir / I read with interest and great conce 
article “Poetry Therapy” [March 13], 
, „Those of us who care about our langu 
in spite of all the abuse that is heaped uponel Rosen, Er 
poo battered tongue, those of us whoo! pee 
about poetry cannot but deplore this ney pastes Clai 
lation of our craft. piore this nero pe C 
Verse without feeling is not poety, h 
feeling without craft is not poetry, esi, 
Which is not to say that some of the prois 
of this new “therapy” cannot be poetry, Hanenon 
therapy and art are two very different thing fist? Jockso 
Society has consistently expected iis paon | 
ists to be neurotics. Now it seems sociely toes hon Vo 
pects its neurotics to be artists. SEWA 
MARGARET CLARKE TORRES 
Verona, N.J. 
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Sir / Thank you for your story “The View 
the.Bus” [March 13} This is to me the heat 
integrated school experiences—that thos) Hest 
volved, i.e., the students, will learn, gien eager 
and little interference, how to live in am Comesponde 
ethnic world. Thirteen-year-old John m 
gets my vote for “Human of the Year i i 
youth like him, we may make ites 
teach the rest of us, in time, what it's4 
(MRS.) ELIZABETH HARMAN 
Atlanta 


Sir / Thank God for the generation PL 
kids like these accepted the teachings I it 
ders, we would face a bleak future i 
this world may one day become Ie 
mean hope! 

C.T. CAVANAGH 

Cambridge, England 
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Sir / May I commend your arti 1) 
to die, “Specialty for Losers [ a 181) 
ever, I do protest the term Nate now A 
like Dr. Poe, old enough to figur ner i À 
to be treated. I feel that I am naf 
my victory would be ma 
riate delay in presen! 
> RES) FRANK ATKINS 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
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WEEN Washington Correspondent Hays Gorey began calling 
: on Jack Anderson to interview him for this week’s cover story 
in the Press section, there was no need to get acquainted. They first 
met 25 years ago when both were young newsmen for the Salt Lake 
City Tribune. Their contact then was slight, but, says Gorey, “when 
I came to Washington for TIME in 1965, the first telephone call Į 
got was from Jack Anderson. He had heard—he hears everything 
—that I had arrived, and he wanted to take me to lunch.” 

They met frequently after that when Anderson made hour-long 
monthly visits to the Gorey household. He came not to talk politics 
or scandal, but religion. Anderson is.a lay teacher for the Mormon 
Church, responsible for keeping in touch with a number of Mor- 
mons in the neighborhood, and Mrs. Gorey is one of them. Last 
week the circumstances were rad- steve nortiup—cameras 
ically different. Supersnoop An- se 
derson, suddenly a controversial 
celebrity, required close scrutiny 
by Correspondent Gorey. 

Having known his subject for 
sodong, Gorey was well-equipped 
to report on Anderson’s psychol- 
ogy as well as his journalism; 
what motivates the complicated 
columnist is an important ele- 
ment of our coverage of him. Be- 
yond that, says Laurence Barrett, 
who edited the story, “we set out 
to critique his performance and 
analyze his techniques. When 
you're writing about someone in 
your own business, there is always ; 
the danger of being unconsciously HAYS GOREY WITH JACK ANDERSON 
partial to his side of the argument. 

In the case’of Anderson, there is no problem. He has become a pub- 
lic figure, a cone the arena who almost demands to be judged 
on his views and record.” 

The evidence came from many sources. While Gorey interviewed 
Anderson at home, in his office and in the Chinese restaurant of 
which the columnist is part owner, TIME correspondents in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere sought evaluations of him from fans, foes and 
other muckrakers. With these reports in hand and four years of An- 
derson’s columns at his side, Associate Editor George Church wrote 
the story. “I have read enough scandal,” said Church, “to doubt the 

robity of every passer-by I see.” Reporter-Researcher Georgia Har- 
Pison checked the article for accuracy and compiled a sidebar on An- 
derson’s record of coups and flufts. 3 tes : 

Appropriately, our coverage of an exposé artist this week is com- 
plemented Oa rege Correspondent Tet Hall oy aaa 

S. section. Chicago Corr 
Den aden een in Denver with Dita Beard, the wom- | 
an who, because of Jack Anderson, may be the most famous lob- 
byist in the US. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 


Britain Gambles on Peace—or Civ 


T was a dramatic turn in the endless, 

blood-drenched conflict between Brit- 
ain and Ireland, Protestant and Cath- 
olic. It was also the boldest step of Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Edward Heath's 
career. In a daring attempt to end the 
terror in Northern Ireland, he last week 
imposed direct rule by London on that 
troubled province. Hoping to break “the 
vicious circle of violence and yet more 
violence,” Heath suspended for at least 
a year the Protestant-dominated gov- 
ernment at Stormont, which has ruled 
Ulster since 1921. For Catholics, it was 
the most significant victory yet won for 
political equality. But in ending home 
rule, he ran the huge risk of entangling 
Britain even more deeply in Ulster’s 
troubles and loosing new legions of 
communal furies. 

Heath’s immediate aim was to pac- 
ify Ulster’s 500,000 Catholics and thus 
dry up their support of the outlawed 
Irish Republican Army. At week's end, 
though, the urgent question was wheth- 
er Heath's proposals=or any others 
that would satisfy Ulster’s Catholics 
—might provoke a long-feared upris- 
ing by Northern Ireland’s 1,000,000 
Protestants. 

Jackboot Unionism. Protesting 
what they regarded as a sellout, 6,000 
Protestant shipyard workers walked off 
their jobs and marched on Belfast's city 
hall. carrying Union Jacks and the red 
cross flag of Ulster. William Craig, the 
right-wing former Home Minister who 
heads the militant Ulster Vanguard, 
warned that “Ulster is closer to civil war 
today than it was yesterday.” He called 
for a massive, two-day strike this week 

by Protestant workers who man Ulster’s 
public services. and vowed that the shut- 
down would be only the beginning. “We 
have the power to make government in 
this country impossible,” he declared. 
Moderate Catholic leaders, al- 
though fearful of the Protestant reac- 
on, voiced a predominant mood of re- 
lief that they were no longer governed 
by the Protestant Unionist Party at the 
Parliament in Stormont. “Catholics 
have Jost the feel of jackboot Union- 
ism, exulted Gerry Fitt, leader of the 
Social and Democratie Labor Party. If 
that mood continued and if the Prot- 
estants could be restrained, there was a 
chance that Heath, with a fittle bit of 
luck, mightwinhis gamble, 
~ Clearly some dramatic Stroke had 
been needed to halt the campaign of 
LRA, bombings. which reached a 
_ bloody climax in Belfast last week. 
_ ‘here, pedestrians crowding a busy 
, shopping Street sought refuge in a nar- 
row thoroughfare after police received 
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a series of telephoned warnings that a 3 pama 
bomb was due to go off in a nearby & jmp 
street. Suddenly 100 Ibs. of gelignite ex- 
ploded—not where it had been said to 
be, but in a car parked amid the fleeing 
shoppers. In the heaviest daylight toll 
to date, six were killed and 146 injured 
Two days later, another bomb explod- 
ed, near the Great Victoria Street Rail- 
way Station, wrecking passenger cars, 
shattering every window in one entire 
side of the nearby Europa hotel, Bel- 
fast’s newest, and injuring 70 

Against that backdrop in Ulster, 
Heath prepared in London to unveil his 
long-awaited new policy for Northern 
Ireland. Some proposals had already 
been announced: “an active, permanent 
and guaranteed place” for Ulster’s 
Catholics in the government of North- 
ern Ireland, massive economic aid to 
ease unemployment, and a gradual 
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phasing down of the internment of 
LRA. suspects without trial, which had, 
more than anything else, infuriated the 
Catholic community. What had not 
been known was that Heath had also de- 
cided to place the police—up till now re- 
sponsible to Stormont—as well as the 
army directly under Westminster. 
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—rose to deliver a measured statement. 

“Our immediate proposals,” said 
Heath, “are put forward in an endeav- 
or to change the climate of political 
opinion in Northern Ireiand’—specif- 
ically, to bring Catholic leaders back 
into discussions that they had boycotted 
ever since last summer. He promised 
to let loose “internees whose release is 
no longer thought to be an unacceptable 
risk to security.” and pledged more re- 
leases if terrorism decreased. For the 
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Protestants, Heath carefully pointed out 
that Stormont was not being abolished, 
merely prorogued, a step that preserved 
intact a constitutional guarantee that 
Ulster’s status would not be changed 
without the approval of the local Par- 
liament. But that right of approval will 
be Stormont’s only power. 
As of this week, when Brit- 
ain’s Parliament passes en- 
abling legislation and 
Faulkner officially resigns, 
the Northern Ireland gov- 
ernment will be run by 
a Cabinet member from 
London. 

Labor Party Leader 
Harold Wilson, apprised in 
advance of Heath’s plans, 
pledged “full support,” en- 
suring swift passage in the 
Commons. But Ulster’s 
eight Unionist Tory M.P.s 
declared their opposition. 
Captain Lawrence Orr de- 
scribed Heath’s plan as an 
“act of folly,’ and James 
Molyneaux charged that 
the Prime Minister had 
“done a Munich.” The 
Unionists’ Opposition 
raised the possibility that 
they might retaliate. by 
withholding their support 
on Common Market legis- 
lation, thereby cutting into 
the Prime Ministers dan- 
gerously thin majority on 
that issue. The Rev. lan 
Paisley, a fiery Protestant 
leader and M.P., called 
from the Tory benches for 
complete integration of 
Northern Ireland and the 
United Kingdom. Right- 
wing Tories immediately 
cabled Queen Elizabeth, 
who was attending inde- 
pendence-day celebrations 
on the island of Mauritius 
in the Indian Ocean, to pro- 
test the “betrayal of your 
loyal Ulster subjects.” 

Curiously, one Ulster 
M.P. who said not a word 
was firebrand Catholic Ber- 
nadette Devlin. In the 
Commons, reported TIME 
Correspondent Honor Bal- 
four, “she slumped like the 
dormouse in Alice on the 
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Ulster: A Long Chronicle of Violence 


In 1156, Adrian IV. an English 
Pope, granted sovereignty over Ire- 
land and its Celtic inhabitants to 
England's Henry. I. For the next 
four centuries, the English tried spo- 
radically and without success to COn- 
quer the Emerald Isle. In 1601, how- 
ever, anarmy of Elizabeth I defeated 
the last of the great Roman Cath- 
olic earls, and their lands were turned 
over to English and Scottish coloniz- 
ers of the Protestant faith. Much of 
Ireland's history since then has been 
a record of bloodshed and trouble. 
Some milestones: 


1690. King James II of England, 
a Catholic convert, was defeated at 
the Battle of the Boyne by his Cal- 
vinist successor, William of Orange. 
In succeeding years, the Penal Laws 
further restricted the Catholics’ right 
to education, administrative posts 
and land ownership. 

1800. The British government of 
Prime Minister William Pitt abol- 
ished the- Irish Parliament and 
brought Ireland under direct rule. 

1858. A band of romantic nation- 
alists founded the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, a predecessor of the 
Irish Republican Army. 

1916. The I.R.A. boldly declared 
Ireland a republic on Easter Mon- 


Labor benches, and merely watched the 
proceedings through her spaniel hair.” 
The new Secretary of State for 


Northern Ireland—who surely has the: 


most thankless job in Britain—is an old 
and closely trusted friend of Heath's: 
William (“Willie”) Whitelaw, 53, the 
former chief Tory whip in the House 
of Commons. A Scottish landowner, a 
former officer in the Scots Guards and 
a Cambridge graduate, Whitelaw is nei- 
ther an intellectual nor an orator. But 
he does bring to the job a reputation 
for common sense, compassion, polit- 
ical skill and, obviously, courage, 

By installing his own proconsul for 


Belfast, Heath instantly altered the cal- 


culations of alf concerned. For the 
LR.A. it was a short-run victory in its 
long-run struggle to bring about the re- 


unification of all Ireland, By I.R.A. rea- 
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and in 1949 declared itself then o 
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public of Ireland. 

OCTOBER 1968. The fi 
clash between. Catholic ¢ 
demonstrators ‘and Ulster 
took place in Londonderry. 

AUGUST 1969. British troo 5 We 
sent to Ulster to maintain Orderaf 
ler an outbreak of rioting in tha 
donderry and Belfast. 4 

JULY 1970. Curfews were impos 
on Catholic ‘areas of Belfast after 
I.R.A. attacks on British troops, 

AUGUST 1971. The Ulster oven. | 
ment ordered the internment of gy. 
pected I.R.A. activists, 

JAN. 30, 1972. At a civil rights) 
ly in Londonderry on “Bloody Sun- 
day,” 13 Catholics were killed and 
17 wounded by British troops 
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MARCH 24, 1972. The British gov- fi:Britai 


ernment imposed direct rule. 


sary step in the terrorists’ campalgt 


get the British out of Ireland enlitf 
Confirming as much, the chief of% 


of the I.R.A.’s militant Provisional 
Sean MacStiofain, promised an 
more direct conflict with the i 
army.” In Belfast, though, one © 
LR.. leader called for a onemi 
truce. a 
Now that Ulster is governed i 
don, the I.R.A. could conceivabh t 
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GREECE 


The Poly-Papadopoulos 


en the five years since he led a col- 
Onels coup against Greece's last elect- 


posed General George Zoitakis, who 
had been Regent and acting head of 
state since King Constantine fled the 
country following an unsuccessful 
countercoup. The ouster of Zoitakis was 


ab ing the Catholics, S 
voted unanimously by Greece's 17- 


1n Pesidably offended the 
ee deprived of the po- 
ce they had historically 
Stormont. At best they 
the decision and 
he remarkable restraint that 
shown up to now in the 
4 A, violence. At worst they 
I ie L.R.A.’s example and 
„ion of violence against 
acum ation. That would 


minan 
d ugh 
t sullenly 


em Into ; 
and launch a replay in reverse 


scenario of the past six 


mori liter's Protestants 
St alley 
DS. WHE Ulsterman was born of the In- 
Coven, fusirial Revolution, the Irishman of 
Of su; fepook of Kells,’ one Northern Irish 
malist wrote recently. The curious 
his ral Frgabout the Ulster Protestant is that 
ly Sun k feels neither completely Irish nor 
ed and finpletely British. Catholic Ireland, he 
lisubmerge his Protestant iden- 
ritain, he fears, will abandon him. 
siweek events merely intensified his 
nicties. Complained Ulster Politician 
reBurns: “It is typical of the British 
1 an oxpernment to placate their enemies to 
-a néifneily their friends.” 
Fach July 12, arches are erected for 
Meade Order parades celebrating 
ef of ng Billy's” 1690 victory at the Bat- 
onal natal the Boyne. On the arches is the 
an abi This We Will Maintain,” tak- 
e i William of Orange’s motto Je 
one 3 pees For nearly three centu- 
ne-mn bey stants have maintained in Ul- 
by UES i 
bly fatal 
etitior 
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iS insist, €y point out, because 
testan on It. To many if not 
— |S: Catholics are lazy, 


avert. Geng Papadopoulos, 
Aas | e a polytitled politician, 
He is Prime Minister, Foreign Minister 
Defense Minister and Minister of Gov- 
ernment Policy. Indeed, he holds so 
many titles that Greeks have begun to 
joke about it: Papadopoulos is sitting 
alone at his desk, resting his head in his 
hands, when first one aide, then anoth- 
er. finally a third bursts in. “Can't you 
leave me in peace?” Papadopoulos 
screams In anger. “Can't you people see 
that I’m holding a Cabinet meeting?” 
Last week the poly-Papadopoulos 
added another title. He brusquely de- 


i 


member rubber-stamp Cabinet last 
week, ostensibly because the Regent 
had refused to approve a new law in- 
creasing personnel in the security forc- 
es and national fire department. With- 
in half an hour Papadopoulos had been 
“requested” to succeed the general as 
Regent. Under pictures of Constantine 
and his Danish-born Queen Anne-Ma- 
rie. Greece’s undisputed strongman 
took an oath upon a gold-embossed Bi- 
ble to uphold King, constitution and 
country. While a surprised Zoitakis was 
being notified of his dismissal, Papado- 
poulos accepted congratulations from 


PROTESTANT YOUTHS IN SOLIDARITY DEMONSTRATION IN BELFAST 


“breed like rabbits,” and have the 
Queen’s picture on the pound notes in 
their pockets but not on their walls. 
“Are you loyal to the Crown or the half- 
crown?” goes an old Protestant gibe. 
Hard work, frugality and a sharp 
business sense—all part of the Scottish 
Presbyterian tradition—are the mark of 
an Ulsterman. In contrast with the Irish 
Republic, Ulster in some respects is rel- 
atively permissive. Playboy. X-rated 
films and strip shows are available, as 
are contraceptive devices. Divorce is le- 
gal. Dour religiosity, however, prevails 
in the Protestant areas of the North. 
Pubs and cinemas are closed Sundays. 
and even the children’s swings in the 
parks are padiocked. The Ulsterman, tt 
is said, treats his Sunday properly. waa 
The common concern Is betraye 
by the growing number of Proves ant Ya 
ganizations: the Ulster Consun pa 
fense Committee. the Ulster Protes 


Volunteers, the Ulster Defense Associ- 
ation, the Shankill Defense Association, 
the Ulster Vanguard movement. The 
number of “vigilantes ™—roving street 
sentries—is on the rise. So are reports 
of Protestant target practice tn old quar- 
ries and on lonely hillsides outside Bel- 
fast. Of the 102,000 legally held fire- 
arms in Ulster, the overwhelming 
majority are in Protestant hands. 
a 

The angry mood is well expressed 
by Billy Hull, a squat, beefy man who 
heads the Loyalist Association of Work- 
ers. “If we're sold down the drain.” Hull 
said recently, “there wouldn't be civil 
war, there would be armed rebellion, 
and it could spread to Britain itself. 
We're not ready now, but, like our fore- 
fathers, it won't be long before we are.” 
He paused, took a pull on his pint of 
Guinness, and added: “Bloody awful to 


be talking like this, ism tit” 


the Cabinet. “Incidentally,” he in- 
formed them, “you can still call me Mr. 
Prime Minister.” 

Mr. P.M.’s moves and reasons baf- 
fled Greeks. The official justification 
for Zoitakis’ dismissal was ludicrous. 
It was far more likely that he was 
dumped because he had criticized Pa- 
padopoulos for failing to curb Cyprus 
Archbishop Makarios (TIME, March 
13), and because he had become a mag- 
net for younger officers disillusioned 
over the ravenous Papadopoulos reach 
for power. Another reason, insiders 
whispered, was that Papadopoulos—de- 
spite his oath last week—intends to de- 
throne Constantine completely and cut 
off the generous allowance that per- 
mits the handsome King to live com- 
fortably in Rome. Sooner or later, it is 
believed, Papadopoulos will try to 
thwart international criticism of his dic- 
tatorship by creating a new republic 
with himself as President and by writ- 
ing a new constitution that would re- 
store “disciplined democracy” —with- 


MEGALOCONOMOU 


THE NEW GREEK REGENT PAPADOPOULOS 
Reasonably secure. 


out a King or freewheeling anti- 
Papadopoulos parties. 
___ Last month pro-regime newspapers, 
in an Obvious attempt to measure Con- 
stantine’s popularity, inexplicably pub- 
lished editorials calling for a review of 
“crown democracy” and even for abol- 
ishing the crown. Technically, such talk 
IS treasonous, but no legal action was 
taken against the newspapers. New 
drachmas have been minted carrying 
the King’s image; but in place of his 
coat of arms, the obverse side of the 
coin depicts the phoenix emblem of the 
Tevolution. The word royal has been 
dropped from military designations and 
the titles of almost all civil institutions. 
The next step, many Greeks predict, is 
for Papadopoulos to decree the mon- 
i dead. 
= To the average Greek, such a 
change at the top will have little prac- 
al effect; after five years of dictator- 
, life has become a tolerable mix- 
and bad. The harsh rule 


has largely 


; e a [Ou 
that followed the 67 coup ened! 


ifted; political arrests have A 
Tee ae has been eased, and ‘nls 
itary courts hear fewer cases. Price 1n- 
creases on staples have been held down 
by government fiat, and per capita 10- 
come has almost tripled in the past 
twelve years as a result of heavy tax-rev- 
enue investments in industry, farming, 
hipping and tourism. : 

à Seyin Himself. Many democratic- 
minded Greeks resent the open U.S. 
support of the Papadopoulos dictator- 
ship. Last month Washington gave fur- 
ther evidence of its acceptance of his 
regime by negotiating for home-port 
rights in the bays near Athens for the 
Mediterranean-based Sixth Fleet. In ad- 
dition, the Nixon Administration is try- 
ing to persuade Congress to up military 
aid to Greece from about $90 million 
to $118 million. 

With the U.S. convinced that a 
stable non-Communist government in 
Greece is essential to the security of 
NATO’s southern flank, and with his po- 
litical enemies dispiritéd-or exiled, Pa- 
padopoulos would seem to be reason- 
ably secure. But is he happy? No Greek, 
of course, would ponder the question 
openly. Lecturing in Athens last week, 
West German Novelist Günter Grass 
was willing to do so. “I went to Delphi 
today,” Grass observed. “The oracle 
Suggested that only when Prime Min- 
ister Papadopoulos, in his role of Min- 
ister of Defense, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Regent, also becomes the 
Archbishop of Athens will he resemble 
God and take joy in himself.” 


CAMBODIA 
Double Trouble 


In the two years since its emergence 
as a major battleground of the Indo- 
china war, Cambodia has teetered pre- 
cariously between two kinds of trouble 
—military and political. Last week the 
once placid nation of 7,000,000 found 
itself deeply distressed by both. 

Militarily, Cambodia has become a 
doormat for Indochina’s warring forc- 
es. Inits eastern provinces, 10,000 ARVN 
troops were cautiously probing the 
Sanctuaries where elements of three 
North Vietnamese divisions are be- 
lieved to be waiting for the signal to 
open their long-awaited dry-season of- 

fensive in South Viet Nam. Meanwhile, 
Communist Units deeper inside Cambo- 
dia opened their own offensive, In mid- 
week, a force of Communist artillery- 
men, perhaps no more than 200 Strong 
Struck the capital with a devastating 90- 
minute rocket and mortar barrage, 
Nothing Left. By the Cambodian 
government's count, no fewer than | 15 
rocket and mortar rounds fell on the 
city and nearby Pochentong Airport 
which had been the target of another 
well-planned attack 15 months ago. | 
The hardest-hit section of Phnom- 


Penh was a teeming slum that h 
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Unhappy anniversary. 
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student demonstra- 
n Nol, Eie, aristocratic No. 
Sirik Matak, whom 
“arrogance” and of 
ged on officials. Last week 
zai ned, along with the en- 
on Nol declared him- 
A piemen ael as chief of state. 
rked, i! iy of the rocket attack, he an- 
| Be dihe formation of a new govern- 
we der Son Ngoc Thanh, an ardent 
alist who for years had fought Si- 
nok, reportedly with CIA backing, 
exile in Saigon and Bangkok. Lon 
however, Will preside over the Cab- 
inwhich Son will serve as Foreign 
ister and “First Minister,” a sort of 
mus inter pares. Meantime, the polit- 
ial shuffling has clearly enhanced the 
stage strength of Lon Nol’s young- 
zbrother Lon Non, a shrewd manipu- 
or who is widely thought to have 
hiked the student demonstrations that 
iught down Sirik Matak. But, as Lon 
Nin told Correspondent Cloud last 
ek: “It is very difficult for foreigners 
Wunderstand developments in Cambo- 
921 would only advise that no one 
Rory too much.” 
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At 5:30 am. last Sunday, the city 
Mane resounded with the thunder 
imin ae Salute that marked the be- 
s malines 0 Bangladesh’s first indepen- 
d Noh M A year and a day earlier, on 
Bulls ri 5, 1971, Pakistan had launched 
od (OME Wary crackdown against rebel- 
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Bengali; one must be 
TAn in his voice. “Collabo- 
asy word to use, and the ef- 
fects can be devastating, In Dhanmandi 
Dacca’s most fashionable quarter res- 
idents are now accustomed to having 
groups of armed youths enter their 
houses in quest of money and goods. 
Acts of revenge against the non-Ben- 
gali minority of Biharis have subsided 
in the capital but have continued spo- 
radically elsewhere; at the city of Khul- 
na two weeks ago, a Bengali attack on 
the Bihari community reportedly left 
some 2,000 dead. Bitterness against the 
Biharis is widespread. “Those bastards,” 
says Altafur Rahman, a Dacca law stu- 
dent. “Let them go to Pakistan.” 
During the nine months of struggle 
in Bangladesh, the real freedom fight- 
ers, the Mukti Bahini, battled as best 
they could with little outside aid. The 
Mukti resent the fact that the govern- 
ment has given them few jobs and little 
patronage, and they have retained most 
of their firearms. Ranging from ardent 


a Bengali with the 


over to Bangladesh all Pakistani mil- 
itary prisoners who have been accused 
of committing war crimes against Ben- 
galis during the fighting (the list of sus- 
pects is said to total 1,500). The most 
important effect of the treaty is to link 
Dacca closely to India in matters of for- 
eign affairs, and thus make Bangladesh 
in effect a member of the Delhi-Mos- 
cow entente. 

Drop of Il] Will. While the U.S. has 
paid a heavy price in South Asia for 
backing the loser of the India-Pakistan 
war, the Soviet Union has strengthened 
its position on the subcontinent. The So- 
viet mission in Dacca already has a staff 


of 90, with more to come, and the Rus- , 


sians have undertaken salvage opera- 
tions at the ports of Chittagong and 
Chalna. By contrast, the U.S. appears 
to have extracted the last possible drop 
of ill will out of Bangladesh. The hand- 
ful of American officials in Dacca, how- 
ever, make no secret that they would 
like to see U.S. diplomatic recognition 
at long last, as well as a small but hard- 
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INDIRA GANDHI & SHEIK MUJIB AFTER SIGNING FRIENDSHIP TREATY 
OPR ; 7 
Blankets, baby food and midwifery kits won't do. 


patriots to outright thugs, the Mukti are 
among the most resentful critics of the 
ineffectual Dacca government, which 
has been accused of consolidating the 
position of Sheik Mujibur Rahman's 
Awami League instead of concentrating 
reconstruction. nee te 
si Moscow Links. Only Mujib him- 
self, the country’s Prime Minister, es- 
capes such criticism. Despite his undi- 
minished popularity. Mujib has yet to 
provide the kind of leadership that Ban- 
gladesh needs. Since his triumphant i 
turn to Dacca last January Artno 
i ine months in pris j 
Ree visited Calcutta and even Mas 
cow, but has scarcely ventured out into 
his own country at a NAE a 


weeks ago, ! ; J 
Rann ine Minister Indira Gandhi 


dat the 
—where she was greete th 
E a pipe band skirling Skye 
Boat Song—and signed with her a Ee 
ty of peace and friendship: Mrs. Gan- 


a Fo 


that India would hand 


hitting aid program. 
Such assistance is urgently needed 
at the present time, for Bangladesh’s 
most pressing problem is the threat of 
hunger. The population of the capital 
has been swollen by thousands of fam- 
ished, unemployed refugees from rural 
areas. As Toni Hagen, director of the 
U.N. relief operation in Dacca, puts it, 
the situation is “desperate,” “Blankets 
won't do, baby food won't do, midwife- 
ry kits won't do,” says Hagen. “Cash is 
required for employment and recon- 
struction—plain cash.” Food is urgently 
needed, of course, especially in the next 
two months, before the arrival of 700,- 
000 tons of wheat pledged by India, But 
vital repairs of roads and bridges must 
be made in order for such supplies to 
be distributed. Factories, too, lie stag- 
nant for lack of operating capital—a re- 
minder that their former owners, the 
majority of whom were Pakistanis, re- 
patriated almost all the money in the 
country to West Pakistan. 
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SOVIET UNION 


Message from Moscow 
; What do Soviet leaders really think 


cent months, the Kremlin has provided 
few clues to its attitudes. Last week, 
though, Soviet Party Chief Leonid 
Brezhnev used the occasion of a speech 
to Russia’s Trade Unions Congress to 
E spell out the Moscow position on a num- 
ber of major foreign policy issues. The 
Brezhnev speech, which ran for 90 min- 
utes, was generally moderate and con- 
fident in tone. Major points: 

U.S.-SOVIET RELATIONS. Brezhnev ex- 
pects some results from‘President Nix- 
on's Visit to Russia, which is scheduled 
to begin on May 22. “We approach the 
coming Soviet-American talks from a 
businesslike and realistic position,” he 
said. Brezhnev expressed his desire for 
an agreement in the U.S.-Soviet Stra- 
i} tegic Arms Limitation Talks. His state- 
ment lent support to speculation that a 
artial agreement, perhaps banning the 


signing by the time of Nixon’s visit. 
SINO-AMERICAN CONTACTS. Taking 
presidential rhetoric perhaps too seri- 
ously, Brezhnev is worried that the U.S. 
and China may have made a secret pact 
that went beyond the bilateral bounds 
of the Sino-American communiqué. 
| “How else can one interpret the state- 
| ment at the Shanghai banquet that 
a 
H 


‘today our two peoples hold in their 
hands the fate of the future of the en- 
' tire world’?” he said. But Brezhnev un- 
i f doubtedly wants to talk to Nixon about 
n his China trip before jumping to any 
Ha hasty conclusions. “We are in no hurry 
ii, with final assessments,” he declared. 
SOVIET RELATIONS WITH CHINA. Brezh- 
nev said that Moscow was now willing 
to accept a Chinese proposal that the 
two countries work out their problems 
on the basis of “peaceful coexistence,” 
In Communist rhetoric that expression 
connotes relations between states hay- 
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LEADER BREZHNEV — 


about world affairs these days? In re- 


side now.” 


West Germany has not yet ratified the 


disputes, are central to Soviet hopes of 
confirming the political status quo on 


ened that the consequences of. a failure 
by Bonn to approve the treaties would 
be extremely serious. Said he: “The Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany is now faced 
with a choice that will determine the 


installation of ABMs, will be ready for 


other states toward it for many years in the 
to come.” He then added an ominous 
warning: “In the final analysis, it is a 
choice between a policy of peace and a 
policy of war.” 


Lenten Letters 


atheists is a spectacle that has not been 
seen for 2,000 years,” lamented Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn last week. In an un- 
published “Lenten Letter” that is wide- 
ly circulating in Moscow, the famed 
novelist accused Patriarch Pimen, the 
leader of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
of abject submission to the Kremlin’s 
antireligious policies. 


hierarchy for compliance with ‘such 
measures as the closing of churches, the 
repression of dissident priests and the 
ban on religious education for children. 
Even the ringing of church bells is for- 
bidden; “Why should Russia be de- ; 
prived of her most ancient adornment, i 
her most beautiful voice?” Although 
critical of Orthodoxy’s subservience to` 
the state, Solzhenitsyn acknowledged 
that the church was hardly less obedi- 
ent in czarist days. “Russian history ` 
might have been incomparably more 
humane and harmonious in the last few 
centuries,” he wrote, “if the church had 
not surrendered its independence.” 


et citizen of international stature had‘ 
openly demanded religious freedom for , 
Russia’s estimated 60 million Orthodox. 
Christians. The writer's concern with 
the fate of the church is, in fact, recent. 

Although he was baptized in childhood, ‘ 


his faith scarcely survived the eleven accord me, I 
eta AR ars Where 

years of prison and exile he endured ~ And appoint others wis 

under Stalin, A year ago, however, Sol- shall jail. cubed 


ing different social systems, and it could £)* 
mean that Moscow despairs of ever ži 
healing its ideological rift with China. 
In his speech, the party chief did not 
mention that a Soviet negotiating team å 
last week returned to Peking for what 
could lead to a resumption of the talks š 
about Sino-Soviet border disputes. But =! 
he did stress that the responsibility for 
better relations “is up to the Chinese 


RUSSIA AND THE WEST. Brezhnev, who 
has committed his own prestige to an 
improvement of relations with Western 
Europe, did not conceal his anger that 


treaties of Moscow and Warsaw (TIME, 
March 20). The treaties, which call for 
mutual renunciation of force in settling 


the Continent while keeping the Com- 
munist bloc’tightly insulated from con- 
tacts with the West. Brezhnev threat- 


RUSSIAN ORTHODOX WORSHIPERS 

l c r Directed by atheists. 

fate of its people and the attitudes of 

Russian Orthodox Chur 
Solzhenitsyn dreams of building gq, billbc 

church in Russia with the $79,000 Nels one 

bel Prize award he won in 1970, Buli 

the Soviet authorities have refused 


“A church dictatorially directed by 


while a campaign of vilification ragi 
against him. In the face of these ordeal. 

Solzhenitsyn’s faith seems to have i: 
en him a new serenity, which is reflec) f0 
‘ed in a little-known prayer that may by eign ed 
regarded as ‘another equally eloquenl) btling he 
Lenten Letter,from Solzhenitsyn*: , 


How easy it is.to live with You. 
O Lord. ; 
How easy to believe in You. © 
When my spirit is overwhelmed: 
within me, i 
When even the keenest see ne * 
further than the night, 
And know not what todo 


Solzhenitsyn reproached the church 


tomorrow, 
You bestow on me the i 
That You exist and are mindfti | 
of me, } 
That all the paths of righ 
are not barred. 


certitude: 


yle oust 


j 


a 
aril) j 


As I ascend into the hill of & | 
glory, j dA 
I turn back and gaze. astonish i 
on ihe road Pen 
That led me here beyond at 
Where I too may reflect } i 
radiance upon manking 


ect, You se \ 


Until Solzhenitsyn’s letter, no Sovi- 


All that L may. yet refl 


d first communion >. *Translation ©1972 by Patricia 
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essen of death 
ill yous Comrade Angela. 
a will be free and will 
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eco” ninister of education. 
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m Davis, the black revolu- 
5 fo has suddenly become the 
P keine of East Germany. 
ee ave demonstrated on her be- 
fists here in Europe, but no other 
gfesew E io be so deeply in the grip 


as 
Ravan $ 
pe bulletin about a protest rally in 


mania or some other faraway spot. 
iren Miss Davis was released on bail, 
h fsı Germans took undue credit for 
ing her. East German children 

y about Angela in school. Students 

youth groups collect money for her 
nse fund. In cities across the coun- 

billboard posters and banners re- 
stone demand: Freedom for Ange- 


000 Ro : 
970, ByliAlthe Leipzig Fair, one of Europe's 
fused oldest industrial exhibitions, the East 


yney, a{Gmans have put up a large display 
niited{out Angela in the modernistic infor- 
ion center. Visitors are requested to 
ma petition calling for Angela’s re- 
and to make a contribution. Hard- 
aday goes by that Neues Deutsch- 
the official party newspaper, does 
tun at least one article, and often 
vor three, on Angela. The paper's 
y be) Welgn editor, Dr. Klaus Steiniger, is re- 
eloquent) Ming her trial from San.Jose 


proceeding R a“ E E goprer: ne 
§ aS a monster trial,” attacks 
the blatant racism” of the jury, and in- 
pel ey es cas Marxist philosophy 
acher is ictim of a frame-up. An- 
gela is being persecuted, he reports, be- 
cause she is black and a Communist, 
who is combating the monopolistic im- 
perialist elite that rules the U.S. On the 
Communists International Women’s 
Day, Steiniger solemnly presented Miss 
Davis with 50 red carnations. 

Why did the East Germans decide 
to champion her cause? Although An- 
gela Davis is a plausible enough suc- 
cessor to Che Guevara as an ideal Com- 
munist martyr, and undoubtedly evokes 
sympathy from many German leftists, 
the real explanation for the growth of: 
her cult lies in the shifting pattern of 
East-West relations. Until recently the 
East German regime concentrated its 
propaganda attacks on West Germany, 
whose free society and economic pros- 
perity have for years exerted an almost 
irresistible magnetism on Germany’s 
poorer half. In the past year, however, 
as Moscow and Bonn have sought to es- 
tablish better relations, East Germany 
has had no choice but to tone down its 
attacks on the Federal Republic. 

East Germany’s rulers then needed 
a new external issue with which to whip 
up enthusiasm and militancy among 
their people. Thus when Angela was ar- 
rested and arraigned, the East German 
propagandists once again cranked up 
their apparatus. U.S. “racism” is hard- 
ly as threatening to East Germany as 
the visions that the propagandists once 
conjured up of a neo-Nazi invasion 
from the West. But at least it keeps the 
indoctrinated minds of the East Ger- 
mans occupied until a more pressing 
issue comes along. 
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Poe LOREN RALLYING FOR ANGELA DAVIS IN EAST BERLIN a 
'S¢ Until a more pressing issue comes along: 


MIDDLE EAST 


Quarreling Over the 
West Bank 


“King Hussein could announce that 
the sun was coming up tomorrow,” a 
merchant in the Jordanian capital of 
Amman commented last week, “and 
Cairo Radio would be on the air ten 
minutes later denouncing the idea as a 
Zionist imperialist plot.” Cairo Radio 
and almost every other Arab station in 
the Middle East were on the air last 
week criticizing Hussein for a different 
sort of announcement. The attacks were 
focused on his proposal (TIME, March 
27) to divide his country into two au- 
tonomous regions—Palestine and Jor- 
dan—and to rename the combination 
the United Arab Kingdom. 

One complaint was that the King 
had acted unilaterally to solve what Ar- 
abs consider their common problem. 
His proposal, the Kuwaiti Cabinet de- 
clared, “does not have the approval of 
the Arab nation.” Arabs also thought 
that the King would sell out to Israel 
by making an easy peace in order to re- 
trieve territory he lost in the 1967 war. 
Hussein called another press conference 
to stress that the United Arab Kingdom 
would not be created until Israel re- 
turned to Jordan the West Bank and 
the Arab sector of Jerusalem. Mean- 
while Israeli officials, after displaying 
initial public scorn for Hussein’s plan, 
were beginning to admit that it was a 
basis for bargaining. At a lunch for for- 
eign correspondents in Jerusalem, Pre- 
mier Golda Meir—who at week’s end 
temporarily canceled all appointments 
on doctor's orders because she was suf- 
fering from fatigue—allowed indirectly 
that the federation plan was the best 
basis for bargaining. 

Bitter Battle. Hussein had timed 
the announcement of his federation 
plan to influence municipal elections be- 
ing held this week in ten West Bank 
towns. He thereby intruded into a bit- 
ter election battle between Palestinian 
guerrillas and Israeli occupation forces. 
The fedayeen, who detest Hussein and 
want a free Palestine, were determined 
to prevent, by terrorism if necessary, the 
elections that Israel is sponsoring as part 
of its program to “normalize” life on 
the West Bank. From Baghdad, Guer- 
rilla Leader Yasser Arafat warned that 
“collaborators with Hussein in the new 
plan will be assassinated.” Six fright- 
ened candidates from Nablus withdrew, 
including the leading contender for 
mayor, Hamdi Kanaan. He had had sec- 
ond thoughts after a nighttime visit 
from the fedayeen. 

A bruising counter campaign on be- 
half of peaceful elections was mounted 
by Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Da- 
yan, who frequently visits Arab com- 
munities in Israel and the occupied ter- 
ritories to hear complaints and settle 
problems. Dayan imperiously sum- 
moned the incumbent mayor of Nablus, 


Haj Mazuz Masri, 70, to Jerusalem by 
helicopter, threatened retribution if the 
elections did not take place, and ordered 
in additional troops to underline his 
Warning and stifle the fedayeen. He also 
arrested the mayors cousin—Hikmet 
Masri, a former speaker of the Jorda- 
nian Parliament—for suspected con- 
tacts with the guerrillas. At Dayan’s 
order, Israeli soldiers refused to allow 
commercial traffic from Nablus to cross 
the Damiya Bridge over the Jordan Riv- 
er. That was a stunning blow to many 
merchants, who, despite the occupation, 
have been able to maintain prosperous 
traditional markets under the. open- 
bridges policy of Israel and Jordan 
Dayan later rescinded his traffic ban and 
released Masri. The town of Nablus got 
his message. Five candidates for the 
town council who had threatened to 


ISRAEL SUN 


ate. 


DAYAN LISTENING TO ARAB PROBLEMS 
The town got the message. 


pull out changed their minds, and eight 
new candidates decided to run. 

The next move in any peace nego- 
tiations between Israel and Jordan will 
probably occur this week, when Hus- 
sein is expected to visit Washington to 
detail his plan. He will soon be followed 
by Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban 
and Deputy Premier Yigal Allon, the 
author of an Israeli plan for the West 
Bank that also calls for Jordan’s recov: 

ering most of the occupied territory. 


Washington worried that both sides 
< would like the U.S. to act as middle- 
< man, and is wary; mediation would not 

= only infuriate other Arabs, but could 
_ also complicate U.S. relations with Is- 
_ fael. The U.S. will instead try to per- 
_ suade both sides to keep working bi- 


EON once Arab outbursts diminish, 
toward what Eban last week described 
as the “progress in stages” that might 
be a more likely outcome of Hussein's 
foposal than any “dramatic jump to a 
ll peace settlement.” 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Silence in Paris 


Under orders from the White 
House, Ambassador William J. Porter 
has been talking tough since he took 
over as chief negotiator at the Paris 
peace talks six months ago. Last week 
he threatened not to talk at all. He told 
the North Vietnamese that the US. was 
suspending this week’s discussions. It 
will also boycott all future sessions un- 
less and until the Communists indicate 
their willingness to hold “serious dis- 
cussions” on substantive issues. 

Both sides, in fact, have canceled 
meetings in the past for various reasons, 
but Porter’s threat had an air of final- 
ity about it. Ata Washington press con- 
ference, President Nixon complained 
that the Paris talks amounted to “a 
three-and-a-half year filibuster on the 
part of the North Vietnamese. When 
they're ready, we're ready. But we are 
not going to let them use this forum 
for bullying the U.S.” 

By suspending the talks, the Pres- 
ident hopes to pressure the Communists 
into starting serious negotiations. But if 
that does not happen in Paris, he will 
not be very surprised. In fact, if serious 
talks with the North Vietnamese are 
possible, they will most likely take place 
in secret—where most statecraft is ac- 
complished—rather than at sessions 
that lend themselves to propaganda dis- 
plays. The Administration has more 
confidence in Vietnamization than in 
talks and expects the war to come to 
some kind of halt no matter what hap- 
pens at the conference table. 


Gimo’s Gerontocracy 


There was no suspense in the elec- 
tion that assured Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, 84, a fifth six-year term as 
President of the Republic of China, i.e., 
the Nationalist government of Taiwan. 
The Gimo was the only candidate, and 
he received all but eight of the 1,316 bal- 
lots cast in the National Assembly (the 
others were left blank or deliberately 
mismarked). The vote, however, dem- 
onstrated the urgency of the regime’s 
plan to hold new popular elections for 
the Assembly—the first since before 
Chiang and his 2,000,000 Nationalist 
followers fled to Taiwan in 1949, 

The idea is to grant a bigger voice 
to the restive Taiwanese natives, who 
account for 85% of the island’s pop- 
ulation of 15 million but hold only 2% 
of the seats in the Assembly. In addi- 
tion, the regime has Strong actuarial rea- 
sons for seeking to broaden its base. Of 
the 2,961 Assembly members chosen at 
the last election, which was held on the 
mainland in 1946, many never made it 
to Taiwan at all; hundreds of other As- 
semblymen have died over the years. 
There have been five more deaths since 
the opening of the current session on 
Feb. 20, and present membership stands 


at 1,369, with an average age of well 


over 65. Several hospitalizeg 


were unable to get to Sun v Men 
morial Hall just Outside T GE 
week’s vote. One arrived Alpeilta 
lance to cast his ballot for cha int 
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It could be argued that th 
cruciating negotiations jn thee fe" 
have been the twice-mont | © Woah GAY 
of the Korean armistice coms 
Panmunjom. Over the years 
mated talks have turned into 
of an endurance contest, with: if. 
honor at stake. After Sitting pat edhe 
11 a.m. in their meeting rooms Own ay i 
delegates— five representing No theg iready 
rea and five (a South Korean a Kol 
ican, a Briton, a Thai and à Bi 
for the U.N.—would not bud a 
one of the squirming Participants w 
down and in desperation moyeg pp 
journment, usually late in the aftene bi 
On one particularly truculent da 
April 1969, everyone sat tight for \jfjrover 
hours and 38 minutes. ji 

That record is safe. Last week, 
ter only three hours in their chairs i 
beaming delegates stood up and tog fyard n 
20-minute break—a touch of civil 
that will become standard in futures 
sions. Thus, while the Korean con 
is still unresolved, the great Bladi 
War, as the Panmunjom talks havet ‘I'm ni 
come known, is over. 
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el facilities in the Market’s six (soon! forci 
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other items. PE j 
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English Channel every year. Ti Bi a 49 
ists are such eager spenders We ish 
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s havet] “Im not going after any man,” in- 
si New York’s flamboyant Con- 
awoman Bella Abzug. “I have only 
/ man! go after: Martin Abzug, my 
and.” After making that perfectly 
’s modig, Bella officially announced that 
est discutte would go after her old friend Wil- 
more CHa Fits Ryan in the June 20 Demo- 
e new Ee ‘lc primary. The reason: the legis- 
loopholélate had drawn up new boundaries 
other vA abolished Bella’s Manhattan dis- 
x (soon forcing her’ to choose between 
Ara ‘al and friendship. Said Ryan’s 
We're very surprised and dis- 
ted. She’s some friend.” 
a 
m RE Maria Callas’ dwindling 
Ade operatic appearances haz- 
Soprano has looked for 
-She made a movie of Me- 
P teaching (an opera class 
S Juilliard School of Mu- 
la return to the stage. 
as asked a friend, Ac- 
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to PP Palas je yt a Prima donna’s dream 
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fa EnS Schols 
Gall IS 89 Scholarly King Gustaf VI 


Ei aks Cars rae 
Ay) Feige o aR Old and still rich in 
i pionaj oe Subjects. So when a 
Strip the qussion announced a 
i. hrone ofits few re- 


maining political powers 
nounced th 


i it also an- 
! at there would be no change 
until the accession of 26-year-old Grown 


Prince Carl Gustaf Folke Hubertus Ber- 
nadotte. No longer head of the armed 
forces, no longer charged with resolv- 
ing Cabinet crises, the future King will 
rattle around in a 700-room palace, hav- 
ing little to do except entertain digni- 
taries and pass out Nobel Prizes. Of all 
these changes, the prince says, “Mon- 
archy is an old tradition, and | don’t 
see how a country can live without tra- 
dition. It would be like walking on 
water. Nothing solid underneath.” — 
a 

Japan’s royal family descended 
from its divine status a generation ago, 
and now it cultivates a more mundane 
image. So there was no effort to dis- 
guise the triumphant glee with which 
seven-year-old Prince Aya, second son 
of Crown Prince Akihito, gripped his 
newest honor: a diploma from Tokyo's 
Gakushuin kindergarten 3 

a 

“There is this prejudice against 
actresses,” fumed Barbra Streisand. 
“They're supposed to look pretty and 
read their lines, then shut up and go 
home.” Filming a movie called Up the 
Sandbox, Barbra got herself deeper into 
her role of an identity-searching house- 
wife by offering some qualified support 
for Women’s Lib: “Job opportunities, 
yes. Abortion, yes. But there should also 
be a time for mothering. If a woman 
chooses to stay home and be a wife and 
mother, she shouldn't be put down for 


SPEAKING OUT: “CASTRO” & STREISAND 
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that. A good mother is a fantastic cre- 
ation.” That said, Barbra went back to 
the set to harangue Actor Jacobo Mora- 
les, who plays one of the characters in 
the housewife’s fantasies: Fidel Castro. 
a 

Only three years ago, Barry Gold- 
water Jr. was a blue-eyed, jut-jawed ver- 
sion of his father—but with a reputa- 
tion built more upon swinging than 
politicking. Since his election as a Re- 
publican Representative from Califor- 
nia, he has settled down and indeed is 
about to marry. His bride-to-be: Susan 
Gherman, 25, a business major at 
U.C.L.A.. who skipped studies long 
enough to catch the Emmy Awards with 
her future husband in Hollywood. On 
affairs of state she says, “I am very con- 
servative politically.” 


SETTLING DOWN: GOLDWATER & FIANCÉE 
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President Nixon is having a bad 
| time with special-study commissions. 
He has appointed some 50 of them, but 
B) they keep recommending things he does 
not approve of. Two years ago, he re- 
jected the findings of the National Com- 
mission on Obscenity and Pornography 
q (named by President Johnson), which 
concluded that pornographic materials 
were not eroding the nation’s morality. 
A Nixon-named commission made the 
i proposal that oil import quotas be in- 
i creased; the President picked another 
commission that opted for the status 
quo. Now he has dismissed a report on 
marijuana and drug abuse in the U.S. 
The report maintained that the 
overwhelming majority of marijuana 
users do not turn to hard drugs. It also 
found little link between marijuana and 
crime or violence, and even suggested 
that less regulation of marijuana might 
curtail the use of heroin by taking “the 
young marijuana user out of a criminal 
drug-using culture.” 
The report contains the same Catch- 
22 flaw that exasperated drinkers and 
lawmen during Prohibition. The com- 
mittee proposed, in essence, that private 
possession of marijuana be legalized, 
but that trafficking in the weed for prof- 
it should remain a criminal offense. 
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at price convenience? 
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Diluted Bangladesh? 


Addressing another U.S. social 
problem almost as widely debated, the 
U.S. Surgeon General last week defend- = 
ed a report issued earlier this year call- £ 
ing for a reduction of violence on tele- apai% 
vision. Appearing before the Senate MUSKIE CAMPAIGNING IN MI 
Subcommittee on Communications, Dr. 
Jesse L. Steinfeld asked for “appropri- 
ate and immediate action” to diminish 
violence on television because of its pos- 
sible effects on children. While Stein- 
feld’s appeal did not constitute an of- 
ficial threat, touchy network heads were 
quick to react. Said ABC President El- 
ton Rule: “Even greater emphasis is 
being placed on presenting children’s 
programs which resolve conflict situa- 
tions through wit, charm, intelligence 
and imagination.” NBC President Julian 
Goodman added: “The real question for 
us is not to condemn all action and con- 
flict because it can be called violent, but 
to present all these elements, when they 
are necessary to the story, in a way that 
does not glorify violence.” 

In essence, all agreed with the prin- 
ciple that violence begets violence, but 
also apprehended the basic paradox: 
one can dilute Gunsmoke and The Mod 
Squad, but how to make blithe stories 
out of Bangladesh and Bogside? 


I’m Lori. Dial Me. 


As any. advertising executive with 
a breakfast-food account will tell you, 
the best way to a mother’s pocketbook 
is through her children. Some Wisconsin 
Telephone Co, ads use an engaging lit- 
tle moppet named Lori Busk, 7, who 
urges mothers to buy a second tele- 
phone for the convenience of their tots. 
One ad begins with a hidden voice ask- 
ing Lori, “Hey, what do you like most 
about extension phones?” Lori replies, 
“All the colors,” adding, “They’re con- 
venient.” She then explains conve- 
nience: “It means that when you're busy 
coloring in your room, you don’t have 
to run downstairs to answer the phone.” 

All of which would be devastatingly 
cute if it were not also rather unset- 
tling. At least State Representative Har- 
out Sanasarian thinks so. He says that 
the phone company, a monopoly, 
should not make its customers pay for 
this kind of advertising: “It is a blatant 
example of entering into people’s homes 
and causing conflict between a child and 
his parents,’ Wisconsin Telephone 
seems unperturbed by Sanasarian’s cru- 
sade—especially since the company. re- 
alized a record gain of 15,000 extension 
phones after it launched Lori last year. 
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mood in Wisconsin this 


© candidates have 
yet, Muses Harold 
Union official in Mad- 
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ison. It is not apathy, reports TiME’s 
Gregory Wierzynski, “but EiT 
bordering on despair. People seem ‘6 
Suspect that the candidates are mere 
shadows—that if elected, they could not 
do much to change the rising prices, un- 
employment and heavy taxes.” Says 
Mrs. Marguerite Wiegand, an Appleton 
housewife: “I watch television with a 
book in my hand, and when a political 
commercial comes along, I shut it off.” 

The chief issue, a pervasive discon- 
tent, is the economy. Says Mrs. Marion 
Guslek, a housewife in Milwaukee: 
“Last week I paid 49¢ for salad dress- 
ing; this week it’s up to 53¢. You don't 
know when you go to the grocery store 
whether you are going to have enough 
money.” Old people complain about the 
dwindling buying power of their Social 
Security checks. Except on university 
campuses, Viet Nam is discussed not in 
terms of morality but of its costs. Says 
Carolyn Root, a Sheboygan sales clerk: 
“Lord knows how many kids we could 
send through school if we just cut out a 
few of those B-52 raids.” 

Boost. Edmund Muskie is going 
into Wisconsin with a psychological 
boost. Disappointed in New Hampshire 
and badly embarrassed in Florida, 
where Hubert Humphrey emerged a 
strong second behind George Wallace, 
Muskie captured 63% of the vote in a 
preferential poll against Eugene Mc- 
Carthy last week in Illinois. Beating Mc- 
Carthy was not exactly a triumph; 
Clean Gene was not taken seriously as 
a presidential contender, although he 
did campaign industriously. McCar- 
thy’s vote in part represented an infor- 
mal coalition of “stop Muskie” voters, 
including supporters of Humphrey, 
George McGovern, John Lindsay and 
even Edward Kennedy, who has a hard- 
core following inside Chicago’s Dem- 
ocratic organization. 

Perhaps more important than the 
overall popularity contest were the 
races for convention delegates. McGov- 
ern, Muskie’s sole opponent in those 
races, won only 14 seats, to Muskie's 
59. Of the total, 87 delegates are un- 
committed’—almost all of them con- 
trolled by Chicago's Mayor Richard 
Daley. While Daley's bloc ee 
him a powerful force next July in Mi- 
ami Beach, the primary demonstrated 
that the new Democratic Party see 
have almost halved his once oa oat 
trol of the Illinois delegation. ; 
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Florida setback, he unveiled a “new 
Muskie’ —fighting vigorously and tak- 
ing the offensive on three fronts: the 
war, the economy and the Administra- 
tion’s ties to big business. His stance be- 
came distinctly populist. 

Muskie is testing a new strategy. He 
has begun attacking his Democratic op- 
ponents on the right—not only Wallace 
but also Humphrey and Henry Jack- 
son, whom he criticized last week for 
their support of the ABM system and the 
$8 billion space shuttle. But he has not 
attacked those to his left—Lindsay, Mc- 
Govern and McCarthy. The reason, as 
Adviser Jack English says, is that he 
hopes to be “the surviving candidate on 
the left,” while Humphrey emerges as 
the choice of the party’s “establish- 
ment”—businessmen, old-line politi- 
cians and entrenched union leaders. 

Diehards. In Wisconsin, the man 
to beat will be Humphrey. Because of 
his years as Senator from next-door 
Minnesota, Humphrey enjoys broad 
support from labor unions and farm- 
ers. A Public Broadcasting Service poll 
last week showed Humphrey with 
18%, McGovern with 16% and Mus- 
kie with 13%. Says a Muskie organiz- 
er in Wisconsin: “Humphrey has die- 
hard support. I myself won’t watch him 
on TV for fear I'll weaken. For most 
of us here, Hubert is more than a can- 
didate. He is a blood brother.” 

McGovern’s camp, which is formi- 
dably organized in Wisconsin, always 
contended that the race would eventu- 
ally narrow down to their man and Hu- 
bert. To staffers still preparing offen- 
sives against Muskie, McGovern 
Adviser Frank Mankiewicz scoffed last 
week with perhaps premature bravado: 
“You're firing torpedoes into the hulk 
of the Graf Spee 

Since busing is not a major issue in 
Wisconsin, Wallace has concentrated 
his campaign on high taxes and “lib- 
eral elitism.” He won one-third of the 
Wisconsin vote in the 1964 Democratic 
primary, and 8% as the third-party can- 
didate in the 1968 general election. 
After his victory in Florida, he is a po- 
tentially explosive factor in the Wiscon- 
sin voting this year. 

For John Lindsay, Wisconsin’ is 
most crucial of all. Having won only 
7% of the Florida vote, Lindsay has 
thrown all of his organizational resoure- 
es into the state, although his budget is 
so threadbare now that he can only af- 
ford $12,000 for TV spots—v. $170,000 
in Florida, where they did not do much 
good anyway. He suspended some staff 
salaries—as has Muskie—and tried to 
broaden his appeal. In a novel tech- 
nique, he spent the night on the couch 
ina Milwaukee steelworker’s house, af- 
ter listening to the family’s problems. 

After Wisconsin, the field will nar- 


‘row. Some of the candidates, contem- 


plating the frenetic spring ahead, may 
be tempted by Adlai Stevenson's vision 
of an apolitical peace: “To sit in the 
shade with a glass of wine in my hand 
and watch the people dance.” 
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Mangled Machine 


It was primary-election night in 
Chicago, but what was the matter with 
everybody? Why no festivities. why not 
the usual arm pumping and back 
thumping? The hordes of loyal Dem- 
ocratic Party workers who gathered in 
the Sherman House hotel to await the 
returns were uncommonly solemn and 
silent. Ward bosses did not barge ex- 
uberantly into Mayor Richard Daley’s 
tightly guarded inner office. They slunk 
in sheepishly or stayed away altogether. 

The gloom was justified. The vote 
tallies had spoiled their plans and struck 
the machine a staggering blow. For the 
first time since 1938, the Cook County 
Organization had lost a primary. Not 
only had Edward Hanrahan beaten the 
machine's candidate, Raymond Berg, 
for state’s attorney, but Insurgent Dan- 
iel Walker had won the party nomina- 
tion for Governor against Paul Simon, 
now the Lieutenant Governor. Five ma- 
chine-backed state legislators from Chi- 
cago had also gone down to defeat be- 
fore independent candidates. As he 


DALEY ON ELECTION NIGHT 


moodily paced a corridor in the hotel, 
a ward boss remarked: “This is like 
waiting outside the maternity room 
when someone is having a miscarriage. 

The Daley ticket was trounced by 

a combination of the Old and the New 
Politics. The old was represented by 
“Fast Eddie’ Hanrahan, who returned 
from the political dead—and as every- 
one knows, the dead do not vote in Chi- 
cago unless Daley tells them to. Daley 
had originally endorsed Hanrahan for 
re-election, but party pressure forced 
the mayor to dump him from the tick- 
et. A grand jury had indicted Hanra- 
han for obstructing justice in the inves- 
tigation of the killing of two Black 
Panthers by the police in 1969. 

Surprise Dessert. Hanrahan, how- 
ever, decided to fight back, and he had 
the resources to do so. As U.S. Attor- 
ney for Northern Illinois and as state’s 
attorney, he had built up a reputation 
as a.zealous law enforcer. He asked vot- 
ers during the campaign: “Would you 
want your law enforcement carried out 
by me or by a nice fellow?” A volatile 
man, he buttonholed precinct captains 
to.remind them who he was and what 
they owed him. When he found that 
doors were locked at ward meetings, he 
sometimes tried to bash them down. He 
claimed that he had done more than 
anyone else to protect blacks from street 
crime, but he also played to the gut fears 
of whites. His appeal was likened to that 
of George Wallace. 

Normally surly and dour, Hanrahan 
was at pains to demonstrate another 
side of his personality—one that peo- 
ple had not seen before..He developed 
a sense of humor. Marching in the St. 
Patrick’s Day parade, he doffed his hat 
and released a white dove as he passed 
Mayor Daley. He engineered a surprise 
dessert for Daley’s precinct captains 
when they gathered in support of Berg 
at a dinner. When they cracked open 
their fortune cookies, they found the 
message “Hanrahan is the man.” 

Less amusing, Hanrahan made use 
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nst ITT with a compa- 

to the Republican Na- 
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in the ITT controversy, 
about revealing in- 


in a navy blue nightgown 
Beni piping at the neckline, 
ard chain-smoked cigarettes in 
369 of Denver's 178-bed Rocky 
Hisiqtain Osteopathic Hospital behind 
hat said NO SMOKING PLEASE, OX- 
use. Under treatment for a 
‘aj ailment, Dita was well protected 
mt unwanted visitors by tight 
ning. Western Union called with a 
ram that had to be read to her per- 
ly. The message: GET YOUR FAT ASS 
._ fik-THERE’S NO ONE TO BUY DRINKS. 
Dus laugh rumbled from her dia- 
inm. “Must be my old drinking bud- 

rom the club,” she explained. 
The way Dita tells it, her life has 
lsgrim moments, but mostly it was 
gesti Her job at ITT “got better and bet- 
rax; hed’! Was beautiful until those sons of 
posed pi pulled this one on me.” She was 
nosed beptnlly referring to Columnist An- 
esented > and his legman Brit Hume. “I 
the mafid Tasing hell when I was born, 
ant quit yet,” she said. Her fa- 
ee Davis was serving in Ger- 
a Fort my colonel when she was 
iley, Kans., in 1918. Her 
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Daley i Prepared with different names: 
o tome. “Olraine, Roberta and Adele 


alker Kt Coe She does not know how she 
[hey li i ree the name Dita. The fam- 
| (0 afte sh ) Fort Monmouth, NJ., 
ghtly a iant k claims, her father was so im- 
m that Ping build up the Signal 
dyed “He Photo was prominently 
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€ her learn to ride al- 
S she could walk. “Every 
: aae, goddam horses 
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epa Canal Zone. She 
i When once, swimming with 
teing ung goddam crocodile 
-CCT the raft.” He or- 

Or shore anyway. 
at she moved too of- 
school. Her mother, 
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to travel (“She didn't on aaa 
me”), would take her out of school on 
trips whenever Army transportation 
looked tempting. Her father bought a 
300-acre spread, Rising Wolf Ranch. in 
Montana, and Dita spent summers there 
as a child. “Dad thought nothing of giv- 
ing me a gun and a fishing rod and tell- 
ing me to go off for a couple of weeks. 
I learned to. be very independent.” He 
retired from the Army in grand style in 
1930, she claims. “He hit his command- 
ing general over the head with a riding 


MRS. DITA BEARD 
Raising hell. 


crop at the officer’s club—we never did 
know which was drunker.” 

At 17, Dita got a job modeling wom- 
en’s clothing. “I could wear sizes 11 to 
16, depending on the maker.” She re- 
fused to model anything as skimpy as a 
bathing suit, but traveled with a sales- 
man to display clothes in stores ın West- 
ern states. When he asked her how old 
she really was and she confessed, she 
says, “the poor bastard turned 17 shades 

en.” He to he w 
e job. “I told him, If you ire 
me, I’ll get you for the Mann Act? He 
called his wife, and she joined us in 
Reno and traveled with us after thee 

Dita admits to liking booze early in 
life. In her late teens she Tecalls ing 
lonely at a Navy officers au in Ss 
attle on Christmas Eve. S eae ad 
twelve equally lonely officals hee 
stiffer than 900 planks. The a 
moved to Los Angeles. eee 
helped exercise horses at an gelee 
club. She remembe n a oa 
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family lived in high society, so she tells 
it, entertaining the Cordell Hulls (he 
was Secretary of State under F.D.R.) 
and Idaho Senator William Borah 
(“Mother was a terrific Republican”). 
Dita came out at a debutante ball at 
Washington’s Carlton hotel in 1939. “It 
was like a wedding without the agony 
of being married,” she sighs. 

Living in Washington, Dita claims 
she “got engaged to three men at the 
same time”: a Far East expert in the 
Dutch embassy, an Army officer and 
an Italian naval attaché. Since the 
Dutchman gave her the prettiest ring, 
she agreed to visit him in Honolulu, 
traveling on a Matson liner. “They were 
all interested in this long, lanky female 
traveling alone. We had a party that 
wouldn’t stop.” She ditched the Dutch- 
man in Hawaii, but claims she met Er- 
nest Hemingway there. “He called me 
Princess.” As she booked passage home, 
“I saw this gorgeous hunk of body with 
the little tiny behind, and I went to the 
desk and learned that it was leaving that 
afternoon on the Matsonia. ‘Book me 
on it, I said.” That, she claims, was how 
she became friendly for a time with 
Baseball Player Hank Greenberg. 

Six-by-Six. During the war, Dita 
first worked as “a troubleshooter” for 
the Board of Economic Warfare. “I just 
stamped and signed and got things mov- 
ing.” She joined the Red Cross. “We 
were sent to George Washington Uni- 
versity to learn to play poker and shoot 
craps—things that I was born doing.” 
She was then sent to an Army camp 
where, she complains, “they had us get- 
ting up at 5 in the morning cooking for 
the goddam Wacs.” She got out of that 
by becoming a truck driver even after 
the motor-pool officer “checked me out 
on a six-by-six, and I ground the gears 
and choked it and screwed up.” 

Shipped overseas, Dita did not care 
for all the Red Cross clothing she had 
to wear or carry. “We had to walk six 
miles carrying those goddam suitcases 
to the ship.” But Dita says hers was 
heavier than the others. “Everyone else 
had nice dainty underwear in their suit- 
cases, and here I got twelve bottles of 
booze.” She served in Casablanca, Al- 
giers and for 13 months on Corsica, get- 
ting to know a lot of military airmen. 
She claims that she “used to fly P-47s sit- 
ting on the pilot’s lap.” 

She married a fighter pilot, Benja- 
min Atwood, in 1945. She declines’ to 
talk about the marriage except to say 
that they had three children. Atwood 
died in a plane crash in 1967, many 
years after they were divorced. In 1952. 
she married Cameron Randolph Beard, 
a flag manufacturer, and they had two 


-children. He was “very wealthy, very 


wonderful, and also, he was an alco- 
holic. So there’s me and five children, a 
drunk husband and two dogs.” One son 
was injured in an automobile accident 
(“You can still see the tire prints across 
his chest”), and she tried to nurse them 
both. That, she says, was when her heart 
began to bother her. (She and Beard are 
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divorced, and he now lives in retirement 


ön a Tennessee farm, where he is a suc- 
cessful member of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous.) “With ‘no father or husband to 
get in the way, the kids and I did very 
well. I Knew a woman had no right to 
bring up boys, so I put the two older 
boys into military schools. Then | had 

a housekeeper who was like a member 

of the family—just wonderful.” ; 
That brought Dita up to the point 
of becoming a lobbyist for ITT. 


Throughout her reminiscing, she re- 


mained good humored and spoke with 
a strong voice. “When my health was 
good, I wasn’t afraid of anything,” Dita 
Said in parting. “Not even of that bunch 
of little bums coming out here. But I 
don’t know how I'm going to face it.” 
On a ground-floor conference room 
of the hospital, workmen were setting 
up tan folding chairs from which Dita 
Beard would be quizzed by seven mem- 
bers of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
She would be wheel-chaired to the room 
and face them from a bed. A nurse with 
emergency equipment would be sta- 
tioned outside the door. 
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Agnew Faces LIFE 


Arriving in the midst of the ITT af- 
fair, an article in LIFE last week raised 
still more questions about the relation- 
ship between the Nixon Administration 
and some of its wealthy political back- 
ers. The central figure in the story was 
San Diego Millionaire C. Arnholt 
Smith, a longtime Nixon backer. Smith 
was under investigation in 1970 for pos- 
sible violations of federal law by chan- 

neling campaign contributions to Nixon 
in 1968. LIFE charged that through the 
White House, the Justice Department 
and the Internal Revenue Service, the 
Administration tried to squelch inves- 
tigations, delay prosecutions and inter- 
fere with cases involving Smith, anoth- 
er major G.O.P. fund raiser in San 
Diego and a former mayor of the city, 
Democrat Frank Curran. 

Smith refused to comment on LIFE’s 
charges for the present. The Justice De- 
partment issued a curt denial. But two 
former federal investigators who were 
involved in the cases supported LIFE’s 
Story. One of the strongest denuncia- 
tions came from Vice President Spiro 
Agnew. In Los Angeles for a press con- 
ference of high school journalists, 
Agnew declared, “I don’thave a high re- 

_ spect for a magazine that has such a 

high gullibility quotient that they would 
“publish the Clifford Irving story.” LIFE, 
of course, never did publish the Irving 
story. Agnew added,“The best and most 


charitable thing LIFE could do would 


. be to follow the course taken by Look 
magazine™— which folded last year, But 
when he was asked repeatedly whether 
the LIFE article was accurate, Agnew 
snapped, “That is a damn sjupid ques- 
tion, I haven'teven read it yet.” 
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TRIALS 
The Chaplain’s Case 


It was a tawdry story, almost as if 
Confidential had rewritten Somerset 
Maugham’s Rain for the U.S.O. In this 
case, the clergyman was a Baptist chap- 
lain in the U.S. Navy, his accusers wives 
of fellow officers. On trial at the Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Naval Air Station for con- 
duct unbecoming an officer is Com- 
mander Andrew Jensen, 43, a 16-year 
Navy veteran, married and the graying 
father of two. The trial marks two em- 
barrassing firsts for the Navy: no of- 
ficer had ever stood trial solely on adul- 
tery charges, and no chaplain had ever 
been court-martialed. 

The Jensen trial reached its seam- 
iest stage last week when the defense 
tried to show that Jensen had been phys- 
ically incapable of committing at least 
some of the acts of which he is accused. 

AP 


NAVY CHAPLAIN ANDREW JENSEN 
One kept count. 


He is also an unlikely philanderer, pale 
and mild-mannered. But according to 
Lora Gudbranson, 40, the wife of a na- 
val supply officer, she and Jensen made 
love in a motel near the base last July 8. 
Testifying for the defense, Dr. Clay 
Wickham told the court that at the time 
the skin around Jensen’s midsection had 
been covered with “a rash and boils,” 
which would have made sex a painful 
enterprise at best. A character witness, 
Captain Thomas Loomis, who had 
served aboard the carrier Ticonderoga 
with Jensen, offered a well-meant if ill- 
phrased testimonial. Jensen, he said, was 
“the finest example of moral turpitude 
on the ship.” 

The case against the chaplain was 
compounded by the testimony of Mary 
Ann Curran, 24, the wife of a flyer. She 
said that she had had relations with Jen- 
sen 17 times between August 1970 and 
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THE CONGRESS Petoeith 


One Giant Leap 
For Womankind 


It was an idea whose time had bett}, 
a long season coming. Since 1923, aco iitutior 
stitutional amendment proposing eli stom 
rights for women had languished ! 
Congress, debated seriously only ratt 
ly. But last week, with a disparate att lices 
of midwives in attendance, the a 
Rights Amendment passed the Sen fil SI; 
84 to 8, and was sent to the states fn I} 
ification. If approved by three-qual" d 
of the states, it will become the -"h 
Amendment to the Constitution. i 
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in Detroit to urge postponement of a 
ruling on what Detroit officials must do 
to desegregate their schools. Yet there 
was evidence that federal judges might 
not go along with such delays. Rebuff- 
ing similar arguments from school of- 
ficials in Memphis, Federal Judge Rob- 
ert McRae said that his court had no 
authority to postpone action merely be- 
cause Congress may act in unknown 
—and possibly unconstitutional—ways 
to change the law in the future. He is 
duty-bound to observe existing law. 
> The rise of local resistance to new 
integration plans was dramatized by the 
school board of Buffalo, which refused 
by a 4-3 vote to comply with an order 
by New York Education Commissioner 
Ewald Nyquist to present a plan for a 
better racial balance in its 98 public 
schools. When New York Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller endorsed Nixon's 
busing moratorium and urged state ed- 
ucation officials to review their probus- 
ing policies, he was stiffly rebuked by 
the New York Board of Regents, which 
supervises all public education in the 
state. “In a multiracial society,” a Re- 
gents statement said, “a person cannot 
be considered educated if he remains 
unexposed on a personal basis to the 
cultural richness and the individual di; 
jersi f his neighbors. ' 
sera of the President's bus- 
ing moratorium and proposals for im- 
proving inferior schools remained in 
doubt in Congress. Although they prob- 
ably enjoy strong support, they TR 
posed by some key committee chair- 
men, including the House Education 
Committee’s Carl Perkins of Kentucky. 
As hearings opened ina Senate Subcorts 
: ı Elliot Richard- 
mittee, HEW Secretary ; : 
son defended Nixon's propa- pi 
: mas Ea 
souri Demosa ae ae 
bluntly branded -X is compensatory 
ments for the Presidente ayi ea 
education plan “hypocritical HOBWSS™ 
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NEW YORK 
Southeast Side Story 


West Side Story, the 1957 Broad- 
way musical about two warring teen- 
age gangs, ends in a hopeful hymn to 
togetherness: “We'll find a new way of 
forgiving, somewhere.” In the years fol- 
lowing, that magical somewhere be- 
came in reality a sad nowhere of hard 
drugs and forgotten loyalties. Now, 
however, the gangs are back on the 
streets with a vengeance born of a dec- 
ade of upheaval. The battleground is no 
longer Manhattan’s West Side but the 
Southeast Bronx, a predominantly 
Puerto Rican ghetto where more than 
70 “cliques” or “organizations” have 
formed in the past year. The members 
—mostly dropouts. reformed junkies, 
displaced Viet Nam veterans—are old- 
er, angrier, better armed and more so- 
cially aware. Their avowed enemy is not 
a rival gang but society. “In essence,” 
says Benjamin Ward, deputy police 
commissioner for community affairs, 
“what the kids are saying is: (Dammit, 
you've failed us. And if you're not re- 
sponsible, who the hell is?’ ~ 

The conditions that produced the 
rumbles of the 1950s have, if anything, 
worsened. The population density of 
the Southeast Bronx—500,000 people 
crammed into 5 sq. mi—is among the 
nation’s highest. Housing, health care, 
employment and education are woeful- 
ly substandard, Fifty percent of the chil- 
dren under six have never been immu- 
nized against polio. Forty percent of the 
area’s families are on welfare. More 
than 10% of residents between 15 and 
44 are heroin addicts. Says one of May- 
or John Lindsay's minority specialists: 
“The Puerto Rican experience in New +» 
York has been a total disaster.” 

In the Southeast Bronx, the unrest 
has spawned gangs with such sinister- 
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sounding names as the Savage Skulls, 

Young Sinners, Savage Nomads, Mon- 
gols and Reapers. Each clique has from 
20 to 50 members ruled by a president, 
vice president and warlord. Their “col- 
ors.” elaborate coats-of-arms stitched to 
the backs of their denim jackets, depict 
bloody skeletons and skulls, fire and 
lightning. Their arsenals include not 
only clubs, chains, knives and zip guns 
but also Molotov cocktails, rifles, shot- 
guns and, say youth workers, hand gre- 
nades and machine guns. 

Although centered in the Southeast 
Bronx, the gang subculture exists in 
Brooklyn, Queens and even Chinatown: 
pitched battles between immigrant Tai- 
wanese and U.S.-born Chinese youths 
recently resulted in two homicides. In 
Castle Hill, a lower middle-class neigh- 
borhood in the East Bronx, teachers at 
Adlai Stevenson High School say that a 
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Mostly dropouts, ex-junkies and Viet Nam veterans, they are older, 


gang of black girls called the Black Per- 
suaders is one reason for a rash of stu- 
dent transfers. The Persuaders’ initia- 
tion rite requires the new member to 
beat up a white girl. 

Rooftop Rifles. Frank Gracia, head 
of a drug-rehabilitation program in the 
Southeast Bronx, became aware of the 


~ gangs six months ago. He told TIME 


Correspondent Leonard Levitt: “We 
had this street fair, selling Sausages fora 
dime, sodas for a nickel. Well, these kids 
got in an argument with one of our peo- 
ple, broke his arm and all his fingers. 
Then they sent their girls over to tell us 
they wanted to fight us. Now, hell. I’ve 
been around. I was in gangs in the ‘50s. I 
was a junkie for 15 years before | kicked 
the habit. So we went over there with 
bats and clubs. But Jesus Christ, these 
‘kids were armed. They had 17 rifles star- 
ing down from the rooftops. They're or- 
ganized. It’s a whole new thing.” 
Gracia says that he eventually 
achieved an armistice with the gangs be- 
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cause he shared their abhorrence of 
drugs. “What you got to understand, 

he explains, “is that these kids now have 
like a holy war against the pushers. And 
the reason they hate cops is that the 
cops are always busting them, never the 
pushers.” That frustration, he claims, 
caused the rape and murder of an al- 
leged woman pusher three months ago. 
“The week before,” says Gracia, “some 
of her junkies had stabbed some of the 
Immortals. The kids went to the 41st 
Precinct and told the cops: “You've got 
72 hours to get them junkies out of there 
or we will.’ When no arrests were made, 
they did it themselves.” 

The police later charged nine gang 
members with the murder; it is one of 
nine homicides for which gang mem- 
bers have been arrested in the past year 
“The danger,” says Ward, “is that there 
is a fundamental difference between the 
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rhetoric of the leadership and the ac- 
ion of the periphery. The ten to 15 
hard-core members in each group just 
can’t control their own people,” 

That was tragically true of Black 
Benjie, 25, an ex-junkie respected as a 
peacemaker between black and Puerto 
Rican gangs. A member of the Ghetto 
Brothers, he tried to ward off a rumble 
four months ago, and was stabbed to 
death by members of the Immortals and 
Spades. The next day, through the in- 
tercession of the Javelins and Peace- 
makers, Ghetto Brother President 
Charlie Melendez met with the Immor- 
tals and Spades. After hearing their 
apology for the “misunderstanding,” he 
decided against a war of revenge. In an 
extraordinary summit meeting of most 
of the gangs in the Southeast Bronx, the 
peace treaty was extended to include 
the entire “family.” ; 

Though a tenuous peace within the 
family still prevails, the gangs have be- 
come increasingly aggressive in their de- 


angrier and better armed. 
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increase. But the West Coast dock work- 
ers were cut down, and the first-year set- 
tlement in the ailing aerospace indus- 
try was clipped from 12% to 8%. The 
unionists had their own way in many 
policy matters, such as lifting the limit 
on catch-up settlements to 7%. 

Despite labor's spoiler tactics, the 
panel made progress, the economy 
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ident of the scandal-scarred Teamsters, 
who refused to walk out, is for the mo- 
ment the panel’s lone labor spokesman, 
“Fitz” owes a favor to the President, 
who commuted former Teamster Boss 
Jimmy Hoffa’s prison term last year. 

Politics First. Meany’s opposition 
was inspired more by politics than eco- 
nomics. In the upper ranks of the AFL- 
CIO, the distrust and dislike of Rich- 
ard Nixon is so intense that, as one 
Teamster officer says, it verges on 
“paranoia.” Many months ago, Meany 
demanded wage-price controls while 
the President was still voicing an al- 
most theological opposition to them. 
When the President turned around and 
embraced controls, Meany held out for 
a tripartite Pay Board with labor rep- 
resentation—and got it. Meany has not 
attended a board meeting since No- 
vember, but he has sent his economist 
Nat Goldfinger, who for quite a while 
did all he could to block proceedings 
and sow dissension. 

Even so, labor fared fairly well at 
the hands of the Pay Board. Four im- 
portant pay cases came before it, and 
the board gave unions all they wanted 
in two of them; railroad workers got a 
10% raise and soft-coal miners a 15% 
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picked up, Nixon’s chances for re-elec- 
tion seemed to brighten. Thus Meany’s 
position as a “team member” on the 
board became untenable. He has made 
no secret of his earnest desire to block 
Nixon’s re-election. The rejection of the 
dock settlement was the last best chance 
to quit in high dudgeon, and Meany 
took it. 

His exit is not likely to affect Pay 
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Board policy; the most difficult hurdles 
are now behind it. In the past two years, 
contracts covering about 4.75 million 
workers came up for renewal. This year 
the number is 2.8 million, and negoti- 
ations are in such noncritical areas as 
apparel, retail trade and transportation 
equipment. The major imponderable 
now is the reaction of Harry Bridges” 
West Coast dock workers, who have yet 
to approve or reject the Pay Board set- 
tlement. If they thumb it down, a real 
crisis could follow, and the Adminis- 
tration would have to go.to Congress 
for new strike-restraining legislation to 
keep the wharves open. 

Even Democrats sympathetic to la- 
bor’s aims are puzzled by Meany’s peev- 
ish departure. “Labor should be just as 
interested in price controls, unemploy- 
ment and the general economic situa-. 
tion as anyone else,” notes Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Mike Mansfield. In 
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abandoning the board, Meany and his 
union supporters now will become 
readymade scapegoats if the Adminis- 
tration’s anti-inflation efforts fail. They 
have also provided the President with 
a potent election issue among the grow- 
ing numbers of voters who view labor's 
incessant demands for ever higher 
wages as irresponsible and unfair. 

The main focus of attention from 
now on is likely to be on the Price Com- 
mission, which must lead the fight 
against rising prices. So far, the com- 
mission has done well in curbing prices 
in areas under its control, especially 
manufactured goods. But utility rates 
and rents are only loosely controlled. 
As for food, the most critical item of 
all, the board can do practically noth- 
ing because unprocessed foods are ex- 
empt from controls. 

Flyaway Food. The importance of 
putting some kind of rein on food prices 
is becoming painfully clear. The Labor 
Department reported that in February 
consumer prices jumped at an annual 
rate of some 6%, largely because of the 
fattest monthly rise in grocery prices 

in 14 years—almost 23% at an annual 
rate. Since the start of Phase I], the con- 
sumer price index has risen at a rate of 
4.9%, v. 4.1% in the six months be- 
fore Nixon imposed the freeze last Au- 
gust. Moreover, Council of Economic 
Advisers Chairman Herbert Stein ex- 
pects another bulge in meat costs next 
month because of shortages. After that, 
he says, an increasing amount of meat 
coming on the market will push prices 
down. 

_ Despite spreading public impa- 
tience and anger with flyaway food 
costs, the Administration has done next 
to nothing.to hold them in check for 
fear of losing the farm vote. Indeed Ag- 
riculture Secretary Earl Butz regularly 
travels through the farm belt holding 
out promises of even higher prices to 
come. Most economists are wary about 
controlling farm prices because it could 
lead to shortages and rationing. Yet 
there are alternatives to price controls. 

The Administration could increase sup- 
plies by 1) loosening meat import quo- 
tas, 2) reducing some price supports and 
3) releasing Government feed surpluses 
on the market. A start in that direction 
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could well come out of congressional 
hearings next month that will look into 
the reasons for rising food prices. Said 
President Nixon last week: “If food 
prices don’t start moving down, other 
action will have to be taken.” As poli- 
ticians are discovering, much of the bat- 
tle of the ballot this year will be fought 
on the floor of the supermarket. 


INDICATORS | 
Forecasting Self-Taught 


Economist W.S. Jevons astounded 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in 1878 by postulating 
that ups and downs in the economy were 
caused by sunspot cycles, which he said 
governed agricultural cycles. Economic 
science has advanced notably since 
then, and forecasters now focus on more 
down-to-earth indicators—like housing 
starts, manufacturers’ new orders and 
retail sales (which according to the most 
recent weekly report ran 11% ahead 
of a year ago). Yet countless Ameri- 
cans have their personal systems for 
handicapping the economy. Their idio- 
syncratic indicators are sometimes as 
reliable as the official measures. 

Take Mickey Feldstein’s Foolproof 
Pawnshop Index. Feldstein keeps a 
close watch on the percentage of 
pawned items that are eventually re- 
deemed at his Lincoln Loan Bank & 
Jewelers in Chicago. In 1966, when the 
economy was throbbing, Feldstein’s re- 
demption rate was 90%. In December 
of 1970, the Commerce Department’s 
average of twelve leading indicators was 
pointing up unmistakably, signaling a 
big rebound in business. Feldstein knew 
better; his redemption rate the month 
before was only 60%, and the Com- 
merce Department rebound- never 
came. Today Feldstein sees good times 
ahead. His redemption rate is a brisk 
75% and still rising. 3 

Help Wanted. A top San Francisco 
psychologist notes that when prosperity 
is right around the corner, patients come 

flocking to sign up for intensive—and 
expensiye—analysis. Claude Rosen- 
berg, a San Francisco capital-manage- 
ment adviser, has another economic 
gauge: whether or not brokerage hous- 
es are remodeling their offices. “Broker- 
age expansion is notoriously ill-timed,” 
he explains. “So when I see them start 


‘expensive remodeling projects, I always 


know that a sharp downturn is on the 
way.” Few brokerage houses are remod- 
eling these days. ee 

The Conference Board, a top busi- 
ness research group, keeps an eagle eye 
on employment ads in newspapers. The 
board’s help-wanted index has risen 
from 75 in January 1971 to 85 last Jan- 
uary, but is still far below 1967's base 
of 100, Claims for workmen's compen- 
Sation are sensitive to swings in the 
economy, says Donald Seagraves, vice 
president of American Mutual Insur- 
ance Alliance. When a recession sets in, 
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Be technology has already pro- 
Hd miniaturized lasers that are no 
er than a grain of sand. It is turn- 
alography (three-dimensional pho- 
phy) into an exciling new adjunct 
agnostic medicine, civil engineer- 
nd computer technology. It has 
Jed light-detection devices that can 
ned worlauilly see in the dark, and it offers a 
to keepipimsing way to help relieve the jam 
uto- ble and radio communications by 
. “Dunnfumilting messages on beams of 
Yet in terms of everyday impact, 
idents &ļfčlectronics has had its greatest vis- 
etter nos) Y in the rapidly proliferating con- 
ær devices that use electronics to 
numbers, letters and other 

usines #fnging signals. 
omic be} Such “alphanumeric” -displays are 
wner ofittentirely new, Since the 1960s. cath- 
dy tubes (CRTs) similar to those in 


home TV sets have b 
form such varied chor 
information in brokerage offices, con- 
firming reservations at distant hotels, 
and even showing air traffic patterns 
Over crowded airports. For simpler 
tasks, such as those performed by elec- 
tronic meters—where only numbers are 
needed on display panels—there are 
smaller and less expensive devices 
called gas discharge tubes. The Bur- 
roughs Corp.'s popular Nixie tube, for 
example, contains ten overlapping elec- 
trodes that form the digits 0 to 9. If cur- 
rent is sent into one of these electrodes, 
all of which have their own separate 
connections at the base of the tube, the 
electrode will light up (reason: the gas 
surrounding that electrode quickly be- 
gins to glow). 

Despite their many uses, CRTs and 
gas-discharge tubes have certain draw- 
backs. They require considerable elec- 
trical power, are sensitive to vibrations 
and other stresses and cannot readily 
be miniaturized. These shortcomings 
are all the more significant in military 
and space applications: Aboard a rock- 
et ship, for instance, every part must 
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pable of surviving the shock of sudden 
acceleration and deceleration. To fill 
this need, the Pentagon and NASA be- 
gan to look for other types of electron- 
ic display systems. ; 

One Way. The search quickly led 
to the same technology that produced 
that tiny workhorse of modern electron- 
ics, the transistor, which owes its success 
to a class of materials called semicon- 
ductors. These-are crystalline substanc- 
es that will readily conduct an electric 
current only if they are contaminated 
—or, in technical jargon, “doped” 
—with other substances that give them 
either a surplus or deficit of electrons. 
Moreover, if wo dissimilar semicon- 
ductors are joined together—one with a 
shortage of negatively charged elec- 
trons (known as a P-type because it has 
a positive charge), the other with an 
electron abundance (or N-type because 
it has a negative charge)—an electrical 
current applied to this junction wal flow 
in only one direction: from the.N side to 
the P side, much the same as the one- 
way current flow in old-fashioned radio 
vacuum tubes called diodes. Even more 
significant, certain semiconductors, i 
tably those made of gallium phop 
and gallium arsenide phan ee 
glow with a brien! ee when cu 
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light bulb) and. like the transistor, a high 
resistance to shock and other abusive 
treatment. Most important of all, they 
can be easily assembled into miniature 
electronic displays that form numbers 
in a flash. 

In a typical LED display. such as 
those made by RCA, Monsanto or Gen- 
eral Electric, each digit is formed of 
seven separately wired segments on a 
single base plate (see diagram). Remi- 
niscent of matchsticks laid out fora par- 
lor game, the segments are so arranged 
that they can form any digit from 0 tọ 9. 
The trick is to send an electric current 
into the proper combination of seg- 
ments to form the required number. 

Switching. That may require very 
complex electronics. A depthfinder, for 
instance. works by bouncing sound 
waves off the ocean floor and clocking 
how long it takes them to’return. Thus 
the intervals between the original sig- 
nals and their echoes are actually mea- 
surements of depth. But before such 
measurements can be visually dis- 
played. they must first be converted into 
an electric current with fluctuations that 
precisely mirror those echo intervals. 
The reason is that the depthfinder is, in 
effect, a miniature computer or switch- 
ing system. Only those circuits linked 
to the appropriate diode segments will 
be switched on with each fluctuation of 
current. 

In more sophisticated arrange- 
ments, where complicated images like 
letters are required, there may be a larg- 
er number of segments and back-up cir- 
cuitry of greater complexity. Even so, 
many scientists are convinced that in 
the future light-emitting diodes will be 
increasingly used in everything from 
wristwatches to auto dashboards. As Dr. 
Henry Kressel. head of semiconductor 
device research at RCA, puts it “The 
LED's day has come.” 
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The Square Scourge of Washington 


HERE is a reporters daydream: his 

revelations rock the nation, and he 
shifts from merely writing news to mak- 

ing it. Newspapers front-page his ex- 
posés, he stars at televised hearings and 
on talk shows, fellow newsmen want to 
interview him, and the reigning powers 
that he assaults seem powerless before 
him. For roughly 9,999 newsmen out of 
10,000, that vision remains forever fan- 
tasy, but for Jack Northman Anderson 
it has all come true. A college dropout 
with no intellectual pretensions, a re- 
lentless square whose biggest indulgenc- 
es are a Sunday-afternoon nap anda 
second ice-cream cone for dessert, a 
clumsy writer who has yet to put togeth- 
er any memorable combination of 
words, he has nonetheless emerged in 
the past dozen weeks as the pre-eminent 
scourge of Washington. Security pre- 
cautions in many offices are being tight- 
ened because no one knows where he 
will strike next. Nationwide, he is a 
household name. Now the most cele- 
brated practitioner of the muckraking 
tradition, Anderson has conquered the 
shadow of his late employer and friend, 
Drew Pearson. 

Anderson startled and embarrassed 
the Administration when he published 
secret papers showing a strong anti-In- 
dian bias in Washington's handling of 
the India-Pakistan war. While hardly of 
the same magnitude, his story about 
Ambassador Arthur Watson getting 
drunk on a commercial airliner also 
produced red faces—and no denials. 
That was only a pinprick compared 
with his ITT charge. Anderson report- 
ed that the Justice Department settled 
an antitrust Suit against ITT, on terms 
relatively favorable to the firm, at about 
the same time that ITT promised a con- 

tribution to help pay for the Republi- 
can Convention. 

Chumminess. That accusation has 
endangered the confirmation of Rich- 
ard Kleindienst as Attorney General, 
discomfited both the White House and 
the largest of all multinational conglom- 
erates and set off a major Senate in- 


. Yestigation. At the end of last week 


Seven Senators flew to Denver to ques- 
tion the ailing Mrs. Dita Beard in her 
hospital room about the controversial 
memo“ ostensibly written by her. 

The case remains far from settled. 
No wrongdoing has yet been conclu- 
sively proved; indeed, hardly anyone se- 


“An FBI test of the document indicated ‘that it 
Was typed about the time it was dated—tast June 
ile not conclusive, the FBI finding sup- 
“ports Anderson's glory rather than the theory that 
the memo was actually written later, ITT, how- 
ever, Insists that chemical analysis indicates the 
memo was “probably” typed early this year. * 
i pa 


riously thinks that ITT tried to buy off 
the Justice Department, or that it could 
have. What is being widely suggested is 
a Washington atmosphere of moneyed 
chumminess, of convenient conver- 
gence of interests between certain busi- 
nesses and Government. 

Meanwhile, Anderson returned to 
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the attack. Last week he flaunted a sheaf 
of stolen ITT documents. On the basis 
of these, he charges that some ITT staff- 
ers and U.S. Government personnel 
plotted to prevent Salvador Allende, a 
Marxist, from taking office as President 
of Chile (see box, page 26). 

This indictment too is already hay- 
ing.wide impact. Even if the story is 
only partly true, it confirms the ugly sus- 
picions in Latin America about a mod- 
ern version of gunboat diplomacy, and 
about the Nixon Administration's inti- 
macy with those old villains, Yanqui 
busjness and the “vested interests.” ITT, 
meanwhile, is worried about the safety 
of its personnel in Latin America, where 
radicals like to take symbolic hostages. 

The conglomerate. is also anxious 
about further disclosures; Anderson has 
more documents as yet unreleased. 
Though ITT has destroyed some of its 
files and hired the international inves- 
tigative agency Intertel to look into the 
leakage, the culprit is still unknown. It 
has to be someone with news sense and 
access to tightly held material. One the- 
ory: “A goddam angry secretary.” 

Itis a plausible idea, Anderson often 


does get tips from disgruntleg 
ies and clerks, as well as front 
per reporters whom he someti 
He also has a network of re 7 HIN / 
mants among Senate aides, subc 
officials and Civil Service Careen 4 
every important branch of a 
ment. He has received documents 
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the White House, CIA, Pentagon, so [i 
Department and, on one occasion 
of a message to TIME from its o 
bureau. With three full-time een CE 
Anderson rigorously follows uP vel 
He then divides the results into en 
chapters a week of scandal and a 0 ac 
disclosures for his column e 
ington Merry-Go-Round. 

The column is a mishma 
uneven history. After Pears 
in 1969, the heir suffered d 
in which his output was On 
even Jack Anderson can i 
esting piece of skuldugetry i 
So he relates, in tones or 

„ such gossip as a es 
vias anon O? Ri Tucson, Ey 
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These marginalia doya AY 
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forbidding Gove 
lows officials to 
framers of the Constitution did not in- 
tend that.” he Maintains. 

To the argument that 
tration needs a great deal 
conduct its business prop 
yes, “but not to pursue a 
vate that is counter to 
nouncements.” Some secrets remain 
Sacrosanct to him. He would not print 
information about weapons technology 
for instance, or deployment of forces 
in time of war. Once, he says, he with- 
held material at the specific request of 
CIA Director Richard Helms. 

But these concessions are unusual. 
Anderson and his legmen have a cer- 
tain disdain for conventional journal- 
istic standards, believing that most large 
news organizations are too timid and 
too respectful of those in authority. Les 
Whitten, 44, the senior of the assistants, 
points out cheerfully that “the Xerox 
has done more for freedom of infor- 
mation than any law that could ever be 
concocted.” As long as there are peo- 
ple willing—for whatever motive—to 
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break security, Anderson & Co. are will- 
ing to consider the offerings. 

How else, Anderson argues, can 
there be an effective check on ie pro- 
bity of government? Brit Hume, 28, an- 
other of his staff members, charges that 
most political reporters as henwfone 
questions. “Who's paying: he doman s 
to know. “Who's behind the candi ate? 
Who's really vigane M ARS 
strong tenet in the nee 
—one that unites him both p ilosop 
i and tactically with Ralph Nader, 
ically eae oes patni a 

al admiration. They are 
ains influence a power re 
bE money 23 Diii reflex, Anda on 
t smell danger D ma OT 
tween Government 0 


industry. 


Such relationships are inevitable for 
a variety of reasons, including regula- 
tory procedures and the realities of po- 
litical fund raising. Businessmen, like all 
citizens, obviously have the right to 
plead their cases in Washington and 
seek to influence Government decisions. 
However, the fact that affluence is usu- 
ally influence cannot be denied. Nor is 
there much doubt that powerful private 
interests are often willing to spend their 
way to favorable decisions. Therefore 
investigative reporting—a term consid- 
ered by Anderson to be “too high- 
toned” for his own work—is an invalu- 
able antidote to corruption. It is also a 
practice with a proud if erratic history. 

Sense of Unease. Muckraking 
seems to be a cyclical phenomenon. Its 
classic period came between 1902-and 

1912, when Lincoln Steffens. Ida Tar- 
bell and Upton Sinclair exposed civic 
corruption and business chicanery. It di- 
minished in the 1920s, revived briefly 
during the Depression, and then went 
into eclipse again during the long pe- 
riod of post-World War II prosperity 
and contentment. In recent years, how- 
ever, confidence and complacency have 
been shaken by the Viet Nam War, ex- 
plosive social and racial tensions and 
the youth revolt. All these have bred a 
deep unease and an anti-Establishment 
mood in which the nation’s institutions 
are undergoing tough scrutiny. 

More newspapers and magazines 
are assigning individual reporters, or 
groups -of them, to work full-time 
searching for exposés. Some notable 
scoops have resulted. LIFE, for instance, 
revealed connections between Abe For- 
tas and Financier Louis Wolfson, who 
was later imprisoned, that eventually 
forced Fortas to resign from the Su- 
preme Court. A team working for the 
Long Island paper Newsday counts 21 
indictments, seven convictions and 30 
resignations of public officials and busi- 
nessmen as a result of its stories. Other 
journalistic sleuths have won national 
recognition for local digging; in the past 
four years, exposés of harbor-commis- 
sion bribery (George Reasons of the Los 
Angeles Times) and of shoddy practices 
by private ambulance services (William 
Jones of the Chicago Tribune) have 
earned Pulitzer Prizes. On a broader 
level, probing writers have shed light 
on what have become national issues. 
For example, Social Critic Michael 
Harrington and Reporter Robert Sher- 
rill, in the 1960s, drew attention to the 
continued existence of widespread hun- 
ger and even starvation in the U.S., pop- 
ular myth to the contrary. New Left 
publications like Ramparts wage a kind 
of holy war on authority generally, 
though they are often inaccurate. Skep- 
tics like Jack Newfield and David Hal- 
berstam have savaged public policies 
and the reputations of those who make 
them. 

For all that, many investigative re- 
porters, particularly those on newspa- 
pers, do not exactly feel that they are 
riding the wave of the future. Their 
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work takes weeks and sometimes 
months of interviewing and perusal of 
piles of documents, all too often with 
no results. Many false trails must be ex- 
plored for every one that leads to a gen- 
uine story. Not many publishers feel 
that they can afford the investment, to 
say nothing of the risk of libel suits. In- 
vestigative reporters complain that the 
press on the whole prefers to report the 


Meanwhile, Down in Chile... 


AST week's Anderson revelations were an exposé fancier’s 
delight: big business pressure on the Administration com- 
bined with foreign intrigue. The columnist published two ar- 
ticles and gave fellow newsmen 80 pages of confidential doc- 
uments said to be from ITT files. The material portrays ITT 
staff members as working desperately to prevent President- 
elect Salvador Allende of Chile from taking office in 1970. If 
taken at face value—a considerable if—the memoranda also 
indicate a degree of cooperation from some U.S. officials and 
a sympathetic Richard Nixon. 

Both the State Department and ITT denied any attempt 
to keep Allende out of office. Neither, however, challenged 
the authenticity of the documents. Certainly the company had 
a motive for wishing the Marxist Allende gone: it has com- 
munications and hotel interests in Chile. Anderson charged 
that ITT was willing to spend millions to block Allende and 
even considered fomenting a coup. 

The hope of the anti-Allende forces was explained in a 
memo said to have been sent to Robert Berrellez by Harold 
Hendrix, former newsmen who became public relations offi- 

cials for ITT. The suggestion was that “massive unemploy- 
ment and unrest might produce enough violence to force the 
military to move.” z 
-The economic pressure that could be applied was outlined 
in a note from ITT Senior Vice President Edward J. Gerrity 
Jr. to Chairman Harold S. Geneen. although Gerrity cau- 
tioned that “I do not necessarily agree’ with the tactics, They 
included: ~ L) Banks should not renew credits or should delay 

in doing so. 2) Companies should drag their feet in sending 
money, in making deliveries, in shipping, spare parts, ete. 
3) Savings and loan companies there are in trouble. If pres- 
Sure were applied, they would have to shut their doors,” The 
document then Mentions that a “visitor,” whom Anderson 
identifies as William V. Broe of the CIA, had said that money 
was no problem, 
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According to the papers, some preliminary steps to en- 


Courage a coup were actually taken, though it was not clear 


by whom. One paper has ITT Vice President William Mer- 


he CIA: Today I had lunch with our contact at the McLean 
“agenc [Anderson translates this as the CIA, whose headquar- 
ters are at McLean, Va.], and I summarize for you the results 
of Our conversation. Approaches continue to be made to se- 


| i advising ITT Director John McCone, who once headed 


activities of a Ralph Nader rather than 
dig up the facts itself. 

Though obviously a creature of the 
muckraking philosophy, Anderson is in 
aclass by himself. Unlike the ideologues 
who write for small or specialized pub- 
lications, he has a mass audience: 746 
newspapers now buy his column, an in- 
crease of more than 100 since Pearson's 
last days and a gain of 46 just since 


_ partment refused to comment on details of ther 


_ firmly rejected by this Administration.” That 7 william fi 


early January. Unlike the rena 
work for large individual Porter 
newspapers, he controls his Sazing 
getand has no editor or pubp. Yn hh me 
ond-guess his judgment, H shert p 
as many columns to one h 
chooses, has another outlet 
magazine, and is now:do; 
dicated television spots. 
Partly because he has | 
over the frustrations suffer, numpi 
15 ers, fellow muckrakers aA 
; hail Anderson as a hero, Chi toa 
Times Reporter Ray Brenna Cago 
think he is one of the absolute 
est there ever was.” LF, Stone i 
“filled with a good, whole 
that every public official į 
less proved otherwise,” 
Positive Menace. 
much less popular in other u 
Buel Berentson, director of the i f 
lican Senatorial Campaign Com Hi 
calls him “a snake.” Berentson | 
friend of Dita Beard's. Friend ‘ 
Thomas Dodd are convinced that 4 
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lect members of the Armed Forces in an attempt to have he 
lead some sort of uprising—no success to date.” | 

A memo bearing Hendrix’s name is more specific; 
fact that word was passed to Viaux [former Chilean Br 
General Roberto Viaux, a political foe of Allende} fr: 
Washington to hold back last week. It was felt that he wasn” 
adequately prepared, his timing was off, and he should col! 
for a later unspecified date.” 

The material depicts President Nixon as determined toi 
to stop Allende. A paper dated Sept. 17, 1970, carrying ti 
names of Hendrix and Berrellez, says: “Late Tuesday nig 
Ambassador Edward Korry finally received a message f 
the State.Department giving him the green light to mov im 
the name of President Nixon. The message gave him mat sf 0 
mum authority to do all possible—short of a Dominican Rif n 
public-type action—to keep Allende from taking pov! 
Korry, then the U.S. ambassador in Santiago, is describedif, 
another memo as “a male Martha Mitchell” who often mw nT 
undiplomatic remarks to newsmen, ITT’s contacts with Hi 
White House allegedly included a telephone call from | ; 
J.D. Neal to Henry Kissinger’s office. In it, a Kissinger a 
was told that “Mr. Geneen is willing to come to Washingt 
to discuss ITT’s interest and that we are prepared to), 
financially insums up to seven figures.” € Al 
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If there was an. ITT-CIA plot, as Anderson claim i 
to produce a coup. The head of Chile’s army, Rene Sci n ria 
was assassinated, and Viaux was imprisoned for takin 
in the murder conspiracy. This killing could have peen afs 
tempt to incite a military uprising; there has been no è med” t 
whatever that the U.S. was involved, or would have 3 leef te 06, 
be, in so crude and brutal an enterprise. Once in powe thous} ei 
de quickly took control of ITT’s telephone company ig 
other ITT enterprises remained independent. Gu antl) Mac 
in the Chilean press, the Anderson story has bee mic com. Job 
Allende as he faces rising protests about eat antite 
tions. Last week pro-government demonstrator i A meric k his 
cited the Anderson charges in assailing “Nort 4, Rede, 
imperialists.” nd oe 

The company argued last week that it") 
tinues to be, a good corporate citizen in Chile. 
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declared that “any ideas of thwarting the Cpi 
tional process following and before the electi dly cle" 


air. A Senate investigation voted last week 
bright’s Foreign Relations Committee may 
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ing to pry out damaging facts about 
inger fish. He compares It to the 
het ing of immunity to a grand jury 
ficin p “Why not? he asks. The Jus- 
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Heis accused of browbeating reluc- 
fa sources and playing rough with 
Fyle who threaten to bring libel ac- 
a Anderson admits to making it as 
junful as we possibly can” for an ad- 
sary, but denies that he ever even im- 
fan attackiin print to ward off lit- 
lon. “We have never used the 
for blackmail,” he says. Nor has 
suit against him ever been suc- 
stl Only two have even been filed 

ower 2t years that Anderson has been 
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fi ae peddling in the office 
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tedega 2€ has spread, Anderson 
ch methods less and less. 
of his news from reg- 
ngtime contacts, the rest 
ti in a deluge of mailed 
Ps: “Everybody with a 
a andful of memos now 
on ake them,” remarks 
And Porter, Leads are di- 
“son, Whitten, Hume 
> a the other member 


of the quartet, A 


f $ nders ke cel 
with his establish en wor ksiehietly 


ed sources in sern- 
ment, turning over mostof the AEn 
transom tips to the younger men for in- 
vestigation. Admirers and detractors 
alike agree that the team is usually scru- 
pulous about at least calling anybody it 
IS going to write about before publish- 
ing anything. The column now has a 
far better reputation for accuracy than 
it did in Pearson's time, despite its oc- 
BES (see box, page 28). l 
oble Commitment. Most routine 

work is done by phone, of course, but 
the big stories require more attention. 
One of the memorable recent checks oc- 
curred on Feb. 23. On that morning, 
Brit Hume walked into the second-floor 
reception room of ITT’s Washington 
headquarters and asked to see Dita 
Beard. He, Mrs. Beard, Public Relations 
Man Jack Horner and Bernard Good- 
rich of ITT’s Washington staff sat down 
around a conference table. 
Hume produced the memo 
mentioning the “noble com- 
mitment” of ITT to contrib- 
ute to the G.O.P. convention. 

The three ITT people 
studied the memo with hor- 
ror, and Beard uttered a few 
four-letter words. But she did 
not then call the document a 
fraud, as she was to do weeks 
later. In fact, she told Hume 
“that’s my little d.” Hume 
obligingly offered to let the 
ITT people copy the memo, 
which they did on a machine 
outside the conference room. 
Hume then tried to question 
Beard about the memo, but 
got nowhere because Good- 
rich kept signaling her to si- 
lence by nudging her under 
the table with his foot. So 
Hume left, taking the orig- 
inal memo with him. Beard 
was furious, insisting later to 
her colleagues that, alone, “I 
could have handled him.” Six 
days later the memo was quoted in An- 
derson’s column. Anderson revealed 
last week that he had arranged a lie-de- 
tector test for Hume about his meeting 
with Beard, and Hume had passed. 

When Anderson himself checks out 
a tip, he meets sources at their homes 
or in out-of-the-way restaurants Or 
“crowded places”—rarely in his own 
home. He thinks it is now under sur- 
veillance, perhaps by Intertel, perhaps 
by the Government. Neighbors have no- 
ticed a car with two men sitting in i 
parked in the cul-de-sac. The pair jus 
seems to be enjoying the scenery. J 

A peek inside the large Strate 
frame house ae eigne An 
A kind of cheerful © fhi RE 
derson likes to do much of ane S 
and phoning at home, despite the p 
anchor many of his nine Sa ERG 
four to 20) and neighborhoos. Sje nind 
wander in. It is more than a i 

i watch the feared crusader, 

boggling to watch © Joafers, talking 
dressed in pajamas ang man 


to a Pentagon source on the phone and 
trying to soothe a young son who is cry- 


ing, “Daddy, she hit me!” 


Anderson and his wife Olivia (“Liv- 
vy) are big on togetherness. Aside from 
running the household, she is on his pay- 
roll at $15,000 a year as a bookkeeper. 
They watch TV and go to an occasion- 


al movie and are decidedly unfashion- 
able. Pearson lived in Georgetown, the 
Andersons are in Bethesda, Md. Al- 
though Pearson was heartily disliked by 
many in Washington, he was a sought- 
after catch for the more important host- 
esses. The Andersons are on no one’s 
In guest list and candidly do not care. 
Anderson will never be modish, though 
now, at 49, he dresses spiffily and even 
tints his graying sideburns (his televi- 
sion producer wants it that way). 

The columnist is not even a mem- 
ber of “Washington’s tight Mormon 
inner circle, though he attends services 


ANDERSON (LEFT) AS TEEN-AGE REPORTER 
Invaluable antidote to corruption. 


regularly and serves as “a home teach- 
er,” visiting Mormon families regularly 
for counseling and prayer. He is a bit 
too liberal and splashy for Mormon 
leaders like Senator Wallace F. Bennett 
and Hotelman J. Willard Marriott. 
Church etiquette requires that he be 
called “Brother Anderson,” but some of 
the brethren choke on the words. 

All that is somehow fitting. A man 
with Anderson's kind of mission should 
be a loner vis-a-vis all sorts of author- 
ity. The church—and Pearson—are 
probably the only yokes he has willing- 
ly borne since he left home. He grew 
up in Salt Lake City, the son of a post- 
al worker; his mother once drove a taxi- 
cab to subsidize young Jack’s mission- 
ary travels for the church. At the age 
of twelve he was a newspaper employ- 
ee, reporting on Boy Scout affairs, and 
in high school he was student-body pres- 
ident. Once he tried to do an exposé on 
the remains of Mormon polygamy: 


‘when church authorities learned of it, 
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Anderson was summoned to go on a 
mission. During the war Anderson 
shipped out with the Merchant Marine, 
then got accreditation as a correspon- 
dent. That led him to Communist-guer- 
rilla country in China, but no newspa- 
per was interested in his stories. 

At the age of 24, Anderson walked 
unannounced into Drew Pearson’s 
Washington office. For the next 22 years 
he was Pearson’s low-paid (never more 
than $14,000 a year) legman and for a 
while was anonymous as well. In 1957 
he threatened to quit: Pearson held him 
by promising more bylines and even- 
tual inheritance of the column. 

On taking over the “Merry-Go- 
Round” in September 1969, Anderson 
set out to make it strictly investigative 
and, much as the idea might shock his 
victims, impartial. Though he tries to 
avoid criticizing his mentor, he says: 
“With Drew, the column was more of 
a personal vehicle. Some of Drew’s col- 
umns were simply to expound his own 
philosophy.” Pearson conducted what 
looked like personal vendettas—against 


Richard Nixon, Lewis Strauss, Joe Me 
Carthy, L. Mendel Rivers. He ae pag 
a reputation for going easy on tnmen S 
notably Lyndon Johnson, who some- 
times sought his-advice by telephone. 

Surprise Plug. Anderson, by con- 
trast, rarely pleads for any specific 
cause, and lambastes almost everybody: 
Republicans and Democrats, Congress- 
men and Administration officials, dip- 
lomats and business executives, Edward 
Kennedy and J. Edgar Hoover. Some 
Republicans believe that Democrat An- 
derson hits harder at them, but that is 
probably because they currently are in 
office. Few people except Nader appear 
in Anderson’s column in a favorable 
light, and some of those who do are sur- 
prising. His infrequent pieces on Pres- 
ident Nixon have occasionally been 
sympathetic, and in a 1970 column he 
gave a plug to the anti-pornography 
campaign of, believe it or not, Senator 
Dodd. 

Muckraking has not made Ander- 
son rich. The column last year grossed 
$236,000, of which the United Feature 


Syndicate got half, Ande 
went in office ‘costs, ș; "Son, 
to Whitten, $14.000 to 
to Spear) and other expe 
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speechmaking, $10,000 f y 
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More difficult to calcu 
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policies changed because a 
umns. But a number of fo 
bents are now retir 
and he has spread 


and heard someone say: « 

you think that will look in a Jacl, 
derson column next week? » it 

bering thought. Had it occurred i 

right minds at the right times, jt a - 
have saved some Justice Depari pos s 
trustbusters, ITT executives and 7 parri 
others a lot of trouble. p 


that both John and Edward Kennedy had often visitedihad 


Scoops On Target and Off 


HOUGH the jury is still out on the ITT case, verdicts 
have already come in on many Jack Anderson scoops. 
The record is impressive, despite afew serious lapses. 

It was Anderson, while still working under Drew Pearson, 
who in 1966 exposed the misuse of campaign funds by Sen- 
ator Thomas Dodd; the Connecticut Democrat was then cen- 
sured by the Senate and defeated by the voters. Anderson was 
the first to report that California Republican George 
Murphy remained on the Technicolor Inc. payroll 
while serving in the Senate; Murphy lost the next 
election. The columnist also dug up many of the 
facts in the case of the late Washington Fixer Na- 
than Voloshen and Martin Sweig, aide to then House 
Speaker John McCormack, who used 
McCormack’s office for profitable in- 
fluence peddling. Voloshen and Sweig 
were convicted of perjury. More 
recently Anderson branded Penn- 

sylvania Congressman J. Irving 
Whalley a “back-country Bobby 
Baker,” accusing the seven-term 
Republican of taking kickbacks and 
padding his payroll. Whalley has an- 
nounced that he will not seek re- 
election. Anderson does not confine 
his muckraking to Capitol Hill. Two 
weeks ago he implicated top Latin American of- 
ficials in a heroin smuggling scheme. So far there has 
been no convincing rebuttal. 
Perhaps the biggest story on which Anderson erred 
was Chappaquiddick. Among his mistakes was the assertion 
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land. In fact, J.F.K. had never been to Chappaquiddic 
the day of the fatal accident was the first time Edward K 
nedy had visited it. 

Actually, most Anderson boners have occurred inr 
lively minor stories—though that is little consolation tot 
victims. A year ago, predicting “a sex scandal that will i 
Britain,” he implicated two members of the royal familya 
hinted that photographic proof of hanky-panky existed) 
such story has come out. He accused the Pentagon of trying! 

cover up Admiral Thomas Moor 
visit to Spain last year. In fact, the 
tagon had announced the trip tfa i 
weeks in advance. With another star 
from the hip, he implied that Ni 
York Senator James Buckley "h 
seeking a seat on the Interior Com 
tee in order to protect his farting 
limestone and oil holdings. SoM 'F) langua 
which came under federal jurisdic bolic n 
In his retraction, Anderson Wi Pickap 
“We have now had an oppor ftti~in 
to visit with the Conservative Into ir 
ator, who has completely ders e 
vinced us that he sought ue 
Committee assignment becáh al 
interest in ecology, not his 1n 
profit.” 

Anderson also apolo 
for a column publishe 
which he accused Ph appeals 
ignoring B'nai Brrit the P 

ite 
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strong U.S. stand against 


FA 
tion of Soviet Jews. The > 
letter on which the charge was etn s 
conceded, “did not represent the pee i 
The blunder that has haunted Anderson x Run 
another marginal story. Shortly before Dona sa N 
the Office of Economic Opportunity to pecami 
viser, Anderson obtained blueprints for a la his SoU 
of the OEO chief's private office. Assured bye a co 
the work had been completed, Anderson ae ile 
cusing Rumsfeld of frittering away tax ly started 
languished. Actually, no alteration had ber Juxuly 
Anderson: “I had the poverty czar living n p 
terrible error—the worst mistake l ever made 
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Who, for example, can fail to un- 
yand such representational symbols 
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e (np Ufa ice and falling rocks? But the 
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looks around for these signs. “I got off 
the plane in Moscow some years ago,” 
Dreyfuss remembers, “and 1 was able 
to find my way to my baggage, customs, 
the bank at the airport, a taxi and the 
hotel, and I don’t speak a word of Rus- 
sian—all by symbols.” 

That experience would not have 
seemed at all remarkable to members 
of the international fraternity of hobos, 
who have worked out 40 or 50 graphic 
hints that they chalk up on fences or 
walls to guide those who come after 
them. The cat, for example, conveys the 
welcome news that a “kind lady lives 


here,” while the canine image warns of 
a “vicious dog here.” Other signs are a 
cross (“religious talk gets free meal”), 
two intersecting circles (“police here 
frown on hobos”), two wavy lines‘sup- 
ported by a pillar and sheltering a small 
circle (“you can sleep in hayloft”) and 
an indescribable squiggle that translates 
“food here if you work.” 

Not all widely used symbols are as 
unequivocal as the hobo markings, how- 
ever. Some, like the dagger. have mul- 
tiple meanings. In publishing, the dag- 
ger signals a footnote; in biology, it 
means “obscure species” or “incorrect 
citation,” and in medicine, it symbolizes 


d 


dot within a semi- 
king trough, while 
t means rain that 


death. To a farmer, a 
circle signifies a drin 
to a melee ud 
z ach the earth. — 

E is no mistaking the head; 
light or windshield-wiper symbols. On 
the control knobs of some automo ie 
Other similarly unmistakable sanoo 
have begun to replace lettered in 


tions on machinery. enabling MEG 
farm laborers to raise their DEN 
living. by becoming machine oper oS 
That, Dreyfuss pointsan ae ones 
e of the potential of u sy! 
BNE a a ae that has 800 million 


illiterates. 


the New York Stock Exchange Com- 
posite closed at 59.86, off .22 for the 
week ending March 24. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 942.28, 
down .60; Standard & Poor’s 500 stock 
index was 107.52, down .40. Among 
significant N.Y.S.E. stocks: Net 


Stock Close Change 
Allied Chem. . --+lh% 
Alum Co Am.. 50%..—2% 
Am Airlines... +. 424.. 45%..+1% 
Am Brands... - 44a.. 44%..+ % 
- 33 2. 33) aA 
-- bh.. 6%..— % 
+» 434%... 43%..—1 
< 18⁄4.. 19%. + y. 
--112%..118%.. None 
« 31%.. 32.. 
20A 23: 
- 37⁄4.. 37%.. + 1⁄4 
.. 1634.. 1632.. —5⁄4 
S2 SST y 
- 31%.. 32 
e 52⁄2.. 54 

55⁄2.. 


Low 
bo Ieo Sil 
- 50%.. 


Avon Prod... 
Beth Steel... 


Burling Ind... 
Burroughs... 
Cater Trac... 
Chrysler 
Clark Equip... 
Con Data.... 
Corn GI Wks.229%.. 
+» 84 .. 85 
-165%..170 
22%.. 25 ..+ 
East Kodak...119%..114%..118%.. 
El Paso N G.. . 18%.. 18%..— 
Ford Motor... «- 73) a ZAV 
Gen Dynam.. <.. 24%.. 26%..— 
+» 62%.. 64%.. + 
ee 29%2.. 29%..— 
- 824%.. 82%..— 
+. 30%.. 30%..— 
Ga Pacific... -- 45%.. 46%..— 
Goodyear... .. 30%.. 30%..— 
Great A&P. +. 20 .. 20%..-4 
Greyhound... - 19⁄2.. 19%..— 
T25 2 OM 
--373  ..382%.. 
+» 28%... 28%.. 
Int Nickel... . +. 33 2. 33%..— 
Int Paper.... +. 34%.. 36 .. 
Int Tel & Tel.. - 56%.. 57%..— 
Johns Man... . 38 .. 38%..— 
43⁄2.. 44¥%..4 
07 ..108%..—3 
GO rscoo Yikes oy Wiggs 
- 19%... 18%.. 18%..— 
Lockheed.... 13%.. 12%.. 13¥%..—. 
« 45%... 41%... 44a.. 
+-1384%..139 .. 
44% ..148%.. 41% 
50%.. 52⁄4.. None 
SNAR 
.. 33%.. 
AS 
. 49h. 
= 29%.. 
- 13%.. 
~ 4%. 
Penney J C... 73⁄4.. 
Philip Morris. « a.. 76A.. 
Polaroid.....123%..114%..120%..-+3 
Proc Gam.... 88%... 83%.. 87%.. +44 
RCA... 41⁄4.. 39⁄4.. 39%..—-1% 
Reynolds Ind.. 74⁄2.. 70%.. 72%..— 4 
Scare Poe UTSA 100 Van 1 Aara 
48A.. 


Gen Foods... 
Gen Motors. . 
Gen Tel & El.. 


Mobil Oil. ... 
Nat Cash Reg. 
N Am Rock... 
Occid Pet.... 


Tenneco...... 
Texaco Inc... 
Textron...... č 

Time Inc...... 62%.. 60⁄2.. 

53⁄4.. 49 .. 

Aa.. 45.. 

+ 46a.. 4AA.. 

32%.. 30%.. 

26⁄2.. 25%.. 

33%... 32%.. 
Westinghouse. 48 ., 46%.. 47a.. None 
Woolworth... 43⁄4.. 41%... 424%..— % 
Xerox.......140 133%. .137%..-1% 
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AIRLINES 


Pan Am Changes Pilots 


None of us can have real job se- 
curity unless we are part of a success- 
ful and growing business. Security, real 
security, can only come from convine- 
ing our customers of our ability and our 
dedication to first-rate service 


HAT tape-recorded inspiration from 

Najeeb Halaby, their chairman and 
chief executive, could still be heard un- 
til late last week by Pan American 
World Airways employees who dialed 
937-3200 in New York City. Even as 
they pondered those words, Halaby’s 
own job security ran out. After Pan Am 
had suffered more than $100 million in 
losses during his 27-month stewardship, 
the directors pulled out an all-purpose 
letter of resignation that he had writ- 
ten two years ago and accepted it. He 
was replaced by William T. Seawell, 
whom Halaby had brought aboard four 
months earlier as president. 

Halaby looks and talks like a mov- 
ie model of a modern corporate chief. 
He is a Yale-trained lawyer, a former 
Navy test pilot, an articulate, athletic, 
craggily handsome man of 56 whom 
President Kennedy had picked in 1961 
to head the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration. At Pan Am Halaby earned 
both intense loyalty and intense dislike. 
Because he was unable to prevent grow- 
ing losses—$26 million in 1969, $48 
million in 1970, $46 million in 1971 
and $23 million in the first two months 
of 1972—he also inspired repeated ru- 
mors of his impending departure. 

When the Pam Am board met in 


BURTON BERINSKY 


` FORMER CHAIRMAN NAJEEB HALABY 
An end fo job security. 


November to approve Seawell as pres- 
ident, a faction led by PepsiCo Chair- 
man Donald M. Kendall and Pan Am 
Founder Juan Trippe considered re- 
placing Halaby with Seawell in one 
quick move, but Halaby survived. In 
February, however, the line lost a stag- 
gering $11 million, and officers of the 
group of 38 banks that has extended 
Pan Am a $270 million credit line be- 
came increasingly impatient. They in- 
dicated that the financing might have 
to be renegotiated under terms less fa- 
vorable to Pan Am. That would have 
jeopardized the company’s credit rat- 
ing and knocked its stock for a loop. 
The board’s regular April meeting was 
hastily moved forward two weeks. A 
board faction—including Kendall, 
Trippe and CBS Vice Chairman Frank 
Stanton—was prepared to.dump Hal- 
aby. They dispatched Director Cyrus 
Vance, former Army Secretary and 
close friend of Halaby’s, to try to per- 
suade Halaby to leave gracefully. Said 
Halaby after his resignation: “I did the 
best I could in the time available to me, 
but I truly believe it will be a miracle if 
the new team does any better.” 
Crowded Skies. Founder Trippe 
had originally spirited Halaby away 
from the FAA in 1965, named him a se- 
nior vice president and: made it clear 
he was grooming the new executive to 
move in as chairman. Trippe figured 
that Halaby’s charm and once consid- 
erable influence in Washington would 
help “persuade the : Government to 
award Pan Am some domestic routes 
and permit it'to merge with a domestic 
airline. Pan Am sorely lacks continental 
U.S. routes that would feed passengers 
Into its international network. After 
Halaby took over as chief executive in 
1969, he became a frequent supplicant 
to Nixon officials, but he met with little 
success. Pan Am lost out to National 
Airlines for the potentially lucrative Mi- 
ami-London run, and other lines won 
route awards in the South Pacific, where 
Pan Am had hada monopoly. As for do- 
mestic routes, Civil Aeronautics Board 
Officials decided that they were already 
too crowded. Merger. talks with TWA 
(twice) and Eastern fell through. 
Halaby can hardly be blamed for 
all of Pan Am's problems, Almost as 
soon as he took over, the industry was 
caught in a recession that reduced trav- 
el. Trippe had ordered 25 Boeing 747 
jumbo jets that Halaby found he could 
neither fiil nor sell. Though he fired or 
retired some three’ dozen senior exec- 
utives in his first year as chief, Halaby 
was saddled with many more nonpro- 
ductive middle- and upper-level man- 
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NEW CHIEF WILLIAM SEAWELL 
The problem solver. 


For a year and 
gled to carry on 
tivities and the day-to-day oP 
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wy campaign is cutting a wide swath 


fom hiring practices to such two-bit 
sfyers as engineers putting tuxedo 
AF ils for professional dinners on their 
ense accounts. In what could be a 
manent, important change in U.S. 
ness, more and more managers have 
{led a show-me attitude. They are 

ing: “Is this expense necessary?” 
Corporate chiefs argue that such 
Bay oinching eliminates wasteful 
nilices that they never should have al- 
|| med in the first place.. “People who 
dft get coronaries, and the same is 
; |fe0! corporations,” says Jim Patter- 
public relations director -of Amer- 
Oil Co. His company is restrict- 
among many other things, the 
ber of executives who attend con- 
‘lions, The nationwide economy 
gm also reflects a persistent hard- 
GAL Psychology among some bosses 
| a been starved for profits for 
(| bing and now will do almost 
j aa © bring earnings up. They 
fi TON more solid evidence of the 
oa etak before relaxing their 
ins, a Fee budget. E.F. An- 
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. . and so it is with some degree of pride 


that I say there is no fat in this budget.” 


lower-paying plant cafeteria, where 
they have replaced waitresses who in 
turn have been shunted to menial jobs 
in the mill so that the lowest-seniority 
workers could be let go. 

There is also a deflation in plans for 
hiring the hard-core unemployed. Ford 
Motor Co. had pledged to hire 1,800 
low-income, unskilled workers in the 
year ending this June; so far it has tak- 
en on only about 750. Among the other 
firms that have reduced their hard-core 
hiring programs are Gulf Oil and Bur- 


_lington Industries. Early retirement is 


another increasingly common device to 
reduce costs, After eligibility for under- 
65 retirement programs was temporar- 
ily widened late last year at Eastman 
Kodak and IBM, some 3,700 employees 
from the two companies took advantage 
of it. More and more employees are 
leaving at age 55. : 
Dirty Dozen. At some companies, 
comprehensive economy drives em- 
brace just about everything. TWA in the 
last two years cut 3,000 employees from 
its payroll, sold 16 jetliners and ordered 
a company-wide freeze on management 
salaries. A cost-cutting committee nick- 
named “the Dirty Dozen” followed up 
by axing the company’s entire 35-man 
ad department. i TRIA 
Cost cutters are still paring inven- 

tories. Government analysts, who ear- 
lier predicted a smart rise in invento- 
ries this year, now expect them to stay 
flat through June. For example, Borg- 
Warner Corp. reduced its stockpiles by 
$10 million last year, despite a rise in 
sales, chiefly by buying materials a 
supplies closer to the time har t ey 
were put mio pedei o TNO 
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ees to fly tourist rather than first-class 


“on domestic trips. More and more Borg- 


Warner executives are taking buses in- 
stead of taxis or limousines from air- 
ports to hotels, offices or homes. 
Outgoing Chairman Robert Ingersoll 
Started the practice years ago, and sub- 
ordinates figure that they had better em- 
ulate the boss. Attendance at the En- 
gineers Society of Western Pennsylva- 
nia dinner in Pittsburgh recently dipped 
to 800 from 1,000 last year, and free li- 
quor was harder to find; only 31 com- 
panies opened hospitality suites, off 
from 40 to 45 in more liquid times. 

Top administrators have been 
forced to spend endless, exasperating 
hours poring and picking over minor 
items in corporate budgets, thus cutting 
into the time that could be better in- 
vested in more creative work. Having 
done so much to squeeze expenses, 
many of them vow that they will never 
revert to their old spending habits. That 
is not necessarily good news for the 
economy. Companies need to keep costs 
under control, and the U.S. doubtless 
can survive a deflation in the number 
of hospitality suites at conventions. But 
reductions in employment and inven- 
tories, however justified in individual 
cases, slow the business upturn. Those 
executives who are holding back on new 
spending because they fear that the 
economy will not soar may be indulg- 
ing in self-fulfilling prophecy. 


MUTUAL FUNDS 
1.0.8. Seeks a Home 


When Bernard Cornfeld’s mutual- 
fund empire came tumbling down in a 
spectacular mid-1970 crash, his main 
company, Investors Overseas Services, 
sank so low that moneymen might well 
have figured it had nowhere to go but 
up. Not so. Under Cornfeld’s successors, 
1,0.S.’s troubles have been endless. The 


several mutual funds that it manages 


have gone on dwindling in value, to 
about $982 million last week, from 
$2.3 billion in the late 1960s. Roughly 
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THE FORMER I.O.S. HEADQUARTERS IN GENEVA, NOW STANDING EMPTY & UP FOR SALE 
Even with 250 lawsuits, adversity can get worse. 


300,000 investors, mostly Europeans, 
still have money tied up in I.0.S.—and 


they are hurting. Anybody who put“ 


$1,000 into its vaunted Fund of Funds 
in 1968 now has assets worth only $338. 
The Geneva-based company has accu- 
mulated 250 lawsuits against itself, af- 
filiated companies and officers past and 
present. Now the shrinking giant faces 
its toughest threat: impending home- 
lessness. From Switzerland, TIME Eu- 
ropean Economic Correspondent Roger 
Beardwood filed this report: 


Alarmed by the scandals that have 
rocked I.0.S., Switzerland has tightened 
its securities laws. These now prevent 
the selling “from a Swiss base” of mu- 
tual funds that are not registered with 
the Swiss Federal Banking Commission. 
To register them now would rob I.0.S. 
of one of its few remaining assets—free- 
dom from legal surveillance. The new 
Swiss laws thus have the effect of giv- 
ing J.O.S. notice to abandon its Geneva 
headquarters. 

When the laws were passed last 

year, 1.0.S. officers thought that the 
company could bypass them by mov- 
ing its sales office to London, admin- 
istering clients’ accounts from Amster- 
dam and keeping only executive offices 
in Geneva. That plan was shattered in 
November, when the Swiss arrested 
three I.O.S. officers on charges of “dis- 
honest business practices” and held 
them in jail for one night before releas- 
ing them on bail. Among the trio was 
New Jersey Entrepreneur Robert Ves- 
co, 36-year-old chairman of an elec- 
tronics firm called International Con- 
trols Corp., who wrested control of 
LO.S. from Cornfeld’s group in 1970, 
and is now, chairman. The charges were 
dropped recently. 

Even so, Swiss hostility has forced 
Vesco and his executives to maintain 
only remote control over J.0.S, oper- 
ations, 1.0.S.’s president, Milton Meiss- 
“ner, was arrested with Vesco last No- 


_. vember, and since then has been careful 


' tostayin a hotel across the French bor- 


der. 1.0.8.’5 da -to-day operations are 
~- tunby Norman Leblanc, a Canadian ac- 
countant, but even he cannot work full 


time in the Geneva corporate offices be- 
cause the Swiss have not granted him a 
labor permit. Leblanc is forced to op- 
erate from Ferney-Voltaire, a French 
village that became a minimetropolis al- 
most overnight in 1967, when Cornfeld 
erected a complex of buildings to house 
I.0.S.’s administrative operations. 

Nassau Haven? I.0.S. cannot 
move its sales or executive offices to 
Ferney-Voltaire, though. Like the 
Swiss, French authorities are increas- 
ingly antagonistic toward the founder- 
ing empire. Indeed, 1.0.S.’s troubles 
have stirred such wide suspicion of un- 
regulated mutual funds that the com- 
pany cannot easily find a suitable haven 
anywhere in Europe. A move to Nas- 
sau in the Bahamas is rumored. 

A massive question remains: How 
much will be left to move? Currently, 
1.0.S. is running up legal bills estimat- 
ed at $4,000,000 a year and account- 
ing fees of some $1.5 million annually. 
For the first nine months of 1971, it re- 
ported a loss of more than $9,000,000. 
Vesco is underwriting some of the loss- 
es with loans and loan guarantees from 
his stateside companies. He is also try- 
Ing to raise cash by selling surplus sub- 
sidiary operations, like a computer- 
processing company near Geneva, and 
some of the now unneeded real estate 
in Geneva and Ferney-Voltaire. Vesco 
has recently been discussing the possi- 
ble sale of some of his LO:S. holdings 
to Edward Ball and Raymond Mason, 
Florida financiers, Black as things look 
for L.O.S,, its officers have learned one 
thing: adversity is never so serious that 
it Cannot get worse. 


VIET NAM 
Make Money, Not War 


They dress like soldiers and talk like 
soldiers, but many soft-palmed South 
Viet Nam army colonels holding high 
posts in the Defense Ministry act more 


like business executives—which indeed 


they are. By tapping the monthly pay- 
checks of their troopers, the olere 
have built a string of armyzowned busi- 
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Mitty Ditties 

The songs of Cole Por 
Gershwin or Jerome Kern are all ver 
well. But what man does not believe R 
his heart that the songs he makes u 
and sings to himself are best of all? Most 
men do just that: make them up and 
sing them to themselves, Not Bob Fried- 
man of Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Bob is 
Passionate enough about his ditties to 
dream of taking over a commercial re- 
cording studio, bringing in top name 
musicians, and cutting an LP to give to 
1,000 or so of his best friends and rel- 
atives. As the retired millionaire pres- 
ident of Ohio's National Machinery Co., 
he happens to be in a position to re- 
alize that dream—and to pick up the 
$250,000 tab: 

Recently, for example, Friedman 
stuffed 48 of his latest songs into his at- 
taché case and hopped a jet for. Hol- 
lywood. There, after hiring a Capitol 
Records studio, he gathered together his 
arranger-conductor (Jazz Great Benny 
Carter), a crack 49-piece band (includ- 
ing Saxophonist Bud Shank, Drummer 
Louis Bellson, Guitarist Barney Kessel), 
Vocalists Carmen McRae and Joe Wil- 
liams, and a chorus of twelve. Then for 
the next few days he sat back and lis- 
tened to the best that the music pro- 
fession can do with songs like his Look 
What I Found: 


ter, George 


. . Happinessville, 
What a fantabulous thrill, 
I thought that I'd been through the 
mill, 
But look what I found. 


This week Friedman will be at it 
again. Carter and his forces will record 
three new compositions that Friedman 
wants to include in a new vanity album, 
his second in seven years. “I think I've 
written a lot of very good songs,” he 
says. “But with what each one is cost- 
ing me, I’m not sure I can afford to write 
any more.” í 

Friedman’s lyrics celebrate family, 
home, patriotism and brotherhood. 
Many of his songs are dedicated to one 
or the other of his five children, like 


Jenny: 
I was longing, sweet Jenny, 


Longing for the time, 
When you hear the love song, 
Thaťs in my heart for my girl. 


iedman’ ies, Benny 

As for Friedman's melodies, $ 

Carter diplomatically says: He doesn t 

refine them the ney a petso dos. 
spent just a litte me ; 

vould Pate X great song instead of a 


good song, man’s songs has ever 
None of Friedman alte though 


isj ittyesque 
e is just a Mit 
ways been surround- 
a _ 


BOB FRIEDMAN WITH BENNY CARTER 
When in doubt, add more. 


ed by music at home, and probably al- 
ways will be. He was playing ukulele 
by four, guitar by six, and classical and 
pop piano by eight, plus studying har- 
mony. At Tiffin (Ohio) High School and 
at Cleveland’s Case Institute, where he 
earned a degree in mechanical engineer- 
ing, Friedman kept on playing in his 
spare time. At Tiffin he even headed 
up his own band—an idea he carried 
over years later when he organized his 
children and wife into a group called 
the Sharps and Flats. 

It was in 1962 that Friedman wrote 
his first song, and in 1965 that he made 
his first album (with the help of Arrang- 
ers Matty Matlock and Billy May). 
Nowadays he often works through the 
night, laying a lyric like the following 
on his wife’s breakfast tray: 


All my hope is beginning to crumble 
I'm afraid that ll soon take a 
tumble. 


Friedman is as lavish in his hospi- 
tality to musicians as in his admiration 
for them. After a hard session in the stu- 
dio, he might take all 49 members of 
the band to dinner. Back at his Fort 
Lauderdale home, he has been known 
to fly in combos from New York to play 
the night away—with his music. 

All of which is trifling compared 
with his gesture in 1968, when he paid 
Billy May $40,000 to arrange 47 of his 
songs for such combinations as concert 
band, marching band, men’s glee club, 
women’s glee club and brass ensemble 
—then presented the whole package of 
sheet music to Ohio State University. 
“There’s nothing cheap about Mr, 
Friedman,” says May. “When in doubt, 
add more. He’s really a sweet guy.” 
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HE tourists come off the plane and shoot around Los An- 

geles like camphor boats ina bathtub, trying to locate the 
downtown so that they can taste the drama of the big city, 
just the way they would back in Cleveland or Chicago or 
New York. At dusk they position themselves in the shadow 
of the city’s tallest, busiest building and are simultaneously 
bee-swarmed by the swish of traffic, smell of bagels, whistles 
of cops and honking of cabs while they wait to feel the elec- 
tricity of the place coming right through their shoe soles 
from the neon-sparkly sidewalk. 

But it doesn't come. It isn’t here, and they go numbly 
away feeling cheated. By the time they’re back on the plane 
they're angry, as if Los Angeles were some ghost town, a big 
empty movie set merely masquerading as a city. Of course 
they have missed the point. Los Angeles does have its own 
charged-up inner life and soul. It just isn’t out on the side- 
walks waiting for them. It lurks in a very strange place: 
under the hood of the automobile. 

It takes newcomers to L.A. months to find it there, and 
some people never do. At first the tourist feels totally lost 
and vulnerable, especially on the freeways: great, wide, 
whooshing things, marvelously engineered so that they av- 
erage 15 m.p.h. faster than the weather-beaten, relatively nar- 
row roads that pass for throughways in the East. But then, if 
he stays for a while, the newcomer gradually comes to look 
forward to going off across town, to the rolling barrios of 
East L.A., on up through brown hills to green Santa Bar- 
bara, knifing through the Santa Monica mountains into the 
flat maze of the San Fernando Valley, zipping across orange 
groves to San Bernardino. 

The distances are so great and loose and easy, there is so 
much to see from the car window, baking, gleaming out there, 
that the driving, the perpetual motion, takes over. Get a good 
cigar, flip on the air conditioner and the FM radio, shut out 
the world with your windows and zip on down the freeway 
lulled by Carmen McRae, by the air whistling to get out the 
window crack, by the distant hum of the tires, zip past the 
palms and the houses at a standstill in the sun and float on 
the air on your shocks, free, rootless, just going—like the girl 
in Joan Didion’s Play It as It Lays. You become a skier out 
here, your times off the freeway being mere chili stops at the 
bottom, breathless, charged, waiting for another move. 

Ë 


Everyone here seems to have this deadly fascination with 
motion, whizzing around on bicycles, dune buggies, motor- 
cycles, skis, boats, surfboards, waves, cars. The town has more 
cars per capita than any other place, more freeway. miles 
and car dealers. Its dealers, even retired ones like Ralph Wil- 
liams, are celebrities. “People here will go without food for 
their cars,” a West Hollywood Jaguar repairman told me. It 
used to be said that some people did that for their children i 

Cars are clearly essential to the place. Without cars, Los 
Angeles would disintegrate into the “thousand tiny villages” 
that its critics have always claimed it to be. This is because 
the city spreads out long and wide and low, a nearly 
500-sq.-mi. amoeba. There is no “central business district,” 
no “good” residential quarter, no specific locale for heavy in- 

dustry. Built in the car-dominated 20th century, L.A. had no 
“need to cluster around a railroad station nor any need to 
throw up skyscrapers to shorten pedestrian distances. So in 
L.A. you find business, industrial and residential areas hope- 
lessly intermixed and scattered everywhere. All of this makes 
LA. a new kind of city, no less vital than a vertical Eastern 
town but without any hierarchy, held together by the auto 
Being so car-oriented, L.A. looks different from any oth- 
epeen the world. Everything, including the California 
WE ei es, is long and low and sleek. Store blocks and of- 
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e 
oie as one 
mover doors, 
the resident of any other major city in the T 
tles among Alhambra, Tarzana and Garde S. ASh 
La Crescenta and Placentia, Maywood, Lyi La Fi 
lywood, he gives up trying to identify with Ree and iy 
hood. He loses his regional accent, which po "i 
breathless, slightly lisping “I-just-got-off-the-f ei 
guess-what-I-saw” California way of talkin ee it 
something more than freeway signs and shen ands 
identify with, he sometimes looks to his BUR x 
ion, his car, for more than just transportation. ant co 
Take Ron Frantzvog. A television camerama 
Il West Los Angeles ap: ith his tea 
a sma geles apartment with his broths 
is away filming a show in Hawaii, and this wo A 
not because he misses his girl friend or his broiteil 
wormholed stereo, but because he misses his 1958 Poe 
What will it do without him, pining away in a oat 
writes his brother Wayne often: “Did you reme 
pump the brakes?” (This tests the condition of them 
cylinder.) Wayne agrees to show us the Porsche, deep 
carefully padlocked garage. He unties a silk-soft dusty od 
and gently folds it up onto the top of the car, being cx in gi 
not to scratch the paint—35 coats of the richest, mai he col 
minous black paint that the world’s most industri Barr 
nation can provide. Each coat has been applied persttf-s torch 
and diligently over a three-month period by the areas hr pipes 
ter car painter, Junior himself, of Junior’s House of Pifiudes oi 
in Lynwood. “This has gotta be the sharpest ‘58 SpeMfane tub 
you've ever seen,” Wayne whispers reverently. “Lod de of the 
side, those are Bigelow carpets on the floor . . . Rot'tieninstr 
the whole interior ripped out and redone. He paid wël The dis 
eight hundred for the car, put another four thousanditiinyise t 
The door hinges are lacquered as shiny black as the ln wate} 
the car; the engine is all gleaming chrome. But Rota 1958 
gone too far: it is so perfect that he doesn't dare dF engine 
He takes another car to work and leaves his darlin damon 
dled for months on end in its supersoft dust cover. k Mn high 
Cars have become the main expression of the fick i 
leno’s personality. A black man who works in â e i i at 
on La Cienega Boulevard proudly cruises Holly eran 
‘56 Chevy covered in fuzzy chartreuse velvet ie fea 
colorful revolving bull’s-eyes and its fenders pa 4 pa carp 
slogans expressing the man’s feelings (INTEGRATION ANS repi 
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Sideways instead of up, because it is easier to - 
Be ro as ? 


i waite GIRL). An Indian cocktail waitress 
ta yhitecloud lives for her basic-black Volks- 
Bary W ver in marvelous primitivist scenes. Other 
Je ne all er bills, insects and painted faces comin 
fe pes oo eeway: John Livingston, Hollywood de- 
ee the æ a car all his own, unique, so he stripped 
1 ad 0 ee its frame and hand-built his own shiny 
fe fer dow? held together by crude rivets; the car is 
a “rm ee nds like a ever Bush SORT rocket ship 
avet Hae all frighten drivers of ane oa on Santa Monica 
Nh it Ce Hollywood's udie the Tailor glorified 
me hi d. T onneville with Western regalia. The religious 
pntat etile for plastic Jesuses on the dash, they erect 

lng, onl S nd biblical scenes next to the Kleenex box- 


; zippin . 
pey ir third gear. You can witness whole bump- 
ing oa up vou drive along: A Volkswagener croons in a 
tant coe foe tip voice, HAVE A NICE DAY, a Pontiac GTO with 
nê- 


"F ange County dealer's sticker snorts back, p.o.w.s NEV- 
‘hott yee vice DAY, and a VW bus crammed with hippies an- 
Mave At = 
3 E Or BOYS IN VIET NAM ARE P.O.W.S. 
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gut the bedrock car nuts, and there are tens of thou- 
1958 Poy 


of them in L.A., are the: car customizers, the people 
e forever rebuilding cars. The Nossecks are typical. 
Nosseck, some extra cash on hand from his chain of 
hops and dissatisfied with his Toyota 2000GT, took 
arto Chief Kar Kustomizer George Barris, out in North 
ood, and had Barris totally rebuild the little sports 
o something more like an old Jaguar XK 140. After 
he couldn’t stop. Nosseck next took his 1970 Firebird 
industri) Barris, had him plunge through the roof with his acet- 
ed perttf-s(orch and put in a sun roof, apply heaters (great phony 
pipes coming off the head of the engine, exiting from 
és of the car behind the front wheel, zipping, shiny 
tubes, down the sides of the car and fastening lust i 
the rear wheels), a mammoth hood scoop and del- 
Jepnstripes all over to underline the changes. 
The disease spread to Nosseck’s daughter Debbie, 20, an 

ise typical California girl: “I don’t do much. I just 
Awatch TV, see my friends.” But Debbie plunged $4,000 
ae paumeh 3 she had picked up for $75. “It's got a 
darling“ a all done in chrome, new seats and interior, seats 
| “if “mond button tucked, the body Mercedes chocolate 
at ne At ar highlighted with walnut lines, multiplex stereo and 
of A “ick inside, roll bar . . .” That is not so unusual as it 
JE ie Dick Steele, a Rambler dealer in the Valley, 
eharde aSsador with reclining seats. telephone, re- 
i) eeir an engine compartment thaya cow 
ATION FH repose n a lovely gold. Those months befor 

Ssed were the finest in the man’s life: 
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Once your car is the way you want it, you Start going to 
Vilem B. Haan, an accessory shop that is like a pet shop for 
Cars. There you buy a brassière for your car, padded plastic 
Cups that fit over the car’s nose to ward off bugs and tar. 
‘We sell them by the ton,” says a salesman. And beer mugs 
and beach towels with an insigne of your auto’s make on 
them, air horns that play your favorite tune, wood and leath- 
er steering wheels, driving gloves, headers, roll bars. Jack Cas- 
Sidy recently picked up an air horn for his Rolls, Bill Holden 
a bullhorn for his Continental, Paul Newman some gloves to 
help him handle his VW, Robert Wagner a wood shift knob 
for his Mercedes, James Garner some goggles for driving 
around in his dune buggy. 

Kar Kustomizer Barris, a short, hefty Greek, understands 
the car-nut psyche: “Cars out here are like clothes, very per- 
sonal. They are a form of entertainment. You might go for ci- 
gars or for guns, but this type of entertainment you can 
enjoy while driving, not just while you're at home. And it’s a 
good clean form of fun, instead of pills or dope. You know, 
you can get high on your car.” “Here,” says Ben Carco. an 
American Motors dealer in Reseda, “your car is part of you.” 
There are Angelenos who, like those old ladies with toy poo- 
dles, bristle when told that they have to leave their cars out- 
side, which accounts for the popularity in Los Angeles of 
drive-in banks, drive-in churches (with speakers and heaters 
for every car) and Jack-In-The-Box restaurants at which you 
merely pause, still in “drive,” give your order to a polite ma- 
chine, move ahead to a window, pick up your Bonusburger 
with the Secret Sauce as fast as a train snagging a mailbag, 
pay, then munch away even as you grind back up to 70 on 
the freeway. 

Of course, this thing Los Angeles has with its cars, this se- 
cret life, is coming to an end. You can go up in the moun- 
tains of Griffith Park in the center of L.A. any warm eve- 
ning now, park on a cliff edge and see the city dying. The 
smog has a topography all its own these days, massive choc- 
olate mountains of it below you to the east, a permanent 
black tumor over Hollywood and the downtown area seep- 
ing in channels through the passes out into the Valley and 
on into the Mojave Desert; to the west, over West L.A.. In- 
glewood and Santa Monica, the smog is unexplainably green, 
and you realize that you are surrounded by a rainbow of 
smog, all of it a part of the land, undeniable, permanent, so 
that soon you'll be able to say. “I live in the green part’ —or 
the brown part, or the black part. Up there in Griffith Park 
you realize that the city does not have long to go. Of course 
‘it’s just possible that William Lear's steam-turbine car may 
solve the problem or that people will settle for small, light 
electric putt-putts before they choke on their own exhaust, 
but not likely, In Los Angeles there is just no replacement 
for that mammoth steel hunk, that roaring brute car that 
shrinks the land, expands your reach with churning heady ac- 
celeration, burst of speed, smell of rubber, and sends you float- 
ing dangerously at dizzy speeds, free and loose and careless, 
across the land. = Timothy Tyler 
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The Godsons 


Saturday-night muggings in ‘Times 
Square are as routine as the traffic, but 
One recent stickup had a certain piquan- 
cy. Two gunmen knocked over a movie 
theater, shot the manager in the arm 
and made off with $13,000. The the- 
ater happened to be showing The God- 
father. A mad publicity stunt? Retribu- 
tion by the Mafia? More likely it was 
ironic coincidence—and ill-planned as 
well. At the rate The Godfather is pack- 
ing them in, the $13,000 loot would just 
about account for the weekend popcorn 
sales. 

In its first week of simultaneous re- 
lease at five theaters in New York City, 
The Godfather pulled down close to 
half a million dollars. The lines at box 
offices are so long that some Broadway 
sharpies sell their places up front for 
$20 a shot. After openings in 34 other 
USS. cities last week, Paramount ex- 
pects to have $14 million stashed in 
the corporate kitty by the middle of 
next month. Says Paramount Presi- 
dent Frank Yablans: “The picture is 
nothing less than an annuity.” 

A movie with such mass appeal is 
not only going to make headlines and 
money. It is going to make stars. The 
Godfather is blessed with brilliant act- 
ing. Marlon Brando, of course, is the 
big news, revitalizing his erratic repu- 
tation with a performance of power and 
poignance as the Godfather, Don Vito 
Corleone. Yet superb as he is, Brando 
is merely reclaiming a position already 
staked out. In some ways more excit- 
ing are the clutch of little-known young- 
er performers who burst forth in the 
film. Of these, none is more compelling 
than a short, brooding coil of tension 
named Al Pacino. 

Pacino plays Michael, the Godfa- 
ther’s favorite son and eventual heir. It 
may well be the most difficult role of 
the film. Michael begins as a war hero 
and college boy who insists on retain- 


ing an identity separate from the Cor- 
leone “business.” He ends as a remorse- 
less Don who conducts family affairs 
with brutal efficiency. This development 
is only implicit in the script, never stat- 
ed outright. Pacino carries it off with ex- 
ceptional intelligence and energy. The 
triumph of his performance IS that it 
conveys Michael’s youthful sensitivity 
without ever losing an edge of animal 
menace. To tap the right mixture of 
emotions, Pacino says he “thought a lot 
about music while I was doing the part 
—and of an image. I saw Michael as 
though there was a circle of light and 
heat around him, shining on his face, 
that he was always trying to get out of. 
Michael is so very alone. That’s the 
thing I found it difficult to live with. 
Next I want to do a comedy. Then I 
could have some fun every day.” 
Survival Test. Although Pacino 
was a long shot who had to overcome 
both Paramount's skepticism and some 
big-name competition to win his ‘role 
(TIME, March 13), no member of the 
cast has a more appropriate background 
for the movie. Of mostly Sicilian de- 
scent, he was raised in the South Bronx, 
a place that is less a neighborhood than 
a survival test. He was a solitary boy 
who used to hide out for hours atop an 
advertising billboard and who lived in 
fantasies spawned by the movies his 
mother took him to see. (His father, a 
mason, had left home when Al was two.) 
He entertained the other neighborhood 
kids by spinning stories. “I would tell 
them I was from Texas,” he recalls. 
Pacino threw himself into school 
plays with such fervor that his teachers 
urged that he be sent to the High School 
of Performing Arts. There, despite his 
acting talent, his grades were lackluster. 
After leaving school at 17, he began 
what he calls “the lost years, moving 
from job to job, furnished room to fur- 
nished room, always broke.” He had 
Started drinking at 13. Now he was 
drinking more. He lost a job as a mov- 


AL PACINO OFFSTAGE... -.. AND IN CHARACTER AS MICHAEL CORLEONE 
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an 8-by-10 glossy of hi 
neath was written “su y 
no, “That was down 
one can get.” 
During this time h 
all over Manhattan 
from plays to himself sli 
side alleys to read O'Neil? 
brick walls. In 1966 ; 
5 z he aud 
the Actors Studio and was l 
got back into acting to wee 
the way he puts it now, He starte erine! 
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Award-winning Performance 1 ino 
Broadway's The Indian "fee's 
Bronx in 1968 and, the follow jace 
to a Tony Award for Doesa me X h ° 
a Necktie? on Broadway. ge e 
In his performances he seeng 
peatedly to be taking refuge iny 
felt safest doing—a manic, tor iherthe | 
tensity. His first major movie rk- 
junkie in last year’s The Panic in\hing an 
dle Park, was an impressive debui ay kind 
seemed, nevertheless, prediction org. 
those who had seen his theater sfs(reme 
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IC, torturher the past decade, Duvall, 41, has 
ovie rop Jered in at least a dozen movies, ap- 
Panic inifiqg an unemphatic virtuosity to 
ive debyifey kind of role from cab drivers to 
redictai fon organizers, milksops to archvil- 
theater fis remember John Wayne’s nemesis 


his God father 


CAZALE AS FREDO 


is a combination lawyer, valet and ad- 
vance man—*a million-dollar go-fer,” 
in Duvall’s words. The role as written 
is a sketch, a brief for a character. Du- 
vall painted in the portrait. For instance. 
he wanted to suggest that Hagen, de- 
spite all his college education, still re- 
tained strong traces of his street Origins. 
He remembered two Italian cronies of 
his who had once come to watch him re- 
hearse in Arthur Millers 4 View From 
the Bridge. “They sat there,” Duvall re- 
calls, “watching Miller, listening to him 
talk. After the rehearsal they told me 
Miller reminded them of a guy who had 
made it in the rackets. That quality was 
what I worked for in Hagen.” 

JOHN CAZALE plays Fredo in a role 
no more than half as large as the other 


DUVALL AS HAGEN 


CAAN AS SONNY 


tle dim. During the violent exercises of 
power he remains outside the action, 
full of precarious bravado that shatters 
at the first threat. By accentuating Fre- 
do’s all-too-human vulnerability, Caza- 
le steals neatly off with The God father’s 
funniest moment (Fredo struggling to 
be a Las Vegas stud) and its most 
poignant (Fredo sitting on a curb next 
to his father’s bullet-riddled body, 
wailing helplessly): 

Cazale, 36, has scuffled along from 
acting classes at Boston University to 
the Charles Playhouse to the inevitable 
stint off-Broadway. where he paid the 
rent between acting jobs by becoming 
a photographer. He was also an office 
messenger at the Esso Building in 
Rockefeller Center. There one of his fel- 
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y inaf After the first hurrahs for The Godfather, critical re- 
ye perft} lion lo the movie has snagged ona few key questions. 
nd with Does it revel in Hollywood gangster melodrama? Does it 
cter wht #Mimentalize the Mafia? Does it present the Mob as a 
on. The} "aphor for all business or politics? One of TIME’s cin- 
met thes} ™acritics gives his assessment: 
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satisfaction. In return he owes the man a ser- 


No a PE Must respectfully call him “Godfather.” 


If Ugh Parcan film before The Godfather has ever 


vany the texture of an ethnic subculture. Di- 
heim icis Ford Coppola knows his subject so well 
antes an almost visceral understanding that does 

easy judgments. Coppola gets it all down, and 
the Don dancing proudly with his daughter 
hole day; the informal ritual of family dinner, 

ale Preoccupation with food. Even the dia- 
leon “unmistakable cadence of the street, as when 
as p o lênant describes an’ untraceable revolver 
I ai they come.” The characters become neither 
` nor national stereotypes, because Coppola 
the lana World of careful complexity. D 
isda hat Coppola scrupulously humanizes 
ep.» Dot mean that he sentimentalizes the Ma- 


ew 


N are racists and hypocrites. They form a so- 


Corleone brothers, yet he is just as mem- 
orable. Fredo is shy, tentative and.a lit- 


low messengers was a struggling actor 
named Al Pacino. 


ciety closed to women. who are indulged, protected, final- 
ly depersonalized. One may admire the Godfather for his 
refusal to traffic in dope, but his reasons are practical, not 
moral: he stands to lose all his political contacts, because 
they—not he—consider narcotics “a dirty business.” 

In this world, “business” becomes the ultimate mo- 
rality, the final and irrefutable excuse for the most insid- 
ious disloyalty and the most brutal slaughter. During the 
wedding that opens the film, the Don metes out favors 
and punishments; during the christening that ends it, his 
son and successor Michael pledges faith in God and re- 
nounces the devil while gunmen, acting on his instruc- 
tions, murder rivals all over the city. “Today,” says Mi- 
chael, “I took care of all family business.” 

a 

Coppola extends this moral masquerade even fur- 
ther, using the Mafia as a metaphor not only for cor- 
ruption in business, but for corruption in all centers of 
power, emphatically including government. ~My father 
is no different from any other powerful man, Michael 
tells his WASP-ish girl friend Kay. She says, “You're 
being naive. Senators and Congressmen don’t have peo- 
ple killed.” Replies Michael: “Who's being naive now, 
Kay?” When the Don expresses regret that Michael 
could not have been “a Senator, a Governor, the son 

romises him, “We'll get there, Pop.” As the film would 
nage TANE A is nominally about crime, The Godfather 
has no more in common with the razzle-dazzle Warner 
Bros. gangster yarns of the 30s than The Wild Bunch 
had with Shane. The Godfather s primary concern is not 
bullets and murders but dynasties and power. In the cool 
savagery of its ironies, expressed within a traditional 
framework. itis much closer to, say, Bertolucci’s The Con- 
formist. In its blending of new depth with an old genre, it 
becomes that rarity, a mass entertainment that is also great 
movie art. - BJay Cocks 
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Red Sea Heresy 


When Moses and the Israelites fled 
Egypt more than 3,000 years ago, God 
sent a strong wind to divide the waters 
of the Red Sea so they could escape Pha- 
taoh’s army. The Israelites marched on 
dry ground between two walls of wa- 


ter. Or did they? So it says in Exodus 
14, and so it is depicted in Cecil B. De 
Mille’s film The Ten Commandments. 
But most biblical scholars nowadays be- 
lieve that the Exodus story, like such 
other Old Testament accounts as Jonah 
and the “great fish” and Adam and Eve, 
are not strictly historical but were em- 
broidered much later by Jewish editors. 
Arlis Ehlen, a professor of Old Tes- 
tament studies at Concordia Seminary 
in St. Louis, follows this mildly liberal 
interpretive trend. Many members of 
his denomination, the 2.9 million-mem- 
ber Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, 
do not. Because of the conflict and be- 
cause the Missouri Synod controls Con- 
cordia, Ehlen, 40, finds himself at the 
center of Protestantism’s biggest here- 
sy fuss in a decade. “My own temper- 
ament is to stay away from such dis- 
putes,” he says with some surprise. “My 
views are quite typical of those held by 
all the biblical teachers here.” 
Error-Free. The case came to a head 
last December when Ehlen went up be- 
fore the seminary’s board for a lifetime 
tenure appointment. The meeting was 
also attended by Church President Ja- 
cob Preus. Preus, former head of the 
Missouri Synod’s other seminary, Con- 
cordia of Springfield, Ill., is a theolog- 
ical conservative who holds that the 
Bible is error-free and that such stories 
eee Exodus must be taken at face 
value. 


Under grilling from Preus, Ehlen 


iy 


it 


said that he accepts the Bible as the 
word of God, but that he takes as fac- 
tual only what the Bible intends feet 
sent as factual, a qualification that I reus 
labels a “hermeneutical cop-out. The 
board voted not to rehire Ehlen. But 
after the faculty and alumni protested, 
the board backed down and gave Eh- 
len another contract, without tenure. 

Preus was not satisfied. This month 
he sent all Missouri Synod pastors and 
teachers his own five-page set of theo- 
logical principles. In a, covering letter 
Preus postulated a sort of Domino The- 
ory; “It is only a short step from a de- 
nial of the miraculous elements sur- 
rounding the greatest redemptive act of- 
the Old Testament (the Exodus) to a de- 
nial of . . . the miracles of the incar- 
nation of our Lord Jesus Christ and His 
Resurrection from the dead.” 

Claiming that the church constitu- 
tion gives him jurisdiction over the doc- 
trinal purity of all church employees, 
Preus also bypassed the seminary board 
and ordered seminary President John 
Tietjen to prevent Ehlen from teaching 
any Bible courses. “It was known all 
over the church that a man had denied 
the facticity of certain miracles, I felt I 
had to do something,” Preus explains. 
“We've had constant unrest.” Tietjen 
tossed the order back to the board, 
which met last week without resolving 
the impasse. 

Meanwhile the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools has sent a 
team to the Concordia campus to de- 
termine whether the seminary’s accred- 
itation should be withdrawn. The 
A.A.T.S. does not enforce academic 
freedom as such, but it insists that theo- 
logical discipline be handled by a sem- 
inary’s board and not by church offi- 
cials. Regardless of whether Preus takes 
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j he gu university (TIME, a 
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ee rampionship. Lo, last week 
DSA fewas Oral Roberts University in the 
j verfinals of the National Invitation 
; Been at Manhattan's Madison 
mre Garden. During the game be- 
0.R.U. and St. John’s University, 
3, a maig lohn’s star Mel Davis had to be car- 
ing foragido the courts with torn tendons in 
dent [right knee. Good Samaritan Roberts 
into the St. John’s dressing room 
Wier a three-minute prayer. “He’s a 
aiplayer, but above all he’s a human 
hat needs Your help,” he intoned 
shand on Davis’ knee. “J ask You 

rehim to the game.” 
But for Roberts, the evening’s re- 
ere less than miraculous all the 
jaround. Davis was whisked away 
 denonafMambulance, and St. John’s went 
usiasticiap Whip O.R.U, 94-78. Davis, a Bap- 
+ (2,000i#4ter mused from his hospital bed: 
iterprise “i eieve what I've heard about Oral 
wand ifti. If I had been more conscious 
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ical Association disagrees. ing i 
the A.M.A. Journal ee me ponpe 
yearlong study of medical manpower 
Henry Mason of the association's de- 
partment of undergraduate medical ed- 
ucation concludes that the problem is 
not scarcity but uneven distribution. In 
South Dakota, for example, there is only 
One internist for every 12,813 people. 
In 18 states, there is only one pedia- 
trician for each 20,000. Obstetrician-gy- 
necologists are also unevenly distribut- 
ed; while the national median is 1 to 
11,915, the ratio in ten states is only | 
to 20,000. There is also some overabun- 
dance, for example, one general surgeon 
for every 7,554 people in the U.S. to- 
day. (By contrast, the optimum general- 
surgeon-to-population ratio in prepaid 
group health plans ranges from | to 
10,000 to 1 to 17,000.) Thus simply 
training more doctors will not solve the 
nation’s medical dilemma. Instead, as 
an A.M.A. editorial states, medical 
schools should persuade more students 
to forgo glamour specialties like surgery 
in favor of those in which they can be 
better employed. 

> Metaphysics aside, just how dirty 
is money? Filthy indeed, according to 
a report by two doctors at the Univer- 
sity of Louisville School of Medicine. 
Writing in the A.M.A. Journal, Drs. Ber- 
el Abrams and Norton Waterman re- 
port that money carries copious quan- 
tities of potentially harmful bacteria. 
They base their conclusion on analysis 
of 150 coins worth. $13.47. and 50 bills 
totaling $150. The coins were relatively 
clean; only 13.3% yielded common 
bacteria like Staphylococcus. But 42% 
of the bills carried that type as well as 
Escherichia coli, To avoid contamina- 
tion by cash, the Louisville researchers 
suggest that people get rid of their mon- 
ey rapidly, something that few have 
trouble doing today. In’ order to. con- 
tinue their research, the doctors have 
agreed to accept and examine any cur- 
rency sent them—and ‘o safely dispose 
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then to draw the liquid out. Cells from 
the uterine lining carried out in the so- 
lution can then be analyzed microscop- 
ically. Tested on 305 patients at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Lying-In Hospital, 
the washer proved simple and painless 
enough to be used in a physician’s of- 
fice. In all but seven cases, the samples 
were adequate for testing. 
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WOODCUT OF 16TH CENTURY TREPHINING 
Freeing the demons. 


Psychosurgery Returns 


Psychosurgery, or modification of 
the brain to alter or control some as- 
pect of personality, is an ancient op- 
eration. Trephining (opening the skull) 
was performed in Peru 12,000 years 
ago, probably to let out suspected de- 
mons; 14th century anatomy texts con- 
tain instructions for similar operations. 
Except for a brief. period during the 
1940s and 1950s, psychosurgery has 
never won wide acceptance in the U.S. 
and for good reason. Lobotomies, op- 
erations to lessen severe abnormal anx- 
iety by severing nerve connections in 
the brain, resulted in improvement only 
half the time, and turned many patients 
into human vegetables. è 

Now, psychosurgery appears to be 
undergoing a renaissance. Though var- 
ious old-style lobotomies have been 
abandoned, some doctors are turning 
once more to surgery to control the 
emotions. Using newly developed or re- 
fined techniques, they have been oper- 
ating On areas of the brain believed to 
control specific emotions or responses. 
Furthermore, they seem to be meeting 
with some success. 

_ What has made revival possi- 


ble is a better understanding of the brain 
itself. As neurologists recognized the 
drawbacks of lobotomy, they began to 
shift their attention to the limbic sys- 
tem {which has diffuse interconnections 
throughout the brain), theorizing that 
it Was somehow connected with mood 
and behavior. Others found that psy- 
chomotor epilepsy—a condition that 
can result from injury and makes some 
of its victims violently and uncontrol- 
lably aggressive—is often accompanied 
by the presence of tiny epileptic foci, 
Or small scars, in the temporal lobe. 
Some doctors concentrated on the 
amygdala, a small, almond-shaped body 
whose removal appears to curb aggres- 
sive behavior. 
This knowledge led to a whole se- 


ior; out of 56, all but a few became 

i calm. 
eet of the doctors who eas 
psychosurgery are enthusiastic a ah 
but believe it is A Se ee Bal- 

any agree with Dr. H. i 
pare ite of Massachusetts Gener 
Hospital that “the brain is no Jonger a 
sacred organ, excluded from Sae a 
therapy because it supposedly a 
the human soul.” But few believe : 
psychosurgery should be performe 
ly. 

eRe Theodore Kurze, chief of neu- 
rosurgery at Los Angeles County-Uni- 
versity of Southern California Medical 
Center, feels that such operations 
should be attempted only after more 
conventional approaches like psychia- 
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“ties of new operations. Dr. Glenn 
Meyer, a University of Texas neuro- 
Surgeon, reports good results with a 
process called cingulotomy. Boring 
holes in the skull, he uses an electric cur. 
rent to cauterize and destroy bundles 
of nerve cells that connect various parts 
of the limbic lobe, or feeling brain. Per- 
formed on 59 patients, some of them 
schizophrenics or chronic alcoholics, 
the operation has produced a vast im- 
provement in half, slight improvement 
in a fourth and no detectable change 
in the others. 

Dr. Vernon Mark and Dr. Frank Er- 

vin, of Harvard Medical School, use a 

different operation. Part of the amyg- 

dala was removed in 13 patients, all of 
whom suffered from periodic seizures 
of violent, even homicidal rage: One of 
the patients has had no rage attacks or 
eizures in more than three years, four 
lave had only mild attacks, and one has 
ipparently not improved; it is too early 
assess the results in the other seven 

. Dr. Keiji Sano, head of neuro- 
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try, shock treatment and drugs have 
failed to help the patient, and then only 
on patients who are dangerous to oth- 
ers or themselves. He also thinks such 
Operations are justifiable to help pa- 
tients to bear the pain of incurable dis- 
eases like cancer. “It makes the patient 
suffer less,” he says, “but it’s very dis- 
turbing because some of these proce- 
dures change the personality.” 

There are those who believe that 
brain surgery has sinister implications. 
Dr. Peter Breggin, a Washington, D.C., 
psychiatrist, thinks that any Operation 
that alters the personality partially kills 
the individual and should therefore be 
outlawed. He also suggests that doctors 
are Operating on the €motions, indis- 
criminately calming down prisoners, 
mental patients and hyperkinetic chil- 
dren to make them easier to handle, and 
tranquilizing neurotic housewives, 

But doctors are fully aware of the 
potential dangers and abuses of psycho- 
surgery; some reputable neurosurgeons 
avoid it entirely. Mark and Ervin op- 
erate on fewer than 1% of the patients 
referred to them for that kind of op- 
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Bach-Zelewsky, 73, the 
eral responsible for crush 
resistance; of heart disease: in Me 
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pages, Simon & Schuster. $7.50. 
lenciaga 
pe Tean Larry McMurtry is much 
lencia, ṣii Known for the movies made from 
„rman, Baton than for the books them- 
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e is chronicles the 
of Danny Deck, a 
udent at Rice Uni- 
and a writer. Danny 
the abruptness with 
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a Cy m Y 
n Pa ugh, es he has seen his 
rer od, fal / Random House 
ed Com EN in love with two 


qoleted a wary tour of 
Ornia, 


Es 
a rom West Texas cat- 


tle-handling stock. 


s neve bee 
He as 
any place he could 


not drive to, andhe 
loves the road and his car. He is also 
hooked on trashy highway food: butter 
rum Life Savers. Peanut Planks. cheap 
cheeseburgers. A brief. miserable mar- 
riage does not alter his Open approach 
to life, nor does he fall for the blan- 
dishments of publishers and movie pro- 
ducers—although they give McMurtry 
a chance to kid literary parties and Hol- 
lywood editing methods. 
lhe book is really a series of leave- 
takings—from Rice, student friends and 
Texas, later from his wife, and his mis- 
tress and California. Its best sequence 
concerns Danny’s compulsive trip back 
to the remotest personal past he has. 
He visits the ruined demesne of Uncle 
L, who is a mean and misanthropic 92 
yoked to an equally mean woman who 
wants to inherit his land. Having no re- 
gard for cattle, Uncle L has a herd of 
camels instead, along with spotted pigs, 
molting turkeys and a buffalo cow. Un- 
cle L is a living figment—as well as a 
caricature—of the old, wild American 
dream. He still expects to encounter his 
hero, Emiliano Zapata, before he dies. 
Every night he searches the range for 
him and keeps a bag of gold handy for 
the meeting. 

The gigantic past and the constrict- 
ed present are alternating currents in 
the novel, and McMurtry is ambivalent 
about both. In an essay, he once called 
himself the victim of “a contradiction 
of attractions. I am critical of the past, 
yet attracted to it; and though I am 
even more critical of the present. | am 
also quite clearly attracted to it.” That 
kind of ambivalence can nourish a nov- 
elist able to explore its consequences. 
If, in addition, his natural subject is 
Texas, it can be as tough and sustain- 
ing as the jerky drying on Uncle L's 
clothesline. a Martha Duffy 
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CITIZEN NADER 
by CHARLES McCARRY 


335 pages. Saturday Review Press. 
$7.95. 


“I cannot decide,” Charles McCarry 
lamented in mid-manuscript, “whether 
Ralph Nader is Jesus Christ or the Man- 
churian Candidate.” The pity is that 
McCarry and others fail to sense that 
Nader is—and need be—neither. 

In this literate, first full-length bi- 
ography, McCarry dutifully confronts 
the standard assortment of Nader par- 
adoxes. How explain a man who earns 
$200,000 a year. but lives on $5,000? 
Who assails even his former allies if 
they fall short of his exacting and pee- 
vish standards? Who refuses to drive a 
car, cheer the Redskins. make the cock- 
tail parties, settle in suburbia, come to 
dinner, or allow visitors into his board- 
inghouse? But McCarry never comes 
close to defining his subject, in part be- 
cause he never understands the consum- 
ing and monastic role—as Public Cit- 
izen—that Nader has assigned himself. 

Nader was abruptly transformed 
into a national celebrity quite by mis- 
chance. After Unsafe at Any Speed. 

G.M. foolishly set detectives on the trail 
of its obscure critic. When a Senate sub- 
committee aired this Goliath v. David 
melodrama, Nader became a hero of 
just about everybody who feels op- 
pressed by a formless, corporate “they.” 

Nader has busily progressed from 
attacking defective autos (millions of 
which have been recalled as a direct re- 
sult of his activities) to denouncing the 
filth in meat-packing plants, which was 
still sickeningly pervasive 60 years af- 
ter Upton Sinclair's The Jungle. Nader's 
list of targets expands steadily: harm- 
ful food additives, explosion-prone nat- 
ural-gas pipelines, radiation emissions 
from color television sets, unwholesome 
poultry, polluted water and air, bureau- 
cratic sloth, corporate oligopoly, labor- 
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writes: “Nothing can reconcile Nader 
to the time lag between the expression 
of his outrage and the obliteration of 
its cause. He is never satisfied. . .” 
When other critics question Nader's 
authority to investigate corporation ex- 
ecutives or public officeholders, he wea- 
rily responds: “A couple of thousand 
years ago in Athens, a man could get 
up in the morning, wander around the 
city and inquire into matters affecting 
his well-being and that of his fellow cit- 
izens. No one asked him: ‘Who ya 
with? ” One suspects that Charles Mc- 
Carry would have. uHays Gorey 


BEATRICE LILLIE IN 1963 


Blithe Spirit 

EVERY OTHER INCH A LADY 

by BEATRICE LILLIE, with JOHN PHILIP and 
JAMES BROUGH 

360 pages. Doubleday. $7.95. 


There might be Dayak matrons in 
the forests of Borneo, Noel Coward 
Once wrote, who would reduce you to 
helpless laughter. There might also be 
unspeakably hilarious female Pygmies 
in the jungles of the Congo. But in our 

- civilization, he concluded, Bea Lillie 
must be the funniest woman alive. 

Few who have seen her, offstage as 
well as on, are likely to disagree. When 
an errant pigeon flew in her apartment 
window, what could she do but ask, 
“Any messages?” When a waiter at 
Buckingham Palace spilled hot soup 
down her neck, her retort was, of course, 
“Never darken my Dior again.” Miss 
Lillie, in fact, has long since passed into 
a sort of performers’ nirvana and be- 
come a model for zany aunts and dow- 
agers. She was, the various authors have 
told her, the inspiration for Mary Pop- 
pins, Auntie Mame and Madame Ar- 
Catiin Blithe Spirit. 

The lady’s own life has often been 
less than blithe. Her one marriage, to 
Sir Robert Peel—a reckless spendthrift 
descended from the Prime Minister who 
gave his nickname “Bobby” to the Eng- 
lish policeman—ended unhappily. Her 
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one child, the last Sir Robert, died when 
his ship was hit by Japanese bombs in 
1942. She apparently never considered 
remarrying and spurned no less a fig- 
ure than Clark Gable. “ “You lost your 
son, I lost my wife,’ ” she quotes Gable 
as saying. “ ‘Why don’t we get married? 
I didn’t see the logic, to be perfectly 
frank ...Sucha lovely man, too.” : 
Beatrice Lillie is now 73. What is 
she like, personally? Unfortunately, the 
reader does not really know after fin- 
ishing her autobiography, which tells 
too little too long. Unfortunately, too, 
her humorous style—or is it her collab- 
orators’2—is only fitfully amusing in 
print. Beatrice Lillie is undoubtedly the 
funniest woman alive. But those who 
have not seen her will have to take it 
on faith. a Gerald Clarke 


Fiddling in Old Rome 


THE CONSPIRACY 
by JOHN HERSEY 
274 pages. Knopf. $6.95. 


To Tim Foote, Books Editor, from Otto 
Friedrich, book reviewer: 

That Hersey novel is really pretty 
bad. It’s about an unsuccessful conspir- 
acy to murder Nero, but for some un- 
fathomable reason he has chosen to 
write it entirely as a series of documents, 
mostly memos between two police of- 
ficials known only as Tigellinus and 
Paenus. Even at times of high crisis they. 
stop to send each other long memoran- 
da ina kind of pseudo Latin, using terms 
like “the fourth night hour.” And they 
consistently refer to Nero as Himself. 
Do we really need a review? 


To Friedrich from Foote: 

Keep to essentials. Hersey’s book is 
about power. He’s been a housemaster 
or whatever at Yale, and they’re very 
keen on power up there. He has also 
won a Pulitzer Prize, and it seems rath- 
er unprofessional to ignore his new 
book. I thought you were interested in 
history. Doesn’t a novel about Nero in- 
spire any interesting ideas? 


To Foote from Friedrich: 

I wonder why American journalists 
keep trying to write about Rome as 
though it provided some very significant 
analogy to America. Remember John 
Gunther producing that book about Jul- 
ius Caesar? Teddy White wrote a play, 
too, about crossing the Rubicon. Even 
Hemingway, in the midst of covering 
the Spanish Civil War, wrote a gro- 
tesque playlet about the three Roman 
soldiers who had just crucified Christ. 
One of them keeps repeating, “I tell you, 
he was pretty good in there today.” 

Maybe I could get this review start- 
ed by recalling that at 17 I tried an ad- 
aptation—in blank verse—of Racine’s 
Britannicus. 


To Friedrich from Foote: 
Forget Britannicus. TIME rarely 
uses the first person singular, even in 


bylined reviews. Better stick k 
0 
S deadline t 


Nero and power. Th 
Tuesday. 


To Foote from Friedrich: 

The trouble with writin 
sey, Nero and power jg thant 
doesn’t really seem to know l Hy 
power. Remember that Whi chal 
party back in 1965 when Ly Ae 
son invited in a bunch of At 
and a lot of them tried eS. 
how to protest the Viet Nam W 
sey’s solution was to read alee 
excerpts from his book on Hiroe 

Two of the main COnspirato Oshin 
book are Seneca and his ne na 
can the poet. The two police Sa 
keep passing along intercepted E 
of letters between Seneca and Copi 
and the two writers keep hackin x 
at the question “What is a writen 
sponsibility?” Seneca Says, “A Sp 
cannot change the world: his duty 
describe it.” Then there’s the chief 
lice official, Tigellinus, who san! 
writer has no responsibilities, fo, | 
sponsibilities are the burden of pon 
He is, at best, an entertainer, like gj 
trained bear we saw nodding its he 
and catching apples in its mouth theoi 
er evening.” Lucan is the angry mi 
tant, arguing that a writer “musta 
swer to the future.” But Lucan ist 
one who finally betrays the conspira 
largely out of vanity, which seemsi 
be historically untrue—so what is tt 
sey trying to tell us about the writ! 
responsibility? 


To Friedrich from Foote: 

What is their motto in New Haii 
Lux et Vanitas? Maybe Hersey ist 
ing ironic in his use of memos betvé 
police officials, though Yalemen aret 
noted for a sense of irony. The d 
line is still next Tuesday. As Tigel 
often says, “This is a command. 
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el See “Made in Australia on products ranging from 
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Agricultural equipment ji 
Engineering machinery | 
Power and hand tools | 
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In fact, the IH parts you buy 
today can be even better than 
original parts. Improvements 
in materials, metal alloys or in 
manufacturing methods may 
have been made since you 
purchased your equipment. 
Only your IH distributor 
carries an ample stock of IH 
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f/Notall the Mormon brethren “choke” on 
fords Brother Anderson. And I am proud 
that lam one who does not. I have known 
Anderson as his student and his friend for 
far. 
} Hepreached from the pulpit the doctrine 
i lie teachings of his beloved faith with the 
nry zeal and uncompromising ardor that 
Em uses to denounce dishonesty and big- 
Hsherever he finds them. 
i y el ai fo see the showman in 
i fale ze us imitations, But, like all 
by “lng men, he is not blind to the 
5 j at beset mankind and the imper- 
y aca vio manage its systems. 
RER. OOLLEY 
} “nneapolis 
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No Call for the Victor 


Sir / You report that Mrs. Martha Mitchell 
wife of the former Attorney General, called Il- 
linois State's Attorney Edward Hanrahan after 
the Illinois primary to congratulate him on his 
victory [April 3]. That report is erroneous. Mrs. 
Mitchell did not call Mr. Hanrahan on his vic- 
tory or for any other purpose. l 

DEVAN L. SHUMWAY 

Director of Public Relations 

Committee for the Re-Election of the 

President 

Washington, D.C 


a TIME is glad to learn about one noctur- 
nal telephone call Mrs. Mitchell did not 
make. However, someone who said she was 
Martha Mitchell did place the call as re- 
ported, person to person from Washington, 
and Mr. Hanrahan spoke with her in all 
good faith and credulity. 


Wallace’s Business 


Sir / I found several of your remarks concern- 
ing George Wallace and his wife [March 27] 
rather crude and distasteful. While Mr. Wal- 
lace is not one of my favorite people, I do be- 
lieve that he deserves respect, and that remarks 
concerning his wife should also be made with re- 
spect and good taste. I feel his phlegm is his 
business and not the whole nation’s 

SALLY WALLACE 

Auburn, Ala. 


Sir / Regarding the recent victory of George 
Wallace in the Florida Democratic primary, I 
have found that the attitude of most Florida 
young people is not like that of their prejudiced 
parents. Because of forced busing, the students 
in my high school have lost virtually all racial 
prejudice, and most new friends are not even re- 
ferred to as “black” or “white.” Most of us 
would agree that busing has been more bene- 
ficial to our school than a continued state of seg- 
regation would have been. 

BETH PARKER 

Tampa, Fla. 


Auto Worship 


Sir / Los Angeles is not the only place in Amer- 
ica where life revolves around the autamen 
[April 3]. Wherever automobiles can be oun i 
there will be found a breed of unique an 
strangely happy people to customize, Wors ip 
and oe A the automobile and a cony 
pletely depersonalized ogc One acu 
er to becoming a reality. TI ere r Ore 
product that stimulates (he A ence ean 
ality, pride, imagination, I 

P abas more than the automobile. 

DANIEL R, POTTER 

Johnson City, Tenn- 


Equal Rights 


Sir / I hope no one 
sion that Senator Er ne 
of North Carolina on the 
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Suh represents the women 
qual Rights Amend- 
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_ (BLOCK LETTERS, please) 


Name (first) 


i esn’t! Personally, I find 
ment [April 3]. He doesn’t! i T fin 
the He and fact of young men being maimed 
and killed by war just as disgusting and ob- 
scene as that of women being maimed and 
killed. P PR 
If it takes the threat of drafting girls to 
bring home to the war-happy the horror and ob- 
scenity of unjustified wars, then if this amend- 
ment never did another thing it would have well 
justified its existence. 3 
? I think I speak for my sisters as well as my- 
self when I say we're mature enough to accept 
and expect equal responsibilities with equal 
privileges. 

PAT SINGLETARY 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Sir / Somehow | feel that combat men of wars 
both past and present will not welcome Sen- 
ator Ervin’s estimate of their worth with great 
enthusiasm. 

DARRYL L. NORTH 

New York City 


Frosty Welcome 


Sir / To the people of the Aduntusan Society 
[March 27]: Don’t send your witless, shiftless 
spawn up here. We Alaskans came here years 
ago because we were tired of being your maids 
and chauffeurs. So if you think we treat the 
poor wolf badly, such treatment will seem gen- 
tle to the way I, for one, will handle any of 
your brainless children if I catch them camp- 
ing on my property. 

(MRS.) AMIE BENSON 

Fairbanks, Alaska 


Coinfusion 


Sir / Student of sign language Henry Dreyfuss 
[April 3], upon landing in Moscow, would also 
be able to recognize the value of Russian coins 
because, like the coins of most nations, they 
show their value in figures (5, 10, 15, etc.). U.S. 
coins lack this sensible feature. 

HOWARD D. KELLEY 

Kingston, Pa. 


For Want of the Film 


Sir/In your article “Littlest Black Box” 
[March 27], reviewing the new Kodak Pocket 
Instamatic cameras, you mention that among 
others, ““Germany’s Minox” has never met the 
challenge of coming up with a film that would 
produce color prints of sufficient sharpness. 

Isn’t that-like saying that Mercedes-Benz 
has never come up with a gasoline that would 
make its cars run 100 miles per gallon? 

While Minox came up with the idea and 
execution of a superb ultraminiature precision 
camera 34 years ago which is still unsurpassed 
today, it had to rely on the world’s foremost 
film manufacturers to provide the best possible 
film for its tiny (8mm. by 1 Imm.) negatives. 

Kodak’s achievement, as Kodak’s presi- 
dent pointed out, was in “coming up with the 
right film.” As soon as this film is offered in 
Minox cartridges, the Minox lens (now even 
used for microfilming) will do the rest. 

KURT W. LUHN 

Vice President 

Minox USA 

Woodside, N.Y. 


Unfair, Unfeeling? 


Sir / I find Judge Turner’s decision to keep the 
Gabriel children in the U.S. instead of allowing 
them to go to Czechoslovakia [March 27] most 
disquieting. 

Apparently, circumstances in California 
were far from conducive to allowing the chil- 
dren’s mother to establish any kind of free, con- 
clusive relationship with her children, She had 


been separated from them f 4 
foster parents and the co. four y k 
worked against her, which a amuni 
munigared to the children Must have 
t seems possible to ;, ` 
ta has been arrogantly. ar that Moth. 
ingly—treated by those w lyy 7 
over her through her childre no 
KATHARINE J. SCHRA S 
New Haven 
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A Baby Walking 


Sir / Your correspondent Wili 
comment on the state of affair an 
[April 3] is premature. Harding Bangla 
have passed since that country uals 
pendence after a bloody war wig t 
army. Pakistan robbed Banglades, at 
thing it had and left an j esh of 
a few million proud and d 
Mujib will have to build 
scratch. In its struggle to be 
cratic nation, Bangladesh nee 
erosity, understanding and 5 
To expect it to solve all its mult 
lems in four months’ time is as ten 
hope that a four-month-old baby vill 
walk on his own. IF 
PRADEEP PATNAIK 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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No Wish to Remember 


Sir / The letter by W.C. Cavin [March 2s pai 
incredible. Having lived and worked in 
during the Nationalist regime, I am sug 
Chinese masses would never want to remesh 
pre-Communist China. I arrived in Chins 
a medical mission in 1945, when an old miss 
ary physician was leaving. His parting rns 
“Nothing has changed in China in the 
years; the masses are still born in rags anddtifrsy 
rags, and although the peasants are industr 
the roads are still crowded with beggin sal 
hungry children abandoned because fanšfarten: Isabel | 
cannot feed them.” oy 
Because of an outbreak of cholera, lu ' 
sent to Shantung province, where I wastes Hey Du, 
Communist control for a year. Peasants fft Quinn; C 


not wearing silk kimonos, but people haddi ORNS 
cotton clothing; there were no beggars or Bai car (Chief 
on the road, children were well-nourste’ Seed Jockson, R 
with pride the villagers showed you the ander 
where the children were getting an ê ne 
do not say China is utopia. Bitte 
loitation by their own people pent & nie 
Pid MeN big business, the Chine abel nate 
certainly have no wish to remember pretis 
munist China. 
CATHARINE D: LEALTAD, MD- 
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conservative. After I vieweS ne ait 
with Barry Goldwater oe he 3 
that she leans neither left 
middle-of-the-roader. 
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es B. Bear WEY is Homo sapiens such a murderous species? Mayhem 
among gangsters crests periodically, like seasonal floods, to set- 
tle grudges or to clarify title to racket real estate. Less organized kill- 
Ing is random and constant—and more difficult to pin down. Our 
res cover story and Essay this week discuss both kinds, analyzing the 
GNG dM. Seomon skein of gang murders in New York and the deep-seated psychol- 
a Fase Ons ogy of violence that has no home town. 
ett Rioeb, Peter Bird Martin, Jason McManus, Correspondents James Willwerth and Sandy Smith reported from 
ft the New York firing line, and from their own experience as thug 
watchers. Willwerth’s first brush with the Mob dates back to 1969, 
5 gachmon, Edwin Bolwell Clell Bryant, Gilbert when an anonymous phone call took him from Manhattan to Tuc- 
Y Gerald Clarke, Spence p arasen lam Dost, son, Ariz., and a three-hour interview with a confidant of Family 
lee 99% Kolem, Stefan Kanfer, Ray Kennedy, Ed Man Joe Bonanno. His article appeared with our cover story on the 
n forn E Smith, David B. Tinnin, Edwin G. Warner. Mafia (TIME, Aug. 22, 1969) 
’ ° emy ` WALTER DARAN 
NG EDTIORS s rnes, william Bender, Patricia Bloke, Jay Cocks, Last summer Willwerth re- 
mM hariho M Duffy José N- oes Bob McCabe, Bryant S: ported on the shooting of Joe 
Jo M Morrison, Mark Nichols, B. J. Phillips, James Colombo. 


ames F. Simon, Robert Stewart, Peter Stoler, i 
Last week Willwerth 


PaESEARCHERS ans Gordon (Deputy) again found himself in un- 
patvego Ch cla B. Badger, Marta A. Fitzgerald, Dorothy Hay- usual company. On his way 
paiono Serr rud, Margaret G. Boeth, Dorothea Bourne, Nancy to the funeral of Joseph 
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i tricia Gordon, Harriet Heck, Anne Hopkins, A 
Esai, Patricio Newman, Amelia North, Sue Raffety, Gallo, he maneuvered a 


a K. Sanchez, Betty Suyker, F. Sydnor Vanderschmidt, small rented car into the cor- 


ie T, Zadikov. f 
ADNan Baum tege of black limousines. 


Diona Crosbie k Then a carload of Gallo’s as- 
H sociates came alongside and 
ry Thermo, ordered Willwerth off the 
nevieve Wilson, Linda Young. ` 
oy Howden (Copy Desk). road. He made it to the cem- 


Sa Jackson {Chief John M. Cavanagh, David P, Wyland (Deputies), etery anyway; Visiting the 
4}{Dopkin (Color Director), Production Staff: Alton L Clingen, Erwin scene of the Gallo killing, 


anel Delgado; Agustin Lamboy, Austin Metze, Leonard Umbertos Clam House, he 
was warned in gruff terms by 


eneve, David Merrill, (Assistant Art Directors); Rosemary L Frank the hefty proprietor to avoid  WILLWERTH & SMITH 


layout Staff: Burjor Nargolwala, Anth libardi, Michael C. ` “ » 
Hops and harea a Donan Viccent Puglisi, osen ‘Arnon, Map any use of his name. Then, 


rien: sobel Lenkiewicz; Nina W. Lihn. says Willwerth, “he took my name down for future reference. 


holera, 1ft Diziat Picture Editor); Eugene F. Coyle (Deputy); Deborah Pierce, Resident Mobologist Sandy Smith is a thoroughly practiced ob- 


T was migo Sephenson (Assistant Picture Editors), Pictu hers: Evel 2 i k 2 i 
| wast HD, aie Halli Ncelesltors)a Picture Researcha Eeen server of gangsters’ weddings, wakes and other rituals. He has spent 
inn, Carol Saner, Nancy L. Smith, Elizabeth Statler, 20 years following his specialty and building up contacts on both sides 


of the badge. Smith believes that reporting on the underworld is less 

hazardous than covering labor disputes and not very different from 

other kinds of reporting. “You're only as good as your sources of in- 

ior iara YW Goodposter, Richard L Duncan, David formation,” he says. “In this particular field, the sources are just more 
icher Hera Gorey, Jerry Honnfi, Faul R Hathaway difficult to come by.” Smith dug hard to find out what was going on 
Jerald L Schecter, Mark Sulhan, Arto; White, Chicago: among the contending hostiles and where it might lead. From his and 


ski Ted Hall, Joseph N: Boyce, William Friedman, Willwerth’s reports, Lance Morrow wrote the cover story. 
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Cory, Ma eerk: Frank Mech Ch Soene wiliam pects of violent behavior. To examine this peculiar—and seemingly 
fmkins James Wikwertt Aifa Sged N; Osing, Sondy _ growing—pathology, she drew on the views of psychiatrists, psychol- 
ne Stacks, Ruth Mehrtens Galvin, Robert Lewis, Philip ogists and other experts. “Our aim,” says Senior Editor Leon Jaroff, 
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meal Delaney, Karsten’ Prager United Nation “is to place the gang killings in their proper perspective, as a dramatic 
but small part of a much larger phenomenon. 
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THE WAR 


Escalation inthe Air Ordeal on the Groun 


UDDENLY, it seemed almost like 

1968 all over again. Once more, 
waves of U.S. aircraft—B-52s and car- 
rier-based fighter-bombers—swept into 
the heart of North Viet Nam on heavy 
bombing raids. Their main target this 
time: the port of Haiphong, which had 
been off limits for U.S. planes since 
President Lyndon Johnson cut back the 
bombing of North Viet Nam four years 
ago. The planes dropped their bomb 
loads on fuel dumps, warehouses and 
other military supply facilities. On 
Sunday, Air Force, Navy and Marine 
fighter-bombers struck POL depots on 
the outskirts of Hanoi. Two U.S. planes 
were shot down. 


ARVN PARATROOPERS UNDER ATTACK 
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It was a major new escalation of 


the war, and a high-risk gamble by Pres- 
ident Nixon—one that he had been re- 
juctant to take. Inescapably, it was a 
blow of retribution; the U.S. said that 
its new thrust northward was prompted 
by North Viet Nam's “mass invasion” 
of the South. The military justification 
was that Haiphong is the North’s en- 
trepot for war supplies. But those sup- 
plies cannot affect the war between now 
and the start of the rainy season next 
month, when military activity slows 
down anyway. Thus the only strictly 
military advantage of the bombing was 
to slow the movement of supplies south- 
ward for any new North Vietnamese of- 
fensive seven months from now, when 
the rainy season ends. 

The diplomatic impact was strong. 
The main target of U.S. diplomacy last 
week had been the Soviet Union, which 
has furnished Hanoi with its missiles, 
its artillery and its 500 tanks (about 200 
of them in use in the South). In a speech 
delivered in Ottawa earlier in the week, 
Nixon had given Moscow an oblique 
warning that “great powers cannot 
avoid the responsibility for the use of 
arms by those to whom they give them.” 
In fact, it is unlikely that the Soviets de- 
liberately equipped Hanoi for an inva- 
sion of South Viet Nam; most of the 
arms were apparently intended for 
North Viet Nam’s defense. There is lit- 
tle reason to believe that Moscow could 
force North Viet Nam to curb its of- 
fensive, even if it wanted to try. As the 
US. has learned after more than a dec- 
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ade of war, Hanoi has if 
own. 
Now, by ordering the bomb; 
on has acutely embarrassed Ne 
sians, who have no choice 5 the p, 
with indignation. Whether UL tO tes 
go so far as to revoke the Pre! v 
vitation to visit Moscow nat 
far more doubtful—and the 8 
Nixon’s gamble. In effect head ceg 
was betting that both sides we 
summit enough that the ee 
still welcome him on schedule 
> Tank Duels. On the groung; 
Viet Nam, the North Vietnan 
sive was in its third bloody ae 
was also beginning to look like oldi 
—very old times. In the craggy, “a [3 last W 
wastes of South Viet Namis nore ugh an N 
provinces, where the Communist di aincial ca, 
began, whole platoons of tanks dyepilt af Sale’ 
for the first time in this war. Fink 
south, in Binh Long province, wherifteRE W€ 
main fighting flared, columns of trol! Se1ge4nt 
and vehicles crawled along a sun-bat anof the 
highway on their way to aid a ga 
under siege by the Communist i 


ments and artillery of General \faun by t 
ferdrive on 
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south Vie 


er, Colonel J. Ross Franklin. “ 
battle plan could have come from 
German, a Frenchman or an Engli 
man. They're leading with their 
try, supported by artillery and tan 
They have everything but air.” 

While airpower alone could n i 
make ARVN (the South Vietnam Up o| 
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army) a winner agains convoy c 
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ie e TINE Correspondent David DeVoss 
wea 3 swith the 20,000-man relief column 
aj South Vietnamese troops on High- 
Blast week as they tried to break 
han NVA blockade to reach the 
cial capital of An Loc, 60, miles 


Unist dri! € 
a tho Saigon. His report: 


nks duel 


r. Fan ngai 
whergfiERE were beaucoup VC,” said 


5 of troni Sergeant Lam Son, a twelve-year 
sun-batqeanof the ARVN 9th Regiment, who 
had been fortunate enough to es- 
rom Loc Ninh, the town that was 
aun by the North Vietnamese in 
tiveon An Loc. “They [the North 
mese] had about 30 tanks and 
_ “Gupi of us were killed. We kill many 
re fronfe they too strong.” When I met 
‘“ergeant, he was preparing to move 
yf bain toward the besieged city of 
fito, His unit was in the village of 
" e 30 miles south of An Loc, 
could nf" was being used as the base for 
jenaj dup of the relief column. 

mmuni pone entire day, a seemingly end- 
Bi of trucks poured into the 
TOAN eas troops from the 21st Di- 
on ely Stationed deep in the 

iy) e Delta, Everyone s d 
a excent for ime seemed con- 
Fees waitin merican helicop- 
US al fe to carry some high- 
ffont, ‘Th any observers to the 
ies the Vie, ll never win this war 
hoppers» ee let those guys 
a toward TAR Army captain, 
ckle ietn e dozing crew of a 
ae amese Air Force 
t. Youp S cant fight and 
never catch them in 
bi vee Just look at that,” 
“Utowa, dayacoPladen chopper 

‘ acant lariding pad. 
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6 i the column moved 
ion Chon Thanh, a lazy 
lai gio With thatched roofs 
Ple, oun and An Loc. The 
ef MON ta Ing the blithe fatal- 
beenio „many Vietnamese, 

Me Scare ying the show, “Some 
Ca “hur confessed Restau- 
L Ut not enough to leave. 
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ital of Hué or the city of i 
farther north, and it is aE AB 
Loc was to have been the seat of a pro- 
visional Viet Cong government. It 
should not have been a difficult target 
In Binh Long province, the chief ARVN 
force was the 10,000-man Sth Division 
a weak outfit that had been badly blood- 
ied by the North Vietnamese a year ago 
in Cambodia. Opposing it were two bat- 
tle-tested North Vietnamese divisions 
and an artillery regiment (some 20,000 
e 30,000 men) ranipped with Soviet 
eavy weapons, includi ‘ 

30 tanks, k igh he 

Early on, the Communists had cut 
a wide swath through Binh Long, “lib- 


hway 13: The Long Road to An Loc 


Some of the rich have taken their chil- 
dren to Saigon, but all the regular peo- 
ple stay.” Ca intended to stay and de- 
fend his reputation for serving the 
town’s best chao long (a soup concoct- 
ed of pork, noodles and vegetables). 

An unreal sense of well-being ex- 
tended even to a dark, sandbagged bur- 
row on the town’s south side where 
ARVN Major Tran Ai Quoc had set up 
a command post. As his battery of ra- 
dios crackled in the background, Quoc 
reported that the situation around the 
town was quiet. It had better be. His ret- 
inue of lieutenants and enlisted men had 
been drinking Ba Muoi Ba brand beer 
and De Kuyper créme de menthe. An 
attack then would have been a disaster. 


a 

The following day the Saigon press 
corps arrived to witness what they had 
been told would be a triumphal march 
to the north. The optimism was bol- 
stered by U.S. Major General James F. 
Hollingsworth, who dropped from the 
sky in his chopper (code name: Dyna- 
mite Six). “The North Vietnamese are 
trying to get back to Cambodia now,” he 
said. “We are going to kill ’em all before 
they get there. These NVA are like mice 
in a haystack.” Another U.S. adviser 
was less sanguine. “This is just like the 
First Battle of Bull Run,” he muttered, 
alluding to the civilian spectators and 
festive atmosphere that attended that 
Civil War engagement. 

That day the column moved about 
three miles. From atop an armored per- 
sonnel carrier, the landscape looked like 
the Oklahoma Panhandle—thigh-high 
dry yellow banana grass, and clumps 
of scraggly trees on either side of the 
road. Itwas an ideal terrain for U.S. aer- 
ial domination—or so itseemed. 

Suddenly the optimism and eupho- 
ria began to fade. VC sappers dynamit- 
ed a culvert on Highway 13, five miles 
north of Lai Khe, shattering the com- 


‘forting illusion that the road was safe. 


Two patrols of airborne troopers 
marching toward An Loc were badly 
mauled in ambushes. Then at 11 a.m. 


{$ 


erating” several hamlets and overrun- 
ning the 5th Division logistics base at 
Loc Ninh. Backed by their Soviet-made 
artillery and tanks, several thousand 
regulars of the North Vietnamese 5th 
and 9th Divisions then surrounded An 
Loc and its 12,000 defenders, who in- 
cluded a ranger battalion and remnants 
of two battered Sth Division regiments. 

As the Communist artillery began 
taking the city apart, President Nguyen 
Van Thieu took a hand in the effort to 
break the siege. He called up the 21st 
ARVN Division from the Mekong Del- 
ta, then sent it up Highway 13 behind 
his own palace guard, a crack 400-man 
paratroop battalion. The would-be “re- 
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ARVN RELIEF TROOPS ABOARD TRUCK 


the next day, enemy rockets and mor- 

tar shells pelted the column’s artillery. 
ARVN tanks blazed back furiously, but |, 
with little success. An ARVN tank was 

hit by a B-40 rocket and exploded into 

a blazing wreck. Tac air was called in, 
and for 40 minutes, VNAF Skyraiders, 
US. Air Force Phantoms and C-119 ‘ 
gunships bombed and strafed. Nobody 
knew if they hit anyone, but at least 
the mortars were silenced. 

In the ensuing lull, ARVN troopers 
scavenged sandbags from a bunker that 
had been blown apart by an enemy mor- 
tar round. Some soldiers dug their fox 
holes deeper while others stared impas- 
sively at the immobile grass. Over 
campfires fueled by empty ammunition 
boxes hung pots of homemade noodle- 
and-vegetable soup. 

“Beaucoup hot,” said one trooper, 
looking at the heat wayes rising from 
the asphalt highway, which was pitted 
and cracked from the mortar shelling. 

“Beaucoup VC,” we replied. 
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U.S. ADVISER WITH ARVN SOLDIER 


lief column” ground’ to a halt twelve 
miles from An Loc (see box, preceding 
page). Far more effective was the relief 
from the skies. U.S. Navy fighters, Air 
Force B-52 bombers and prop-driven 
Skyraiders skillfully piloted by South 
Vietnamese stopped several Commu- 
nist tanks dead in their tracks. When 
the ground attack began, the Commu- 
nists lost 25 more tanks in one 24-hour 
period, including 18 in fierce combat in- 
side theveity. At week’s end both sides 


were claiming victory, but the issue was 


still in doubt. 

An Loc was not ARVN’s only prob- 
lem last week. U.S. and South Vietnam- 
ese planes had to be diverted to the de- 
fense of the relief column, which was 


Strung out helplessly over a 13-mile 
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stretch of Highway 13. Farther north, 
in Military Region II (the vulnerable 
Central Highlands), a human wave of 
Communist troops swept an ARVN gar- 
rison from a fire base near Dak To, sug- 
gesting that an expected assault on the 
nearby city of Kontum was not far off, 
In Military Region I (the northernmost 
provinces), bloody fighting continued 
—as did the flow of Communist sup- 
plies through the DMZ. At Fire Base 
Bastogne near Hué, ARVN Ist Division 
troops ran so low on supplies after a 
long siege that they were fighting with 
arms and ammunition picked from en- 
emy dead. Meanwhile, terrorist activity 
increased all over South Viet Nam. For 
the first time in two years, rockets were 
fired at Saigon’s Tan Son Nhut airbase. 

At week’s end the North Vietnam-~ 
ese had clearly demonstrated the weak- 
ness of South Viet Nam’s border de- 
fenses. They. retained the military 
initiative, and they continued to hold 
large swatches of South Vietnamese ter- 
ritory. But they had not been able to 
take permanent hold of any important 
cities. Nor had the NVA been able to. 
bring about what the Hanoi daily Nhan 
Dan last week gloatingly described as 
“Nixon’s biggest nightmare—a Saigon 
puppet army battered everywhere and 
crumbling irremediably.” 

Except around An Loc, ARVN com- 
manders showed a reluctance to mount 
a sustained counteroffensive—a matter 
they left to the pilots. There were oc- 
casional scenes, too, of panicked sol- 
diers rushing to grab the skids of heli- 
copters as they pulled out of areas under 
fire. But to American military advisers 
present on the battlefields to provide lo- 
gistical information and encourage- 
ment, most of the South Vietnamese 
troops seemed tough and professional. 

in the north, Giap’s 35,000 troops 
were stalemated by ARVN defenders 
around Hué and Quang Tri, North of 
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are mostly econom- 
m from Washington’s at- 
gsince last August to shore up the 
fance of trade. Canada, which is 
largest trading partner, was 
dden decision to 
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; Washington, in turn, was an- 

last fall that the Canadians were 

ntto revalue their dollar. 
he Comnd although those particular issues are 
front. };moot, the atmosphere has been fur- 
th Vietnfs clouded by Treasury Secretary 
ing, aiqe}is Connally’s insistent demand that 
il thanefuva make certain. new economic 
Duildupciesions, notably a revision of the 
mbersitfiS Canada-U.S. auto pact giving 
ases in hada a bigger share of joint car pro- 
je four akon, So far, Ottawa has refused: to 
o other. and talks have bogged down in 
e Sarttfkling. American negotiators speak 
ds andeiragingly of Ottawa's “bush-league 
the gospon,” Trudeau has cracked that 
)0-plare i friends like Secretary Connally, 
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rective s! 


__ The Treasury demands added po- 
litical voltage to an atmosphere already 
charged with Canada’s perennial: wor- 
ries about U.S. “cultural imperialism” 
and its Impact on Canadians’ cherished 
separate identity. In addition, there are 
more Canadian fears about U.S. con- 
trol of its economy. American corpo- 
rations own 76.4% of Canada’s oil and 
coal resources, 99% of its oil refiner- 
ies, 58% of its manufacturing—and 
90% of all factories with more than 
5.000 employees. Moreover, Washing- 
ton has been pressing Ottawa to share 
“continental” energy supplies, particu- 
larly natural gas. Some Canadians have 
read this as an opening bid in a long- 
range determination by the USS. to take 
over their energy resources. 

Nixon’s mission last week was thus 
one of reassurance—aimed primarily 
not at settling specific differences but at 
improving the soured diplomatic tone. 
Mindful that a demonstrator got 
through police guards last October and 
grabbed visiting Soviet Premier Aleksei 
Kosygin, the Canadians took extraordi- 
nary precautions for’ Nixon's security. 
Plainclothes Mounties and U.S. Secret 
Servicemen even hosed down the mushy 
snowbanks near Parliament Hill, to 
eliminate the potential threat of snow- 
balls being hurled. 

In the context of Canadian’ con- 
cerns, Nixon’s speech to Parliament was 
weighted with more meaning than the 
usual rhetoric of presidential visits, and 
it seemed to hit exactly the right note. 
“It is time for us to recognize,” he de- 
clared, “that we have separate identi- 
ties, that we have significant differences, 
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tually, q 


espite differences in styles. 


and that nobody's interests are fur- 
thered when these realities are ob- 
scured. Each nation must define the na- 
ture of its own interests, decide the 
requirements of its own security, and 
determine the path of its own progress.” 

Nixon also took care to correct a 
public gaffe he had made last August, 
in inaccurately describing Japan as the 
U.S.’s largest trading partner. “Cana- 
da,” said Nixon, to the applause and 
then the laughter of the assembled 
M.P.s, “is the largest trading partner of 
the U.S. It is very important that that 
be noted in Japan too. * 

Despite the vast differences in their 
political and personal styles, Nixon and 
Trudeau have always been at ease with 
ach other intellectually. In private 
talks, they agreed to press their nego- 
tiators to reopen talks—stalled since last 
December—on the economic issues. 
They also traded travelers’ notes— 
Nixon on Peking, which has invited 
Trudeau for a visit, and Trudeau on 
Moscow, where he met Soviet Party 
Chief Leonid Brezhnev last spring. 

No presidential visit is complete 
without a signing ceremony, and nego- 
uators for both sides rushed to complete 
one important document in time: the 
five-year Great Lakes Water Quality 
Agreement that commits both govern- 
ments to initiate programs by 1975 
which would “restore and enhance” pol- 
luted waters from Lake Superior to the 
St. Lawrence River. Expanding on the 
theme, Nixon and Trudeau raised the 
possibility of a similar agreement cov- 
ering all the waters along the border 
—which would be more than ample rea- 
son for another presidential visit, if and 
when both men are re-elected. 


BRITAIN 


The War of Jenkins’ Aye 


When Parliament reconvened last 
week following an eleven-day holiday 
recess, the first act of Labor Party Dep- 
uty Leader Roy Jenkins was to seek out 
his leader, Harold Wilson. In a brief 
meeting at Wilson’s Commons office, 
Jenkins, 51, bluntly announced that he 
was resigning, both as deputy leader and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Labors 
shadow cabinet. He will return to the 
back benches in the House of Commons 
and there, freed from responsibility for 
maintaining party loyalty, he intends to 
continue his fight for British entry into 
the Common Market, an issue on which 
the Labor Party is badly splintered. 

Jenkins’ break with Wilson was 
quickly followed by the sympathetic 
resignations of seven other members of 
the Labor shadow cabinet, including 


* As Nixon corrected that clinker. he dropped an- 
other, smaller one. After tackling a passage of his 
speech in atrociously bad French, he apologized 
for his pronunciation of “a language I studied 37 
years ago.” He had asked his translator, Major 


General Vernon Walters, whether he could speak ` 


French in Ottawa, Nixon explained. and the Gen- 
eral had told him to go ahead “because you speak 
Freneh with a Canadian accent” 
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FORMER DEPUTY LEADER ROY JENKINS 


In a circus of gymnasts, consistency is the ultimate sin. 


Defense Experts George Thomson and 
Lord Chalfont. The stunning move shat- 
tered the façade of Labor unity and cast 
the party into its most vituperative in- 
tramural quarrel in two decades. 

For Britain’s delighted Tories, Jen- 
kins’ action has far-reaching conse- 
quences. It means that Prime Minister 
Edward Heath's Common Market legis- 
lation is now virtually certain to pass on 
schedule, helped along by a Jenkins-led 
labor bloc of pro-Europeans. It also 
means that Heath—no longer plagued 
by the danger of defeat over EEC legis- 
Jation—may call an early general elec- 
tion. British political observers expect 
that he may do so in the fall or, at the lat- 
est, next spring. If Heath can cut unem- 
ployment and show some success with 
his new Ulster policy, he seems virtual- 
ly certain to win. 

Shifted Ground. The personal bat- 
tle between Wilson and Jenkins has 
gradually heightened ever since the La- 
bor chief, as leader of the opposition, 
backed down on the position he-had tak- 
en as Prime Minister and decided to 
fight against the terms on which Heath 
proposed to bring Britain into the Com- 
mon Market. At first, Jenkins and other 
pro-Market Labor M.P.s went along, 
hoping to help Wilson secure a better 
deal for British entry. 

Eventually, they became convinced 
that Wilson, for political reasons, had 
actually shifted ground and opposed en- 
try itself. During the winter, the bicker- 
ing grew sharper over what TIME’s par- 

_liamentary correspondent, Honor Bal- 

four, calls “the twists and turns of 

~ Outrageous Wilson.” Five months ago, 

the Jenkins bloe’defied Wilson and par- 

ty discipline and sided with Heath 

(TIME, Nov. 8) on a crucial vote to keep 
his Common Market bill alive, 

Ever since, some parliamentary ob- 

ervers have been predicting an open 

between Wilson and Jenkins. 

liy brought it about was the re- 

of anti-Market Labor M.P.s 


Market, which might show that a major- 
ity of Britons were against it. Initially, 
Wilson opposed a referendum on con- 
stitutional grounds. After French Pres- 
ident Georges Pompidou called for a 
popular vote in France, which will take 
place next week, and after Heath sug- 
gested the possibility of a plebiscite on 
the Northern Ireland border issue, Wil- 
son again reversed his stand. He backed 
a proposal by the chairman of the par- 
ty’s national executive committee, An- 
thony Wedgwood Benn, that Labor sup- 
port a referendum amendment being 
moved by a small band of anti-Market 
Conservative M.P.s. 

Wilson apparently bought Wedg- 
wood Benn’s argument that if the ref- 
erendum amendment carried, Heath 
might be forced to call an election which 
Labor could win. The transparently po- 
litical motive of Wilson’s decision was 
too much for Jenkins, the Oxford-edu- 
cated son of a Welsh coal miner, whose 
recent speeches have often touched ‘on 
the need for Labor to address itself to 
the quality of British life. In a “Dear 
Harold” open letter following his Tesig- 
nation from the front bench, Jenkins op- 
posed what he called “government born 
out of opportunism.” Wrote he: “I want 
to see that future Labor governments 
have a clear sense of direction. This:con- 


stant shifting of the ground I cannot ac-- 


cept. Save in the very short term, it will 
be far more damaging to the Labor Par- 
ty than to the present government.” 
Jenkins’ defection threw Labor into 
disarray. In addition to the ranking par- 
ty leaders who decided to join him on 
the back benches last week, several oth- 
er M.P.s advised Wilson that they would 
Stay only if the waffling stopped. Un- 
fazed, Wilson filled shadow cabinet va- 
cancies with anti-Europeans, and other 
members from the left wing of the par- 
ty moved up to give Labor's front bench 
a leftist majority for the first time. The 
former spokesman on foreign and Com- 
monwealth affairs, Denis Healey, took 
Jenkins’ shadow Exchequer post. 
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LATIN AMERICA 
A State of Internal Wgt 


The guerrillas are back ina 
After several months of relative 
tivity, Latin America’s left-wing | 
ists struck out in a series of inc 
last week, proving that they are asa 
and intransigent as ever. 
In Argentina, leftist terrorist 
bushed and murdered Major G 
Juan Carlos Sanchez. Recently, Sani 
had boasted that he had elimi 
85% of the guerrillas from the rising proj 
he controlled in the northeastern eit Salvac 
of the country. Only three hours h 
another group of guerrillas shot US 
dan Sallustro, the Italian mane ke 
Argentina’s Fiat auto plant, who h 
been kidnaped 20 days earlier. a 
In nearby Uruguay, mean id 
members of the notorious a 
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SALLUSTRO IN GUERRI 
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J030 on. Unlike the revolts led 
050 Y ig guerrillas as Mexico's 
and Nicaragua’s Au- 
the earlier part of this 
ost contemporary terrorist 
nents are strongly ideological. 
odl leaders emulate Cuba’s late Che 
tthe 3 d such flamboyant Guevar- 
i's Carlos Marighella, who 
‘skilled by Brazilian police in 1969. 
hsLatin American government has yet 
bind a way tO deal with its guerrillas 
Hciively except by repression—a 
egy that may control the terrorists 
‘atime, but does nothing to solve 
‘soot cause of their revolt. 
Thus the movements persist. In 
k the M.LR. (Movement of the 
jolutionary Left), which is militant 
has seldom employed murderous 
its, has made a strong appeal to 
___ jatless peasants in the southern part of 
rroriss country. With only token resistance 
jor Sus mthe police, they have seized more 
tly, Sinn 150 farms and illegally occupied 
Wor so apartments in government 
projects this year. Marxist Pres- 
astern Flea! Salvador Allende Gossens has 
wf"! Teluctant to move decisively 
nanait the squatters for fear of further 
i, who by ee Neely eT sy Testa anys 
“rate SPPON! Last week a mas- 
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Ke and army, partly because most of 
e guerrillas seem to be young middle- 

y 5S 
class intellectuals who have little kin- 
ship with the masses of uneducated poor 
they would like to lead. “They just don’t 
know how to get their hands dirty,” says 
one American expert. “If one of these 
strange-talking kids moved into a fave- 
la, the gossip would run through the 
place like fire. The cops would be on to 
him in no time.” 

Last week’s guerrilla murders in Ar- 
gentina were aimed at intimidating the 
government of President Alejandro 
Agustin Lanusse. Lanusse, who has 
called for elections to be held in March 
1973, vowed that “nothing and no one 
will halt the country’s return to con- 
stitutionality.” Lanusse’s firm stand in 
last week’s crisis may have strengthened 
him, even though his refusal to nego- 
tiate with the kidnapers led to Sal- 
lustro’s death. The guerrillas had de- 
manded $1,000,000 and the release o 
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FRANCE 
The Great Getaway 


For a time last week it looked as 
though they were filming a French-lan- 
guage version of Bonnie and Clyde 
Meet the Keystone Kops at the Palais 
de Justice in Paris. The action, though, 
was real enough. ~ 

The scene began when five gen- 
darmes escorted two handcuffed hoods 
and their blonde gun moll into the 
chambers of Judge Robert Magnan for 
a preliminary hearing. As was the cus- 
tom at the supposedly escape-proof Pa- 
lais, the handcuffs were removed from 
the wrists of Christian Jubin and 
Georges (“Jo”) Segard, both 30. Segard 
and his wife Evelyne, 27, stood charged 
with 31 armed robberies. Jubin, more- 
over, was accused of a double murder 
and rape. While Judge Magnan re- 
viewed their dossiers, Evelyne opened 


SEGARD (RIGHT) WIELDS GUN AS JUBIN DRIVES CAR FROM PARIS COURTHOUSE 


50 political prisoners in return for the 
Italian’s life. 

Socrates’ Truth. Sallustro’s “execu- 
tion” by his captors took place in a small 
house in Buenos Aires. At the end of a 
20-minute gun battle between police 
and guerrillas, a man inside shouted: 
“Stop firing! We have Sallustro alive. 
In the ensuing silence, two more shots 
could be heard. When police rushed in, 
they found Sallustro dead on the bed- 
room floor. Three men escaped through 
a rear exit. 

Sallustro obviously knew that he 
had been condemned to death. In his 
pocket, police found a note addressed 
to a colleague in which he recalled that 
Socrates, before taking the hemlock, 
had deplored the sobbing of his wife 
and followers. “He said they were jeal- 
ous because he would know the truth 
before others,” wrote Sallustro, adding, 
“1 am very calm because I shall finally 
know the truth of Giorgio la son who 
was drowned’ 13 years ago] and of God, 


her purse, ostensibly to get a handker- 
chief, Before anyone could say “Search 
la femme” she whipped out a pistol. 
“Don’t try anything,” Evelyne warned 
the stunned guards, as she handed two 
other guns to Jubin and her husband. 
“Ive got one bullet for the judge and 
one for myself.” Within moments, the 
gendarmes were wearing their own 
handcuffs and lying face down on the 
floor, their mouths taped. 

As news of the escapade circulated 
through the courthouse, a squadron of 
police wearing bulletproof vests and 
armed with submachine guns belatedly 
barricaded the judge’s chambers, where 
the trio now held nine hostages. Over 
the phone, Jubin’s woman lawyer, Ge- 
nevieve Aiche, urged her client to give 
himself up: “You'll never be able to es- 
cape.” He refused. “If I fail.” he snarled, 
“just put roses on my grave.” 

Through intermediaries, Jubin per- 
suaded the police commissioner of the 
Palais to supply him and the Segards 


with a getaway car. They took along 
three hostages: the judge, a clerk and a 
secretary. With Jubin at the wheel, a 
black Renault sped off into the night, 
followed by two police cars and sev- 
eral autos filled with reporters. Unable 
to shake his pursuers on a wild ride 
through Paris, Jubin finally brought the 
car to a screeching halt, jumped out and 
yelled: “If you don’t stop following me, 
I'l] shoot a hostage.” The police and the 
newsmen turned back. 

After abandoning the Renault and 
commandeering a passing motorists 
white sedan. the trio released the hos- 
tages unharmed. They then zipped off 
to their hideout—which, it became clear 
later, was an apartment just around the 
corner from the office of Premier 
Jacques Chaban-Delmas. While 10,000 
of Paris’ finest scoured the city, the Ju- 
bin gang felt confident enough to pull 
yet another job. They were abducting a 
young secretary, to use as a hostage, in 
her car when one of the few police units 
in Paris not assigned to the case appre- 
hended them. Said one of the arresting 
officers: “We learned only later that we 
had caught the Jubin gang.” 

Back at the Palais, 50 of the 68 judg- 
es saw little humor in the daring escape. 
They met to demand better protection 
from les gangsters. 


All Were Guilty 


The most traumatic event in recent 
French history was unquestionably the 
Algerian war, which claimed the lives 
of 20,000 French soldiers and an es- 
timated 1,000,000 Algerians between 
1954 and 1962. French memories of the 
war are still bitter, but passions have re- 
cently cooled enough to permit a few 
uncensored examinations of a conflict 
that brought France perilously close to 
civil war. First to “bring the skeleton 
out of the closet.” as one reviewer put 


ALGERIAN CAPTIVE IN “LA GUERRE” 
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it, was General Jacques Massu. ee 
book La Vraie Bataille d'Alger ( VE 
Real Battle of Algiers) describes 1n ou - 
ing detail the tortures carried gut A 
French paratroopers while he was mil- 
itary commander of the dior era 
that had been officially denied by the 
French government. ee 
zi Even more telling is a graphic film 
documentary called La Guerre lAl- 
gérie, which is playing to packed hous- 
es in Paris. Reliving the war has proved 
to be a shattering experience for many 
viewers, and reactions range- from 
stunned silence to horror and disgust. 
Shouts of “Salaud! (bastard) fill the 
theater when former Premier Guy Mol- 
let is shown defending his policy of 
keeping draftees in the army for 30 
months instead of the legal term of 18 
months. “When the lights go on at the 
end of the film, you sit there crushed, 
speechless, heartsick,” wrote Critic Jean 
Planchais in Le Monde. “It isa film that 
makes you sick,” concluded Henri de 
Turenne of L’Express. “Sick at heart. 
Sick to the stomach.” 

Chain of Events. The two-hour, 40- 
minute documentary inevitably evokes 
comparison with The Sorrow and the 
Pity (TIME, March 27), an equally 
graphic chronicle of French life under 
Nazi occupation during World War II. 
La Guerre is the work of Yves Cour- 
riére, 36, a French journalist who quit 
his job with Radio Luxembourg to write 
a history of the Algerian war and later 
decided to make a film on the subject. 
“Very few people on either side really 
knew what was happening, even if they 
personally witnessed some of the 
events,” says Courrière, who served 
with the French army in Algeria and 
was expelled from the country in 1969 
for writing about the power struggle 
within the rebel movement. “I wished 
to show the ineluctable chain of events. 
I wanted to make the point that nei- 
ther side was all good or all evil.” 

With Co-director Philippe Monnier 
and Jacques Perrin (the producer of Z), 
Courriére spent 14 months traveling to 
eight countries in search of newsreels 
and still photos. From more than 500,- 
000 ft. of film, the team selected 15,300 
ft—most of which had never been 
shown in France—and put it together, 
in Perrin’s words, “as you would pre- 
pare a trial.” ‘ 

A trial it is, not simply of France’s 
conduct of the war but of French po- 
litical life. The movie opens with an ap- 
parently mindless act of terrorism that 
occurred one day in 1954. A country 
bus is machine-gunned by Algerian reb- 
els On a mountain road, and several Al- 
gerians, both French and Moslem, are 
killed. Though few realize it, the war 
has begun. The film goes on to trace 
the growth of Algerian nationalism, led 
for the most part by bemedaled Mos- 
lem veterans of World War I] who 
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The Taxman Cometh 
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nightclubbing and casino losses, count- 
ed as public relations expenses. No one 
has ever been convicted of tax evasion 
in the Philippines. 

As a general rule, the more devel- 
oped a country is, the more efficient are 
its methods of collecting taxes. Artful 
citizens of such nations frequently look 
for tax havens abroad. West German 
actors, for instance, often incorporate 
themselves in Switzerland, where the 
top tax rate is 35%, v. 53% at home (a 
loophole that the German government 
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the best haven is Ireland, where, in the 
name of a Celtic revival, total exemp- 
tion from income taxes was granted 
three years ago to bona fide resident 
writers, artists and composers, both 
Irish and foreign. So far, more than 300 
have been granted exemptions. 
Balcony Tax. No country has a sys- 
tem quite as complex as Italy's. For- 
mer President Luigi Einaudi once es- 
timated that if every tax law were fully 
applied, the state-would collect 110% 
of the gross national product. Italians 
pay special taxes on pianos, dogs and 
even balconies. Every time there is an 
earthquake or flood, a new tax Is de- 
creed to aid the stricken area, and it 
sometimes remains in force for decades. 
In all, a salaried worker can pay as 


many as 26 taxes. A radical tax reform 
is ie to take effect in 1974. In the 
meantime, many Italians follow the 
view of the Vatican weekly L’Osserva- 
tore della Domenica, which once ad- 
vised that a truthful tax declaration 
might bring “irreparable damage to 


the man himself and to his business.” 

In some nations, the days of easy 
evasion are numbered. Brazil, for in- 
stance, has set up a computerized col- 
lection system, with the aid of U.S. ad- 
visers. Virtually every document, from 
land titles to promissory notes and even 
doctors’ receipts, now requires a tax 
number. Says a wealthy Brazilian busi- 
nessman: “We are all running scared.” 

Japanese tax collectors are feeding 
into their computers reports of business- 
men buying new villas or handing out 
large tips, and even rumors about those 
who can afford mistresses—all to be 
stored until tax time comes round. 

Nigeria has hit upon another dras- 
tic form of crackdown. Big-time de- | 
faulters are blacklisted from state re- 
ceptions and cocktail parties. The 
penalty is harsher than it sounds, since 
no businessman is considered important 
unless he is seen regularly at official 
functions. 

In Uganda, President Idi (“Big Dad- 
dy”) Amin has ordered roadblocks of 
troops and police to check on tax re- 
ceipts and decreed that evaders—those 
lacking receipts—will be treated as kon- 
dos, or armed robbers, and shot on sight. 
Since the technique was introduced last 
year, Officials proudly report a “marked 
improvement” in collections—though 
trigger-happy soldiers and police in- 
jured 150 tribesmen at one roadblock 
last February in the town of Soroti. 


IRAN 
Counting the Dead 


“The earth vomited up the bones 
of the dead and a village with its in- 
habitants was suspended between heav- 
en and earth during half a day; then it 
was swallowed up.” So wrote the Arab 
historian Jellal As-Soyuti about an 
earthquake in medieval Persia. Last 
week his apocalyptic description again 
became reality for the people of the lush 
Qir valley 560 miles south of Teheran. 

At 5:38 one morning, 58 villages 
were destroyed and more than 5,000 of 
their inhabitants were killed by a mas- 
sive earthquake. In addition, 2,000 were 
seriously injured and 20,000 left home- 
less. The tremor, registering seven 
points (out of ten) on the Richter scale, 
was Iran’s worst since 1968, when near- 
ly 12,000 perished in the northeastern 
province of Khurasan. 

Most of the victims died in their 
sleep. In the town of Qir, 37 early morn- 
ing worshipers were killed when a 
mosque collapsed. “I was saying my 
prayers when a slight tremor shook me, ” 
recalled Safar Keshtkar, a 41-year-old 
farmer. “I had hardly finished when the 
whole roof collapsed with a shock like 
a bomb explosion.” Keshtkar’s wife and 
four children were buried beneath the 
ruins of their mud-brick home. 

The Shah of Iran dispatched his 
brother, Prince Mahmoud, and Prime — 
Minister Amir Abass: Hoveida to super- 
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WEEPING SURVIVORS OF EARTHQUAKE 
A terrible memory is born. 


vise rescue operations. Within four 
hours of the disaster, Iran’s Red Cross, 
the Red Lion and Sun, was administer- 
ing to the injured. 

Iranian air force C-130s and heli- 
copters were soon ferrying food, med- 
icine, blankets and tents to the site. Even 
as soldiers and volunteers carried on the 
grim process of exhuming and then 
burying the dead, the disaster was be- 
coming fixed as a terrible memory for 
the people of the valley. Roghieh Sa- 
lari was one of several village women 
who gave birth shortly after the holo- 

- caust. The name of her newborn son: 
Zelzelleh (Earthquake). 


SOUTH AFRICA 


A Double Triumph 


The bells of St. Mary’s Cathedral 
in Johannesburg pealed joyfully last 
week. They were ringing to celebrate 
the successful appeal by the cathedral’s 

-~ dean, the Very Rev. Gonville ffrench- 
” Beytagh, 60, against a five-year prison 
term for violating South Africa’s 
' Terrorism Act (TIME, Nov. 15, 1971). 
_ Everything looks good to me now,” 


F beamed firench-Beytagh, as he left for 


Britain to take up a new ecclesiastical 
osition. 

A British subject, the stocky dean 
has long been an outspoken opponent 
of the government’s racial policies. He 

had been convicted of supporting vi- 
Olent revolution and of distributing 
funds for an illegal anti-apartheid or- 

nization, Last week, in a 226-page 
judgment, three appellate judges at 
Ontein ruled that the mere ex- 

of antigovernment views, 

€n in Somewhat intemperate terms,” 

d not be equated with terrorism. 

i verdict, as one clergyman put it, 

‘not only for the church 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Comédie Française 


Next week is “French Week vin Je- 
rusalem. Its goal is to improve Franco- 
Israeli relations, which disintegrated 
after Charles de Gaulle branded Israel 
an aggressor five years ago and refused 
to deliver 50 Mirage jets that Israel had 
already paid for. net : 

The path to cordiality is proving 
thorny. Israel took umbrage when 
France, in the midst of the planning for 
French Week, joined Arab and Com- 
munist countries in voting for a U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights resolu- 
tion that referred to Israeli “war 
crimes.” The Israelis also demurred 
when Paris decided to send a political 
old-timer—Assembly Member Louis 
Joxe, an ex-Justice Minister—instead of 
a current Cabinet Minister to next 
week’s dedication of a maison de 
France at the Hebrew University. 

The final insult was France’s refus- 
al to send official representation to the 
opening of a display of Paris city plan- 
ning at Jerusalem’s new $2,500,000 mu- 
nicipal theater. Jerusalem Mayor Teddy 
Kollek will preside, and the Quai d’Or- 
say felt that sending a delegation would 
compromise the French position that 
Jerusalem is an international city. 

After heated protests from the Is- 
raelis, a compromise was worked out. 
Jean Cherioux, president of the munic- 
ipal council of Paris and thus its unof- 
ficial mayor, will attend the theater cer- 
emonies as the city’s representative. 
Afterward, he, Kollek and other guests 
will attend a Comédie Française per- 
formance of Marivaux’s Les Fausses 
Confidences, which revolves around 
misunderstandings between lovers. 


Oil and Amity 


Ostensibly, the principal reason for 
Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin’s five- 
day visit to Iraq last week was to join 
Iraqi Strongman Saddam Hussein Tak- 
riti at ceremonies marking the start of 
production at the rich North Rumeila 
oilfield 240 miles south of Baghdad. De- 
veloped with $192 million of Soviet as- 
sistance, the field, which was expropri- 
ated from Western oil companies in 
1961, is expected to produce 40 mil- 
lion tons of oil a year by the end of the 
decade. Some of the petroleum will be 
sent to the Soviet Union to supplement 
its diminishing domestic supplies. 

Before Kosygin returned to Mos- 
cow, he signed a 15-year “treaty of 
friendship and cooperation” with Iraq. 
Until recently, the Kremlin signed such 
pacts only with other Communist na- 
tions; within the past year, however, the 
Russians have reached similar agree- 
ments with Egypt and India. The con- 
cordat with Iraq, which may be fol- 
lowed shortly by another with Syria, is 
a departure from the former Soviet 
practice of dealing with the Arab states 
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Tirana’s Tirades 


Albania’s best fri : 
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military base agreement. The twa 
lies disagree on the European Comm 
Market (Tirana is opposed) and on 
nese overtures toward the Communi 
parties of Italy and Spain (in Alban 
eyes both are revisionist). So far, 
Chinese lion has ignored the roarsfii 
its Adriatic mouse. 


Diplomatic Ripples 

All kinds of diplomatic ripplesti 
been set in motion by Richard Ni} 
Peking visit. One such wavelet i 
brought North Viet Nam closer E 
pan. First, two Japanese foreign i 
istry officials were invited to ne A 
“exploratory talks” on improvi y 
tions; currently, a. 14-member i 
Vietnamese trade delegation T 
a month-long inspection oroni i 
dustry. The climax of the to ctl 
pected to be an agreement. 2 a 
trade between the two nation 
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oe getting that way in Australia that it 
you only have to scratch the land to 
nd mineral wealth, 
ine a all here. Not just opportunities in min- 
indust In agriculture, forestry, heavy and light 
TY, Packaged goods, consumer durables. 
Which «.. a bank. It’s our business to, know 
way Australia is going. 
Were © we've known for a long. time; we 
and sae first bank established in Australia 
nation + me largest commercial bank in the 
aie ere almost everywhere—even 1n 
West overnight mining towns. 
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We know just about everybody and we've 
helped more people doing business in and out 
of Australia than any other bank. 

If you are interested in Australia now, to- 
morrow or next year, get in touch with us. 

We'd be delighted to help with informa- 
tion and introductions. 

But don’t wait too long. There seems to be 
a queue forming to do business in Australia. 

For the right contact just drop a line to 
Edwin L. Carthew, Chief Manager, Interna- 


tional Division, Bank of New South Wales, 


341 George Street, Sydney 2000, Australia. 


_ BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


‘The bank that knows Australian business best. 


Fiji and other.islands of the Pacific. Three 
ing, Ghome, Marunouchi C da-k 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Gross National 
Happiness 


Even as the U.S. nears the vener- 
able age of 200, there lingers the col- 
onist’s sense of style lost. of some frag- 
ile wine of culture that did not travel 
well to Plymouth Rock and Jamestown. 
Europeans know how to live, goes the 
American cliché. Many Europeans 
might quarrel! with that assertion, but 
there are nonetheless the beginnings of 
an instructive debate on preserving and 
enhancing life-styles in the Old World. 
It turns on the concept of what some 
call the bonheur national brut, or gross 
national happiness, an index of the qual- 
ity of life. 

‘The new President of the Common 
Market Commission, Dutch Socialist 


Sicco Mansholt, prefers the phrase gross ` 


national utility to G.N.H., but he is get- 
ling at the same thing. Mansholt wants 
Europeans “to examine in what way we 
would be able to contribute to the es- 
tablishment of an economic system that 
would not be founded on maximum per 
capita growth.” His aims include great- 
er Opportunity for every European’s in- 
tellectual and cultural growth, the end 
to polluting, and the conservation of the 
Continent’s shrinking resources. That is 
a program many in the U.S. also em- 
brace. Americans—and most Europe- 
ans, for that matter—are hardly ready 
to accept Mansholt’s harsh conclusion 
that such goals are only possible if the 
West's present material standard of liv- 
ing is in fact reduced. But it surely 
would be a worthy transatlantic enter- 
prise to search for a valid definition of 
gross national happiness. 


Return Engagement 


With matching coats and plaid bags, 
the world champion Chinese table ten- 
nis team arrived in Detroit last week to 
start a two-week, nine-city good-will 
tour—the return engagement of last 
year's visit-of the U.S. team to Peking. 
Their chartered Pan Am 707 carried 
two Mandarin-speaking stewardesses 
and bore the legend Friendship Clip- 
per in Chinese characters. Delegation 
Leader Chuang Tse-tung, 30. a three- 
time world champion (1961, 1963, 
1965), promised that the team would 
concentrate on “friendship first, com- 
petition second.” 

Under heavy security escort, the 
team toured a Chrysler assembly line. 
“Who are you?” asked one auto work- 
er. “Oh,” he said when told, “I've al- 
ways wanted to meet someone from 
Red China.” With that, that particular 
proletarian dialogue died. 

At their first match in Detroit's 
Cobo Hall, a Detroit right-wing group 
named Breakthrough showered leaflets 
from the balcony that said “Smash 
Communism, support Christian resis- 
tance.” The capacity crowd of 11,000 
booed the interruption, and cheered 
wildly as the tourists, obviously taking 
it easy in the spirit of friendship. rolled 
toa 5-1 victory. 


It’s Riunite Time. . . 


Say, kids, what time is it? It’s time 
. . . for a little blast of sauce! That, at 
least, is the essence of Buffalo Bob's new 
radio pitch. On the old Howdy Doody 
show, the lovable Bob, when not em- 
broiled in the Byzantine struggles for 
pre-eminence in Doodyville, waged by 
Howdy and the nefarious Mr. Bluster, 


CHINESE TABLE TENNIS TEAM ARRIVES AT DETROIT METROPOLITAN AIRPORT 
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Toasted Matzoth 


It all began one morning tei 
Passover. Soviet embassy officials 
Washington found in their mail 
ber of boxes of matzoth, the trad 
unleavened wafers used to celebrate mt that 
Jewish holiday. There were more = 
zoth the next day, and more the! 
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wed imin Taxpayers Eve, gloomiest night 
yell yi fine year. As last-minute taxpayers 
weppest morosely to post offices to send 
Vintenpipiteir returns, they were surprised to 
pinto federal bureaucrats who had 
routto greet them with smiles, cof- 
tind doughnuts. The friendly feds 


“ed each taxpayer profusely for 
ning being to keep them in business. 
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No Longer Adds Up 


dividuals have been reduced, too, but 
in the meantime the Middle American 
has been burdened with soaring prop- 
erty, Social Security and sales taxes—all 
of them regressive. 

Tax reform is fast becoming the 
1972 campaign’s top political issue. 
George McGovern won the Wisconsin 
primary in part by never letting up in 
his attacks on the tax. structure, and 
George Wallace pulled an impressive 
number of votes with much the same 
tactic. There is even speculation in 
Washington that the President may call 
a special session of Congress in late 
summer or early fall to offer some re- 
form and take the issue away from the 
Democrats. After getting around the 
country a bit in the primaries, John 
Lindsay advised: “What someone ought 
to do is organize a nationwide grass- 
roots campaign for a total tax restruc- 
turing in this country by 1976, the bi- 
centennial. Whoever does will have a 
great political future.” a 

But the voters are not waiting for 
the politicians on the issue; they are out 
ahead and dragging the candidates 
along with them. No. | target of their 
wrath is the property tax. In Chicago, a 
group called Citizens’ Action Program 
is pressuring the state general assembly 
to impose a tax freeze in Illinois; it is 
hoped that the move will become a ral- 
lying point for the taxpayers. The cri- 
sis has come,” says Robert Creamer, 
CAP coordinator. “The solution now 1s 
to quit tinkering with the system. We've 
got to use a meat cleaver instead. ‘ 

Out on the farms in Wisconsin, 
pitchforks are swinging, Embattled 
farmers have led a revolt that has 
withheld some $1.5 billion in property 
taxes. “We have what we call around 
here a windshield assessment, com- 
plains William H. Wanek, a farmer 


a es 


“You've got to be kidding!” 


who owns 527 acres that are taxed 
more each year while his income stays 
the same. “Some guy drives along the 
road and looks at our farms through 
his car windshield and your taxes go 
up.” Wanek feels that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is mostly to blame, but it is 
out of reach. The state government is 
near by. “A fellow figures he can slow 
it down a little.” 

Defiant Yankee. Spunky rebels are 
even willing to take on the Government 
singlehanded. A case in point is John 
Wright, 85, a retired Congregational 
minister who is determined to hold on to 
his 80 acres of farm and forest in Mer- 
rimack, N.H. His fixed income does not 
even amount to half his property taxes, 
so he refuses to pay them. “There are 
many men here who earn five or ten 
times as much as I do,” says the defiant 
Yankee, “but they don’t pay a cent in 
taxes. Every man should pay according 
to his income, not his property.” 

Many politicians are scrambling to 
save their jobs. Responding to constit- 
uents’ pressure, Washington Governor 
Dan Evans just completed a county-by- 
county tour of the state to listen to 
gripes about taxes. “People are adamant 
about constitutional limits on taxation,” 
he says, “because they don’t trust the 
legislature—and I know they are also 
thinking, “That goes for the Governor, 
too. ` Oregon’s Republican Governor 
Tom McCall announced last week that 
tax reform is so urgent that he will even 
help Democrats get re-elected to the leg- 
islature if they will support his program. 

Out on the primary trail, the pres- 
idential candidates are playing up a tax- 
reform bill authored by Wisconsin Sen- 
ator Gaylord Nelson and cosponsored 
by Candidates Humphrey. Muskie and 
McGovern. Depending on which can- 
didate is speaking, it is either the “Nel- 
son-Humphrey” bill, the ~Nelson- 
Muskie” bill, or the “Nelson-McGov- 
ern” bill. Considering the mood of the 
voters, it may soon become the Nelson- 
everybody bill. 
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INVESTIGATIONS 
ITT (Contd.) 


The Senate Judiciary Committee 
originally convened seven weeks ago for 
what seemed the short-order task of 
confirming Richard Kleindienst as At- 
torney General. Now, to the delight of 
Democrats and the dismay of Repub- 
licans, the investigation is still dragging 
on with no conclusive end in sight. Last 
week’s fresh round of witnesses only 
added to the tangle of contradictions, 
leading California Senator John Tun- 
ney to observe that some inquiries into 
perjury might be in order. Furthermore, 
a confrontation cropped up between the 
committee’s Democratic 
members and the White 
House over the practice 
of executive privilege that 
threatened to pull the rug 
out from under Kleindienst’s 
confirmation altogether. 

The committee is still 
trying to determine wheth- 
er Administration-approved 
settlements of three antitrust 
cases against International 
Telephone & Telegraph were 
linked with the ITT offer to 
pledge at least $200,000 to- 
ward underwriting the Re- 
publican National Conven- 
tion in San Diego in August. 
The now famous Dita Beard 
memo quoted by Columnist 
Jack Anderson clearly im- 
plied a link. Mrs. Beard de- 
nied authorship, but admit- 
ted she had written another 
similar memo on convention 
financing and had delivered 
it personally to William R. 
Merriam, head of ITT’s 
Washington office. Last 
week, however, Merriam 
told the committee that he 
knew of no such memo, had 
never commissioned it and 
never received it. : 

Error. Merriam’s testi- 
mony hardly squared with 
the recollections of Republi- 
can Congressman Bob Wil- 
son of San Diego, who said 
in a taped interview last’ month that 
Merriam told him he had received the 
Beard memo. Wilson added in the in- 

terview that “Jack Anderson has the 
original memo.” 

But last week Wilson told the com- 
mittee it was all a semantic misunder- 
Standing, that by using the word “orig- 
inal he was simply referring to the top 

copy of a memo, not necessarily the 
memo Mrs. Beard says she wrote. Mer- 
riam admitted telling Wilson he had re- 
ceived the memo from Mrs. Beard, 
lamely adding that he discovered later 
he had not received any memo and sim- 
ply had not bothered calling Wilson 
ack to correct himself. 
_, Neither witness was very convinc- 
ing to the committee. When Democratic 
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Senator Sam Ervin 
en the orders for t 
ITT’s Washington files 
mittee metia had be 
iam replied: “I did, sir.” 

“S as Well, you could not destroy 
that [Dita Beard] memo because you 
did not have it. 

Merriam: No, that is right, but there 
might have been a lot of others in there 
like that. 

There was still more confusion 
about what role—if any—the White 
House played, and the amount ITT 
might contribute to the convention. 
Mrs. Beard testified that a White House 
telephone call to Merriam mentioned 
$600,000. Wilson said ITT President 
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Harold S. Geneen spoke of a “guaran- 
tee” for $400,000. Geneen earlier in the 
hearings had testified that there was 
never any commitment for t 
Soman. more than 
Faced with a parade of waffling wit- 
nesses, the Senators sought clarification 
from the White House and invited Pe- 
ter Flanigan, President Nixon's top li- 
aison aide with big business, to testify. 
But Attorney John W. Dean UI, coun- 
sel to the President, declined on Flan- 
igan’s behalf, citing in a letter to:Com- 
mittee Chairman James O, Eastland 
“the principle that members of the Pres- 
ident’s immediate staff not appear and 
testify before congressional committees 
with respect to the performance of their 
duties.” It is on such grounds that Pres- 
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the candidate’s hand—b 
has his standards, 

From that spectacular moment 
ae was never very far from Mus- 
heads he en eae 

nds, boring or 
not. After Joe McGinnis had exposed 
the fakery of Nixon's TV campaign in 
The Selling of the President, 1968, me- 
dia experts made a point of keeping pro- 
ductions as “natural” as possible Squier 
was sure he had a natural in Muskie. 
“He handles himself well in a variety 
of situations, SO you're safe to cover him 
at everything,” Squier said in January. 
“What we really want are people who 
will put it to him so that we can show 
him performing under pressure.” Un- 
fortunately, New Hampshire Publisher 
William Loeb applied a little too much 
pressure, and Muskie was damagingly 
filmed in tears. 

Relying on his avuncular image as 


ut then Squier 


conveyed by Squier, Muskie avoided 


the issues. The candidate’s nonelectron- 
ic aides began to mutter their discon- 
tent. They were especially disturbed by 
a TV spot in Florida that had Muskie 
appearing bland and ill at ease on the 
edge of a supermarket check-out coun- 
ter while he asked passing housewives 
what they thought about prices. In Wis- 
consin, Squier found that his services 
were not in much demand. A local pub- 
lic relations man was hired to film 
Muskie’s election-eve appearance. | I 
thought it was terrible,” says Squier. 
“Muskie wasn’t looking at the camera, 
the lighting was atrocious, and the script 
seemed more appropriate for a speech 
than for a TV appearance.” Seeing the 
1, Squier OEE l 

it my leaving was for his good, tor 
ae ea and for the good of the cam- 
paign. But I still think Muskie is su- 
perb.” In place of the TV spots engi- 


bathe 


HOWELL 


neered by Squier, Muskie plans to buy 
five- or ten-minute segments in which 
he will merely state his views on issues, 
with no staging. 

Manure. David Garth had less to 
lose than Squier. Lindsay was, after all, 
a long shot for the presidency. Media 
saturation picked up six delegates for 
Lindsay in the Arizona state conven- 
tion. In the later primaries, it was an- 
other story. Lindsay spent more on tele- 
vision in Florida than any other 
candidate, yet he finished fifth. Televi- 
sion did not save him in Wisconsin, ei- 
ther. Lindsay aides grumbled that vot- 
ers would just not buy his urban image, 
but then it was an odd Lindsay that oc- 
casionally came drifting across the tube. 
The mayor was shown spreading ma- 
nure with a pitchfork and later spend- 
ing the night on the sofa of a blue-col- 
lar family. In the end, image was not 
enough. “I’ve always rejected a charis- 


STEVE NORTHUP. 


: MRS, WALLACE SHOWS.GEORGE'S “BAD SIDE,” McGOVERN & MUSKIE GET MADE UP 
ms to have an educational effect, making voters more sophisticated. 


ma argument,” said Lindsay's press sec- 
retary Tom Morgan: “The only thing 
charisma did for the mayor was bring 
people out to see him. But when they 
heard him, they said goodbye.” 
Television obviously cannot save a 
campaign that is going nowhere or dis- 
guise a candidate's true nature—not for 
long, anyway. Saturation seems to have 
an educational effect; it makes voters 
more sophisticated about what they see. 
“If I didn’t have George McGovern, Vd 
be in trouble,” says Media Consultant 
Charles Guggenheim, whose reputation 
is still intact. “The candidate is certain- 
ly more important than the means of 
presenting him.” George Wallace would 
seem to be living proof of that. No 
pointy-headed media consultant tells 
him what to do. A camera crew hired 
by the hour occasionally films him at 
rallies or follows him into a studio 
where little is staged in advance. Wal- 
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laces spots are taken from these film 
strips. That is all there is to it—Wal- 
lace in the rough, take it or leave it. 

Noting that a candidate can use TV 

sparingly and still do well, all the big 
TV spenders are cutting back their paid 
spots. Humphrey does not plan any big 
spending on TV until he reaches Cal- 
ifornia, which he considers a “media 
State. But the candidates are not giving 
up television entirely. They plan to ap- 
pear on as many interviews and talk 
shows as possible. These have the dou- 
ble advantage of being spontaneous and 
not costing anything—and television 
more than any other factor has driven 
the cost of campaigning skyward. 

Crowded primary fields produce 
numbing wall-to-wall commercials that 
cancel each other out. Once the con- 
ventions are over and the big race is un- 
derway, one-on-one TV spots are like- 
ly to enjoy a revival. Meanwhile, 
candidates are desperately looking for 
alternative ways to reach the voter. 
They have begun to shift some funds 
fo that ancient medium, radio. Says 
John Morrison, a Humphrey aide: “We 
haven't done a survey. It’s just a kind 
of feeling. With radio you can get them 
when they’re driving.” 

The candidates have even rediscov- 
ered print. They are reviving the direct- 
mail campaign, since computers can 
help them sort out groups in the pop- 
ulation for special messages. The return 
to print has another advantage: you do 
not have to look your best. No worries 
about makeup, lighting, image, ratings 
or sudden tears. 


Replotting Muskie 


It could have been a wake. But Ed 
Muskie, fresh from a morning round 
of golf, managed to be relaxed and 
good-humored as he faced nine of his 
top advisers at his Bethesda, Md., home 
last week to try to rescue his founder- 
ing candidacy. Said he: “I’m here to lis- 
fen, so say what you want to say.” 
They certainly did. lowa Senator 
Harold Hughes complained about the 
lack of campaign leadership. Former 
Senator Albert Gore urged concentra- 
tion on the nonprimary states, with 
curtailed campaigning for the April 25 
primaries in Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts. Berl Bernhard, Muskie’s cam- 
paign chief, also advocated bypassing 
the rest of the primaries except for 
California with its winner-take-all 271 
delegates. 
Senator Tom Eagleton of Missouri 
and longtime Presidential Adviser Jim 
Rowe, who had opposed Muskie’s ill- 
fated effort in Wisconsin, were sunk in 
gloom over his fourth-place finish there. 
Clark Clifford had also been against 
" competing in that primary, but his was 
__ 4 Voice of optimism still. U.A.W. Pres- 
l ident Leonard Woodcock, Business- 
man-Diplomat Sol Linowitz and Mus- 
kie’s Maine confidant, George Mitchell, 
added th 


views to t ee-hour discussion that 


rnings, suggestions and 


ended with a compromise agreement on 
v Muskie strategy. : 

PX a revised plan is uncomplicated, 
but represents a sharp departure from 
Muskie’s original scenario. Instead of 
aiming for as many primary victories 
as possible. Muskie will from here on 
out go for the four biggest prizes 
—Pennsylvania, Ohio, California and 
New York. While Muskie is on the 
stump, his staff will go delegate hunt- 
ing in nonprimary states, bent on pick- 
ing up a goodly share of the 1,009 con- 
vention delegates in those states. 

Still, the advisers all agreed that the 
success of the drive hinges largely on 
Muskie’s performance in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. “If he gets his brains knocked 
out in Pennsylvania, he'll be crippled al- 
most to obliteration,” admitted one ad- 
viser. The new strategy also calls for a 
more forceful focus on the issues. There 
will be considerably less hand pumping 
at plant gates and in beer halls; instead 
Muskie will appear on TV interview 
and telephone talk shows, and limit his 
speeches to a few selected audiences. 

Outwardly at least, his own mood 
and wit seem to improve with his shrink- 
ing prospects. Asked by a TV interview- 
er last week in Pittsburgh what he would 
do if George Wallace won the nomi- 
nation, Muskie replied: “I’d cry.” 


| Was a Teen-Age Mayor 


As soon as Jody Smith assumed the 
mayoralty of Ayrshire, Iowa (pop. 
300), three months ago, things began 
to, well, hop. The first thing he did was 
take $800 from the budget to spruce 
up the rundown town hall—including 
patching a wall at which, in a burst of 
boyish spirit, several of his Boy Scout 
troop had once thrown a fellow mem- 
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MAYOR SMITH AT FAMILY STATION 
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Fly the difference 


The difference is people. Our people, who 
believe that our airline should be whatever you 
need, whenever you need it. Because they 
know that helping you travel means more than 
just flying you there. 

It means helping you relax - and enjoy. 

That's the difference. 

But don’t take our word 
for it - just because of our 
reputation for reliability. 

Test us.Try us. 

Fly the difference. 
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N LINE IN SANTA FETO FILE FOR RACES FOR U.S. SENATE & HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Posing a flood of 40 


filings before the closing date last 
week. The throng of candidates want- 
ing to be Senator from New Mexico in- 
cludes a wrestling promoter, a univer- 
sity professor, an artist-philosopher. an 
airline mechanic and an assortment of 
housewives 

Other candidacies also were opened 
up by the ruling, and 15 citizens have 
entered the race for the state’s two con- 
gressional seats. The most arresting is a 
former New York Playboy Bunny who 
several years ago changed her name to 
Sparkle Plenty “to create a new image.” 
Formerly Cheryl Boone of Coaldale, 
Pa. Candidate Plenty, 28, faces some 
problems in convincing her neighbors 
in Santa Fe of the seriousness of her 
campaign, despite her memorable slo- 
gans: “Puta little Sparkle in Congress” 
and**We all need Plenty.” 


Two for the Money 


New Jersey Democrat Cornelius 
Gallagher was indicted last week by a 
federal grand jury on charges of con- 
spiracy, perjury and evasion of more 
than $100,000 in income taxes. The sev- 
en-term House member from Bayonne, 
whom LIFE has accused (Aug. 9, 1968) 
of Mafia connections, denied 
wrongdoing and contended that the in- 
dictment was the work of “our secret 
police society, in retaliation for his sup- 
port of legislation to curb Government 
intrusion into people's privacy. 

Another House member, John 
Dowdy of Texas, is in trouble anew. 
Last December Dowdy was convicted 
of accepting a $25,000 bribe. Ina Wal- 
lace-like ploy, his wife is cunning for 
the east Texas seat from which he is re- 
tiring after serving ten terms. Her op- 
ponents charge that Dowdy is abusing 
his franking privilege by sending out 
campaign literature for his wife. Even 
while on the campaign trail, she 1s con- 
tinuing to collect the $22,500 salary she 
receives as a clerk in Dowdy’s congres- 
sional office. 

The slow 
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Word-Game Plan 


Despite the Instant Analysis and the 
Effete Snobs, the Silent Majority sup- 
ports Vietnamization and the steady 
Winding Down has allowed our allies 
to Hack. lt. On the domestic side, 
though, the Game Plan could use a little 
Benign Neglect. 


Could anyone reading those lines 
before President Nixon’s inauguration 
have had the vaguest notion of what 
they were about? Not likely. which is 
the point William Safire makes in the in- 
troduction to his second edition of The 
New Language of Politics (Collier 
Books; $4.95), a lexicographic galli- 
maufry of political catch phrases. Sa- 
fire, 42, a top Nixon speechwriter, pub- 
lished the first edition in 1968; the 
controlling theme was that political. 
terms are among the most colorful and 
inventive in the English language, and 
that each new President creates neo- 
logisms. So do his opponents. Johnson 
gave us the Great Society and the War _ 
on Poverty, his enemies Credibility Gap 
and Big-Daddyism. 

Safire published a second edition so 
quickly because of the bounteous con- 
tributions of President Nixon and that 
empyreal employer of epigram, Spiro 
Agnew. Since the language of politics 
is essentially the lexicon of propaganda, 
the tone of the Nixonisms reflects what 
are perceived to be the shifting moods 
and needs of the nation, Thus. Safire ob- 
serves, the Great Unwashed ts undesir- 
able, while the Silent Majority is praise- 
worthy. Nixon’s critics, says Safire. have 
manufactured their own verbal ammu- 
nition, such as Nixonomics and South- 
ern Strategy. 

Safire also notes that events of the 
past four years have produced or pop- 
ularized a battery of phrases that came 
from neither the Administration nor its 
attackers. Notable among these are 
Women’s Lib, Machismo and Middle 
America, But the Nixon team clearly 
walks away with the flight-of-fancy 
award for which Safire must take part 
credit. As a Nixon and Agnew speech- 
writer, Safire is himself responsible for 
Nattering Nabobs of Negativism. 
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CRIME 
‘The Real McCoy 


The best-known high-altitude high- 
wayman was a calm character calling 
himself D.B. Cooper, who hijacked a 
Northwest Airlines 727 to Seattle last 
November, collected a $200,000 ran- 
som and four parachutes, coolly bailed 
out as the plane flew on toward Reno, 
and was never caught. Immortalized in 
song and on sweatshirts, Cooper has 
inspired nearly half a dozen imitators, 
all of whom have failed. But a new spate 
of plane snatchings last week seemed 
to stem from the more recent exploits 
of Richard Floyd McCoy Jr., 29, who 
came the closest to succeeding since the 
Cooper caper. 

Listed on the passenger roster. as 
T. Johnson and armed with a hand gre- 
nade, pistol and prewritten instructions 
for the pilot, McCoy had no trouble 
hijacking the United Airlines Den- 
ver—Los Angeles 727 to San Francisco. 
United met his demands: $500,000 in 
small bills, six hours worth of fuel and 
four parachutes. With an experts ef- 
ficiency, McCoy then directed the pilot 
On a wandering eastward course and 
parachuted over Provo, Utah. 

McCoy might have got away with 
it had he not in effect used the hijack 
to hitchhike home. Robert Van Ieper- 
en, a Utah highway patrolman and close 
friend, recalled that McCoy, an enthu- 
siastic skydiver, had talked about hi- 


McCOY JR. UNDER ARREST 


jacking a plane in Cooper style. reid 
have put FBI agents on the skyJac a 
tail: the FBI is not telling how it cracket 
the case. McCoy’s picture was identi- 
fied by a United passenger, and his mil- 
itary record yielded handwriting that 
the FBI said matched the ransom 1n- 
structions, Less than 48 hours after he 
hijacked the plane, McCoy was taken 
into custody without a struggle. A 
search of his house and yard quickly 
turned up all but $30 of the ransom. 
Charged with air’ piracy, he could re- 
ceive a death sentence. 

Family, friends and neighbors were 
incredulous, for McCoy hardly seemed 
the hijacker type. A quiet family man, 
father of two and devout Mormon, Mc- 
Coy had taught Sunday school until last 
March. “All he ever talked about was 
sin,” recalled one of his students. “He’s 
a fine man,” insisted his landlord. A 
classmate at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, where McCoy was a senior major- 
ing in law enforcement, called him “an 


N 


re; AGENTS SUBDUE HIJACKER STANLEY SPECK AT SAN DIEGO AIRPORT 
1 : 
What these guys need is a shot in the face.” 


organized-crime freak” who “wanted to 
make his dent on the world by busting 
crime syndicates.” His mother was mys- 
tified. “He’s been very devoted to his 
church.” Sobbed his wife: “How could 
he?” McCoy offered no explanation. 

He had served two hitches in Viet 
Nam as a demolition expert and pilot 
and won both the Army Commendation 
Medal and Distinguished Flying Cross. 
A warrant officer in the Utah National 


Guard, McCoy showed up for a sched- - 


uled training stint only hours after para- 
chuting from the United plane ina risky 
night maneuver. Fellow Guardsman 
Van leperen said McCoy had given no 
indication at the Guard session that 
anything was amiss. “Richard’s my best 
friend,” he added in disbelief. “He's one 
of the finest people I know.” McCoy’s 
well-publicized hijacking quickly trig- 
gered others: 

> High over California, an unem- 
ployed Stanford graduate named Stan- 
ley Harlan Speck, 31, demanded $500,- 
000 and four parachutes in a plan to 
commandeer a Pacific Southwest Air- 
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twas investigating the airlines in- 

Jed for failure to screen passengers 

Me departure. An offense against 

W uie, which was adopted by the FAA 

February, could bring fines of 

(each. The FAA charged that nei- 

kr United nor PSA had prescreened 
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Even while still inside (for fuego 
ras amber j SI e (for fraud and 
pering), the teamster boss be- 
gan fighting for the rights of inmates. 
Ever since President Nixon commuted 
his sentence last December, after near- 
a, h much else to do, has 
been crusading for prison reform. Un- 
der pme erma of his commutation, he 
must stay out of union busines: i 
1980. This week Hoffa returns for ae 
pathetic hearings to Capitol Hill, where 
in other times he has occasionally been 
roughly treated. He will appear before 
a House Judiciary subcommittee on 
prison reform. Last week, in his $65,000 
condominium near Miami Beach, Hof- 
fa talked with TIME Correspondent 
Dave Beckwith about his new-found 
passion. 

Spray Mace. Lewisburg is one of 
the best federal prisons, and Hoffa, as- 
signed to a job of recycling old mat- 
tresses into new ones, had one of the 
easier situations. Nevertheless, he hat- 
ed prison for its deliberately debilitating 
effect on mind and body. “Everything 
that goes on is designed to strip you of 
your manhood. You only get medical at- 
tention if you’re ready for an operation. 
The food is horrible. There aren't suf- 
ficient exercise facilities, and a lot of 
people are afraid to expose themselves 
to possible violence or trouble, so they 
stay in their cells and vegetate.” The vi- 
olent or troublesome are taken away to 
solitary confinement in “the hole,” 
where among other refinements, ac- 
cording to Hoffa, “a guard would walk 
down the corridor and spray Mace at 
random. 

“There was plenty of dope and tran- 
quilizers available; three times a day 
they’d bring out the pill tray and 200 
guys would line up.” On the black mar- 
ket, “there was heroin, hashish, mari- 
juana, plenty of it, anything you want 
as long as you got money, or you can 
sell your body. They think you will ac- 
cept the prison because you're allowed 
to have things like that. But what about 


the guy who’s stabbed by a guy who's , 


on drugs? 

“How does the dope get in? There 
are two entrances. One’s for trucks and 
that’s guarded, and one’s for visitors and 
guards. The visitors ain't bringing in the 
dope so you figure it out. If the prison 
authorities wanted to cut out the dope 
smuggling, they could just tell the quar- 
ters officers, ‘I don’t wantany more dope 
coming into this prison, But they 


oy? 


don't. 
Hoffa found the guards, who were 


union men, generally compassionate, 
but there were disturbing exceptions. 
“About 85% were O.K. but 10% were 
overly ambitious, trying to report some- 
body and get ahead, get acpronio ten 
and they were always Causing trouble. 
Five percent were sadistic, ornery bas- 


tards. They had rules, but they'd never © 


ise if the rules are 


, becat 
hand them out Thence naa 


known to the inmates, 


guard does something wrong everybody 
would know it and could stand up for 
their rights. I pestered one lieutenant 
to hand out the rules, so one day he 
handed a few copies around. When the 
captain came in and found out, he or- 
dered them all picked up.” 

Manhood. Hoffa agrees with the 
common view that such treatment does 
little to rehabilitate a criminal. He also 
considers prisons responsible for cur- 
rent waves of strikes and violence; two 
such strikes took place at Lewisburg 
while he was there, but he did not par- 
ticipate in either. “It’s not worth it, but 
I'll say this. They may beat a strike, but 
they'll never win it. It gets to the point 
where the prisoners don’t care whether 
they win or lose. They simply got to 
show their manhood.” 

Hoffa urges prison reform on two 
levels. One is to put an end to the prac- 
tice of jailhouse homogeneity as a way 
of destroying individuality. “They put 
rapists in with embezzlers, muggers in 
with draft dodgers, and they wonder 
why they’re in trouble.” The second re- 
form concerns money. “You’ve got to 
set up training facilities to prepare men 
for work after release. You've got to 
train the guards and pay them more. 
You're going to spend the money some- 
how, either in police forces, courts, loss 
of property and lives, or in reform of 
the prisons.” 

The union boss, who was turned 
down three times for parole before his 
presidential commutation, would also 
replace parole boards with new ones 
composed of warden, caseworker, 
guards—and other prisoners. “Who 
knows more about a guy than somebody 
who’s lived with him 24 hours a day?” 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


Good Chances for a Raise 


N the near future, quite possibly be- 

fore Election Day 1972, Congress 
may well perform a major retooling job 
on the 36-year-old Social Security pro- 
gram. There are likely to be substantial 
raises in benefits paid to the elderly and 
disabled—and walloping increases in 
Social Security taxes paid by many 
working people and by their employers. 
Congressmen get more mail on Social 
Security than any other issue; the let- 


ters insistently call for higher benefits. 


Particularly in a political campaign 
year, politicians of both parties are ea- 
ger to boost the income of the 27 mil- 
lion Social Security recipients. most of 


whom are 65 or over and most of whom 
will vote. No one can yet predict how 
big the new benefits will be, but at least 
a dozen proposals to expand Social Se- 
curity payments are now being mulled 
over by the Senate Finance Committee. 
Benefits may go up by as much as 
20%. That is the recommendation 
made by Wilbur Mills, the House Ways 
and Means chairman, who had as much 
Say as anyone in setting recent increases 
—15% in 1970 and 10% in 1971. If 
Mills’ highly political plan is passed, the 
compounded increase in Social Security 
checks next year will be more than 50% 
Over: 1969. Senate Finance Committee 
Chairman Russell Long, not ruling out 
a Mills" proposal, says emphatically that 
ee of at least 10% is “a 
very safé assumption.” In addition, 
Long’s 16-member committee is consid- 
ering a multiplicity of extra benefits that 


ELDERLY AMERICANS PASSING THETIMEIN ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
The prospect of new benefits, wider coverage—and higher taxes. 


would give even higher increases to el- 
derly Americans who are poor, sick or 
particularly industrious. Among pro- 
posals being debated: 

> Much higher payments to people 
who have worked and have paid Social 
Security taxes for many years. A retired 
employee with 30 years or more on the 
job, no matter what his salary level, 
would get at least $200 per month, v. 
as little as $70 now. Married couples 
would get at least $300. 

> More opportunity to work for ex- 
tra money. At present, recipients under 
72 lose $1 of benefits for every $2 they 
earn in excess of $1,680 a year. This cut- 
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off point might be raised quite justifi- 
ably to $2,000 or $2,400. After all, re- 
tired people who have been able to 
accumulate stocks and bonds are not pe- 
nalized for collecting dividends and in- 
terest in addition to Social Security 
payments. : 

> New medical benefits. Social Se- 
curity recipients may be reimbursed for 
prescription drugs, especially those re- 
quired for treatment of chronic illness, 
such as heart trouble. 

» Wider coverage. Extra Social Se- 
curity payments probably will be made 
available to recipients taking care of de- 
pendent and disabled brothers and sis- 
ters, and to those raising orphaned 
grandchildren. 

The cost for this will be high. In 
the unlikely event that Mills gets his full 
20% increase, the added cost would be 
$6.3 billion to $8 billion a year. Any 
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fl that the 
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cal year. Nixon’s budget for that fie mone 
riod, which begins in July, a ad 
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livestock and thus cause the price of 
meat to rise. In 1970, Congress limited 
each farm to a subsidy of $55,000 per 
crop. Some big farmers divided their 
large holdings into smaller units, each 
eligible for a separate subsidy. 

The subsidies, together with the 
higher prices that farmers are getting 
for their goods, especially meat, will lift 
farm income this year by 10% to 15%. 
Farmers argue that these increases are 
justified by their rising expenses for la- 
bor, machinery, fertilizer and taxes. Yet, 
as Price Commission Chairman C. Jack- 
son Grayson: observes, inflation also 
burdens other segments of society; if in- 
flation is to be checked, farmers, too, 
must sacrifice. 

Farm lobbyists in Washington tire- 
lessly raise the old issue of parity, a con- 
cept born in the Depression and based 
on the price relationship between what 
farmers pay for their goods and services 
and what they get for their crops. The 
optimum ratio of 100 was tied to con- 
ditions in 1909-14, a golden age for ag- 
riculture, Parity is now running at about 
75. Yet despite lower parity, the farm- 
er's real income has risen over the years. 
Reason: technology has increased pro- 
ductivity and crop yields, so that he can 
produce much more on his land with 
less effort. Sixty years ago, it took one 
man 106 hours to produce a bushel of 
wheat; now he can raise the same 
amount with eleven hours of work. 

Enter the Giants. Subsidies have 
nourished a new giantism on the farm, 
which has created some unwholesome 
social effects. Large farmers collect an 
ever greater share of the subsidies. 
There are 2,900,000 farms in the na- 
tion; roughly 20% of them are big ones 
that collect about 60% of the subsidies. 
Many small farmers do not get any sub- 
sidy at all. They often cannot get credit 
to expand and compete because their in- 
come is so low; in 1970 about two-thirds 
of all farmers had annual sales of less 
than $10,000. As the big farmers grow 
richer, they buy up more and more 
small operators. Since 1950, the num- 
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winding up in ghettos, where they sub- 
sist on welfare—and push up taxes. 

Lately this trend has been speeded 
up with the growth in farming of huge 
corporations, including Tenneco, Pu- 
rex, Getty Oil and Monsanto. In Cal- 
ifornia, the nation’s leading farm pro- 
ducing state, 45 corporations own or 
lease almost 3,700,000 acres. These 
firms can overpower small farms by 
writing off losses in their agricultural : 
ventures against taxes due from other 
more profitable enterprises. They have 
sufficient capital reserves to put off sell- 
ing livestock long enough to qualify for 
the lower capital-gains taxes; the small 
farmer usually cannot do this because 
he needs a fairly steady income in or- 
der to survive. Tenneco and some other 
large firms control every aspect of food 
producing, from planting to retail sales. 
Huge “agribusiness” firms absolutely 
dominate the poultry business. With 
their great size and resources, the large 
companies can often dictate terms to in- 
dividual farmers on leasing land or con- 
tracting for crops. 

For all the disruption that it has 
caused, the rapid growth in farm size 
has not brought appreciably lower 
prices. Indeed, it has contributed to a de- 
cline in quality of some items. Since cor- 
porate farming is most profitable if 
crops can be machine-harvested, plant 
geneticists have developed tomatoes, 
berries and other fruits that have thick- 
erskins and, in the opinion of many con- 
sumers, less taste. 

To eliminate the waste and inequi- 
ties in U.S. farm policies would require 
a complete restructuring of the system, 
That would include a root-and-branch 
revamping of the subsidy program, a re~ 
vision of the capital-gains tax as it ap- 
plies to agriculture, and a law requir- 
ing big companies to bargain collective- 
ly with farmers instead of grinding them 
down one by one in some parts of the 
country. Powerful lobbies will battle 
bitterly against such moves, and it seems 
politically impossible to substantially 
lower subsidies in the near future. But 
with food prices a hot issue in the pres- 
idential race, the time is at hand for a 
thorough national debate that could > 
lead to future reforms. - 
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The heir to the throne of England 
drove to his Sunday polo match in his 
blue Aston Martin convertible with a 
smashing blonde bird in black slacks 
and a cream-colored shirt with the tails 
hanging out. Between chukkers, they 
chatted it up and laughed a lot, and then 


- Prince Charles, 23, drove her back to 


Windsor Castle. Georgiana Russell is 
the name—the 24-year-old daughter of 
Sir John Russell, Britain’s Ambassador 
to Spain, and Lady Russell, a former 
Greek beauty queen. Georgiana, a gift- 
ed linguist (French, German, Greek, 
Italian, Portuguese, Russian), lives in 
London and works for Vogue. The gos- 
sip columnists are overjoyed. 
z 
San Antonio, Texas, is 1,500 miles 
from Charlottesville, Va., where former 
President Lyndon Baines Johnson had 
suffered his second severe heart attack 
only five days before. But so strong is 
the L.B.J. homing instinct that he per- 
suaded his doctors to let him make the 
flight with a heart monitor taped to his 
chest. Next day his doctors at the 
Army's Brooke General Hospital in San 
Antonio said he was in “great spirits” 
and responding well to treatment, which 
will probably last several weeks. 
a 
At one of his rare solo concerts, in 
Manhattan’s Whitney Museum, Jazz Pi- 
anist-Composer Duke Ellington received 
an even rarer compliment. Togo’s Am- 
bassador to the U.S. presented him with 
a block of his country’s stamps honor- 
ing four great composers. “Ah,” said the 
delighted Ellington, “Debussy, Bach, 
Beethoven—and Duke.” 
a 
“Tm so nervous,” said Movie Star 
Jane Wyman, wringing her program in 
San Diego's Off Broadway Theater. The 
former wife of California Governor 
Ronald Reagan was waiting for the cur- 
tain to go up on the musical Guys and 
Dolls, starring Daughter Maureen Rea- 
gan in the most exciting part she has 
had in her four-year acting career: Ad- 
elaide, the nightclub entertainer and pe- 
rennial fiancée of Gambler Nathan De- 
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GEORGIANA RUSSELL 
In seven languages. 


troit. In four pairs of eyelashes and a 
fluffy blonde wig, Maureen drew guf- 
faws and catcalls in her bumping and 
grinding A Bushel and a Peck number, 
but the theater critic of the San Diego 
Union was more restrained. “Maureen 
Reagan,” he wrote, “compensates for a 
small voice with large eyes and a dig- 
nified dedication.” 
a 

Among the casualties of President 
Nixon’s rapprochement with China is 
a svelte and soignée French author and 
television producer named Danielle 
Hunebelle, who was so upset by Henry 
Kissinger’s failure to look her up in Par- 
is on his way back from the secret ne- 
gotiations last summer that she crashed 
her car. During her recuperation, she 
wrote him a long, long letter—about 
their meeting when she was doing a 
magazine piece on him, about their ri- 
pening friendship when she was doing 
a TV documentary on him, about Kis- 
singer’s skittishness at a deep involve- 
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The relations between 
fessor Erich Segal and Ya iSi 
have not been exactly a lor. 
professor seemed to' be NE sto 
much that wasn’t classica no 
one thing, such as Yellow we 
for which he commuted to 
work on the script, and w 
ent Motive, in which 
French-speaking murder y 
came his super-bestseller 
which brought on such burden p 
latchkeys he said were thrust ont uf 
airline hostesses. At Yale Since Iga 
associate professor since 1968 
34, was up for tenure—which m r 
that its possessor cannot be fired a 
for flagrant wrongdoing. But thecha ij 
faculty turned thumbs down. A ; 
they appointed him senior lecture 
post that carries fewer classroom; 
sponsibilities than a professorship “if 
sort of a middle ground,” explainedDy 
partment Chairman J.J. Pollitt, 
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At London’s Aldwych Theater ffi: 
Natal Theater Workshop Company ti 
one of the hits of the season with a24 
version of Macbeth titled Umabdiiay 
Princess Margaret paid her royal resp $ 
to the cast, and any scandal snl Wall 
tempted to read significance into ey 
sometime absence of her husband EA 1 
Snowdon, might well be discouraged 
the catalogue of false rumors about 
sister, Queen Elizabeth Il, culled H 
the French press by Jean Marcil. 
editor in chief of France Diman 
Marcilly’s survey, French pape 
had the Queen pregnant 92 ie 
nine miscarriages. She has oe tj 
to break up with Prince Poin 
on the verge of abdicating 63! f 
near a nervous breakdown z 
And she has expelled 
from court no fewer tha 
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ERLAND SINGING ON TELEVISION 
oul ond humanize. 


hot ea at that sizable major- 
il tung Ma's population—especial- 
EAN api Wwho have managed 
| Soy n v8 bitten by the opera bug 
{time Popa inn the prospect of an eve- 
Siscu AA is highly resistible. The 
FS (half. Wn two Italian comic op- 
7 ur nibbles, a drastic re- 
i a IS still adequate for the 
a nara trots out 
j at with the puppets 

S the Story to them (Have 

: vend he wants to marry 

er of ee Introducing Ros- 

a eville). Then off she 

ia at Scenes, sing arias 

nfd escoped ensembles, 

ein the puppets when 

nuous. “Don't worry,” 

; eet when she los- 

ie 2 10 in Fhe Daugh- 
Mis yeeimtent (scheduled to be 
The S back » Ve read the libret- 


let? is a 


ey Tenn}. 
a lal problem of televised 


opera—whether singers ought to look 
realistic or pretty—remains unsolved 
for the producer has them mouthing 
their words to a prerecorded sound 
track. The result is often like watching 
one movie while hearing another. A fur- 
ther problem with such popularizations 
is also sidestepped: whether they should 
be done at all, or whether opera should 
be left to appeal at its own level to those 
who are already inclined toward it. Still, 
the proceedings are colorfully photo- 
graphed and skillfully staged, and even 
Sir William, the puppet who reads 
scores and carps about all the cuts, 
seems to approve. Sir William is both a 
critic and an aging billy goat. Only a 
soprano could think of that kind of 
casting. n Robert T. Jones 


Brahms in the Bush 


As the battered old F-27 touched 
down on the runway, the huddle of wel- 
comers in fur parkas and boots shuf- 
fled about enthusiastically at the edge 
of the airport. They would have 
cheered, but when the wind howls in 
southwest Alaska, why bother? Inside 
the plane, the musicians stretched, 
checked their thermal underwear, down 
booties, sweaters, ear muffs and fur 
coats and hats. Then they stepped out 
the door into the frozen flats of Beth- 
el, Alaska (pop. 2,500, predominantly 
Eskimo). “We can’t believe you're 
here,” said Nancy Hohman, principal 
of the Bethel elementary school. Shiv- 
ering against the 5°-below-zero weath- 
er, looking at the log cabin that passed 
for an airport terminal, neither could 
the musicians. 

So it went as Conductor Milton Ka- 
tims and the Seattle Symphony brought 
culture to the arctic climes of the 49th 
state, where music normally comes only 
from records, radio, TV or walrus-skin 
drums. Never before had any major or- 
chestra visited the Alaskan bush or the 
treeless tundra. Never before, in all 
probability, had any orchestra's itiner- 
ary been sucha travel agent’s nightmare 
—covering 11,000 miles by plane, boat, 
bus and snowmobile to give 36 concerts 
in six days. The Seattleites were able to 
do so by splitting up, for much of the 
tour, into seven chamber groups. 

By the time Katims got to Bethel, 
the orchestra had already given full 
symphonic concerts in Anchorage, 
Fairbanks and Juneau. Now, in the high 
school gymnasium, Katims led a 16- 
member string ensemble before an en- 
thusiastic crowd of adults and children 
that overflowed from bleachers and 
folding chairs onto the floor. There was 
an overflow of the overflow when a cho- 
rus of 94 children came out to join Ka- 
tims in Mozart's Ave Verum Corpus. 

The Katims contingent dined mE 
roast moose, reindeer, and a mixture o 
seal oil, caribou fat, berries and sugar 
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known as agutuk, or Eskimo ice cream. 
Then, at the airport, they were delayed 
for three hours while their plane’s en- 
gines were warmed back to life. Con- 
certmaster Henry Siegl took out his vi- 
olin. While Katims conducted with a 
swizzle stick, Sieg! played an impromp- 
tu recital of pop songs, Irish jigs and 
gypsy music. 

Getting Couth. Meanwhile, at the 
Arctic port of Barrow, a woodwind 
quintet entertained 300 schoolchildren 
with a variety of pieces ranging from 
Beethoven to Pop Goes the Weasel. In 
the southeast part of the state, Asso- 
ciate Conductor Joseph Levine took an- 
other string ensemble on a 130-mile 
ferry ride through the Inside Passage 
to reach Ketchikan for a concert in the 
local high school. One rapt member of 
their audience was the first mate on their 
ferry boat, Gene Chaffin, who at 35 was 
attending his first concert. “I thought it 
would be very formal and boring but it 
was wonderful,” Chaffin said. “I got me 
some couth tonight.” 

The backers of the $90,000 tour 
(notably the National Endowment for 
the Arts, two fish-packing firms, a barge 
company and an airline) were just as 
pleased in their way as Chaffin. The big, 
relatively sophisticated cities like An- 
chorage may not have had much to 
learn from hearing the Brahms First 
Symphony, but will provincial Bethel 
ever be the same after hearing Barték’s 
Divertimento for Strings? The real test, 
of course, will be how quickly the Se- 
attle musicians, or any others for that 
matter, are back beating the bush with 
more Brahms and Beethoven. Conduc- 
tor Katims, who found the trip a thor- 
oughly warming experience (thanks 
partly to the men’s pantyhose he wore 
throughout), would like to make it an 
annual affair. “There were wonderful 
vibes from the people,” he said as the or- 
chestra headed home. “I could feel them 
in the small of my back.” 


Britannia Rules the Wash 


Watercolor: today, the word seems 
prim and dilute. It suggests Aunt Ma- 
bel, poking at her holiday sketchbook 
in some Tuscan piazza. Oils for real art- 

" ists, watercolor for amateurs—so the 
common prejudice runs. Yet in the 18th 
and 19th centuries, some of the best 
painting in Europe was done in water- 
color. The brilliant achievements of 
English art in particular, from Row- 
landson to Turner, were largely based 
on the freedom, speed and unique spar- 
kle of the transparent wash. One for- 
gets what the medium could do. Last 
week the Pierpont Morgan Library pro- 
duced a salutary reminder, in the form 
of a show called “English Drawings and 
Watercolors, 1550-1850." The 150 
items are drawn from the collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Mellon, and they are 
nearly all of staggering quality. 

The art of watercolor has two roots. 
One is in pen-and-wash drawing, the 
other in the more static and ceremo- 

nious art of miniature painting. The first 
-item in the Morgan catalogue is a paint- 
ing of an imaginary noble savage, A 
Young Daughter of the Picts, by 
Jacques Le Moyne de Morgues. Le 
Moyne, a French artist who worked in 
England in the 16th century, voyaged 
to Florida in the early 1560s, There he 

» saw Indians—and concluded that there 
had to be a likeness between them and 
the lost tribes of primitive Britain. 
Hence the delicate Amazon, who might 
have stepped out of a court masque. Her 
tribal body painting is transmuted into 
an exquisite damask of skin tattoos: ev- 
ery detail of Le Moyne’s image, from 
the green, parklike landscape and the 
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rippling blonde hair to the jaunty flut- 


ter of tassel and petal, adds to the sense 

Of a new-minted Arcadia. It is, of 
course, completely artificial. . 

Nature Worship. Watercolor came 

fully into its own as a medium two cen- 

turies later—through nature rather than 

| culture. The two great themes of Eng- 

| lish art in the 18th and 19th centuries 

| were antiquity and landscape. Both ne- 

cessitated some form of travel—either 

_ taking the road to Rome or making the 

' shorter trip into the English country- 

|. Side, with painting kit. Oil paint in tubes 

_ made Impressionism possible, but that 

| sort of packaging did not exist in the 

| 18th century. Lugging oils through the 

_ vales of Kent or the gorges of Switzer- 

land was messy, and watercolor—car- 

ried dry, in little pans—was the so- 

lution. The sheer convenience of 


a 
WG 


| Watercolor—and its appeal to amateur 
i” 
le 


and professional alike—was neatly ex- 
by Paul Sandby’s tranquil view 


Ca , North Berwick, with 
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with the aid of a cam- 


e medium was so handy and 


at 


ick-drying that it could serve almost 
AERO aTh, recording a SOLE: 
panorama of costume, manners an 
habits. The master of social observation 
was Thomas Rowlandson, with his 
scenes of 18th century London—like 
the splendid Old Vauxhall Gardens (cir- 
ca 1784), in which portraits of such no- 
tables as Dr. Johnson, Boswell and the 
Prince of Wales are mingled with the 
faces of anonymous revelers. Other art- 
ists went farther afield. George Chin- 
nery fled his family in 1802 and settled 


and inquired: “May not half a 
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THOMAS ROWLANDSON’‘S LONDON REVELERS IN “OLD VAUXHALL GARDENS” 
It was the country and the age to inspire a painter. 


in India, where he turned out a stream 
of elegant, precise topographical studies 
like Figure Seated by an Indian Temple. 
In watercolor, the burgeoning na- 
ture worship of English romanticism 
found its medium. “If wood, water, 
groves, valleys, glades, can inspire poet 
Or painter, this is the country, or this is 
the age to produce them,” wrote Hor- 
ace Walpole. But if it suited the out- 
ward urge, it was also the Supreme ye- 
hicle for the inward eye. The visionary 
side of English art was expressed 
through it, most famously by William 
Blake and Samuel Palmer. Palmer's be- 
lief that he inhabited, in England, a par- 
adisiacal “valley of vision” imbued even 
the humblest of his studies, like 4 Cow 
Lodge with a Mossy Roof, with a sub- 
lime imaginative pressure. Every fleck 
on that encrusted roof, every touch of 
light and shadow on the tawny, mot- 
tled foliage behind, is painted with an 
obsessed and grateful reverence. 
Palmer had learned a basic fact 
about the medium; that it is a Stain, a 
blot. Make a mark and let the image de- 
velop out of that. He declared himself 


to be “by nature a lover of smudginess,” 


ee ee ee ar 


raries called it—is extravagantly spot 
taneous, the washes cut and scratch 
back to white with a knife or a ne 
handle, but it sums up the strange m 
dernity of his techniques. 
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Turner (1775-1851): “Vesuvius in Eruption, 1817” 


`“ Paul Sandby (1730-1809): “Rosslyn Castle, North Berwick” 
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f Bi (leaving 550 local stations 
fas the country to fill the other half- 
with programming of their own). 
rec also barred the networks from 
Aing financial interests in outside 
params being produced for their use. 
iweek, in a move that spread con- 
ation and confusion, the Justice 
riment in effect put the industry on 
cethat ithad not seen anything yet. 
Double Action. In federal court in 
msAngeles, the department filed three 
‘aching antitrust suits against the 
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ae that they applied in substan- 
ally more than half the prime-time 
shows broadcast by the networks. Odd- 
Tr Tome ag ate ovnershi 

: ecade 1957-67 to sup- 
port that claim. 

Whether prime-time shows are net- 
work-produced or bought from outside, 
the networks’ function remains the 
same: they schedule time for the shows, 
sell advertising for them, then beam 
them out to local affiliates (who have the 
option of not carrying them, but do not 
exercise it frequently). The most omi- 
nously unclear aspect of the suits con- 
cerned the networks’ leeway on pro- 
gram selection and scheduling, Was the 
Justice Department directly attacking 
the networks’ “control of access” to air 
time, and therefore their ability to func- 
tion as networks? The department 
spokesman insisted that the networks 
“can decide what goes on and when, as 
long as their own shows aren't in the 
competition.” But CBS President Robert 
D. Wood, in a message to affiliates, 
charged that the department “seeks to 
transfer control of network schedules, 
including what programs are put on the 
air and when, to advertising agencies 
and motion picture producers,” reduc- 
ing networks to “mere conduits.” 

NBC and ABC joined CBS in denounc- 
ing the suits and vowing to oppose them 
vigorously in court. All the networks 
also maintained that the suits, by dupli- 
cating FCC rulings in some cases and 
going far beyond them in others, tended 
to undermine the authority of the very 
agency that is responsible for regulation 
of the industry, 

Privately, network executives spec- 
ulated that political motives may have 
determined the thrust and timing of the 
action, which the department conceded 
had been pending for years. “Is it the 
ITT case?” asked one, and answered 
himself: “Possibly it’s an attempt to blur 
that image with this and a slew of other 
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[antitrust] actions.” Another saw the fil- 
ing of the cases at this particular mo- 
ment as a symbolic gesture designed to 
serve as “highly visible proof that the 
Justice Department is not in bed with 
big business.” 

The department went out of its way 
to emphasize that news, public affairs, 
and documentary programming were 
not affected by its complaint. Yet if the 
suits succeed, the networks will lose sub- 
stantial revenues from the shows they 
produce or hold rights to. That in turn 
could curtail the budgets of news and 
public affairs shows, and make an al- 
ready nervous industry even more wary 
of the Administration, 


Hackman Connection 


It was the year of the Tramp in the 
Academy Awards. With the little fel- 
low’s creator, Charlie Chaplin, on hand 
for his honorary Oscar, the rest of the 
usual inanity was almost bearable. In its 
professional judgments, the Academy 
showed an unforgivable lapse: neither 
John Schlesinger’s Sunday Bloody Sun- 
day nor Stanley Kubrick’s A Clock work 
Orange collected a single Oscar. The 
acting awards, on the other hand, were 
highly plausible. Most striking was Jane 
Fonda’s citation as Best Actress for her 
portrayal of a call girl in Klute, showing 
that Hollywood is no longer totally hys- 
terical about off-screen ventures in rad- 
ical politics. Most popular—short of the 
cheering, weeping ovation for Chaplin 
—was Gene Hackman’s Best Actor 
award for his performance as a narcot- 
ics cop in The French Connection, prov- 
ing what all actors yearn to believe: a 
nice, hard-working guy can still get 
ahead in the movies on his merits. TIME 
Correspondent Roland Flamini inter- 
viewed Hackman in Los Angeles and 
sent this report: 


When Gene Hackman was a young 
man just out of the Marines, he “slipped 
and slid around” New York City for two 
years in one job after another. One 
night, while he was working as a door- 


HACKMAN IN “CONNECTION” 


man at a Howard Johnson’s restaurant 
in Times Square. his old Marine captain 
walked by. Their eyes met in awkward 
recognition. The captain looked him up 
and down and sneered: “Hackman, 
you're a sorry son of a bitch.” 

That encounter 18 years ago was the 
end of Hackman’s slipping and sliding. 
Although he had never thought of act- 
ing before. he joined the Premise, an off- 
Broadway theater—not so much in 
quest of stardom as simply to get some 
meaning into his life. By last week, when 
he stood onstage in the Chandler Pavil- 
ion clutching his statuette, he had found 
both. He has become one of the best- 
liked of Hollywood professionals, a 
shambling, shirtsleeves type who actual- 
ly uses words like “golly” and “gee” and 
is still married to his first wife after 14 
years. He has also become one of the 
most gifted of character actors, a sub- 
lime technician for whom no inward 
emotion is too big to be fixed firmly in 
the smallest outward detail. 

Borrowed Tricks. Hackman is a 
sort of blue-collar actor, slightly embar- 
rassed about art but avid about craft. 
For his Oscar-winning role as the obses- 
sive, foul-mouthed Popeye Doyle, he 
served an apprenticeship in Harlem 
with Eddie Egan, the real-life detective 
on whose exploits The French Connec- 
tion was based. “It was scary as hell,” 
Hackman says. “We'd burst into a 
crowded bar, and Egan would put on a 


i 
drill instructor's voice. flat and unemo- 


tional, and yet authoritative. If anyone 
talked back, his voice would go a pitch 
higher. He always won.” In the film, 
Hackman borrowed such Egan tricks as 
shoving a suspect into a telephone booth 
to subdue him. 

To reach the subtly modulated pow- 
er of his Popeye characterization, Hack- 
man had a long climb. His work at the 
Premise led to a string of plays on 
Broadway, culminating in a leading role 
opposite Sandy Dennis in Any Wednes- 
day in 1964. Meanwhile, he had edged 
into movies with a small part in Lilith. 
Recalls Warren Beatty, the picture's 
star: “It was only a two-minute scene, 
but the best thing about Lilith was Gene 
Hackman.” When Beatty was casting 
Bonnie and Clyde three years later, he 
thought of Hackman for the role of 
Clyde’s brother Buck. Hackman’s per- 
formance won him an Oscar nomina- 
tion for Best Supporting Actor, and the 
offers began coming in. 

By his own admission, Hackman 
grabbed unselectively at too many of 
them and bogged down ina mire of for- 
gettable films (The Split, Marooned). 
“You have to recognize,” he says, “that 
there’s a monster out there called unem- 
ployment.” Finally one of the offers 
turned out to be for the part of the long- 
suffering son in Z Never Sang for My Fa- 
ther. Hackman’s engaging, sensitive 
portrayal won him a second Oscar nom- 
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A gorilla gazing Hamlet-like at a skull. 


friends and pen pals, or how to turn 
out pediatricians at unlikely hours of 
the night: “If your three-year-old 
munches Daddy’s deodorant stick, the 
Anti-Poison Center of Brussels will find 
the antidote and give you advice before 
the doctor comes.” There are practical 
warnings against Spain’s paper diapers 
(they disintegrate) and Scotland’s taste- 
less attempts at American food. There 
is even advice on the inevitable prob- 
lem of finding a bathroom for a child 
caught short. “With the exception of the 
British Isles and The Netherlands,” re- 
ports Author Hadley, “it’s the field, the 
bush, the woods. No one seems to get 
very uptight.” 

The authors material is drawn 
largely from her own travel observa- 
tions, which began in 1949 when she 
and her first child (a son, then aged four) 
set off for Europe. Since then, she and 
her son, plus three children born later, 
have visited 37 countries, 18 of them 
in Europe. Along the way she did en- 
counter a few perils, however, which she 
reveals in the new guide. One was in 
Amsterdam, where “ladies of the night 
are illuminated in red neon in ground- 
floor showcases in many narrow Streets. 
J don’t quite know how you explain this 
to children.” She suggests, hopefully, 
that the children may not notice, then 
adds, “If they do, I hope this will serve 
as a cautionary note to preserve your 
cool.” 


Overdrawn Accounts 


To cater to the individual tastes of 
their customers, banks have long print- 
ed checks in a wide spectrum of colors. 
More recently some have begun to of- 
fer checks with floral or scenic back- 
grounds. Now the modest-sized Bank of 
Marin in Marin County, Calif., has gone 
one step further. Its customers can sim- 
ply bring in their own photograph or 
drawing and have them printed onto a 
standard check form. t 

Undeterred by the higher cost 
($4.95 for 200 as opposed to $2.95 for 
the conventional kind) more than 500 
already signed up for 


i hecks. Most of them 
the illustrated C a eae ne 


- County Burial at Sea Service” and wait- 


-yond the three-mile limit, the deceased 


imaginative self-expression. A Chinese 
customer, for instance, ordered checks 
illustrated with a portrait of Chairman 
Mao. An advertising executive displays 
a photograph of himself seated on a 
soapbox, while another patron adorns 
his checks with a bottle of his favorite 
whisky. The manager of a San Rafael 
branch of the bank uses enigmatic 
checks that show a gorilla gazing Ham- 
let-like at a skull. “I’m not sure what it - 
means,” he admits. 

Perhaps the most imaginative—and 
vindictive—customer so far is the one 
who ordered special checks to be used 
solely for making his alimony pay- 
ments. They show him beatifically kiss- 
ing his new wife. 


Buryin’ Walt 


Mr. Joyboy, Evelyn Waugh’s maca- - 
bre cosmetician in The Loved One, 
would be proud of Captain Walter Bru- 
baker. A new California state law per- 
mits cremated remains to be buried in 
the ocean or scattered at sea level, sup- 
planting the old law tnat required a 
loved one’s ashes to be scattered from 
an altitude of at least 5,000 ft. A re- 
tired Navy captain with a keen eye for 
commerce, Brubaker converted his 50- 
ft. luxury fishing boat into a seaworthy 
hearse. He listed himself in the San Di- 
ego Yellow Pages as the “City and 


ed for the customers. 

To make his services even more at- 
tractive, Captain Brubaker engaged in 
a bit of huckstering. As a sort of twist — 
on Marryin’ Sam's gimmicks in Lil A J 
ner, he advertised that he would tail 
his services to suit the family’s tast 
They may have rock, Rachmaninoff 
Anchors Aweigh if they so choose. 

Brubaker’s routine is to pick up the 
ashes of the loved one himself and es- 
cort the bereaved aboard his yacht. (Th 
fish-bait tank seemed an insurmount 
able embarrassment until Brubake 
shrewdly camouflaged it as a cata- 
falque.) After the service is rendered bi 


is solemnly committed to the deep 
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Blood in the Streets: Subculture of Violen 


ARELY has there been such a bi- 

zarrely precise intersection of fan- 
tasy and brutal reality. In half a dozen 
Manhattan theaters one morning last 
week, projectors were unreeling the 
mustily violent world of The Godfather, 
the Mafia wars of 1945-55. While Par- 
amounts actors did their imperson- 
ations of caporegimes and button men 
in supposedly archaic rites of murder, 
the bright black Cadillacs were nosing 
up to the curb outside Guido's funeral 
home in Brooklyn. 

The scene there had an authenticity 
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that was almost theatrical. From the 
brownstones along Clinton Avenue, old 
women stared in black shawls. Men in 
working clothes muttered to one anoth- 
er in Old World accents. Inside, under 
a lithograph of Christ, rested a $5,000 
burnished bronze casket festooned with 
flowers and surrounded by heavy, silent- 
ly angry men and weeping women. 
Within it lay Joey Gallo, assassinated 
three days before as he celebrated his 
43rd birthday ina Lower East Side clam 
house called Umbertos (TIME, April 
17). His mother keened: “My Joey! 
What did they do to my Joey!” 

It was not strictly a Mob funeral in 
the old style—nothing to compare with 
the opulent rites for, say, New Jersey 
Racketeer Willie Moretti after he was 
executed in 1951. No ambassadors 
came from the other New York Mafia 
families, but they had their reasons for 
staying away—too many police and re- 
porters, and war in the air. The cor- 
tege, led part of the way by a police 
car with a flashing dome light, slowly 
toured Gallo’s old President Street 
neighborhood, then drove to Brooklyn’s 
Greenwood Cemetery. Police and fed- 


. eral agents were among the spectators. 


An unusually large number of grave- 
diggers and an out-of-place olive-drab 
telephone van were on hand. The 
mourners filed by, dropping single ros- 
es onto the casket and crying: “Take 
him, Big Boy! You've got him now, Big 
Boy!” Big Boy meant God. 

In its baroque atmospherics, the 
Gallo assassination was more than 
merely an episode of gangster nostalgia. 
As Gallo lay in his open casket, his face 
a mask of mortuary prettification, his 
sister Carmella promised: “The streets 


Joey Gallo’s mother leaving funeral 
home. Below: mourners af burial, 
including Brother Al Gallo (center). 
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Ciprio left his restaurant in 
Brooklyn and walked to- 
ward his car. He stopped 
three bullets, apparently 
fired by a rooftop sniper, 
and died in a pool of blood 
on the sidewalk. Investiga- 
tors say that Ciprio was 
probably killed because he 
was spying on the Colom- 
bos for the Gallos. 

Four other men- at- 
tached to the Mob were hit. 
Bruno Carnevale, a “sol- 
dier” in the Carlo Gambino 
family,* was felled by a 
shotgun blast near his 
house in Queens Village. 
and died with $1,400 still 
in his pocket. A day later 
Tommy Ernst, a Staten ls- 
land mobster, was fatally 
wounded. A New Jersey 
janitor named Frank Fer- 
riano was found in a lower 
Manhattan parking lot with half his 
head blown off by a shotgun blast. 
Hours later Richard Grossman, said to 
be a credit-card swindler working for 
the Colombo family, was found in the 
trunk of a car in the Sheepshead Bay 
section of Brooklyn. He. too, had been 
shot in the head with a shotgun. 

Carlo’s War. The Colombo-Gallo 
war was directly involved only in the Ci- 
prio killing. Yet all of the assassinations 
had been specifically approved by lead- 
ers in the Gambino family. Although 
neither the Colombos nor the Gallos 
seemed to be aware of it. the Gambi- 
nos were deliberately promoting the 
war, approving executions In order to 
fan the flames and encourage the Co- 
lombos and Gallos to kill one another 
off. Eventually, 73-year-old Carlo Gam- 
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Two victims executed during gang 
violence that followed Joey Gallo’s 
assassination in Manhattan clam house. 


bino hopes, the war will leave him in un- 
disputed control of four of the five New 
York Families. The holdout would be 
the Bonanno family, run by Natale Evo- 
la, which controls trucking and narcot- 
ies rackets in Manhattan. The other 
clans are the Lucchese gang, run by Car- 
mine Tramunti: the Genovese family, 
bossed by Jerry Catena; and the Gallos 
and Colombos (see chart. page 38). 

Already the Gambinos are so strong 
that none of the other 19 Mafia clans 
across the nation dare to challenge 
them. If the Gambino family literally 
buried its opposition in New York, then 
Carlo Gambino could, if he wished, con- 
trol the entire national rackets combine 
of La Cosa Nostra. He might become 
what the Mafia calls cape di tutti capi 
—boss of all bosses. The job has been 
vacant since Salvatore Maranzano was 
assassinated in 1931. 

It would be a long-awaited acces- 
sion for Gambino, a soft-spoken, court- 
ly man who came to the US. in 1921 
as a Stowaway from Palermo, Sicily. In 
a brotherhood where “respect” is 


vestigations and gang wars that drained 
the strength of the other clans. More im- 
portant, a new strongman arose In the 
Gambino family to function as Carlo’s 
underboss: Aniello Dellacroce (literally, 
“Tittle lamb of the cross”). A throwback 
to the Syndicates more flamboyant 
days, Dellacroce, 58, keeps a hunting 
lodge in Canada, a beach house 1n Mi- 
ami, and several mistresses. He also pos- 
sesses a fund of brutal expertise learned 
when he was one of Albert Anastasia’s 
principal hired assassins. 

One report has it that it was the 
Gambinos, not the Gallos, who ordered 
Colombo hit last summer. (Gambino 


‘ achieved by assassination, there is a 
Strong caste system. For years the Gam- 
binos were disdained by the other Mafia 
families. Gangsters called them “the de- 
generates” because Carlo married his 
first cousin and his brother Paul mar- 
ried another cousin. There were a num- 
ber of stories that neither Carlo nor Paul 
had ever killed anyone—which is am- 
ple reason for them to be held in con- 
tempt—and both were suspected of sit- 
ting out the Castellammarese war, 
tending their bootleg stills instead of 
shooting their enemies. 

But the Gambinos emerged almost 
unscathed from the post-Apalachin in- 
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Fhe gangsters do have rules about 
murders,” he says. “There are rules 
against killing law-enforcement. off- 
cials. Other rules forbid Killing report- 
ers. But if society does nothing about 
gang slayings, the gangsters may decide 
to change the rules and hit anybody who 
gets in their way. Remember, the rules 
are theirs—not ours.” 

There are other rules that, Strictly 
observed, keep the Syndicate a tightly 
knit network closed to outsiders and so 
efficient that its activities—legal and il- 
legal—are estimated to bring in more 
than $30 billion a year. The strength of 
the Mafia is based less on the corpo- 
rate structure of a criminal organization 
than on the social organization of Sic- 
ily and southern Italy, whence most of 
the Mafiosi spring. There, notes Soci- 
ologist Francis Ianni, the rule of law is 
replaced by a social structure that is reg- 
ulated by a code: each man must pro- 
tect the family’s honor and avenge any 
sullying of that honor. The code, says 

lanni, is “an integra- 
tive behavioral system 
which binds families to 
each other throughout 
each village and town in 
a ritualistic web difficult 
for the southern Italian 
to escape but just as dif- 
ficult for the non-Italian 
to understand.” 

Thus, to the Mafia, 
even murder is not ab- 
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Joe Colombo after being shot. 


horrent if it advances the fortunes of 
the family or wipes out a blot on its 
honor. “It's just business,” killers in The 
Godfather explain to rivals whose 
friends and relatives they have ma- 
chine-gunned or garroted to death. Not 
only that, but it is business with honor, 
and takes precedence over the law. In- 
side his family, says lanni, the Mafioso 
is “highly moral and self-sacrificing.” 
But outside, he recognizes no ethical 
force. Family members, as in Sicily, are 
bound together by “the web of kinship; 
of the participants at the famous Ap- 
alachin meeting, almost half were re- 
lated by blood or marriage.” Within that 
web, which is really “a pattern of so- 
cial obligation that has more per- 
-manence than religion,’ favors 
become obligations and wrongs 
become “debts which demand 
redress.” 

So enduring is the web of kin- 
ship that only two things can alter 
it. One is the American value sys- 
tem, which is causing the Old 
World family structure to crum- 
ble and is weakening some of the 
once-powerful crime dynasties. 
According to Historian Humbert 
Nelli, the Mafiosi’s respect for au- 
thority—a trait that used to ce- 
ment loyalties—is decaying. For 
this reason, more and more Ma- 
fiosi are deciding to go straight. 
In one Mafia family that lanni 
studied. only four out of 27 
fourth-generation [talian-Ameri- 

cans are connected with organized 
crime. Of the remaining 23, one is a 
university professor, and all the rest 
are doctors, lawyers or legitimate 
businessmen. ; 

The other force for change in the 
Mafia is less subtle. It is what lanni calls 
“drastic action” —the kind being carried 
out on the streets of New York. 


For a discussion of the psychology of 
murder, see Essay, following page. 
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Psychology of Murder 


OR all its sinister drama, the Mafia’s bloodletting accounts 

for only an insignificant fraction of the killings that oc- 
cur every year in the U.S. The rising toll sometimes seems 
to validate H. Rap Brown’s mordant dictum: “Violence is as 
American as cherry pie.” In 1970 there were 16,000 crim- 
inal homicides in the nation—one every 33 minutes. With 
the carnage mounting—up 8% from the previous year and 
16% over the decade—the U.S. is maintaining its long-held, 
unhappy distinction of leading advanced Western nations in 
the rate at which its citizens destroy one another. Philadel- 
phia, for example, with a population of 2,000,000, has the 
same number of homicides annually as all of England, Scot- 
land and Wales (pop. 54 million). 

This murderous pre-eminence, fostered by the nation’s 
longstanding habit of violence, occurs against a background 
of street crime, political assassination and an almost obses- 
sive violence in movies and television. It has led many be- 
havioral scientists to begin talking about a national “crisis of 
violence.” In the U.S., warns Psychiatrist Thomas Bittker, “vi- 
olence is practiced as if it were productive.” It may have 
been so for the Stone Age hunter of mammoths, but in the 
era of H-bombs it is not only non-productive but distinctly 
suicidal. Man has become so dangerous to himself that his 
continued existence has been called into doubt. 

Saul Bellow’s Mr. Sammler reflected gloomily that kill- 
ing is “one of the luxuries. No wonder that princes had so 
long reserved the right to murder with impunity.” Yet there 
has always been a democracy of homicide. Ever since Cain 
slew Abel. murder has been a classless crime. The East Har- 
lem father who hurls his children from the roof is paralleled 
across the Hudson in the affluent New Jersey suburbs: a West- 
field insurance salesman 
named John List was in- -- 7 
dicted last winter on a 
charge of shooting his 
wife, mother and three 
children and ranging four 
of the bodies side by side 
in his mansion’s empty 
ballroom. 

Although murder is 
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The sheer availability of firearms is undoubtedly a 
ulus to murder. There are perhaps 115 million Ti 
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cent cases of murder by bow and arrow, and some yea 
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Princess Sita observed in Ramayana, the ancient Indiane 
of nonviolence: “The very bearing of weapons changeit 
mind of those that carry them.” 

Most nonprofessional killings are impulsive—don 
flash of anger triggered by a minor insult or a quarrel tament wi 
money, love or, sex. Many are committed by people whos Fredric 
ciologist Stuart Palmer says, “tend to be overconformingm, onside 
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Youngsters enjoying mock combat. 


'Sany kind of cathartic effect, itis swamped 


by the incitement effect.” A few experts consider the TV-vi- 
olence controversy something of a red herring. “Even if we 
did away with all the violence on TV we would have solved 
nothing,” says Psychoanalyst Ner Littner. “There is no such 
thing as a single simple cause or a single simple solution. 
Searching for scapegoats allows us to avoid facing the prob- 
lem of why we are violent, and also postpones the solution.” 
a 

In the opinion of many behavioral scientists, historians 
and philosophers, the Viet Nam War, more than any. pre- 
vious conflict, has helped to foster violence at home. One ev- 
idence of the war's impact is indicated by a recent national 
Survey of attitudes toward the Calley case. According to Har- 
vard Psychologist Herbert Kelman, many Americans regard 
Lieut. Calley’s behavior at My Lai as normal. That suggests, 
Kelman concludes, that an alarmingly large segment of the 
population might be willing to employ extreme violence if or- 
dered to do so. 

Even more ominous is the trend toward the philosoph- 
ical and artistic glorification of vi- 
olence and death. Following Sar- 
tre, many young people believe that 
“violence is man re-creating him- 
self,” and that savagery is a kind 
of purifying force bearing, as His- 
torian Richard Hofstadter puts it, 
“the promise of redemption.” Mur- 
der has always been a central theme 
in the arts. There were killings (off- 
stage) in the Greek theater. The 
Shakespearean stage was often lit- 
tered with bodies by the fifth act. As 
early as the 19th century, Ameri- 
can writers like Melville and Poe 
were beginning to show what His- 
torian David Davis had called “un- 
disguised sympathy -for sublime 
murders and amoral supermen 
moved by demonic urges.” That 
sympathy seems to have deepened 
recently, especially among movie 
directors. Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 
speaks of “a pornography of vio- 
lence,” and Critic Pauline Kael 
complains that “at the movies, they 
are desensitizing us.” She objects to 
a film like Straw Dogs because it 
equates violence and masculinity. 
Few psychiatrists would argue with 
her. Nor would they disagree with 
critics who object that filmed vio- 
lence has become the ultimate trip, the stimulus for mind- 
blowing sensations wilder than any induced by LSD. 

Some behavioral scientists, philosophers and aestheticists 
believe that violence in the arts is not bad per se and that it 
may, in fact, be the best means of inspiring a horror of vi- 
olence. Brutality in films, asserts Robert Lifton; “can illu- 
minate and teach us about our relationship to violence.” The 
Godfather, he believes, provides that kind of illumination 
by brilliantly contrasting the Corleone family’s sunny pri- 
vate life and its brutally dark professional life. Critic Robert 
Hatch rejects that view, calling the movie a “chronicle of cor- 
ruption, savage death and malignant sentimentality” that 
wreaks harm by forcing the viewer “to take sides in a situ- 
ation that is totally without moral substance.” It was chill- 
ing, he says, “to hear an audience roar its approval when a 
young gangster on our side blew the brains out of two gang- 


sters on ‘their’ side.” si : ; 
That easy empathy with cinema slayings, together with a 
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_ growing tolerance of real-life brutality, suggests a dismaying 


conclusion: beneath the surface, Americans may be less 
alarmed by murder—and more attracted to it—than they care 
to admit. Just as an individual must become aware of his prob- 
lems before they can be solved, the nation, too, will have to ac- 
knowledge its unhealthy fascination with murder as the first 
step toward coming to terms with it, a Virginia Adams 
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Dead End 


To the coroner's jury that had heard 


eight days of testimony, it was a “gross 
technical error.’ To Dr. Jean-Paul 
Drouin, 50, of Ottawa's Montfort Hos- 
pital, it was a “complication.” To three 
of Drouin’s surgical patients, it meant 
slow, painful death. : 

The operation in question, a mod- 
ification of one devised in 1912 for con- 
trolling incurable metabolic disorders, 
is chancy at best. It is based on the fact 
that shortening the digestive tract cuts 
down on caloric absorption, enabling 
excessively overweight people to shed 
pounds regardless of how much they 
eat. To perform it, the surgeon severs 
the small intestine near the end of the je- 
junum, or second section, and connects 
it to the ileum just above the beginning 
of the colon. This in turn reduces the 
length of the active small intestine from 
23 feet to a mere 30 inches, drastically 
lessening the time it takes for food to 
pass through the system. This reduces 
the amount of digested material that 
can be absorbed through the intestinal 


-< walls. 


Liaison Lack. Drouin had already 
performed 59 such operations when he 
scheduled three more patients in one 24- 
hour period last May. During the 90- 
minute operations, Drouin apparently 
became confused. Working “up to his 
elbows.” as he put it later, he mixed up 
the different clamps he used to mark the 
ends of the bypassed small intestine. As 
a result, he hooked the ileum to the co- 
lon, connected the end of the small in- 
testine to the jejunum (see diagram). 

Drouin had dead-ended the diges- 
tive system, creating a closed tract that 
could only be emptied by vomiting. One 
patient, a 32-year-old truck driver. who 
weighed 385 lbs., choked on his own 
vomit and died nine days after the op- 
eration. When an autopsy revealed the 
reason, Drouin brought the other pa- 


tients, two sisters who weighed nearly 


OTTAWA SURGEON DROUIN 
Up to his elbows. 


300 Ibs. each, back into the hospital for 


corrective surgery. It was too late; both 
women had already developed abdom- 
inal infections and other complications; 
both died. 

The deaths, and the ensuing inquest, 
jolted the Canadian medical communi- 
ty. Drouin now faces an investigation 
by the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Ontario, which has the power 
to revoke medical licenses. After hear- 
ing hospital personnel tell about miss- 
ing reports and erroneous or unkept rec- 
ords, the coroners jury cited the 
Montfort Hospital for a “considerable 
lack of liaison between the various de- 
partments” and urged it to adopt better 
administrative practices. It also heard 
testimony about other patients’ postop- 
erative problems (one woman told of 
an overwhelming though inexplicable 
desire to eat mud) which raised new 
doubts about weight-loss surgery. 

Most doctors agree that the oper- 
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‘best he still stands af 


nold Palmer. Nicklaus’ success i 
Masters (which: boosted his ORS 
$134,473 so far this year, and to 
$1,517,637.19 for his ten-year pro ca- 
reer) was notable not merely for where 
it left him—firmly established as the 
world’s top golfer—but for where it 
might lead him. For this year the 32- 
year-old Golden Bear is unabashedly in 
quest of golf's sweetest pot of honey: a 
Grand Slam of victories in the four ma- 
jor championships. 

Grand Slam. No golfer has ever 
won the Masters, the U.S. Open, the 
British Open and the P.G.A. in the same 
year, although some, including Nick- 
laus, have taken all four of the tourna- 
ments at one time or another. Nicklaus 
has won the other three big titles twice 
each; before turning pro, he also took 
the U.S. Amateur championship twice. 
That leaves him just one short of the late 
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NICKLAUS PUTTING AT AUGUSTA 
One down, three to go. 


Bobby Jones in total major titles (13). 
Although any golfers chances of 
achieving the Grand Slam are slim at 
best, this could be the year that Nicklaus 
does it. $ 

For one thing, the other big tourna- 
ments this year are on three of his 
favorite courses—California’s Pebble 
Beach for the U.S. Open in June; Scot- 
land’s Muirfield for the British Open in 
July; and Michigan's Oakland Hills for 
the P.G.A. in August. Furthermore, as 
Nicklaus demonstrated once again at 


ters, even when he is not at his 
DN ew feet taller than 


of the Telegraph's 
T rs, E m] 


74 over Augusta's long, hilly par-72 — 
course. But he still managed to win by 
three strokes with a total score of 286. 
“Nobody made a run at me,” said Nick- 
laus/seemingly disappointed. 

Palmer came in at 300. So did Tre- 
vino, who was ending a two-year boy- 
cott of the Masters. Apart from Nick- 
laus’ brazen attempts to reach the green 
in two on the 520-yd., water-guarded 
15th hole, most of the excitement was in 
Augusta’s parking lot, where Trevino 
used his red Dodge Charger as a locker 
room and interview post. Apparently 
miffed over the near eviction of his driv- 
er-valet for not wearing the proper 
badge during a practice round, Trevino 
gave the clubhouse wider berth than a 
curl-lipped bunker. Nicklaus, of course, 
could not. He had to collect the winner’s 
check of $25,000 and another green 
jacket. 


Track Record 


Butlook at Epitaph, he wins 
itbyahalf 
According to this here, in 


the Telegraph... 


So sang Rusty Charlie to Benny 
Southstreet and Nicely-Nicely Johnson 
in Guys and Dolls. The three veteran 
horseplayers were searching for that 
eternally elusive winner in the bible of 
Belmont and Broadway, The Morning 
Telegraph. No other publication in the 
world was so well-informed on such a 
will-o’-the-wisp, subject—the ponies. 
The Telegraph was the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of the racing world, and its 30-odd 
pages crinkled on every railing from 
Santa Anita to Hialeah. : 

The Morning Telegraph was so 
valuable a guide, in fact, that every day 
50,000 readers plunked down a dollar 
for its thoroughbred information. No 
more. Last week after a nasty labor dis- _ 
pute and a one-week strike, the Tele- 
graph appeared on the nation’s news- i 
stands for the last time, ST 

Like so many New York City jour- 
nalistic shutdowns, the Telegraph's de- 
mise involved Bertram Powers and his 
powerful Local 6 of the Typographical X 
Union. Powers had called the strike, he — 
said, because the parent organization, — 
Triangle Publications, had refused to — 
submit to arbitration the layoff last win 
ter of 20 of the papers 120 printers 
Stewart Hooker, publisher of the Te. 
graph and its sister sheet, the Daily Rac- 
ing Form, argued that the printers still 
had a year to go on their contract, and 
anyway the 20 who had been nee 
were back on the job before the strike: 
was called. Powers struck anyway. 

Setting the Pace. For Hooker, t 
strike furnished a good excuse to clos: 


economy they exercised in each issue of 
the Telegraph: “SOLAR NAIL saved 
ground from the start, got through ral- 
lying in the stretch and outgamed ODDS 
HAVE IT to the wire.” Or “BOBS B BEES 
quickest to begin, moved to the inner 
rail when clear, increased the margin 
along the backstretch, began to shorten 
stride in the final sixteenth and was all 
out to last over STOOL PIGEON. 
Founded in 1833, the Telegraph's 
roster of writers over the years included 
H.L. Mencken, Ring Lardner, Louella 
Parsons. Ben Hecht. George Jean Na- 
than and Heywood Broun, who was 
fired. When it carried Walter Winchell’s 
“Beau Broadway” column in the 
1920s. the Telegraph was studied as 
closely as Variety at Broadway restau- 
rants such as Sardi’s and Lindy’s. Even 
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HANDICAPPING IN “GUYS AND DOLLS” 
Bible of Belmont and Broadway. 


in recent years the paper kept five staff- 
ers on the show-biz beat. One of the 
most popular writers in the 1950s was 
Columnist Tom O'Reilly, who used to 
write a Monday piece. As Saul Rosen, 
66, the paper’s saw-voiced editor since 
1965. wistfully recalls, “I used to watch 
OReilly through my window as he 
would settle at his desk, type out a line 
with two fingers, then go into conyulf 
sions of laughter. I’ve never seen a guy 
break up over his own humor like 
OReilly.” 

Rosen himself is a paradigm of a cu- 
tious Telegraph phenomenon: like bar- 
tenders who do not drink, most of its 
callers and handicappers seldom, if 
ever, played the ponies. They wrote for 
the track record because they really 
loved the feel of races: the jockeying for 
position at the rail, the thrill of a photo 
finish and the sweet. sweet smell of big 
‘money, Tom O'Reilly once wrote it 

“It is fun to doll up and play the 
of kings for a day—as much fun 
sas going to a wedding when the bride's 
E ES 7 yi 


Divorced. Natalie Wood, 33, doe- 
eyed child actress who grew into fully 
adult roles (Bob & Carol & Ted & A l- 
ice, Splendor in the Grass), and Rich- 
ard J. Gregson, 41, talent agent and 
sometime film producer (Downhill Rac- 
er); after three years of marriage, one 
child: in Santa Monica, Calif. 

a 

Died. C.W. Ceram, 57, German 
journalist and author whose 1949 his- 
tory of archaeology, Gods, Graves and 
Scholars, became an international best- 
seller; of heart disease; in Hamburg. A 
book and drama critic during the early 
30s, he switched to the less political 
field of art history when the Nazis came 
to power. He joined the Wehrmacht in 
World War II, was captured by the 
Americans, and developed his interest 
in archaeology while a prisoner of war. 
For Gods’ publication, he reversed and 
Anglicized his real name, Kurt W. Ma- 
rek. The book sold more than 4,000,000 
copies, and “Ceram” became’the byline 
on his later works as well. 

a 


Died. Piero Calamai, 75, captain of ` 


the Andrea Doria when, on July 25, 
1956, the Italian liner collided with the 
Stockholm off the Nantucket coast and 
sank; in Genoa, Italy. Though.a naval 
veteran of 39 years and both World 
Wars, Calamai retired to the hills of Li- 
guria following the inquiry into the col- 
lision and never ventured to sea again. 
a 

Died. James F. Byrnes, 92, versa- 
tile public man who wielded great 
power in the Roosevelt and Truman Ad- 
ministrations; in Columbia, S.C. Al- 
ready a House and Senate veteran in 
the 1930s, Byrnes, though a conserva- 
tive, used his influence and tactical skill 
to get much New Deal legislation passed 
for his old friend F.D.R. As a reward, 
and perhaps as compensation for hav- 
ing passed Byrnes over for the vice pres- 
idential nomination, Roosevelt appoint- 


ed him to the Supreme Court in 1941. > 


Just 16 months later, the new Associ- 
ate Justice was happy to leave the tran- 
quillity of the bench to take over the 
Office of Economie Stabilization and 
then the War Mobilization Board. The 
latter post gave him so much control 
over the home front that Roosevelt 
called him the assistant President. As 
peace approached, Byrnes became in- 
creasingly involved with foreign affairs 
and went to Potsdam as Harry Tru- 
man’s Secretary of State. After the war 
his attitude toward the Russians hard- 
ened and this involved him in a bitter 
dispute with the more moderate mem- 
bers of Truman’s Cabinet. Eventually 
Byrnes’ deep conservatism reasserted it- 
self and he fell out with both the Pres- 
ident and the National Democratic 
Party. In 1950, at the ‘age of 71, he was 
elected Governor of South Carolina on 


-asegregationist platform. = 
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ow Wants a Deal 


up the long-delayed Kama heavy truck 
factory. Pittsburgh's Swindell-Dressler 
Co. has won a $10 million contract for 
designing the arc furnaces for the plant. 

There is progress on some other 
fronts. Collins Radio has landed a con- 
tract to install navigation and commu- 
nication equipment on every Russian 
Yak-40 jetliner that is sold in non-Com- 
munist countries; the deal is worth 
$150,000 a plane. Joy Manufacturing 
Co. has sold several million dollars 
worth of the latest automated mining 
equipment. ITT will send a team to 
Moscow this month to discuss what it 
might do for the Soviets’ underdevel- 
oped communication systems. The 
Brunswick Corp. is even equipping a 24- 
lane bowling alley in Moscow 

One big obstacle to trade is that the 
Russians have had little to market in 
the U.S.—only $56 million worth last 
year. Unfortunately their manufac- 
tured goods are generally shoddy and 
not in much demand, even in the East 
bloc. But Moscow would like to sell jet- 
liners (including the supersonic Tu- 
144), wristwatches, cameras, pharma- 
ceutical supplies, medical instruments 
—and the natural gas that Butz bubbled 
about. Soviet experts have conferred 
with men from Tenneco and Texas 
Eastern Transmission about shipping 
Siberian gas to the U.S. It could be 
pipelined to Murmansk, liquefied and 
shipped to the U.S. East Coast in spe- 
cial tankers. 

First, however, fundamental issues 
between the two nations must be re- 
solved. Many of them are hangovers 
from cold war days when the U.S. be- 
lieved that trade could aid Communist 
war-making potential, But the Commu- 
nists developed a tremendous potential 
anyhow, and most diplomats now ar- 
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gue that greater trade may help ease po- 
litical tensions. Among the issues: 

LEND-LEASE DEBTS. The Soviets have 
yet to pay back the first kopeck on the 
US.’s $10.8 billion lend-lease aid pro- 
vided during World War II. The real 
issue centers around payment for “ci- 
vilian“ goods, which accounted for one- 
quarter of the total. The Russians must 
at least partly clear up this default be- 
fore Nixon can offer them Government- 
backed U.S. Export-Import Bank loans. 
The lend-lease talks were broken off in 
1960 but, at Soviet request, talks have 
just been resumed in Washington. The 
U.S. has offered to settle for $800 mil- 
lon, but it wants hard Western curren- 
cy. The Russians are willing to make a 
payment of $300 million and want it 
to be in rubles or raw materials. Pros- 
pects for a compromise soon seem good. 

CREDIT TERMS. On the grain deals, the 
Soviets seek ten-year credits at an inter- 
est rate of 2 or 3% v. the prevailing av- 
erage U.S. rate of 6% . The Russians are 
unlikely to get specially low interest 
rates, but Butz hinted that if they offer 
to make really big purchases in the U.S., 
Washington might devise a combina- 
tion Government-private credit for five 
to seven years. 

M.F.N. STATUS, The Soviets are eager 
to get back the “most favored nation” 
trading status with the U.S., which they 
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lost in the cold war. M.F.N. status would 
cut the tariffs by 50% or more on some 
Soviet exports. So far the U.S. has grant- 
ed M.F.N. standing to only two Com- 
munist countries, Poland and Yugosla- 
via. Washington would be wise to 
extend M.F.N. treatment to all of East- 
ern Europe, including the Soviet Union, 
to tear down trade barriers. 

Above all, the U.S. must get rid of 
its old concept that trade is a cold war 
weapon. It makes no sense to continue 
to forbid U.S. companies to sell com- 
puters and other sophisticated equip- 
ment to the Communist countries when 
the Communists can buy the same sort 
of equipment through other Western 
sources. Similarly, it is self-defeating for 
U.S. businessmen to be forced to fill out 
reams of questionnaires and licensing 
applications for trade with Russia when 
such delays result in lost sales. Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing was a 
Tecent victim of U.S. bureaucracy. 
Though it developed magnetic tape, it 
lost a substantial sale to the Russians be- 
cause its export license remained mired 
for so long in Washington offices that 
the Soviets took their business to 3M’s 
imitators in Western Europe. 
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Broadway on Fifth Ave. 


A girl waits and waits, and if she’s 
lucky along comes Mr. Right. . . and 
Mr. Bergdorf. . . and Mr. Goodman. 

—Helen Gallagher 
in No, No, Nanette 


Manhattan’s fashionable Bergdorf- 
Goodman, outfitter to many of New 
York's best-dressed women for 71 
years, finally found a Mr. Right last: 


LEIGH WIENER 


Pa a rie: 


week. As the Federal Trade Com- 
mission gave its long-awaited Be 
proval, the store was sold for $12.6 
million in stock to Edward Carters 
Broadway-Hale group of Los An- 
geles. The deal swallowed one of 
the nation’s few remaining well- 
known independent merchants, 
though the prestigious Bergdorf 
store will keep a separate identity 
and its own label. The FTC evident- 
ly decided that any attempt to 
block the sale, on the grounds that 
it reduced competition, might 
cause a further decline along New 
York’s still chic but troubled Fifth 
Avenue. 

Bergdorf lately has faced more 
than its share of setbacks. None of 
the four children of Chairman An- 
drew Goodman, 65, showed any inter- 
est in minding the family store. Edwin, 
32, his only son, is the manager of an ad- 
venturous, listener-supported FM radio 
station in New York, and recently spent 
two nights in jail for failing to honor a 
subpoena for tapes that had been re- 
corded during a jail uprising. Further, 
Bergdorf-Goodman steadfastly refused 
to open branches beyond its single 
Fifth Avenue store, losing customers 
to the suburban shopping-center outlets 
of Saks, Lord & Taylor and other 
competitors. 

The store’s business still permitted 
Goodman and his Spanish-born wife 
Nena to lavishly entertain special cus- 
tomers, including the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Windsor and Barbra Streisand, 
in their 14-room penthouse atop the 
store. But recently profits have sagged; 
in 1970 Bergdorf earned well under 4% 
on sales of $32 million. Convinced that 
only a bigger company could borrow 
enough capital to expand the business 
beyond New York’s midtown area, 
Goodman began searching for some- 
body to buy him out. Unless a buyer 
could be found, he said sadly, the store 
would probably close, and its valuable 


. Fifth Avenue real estate (which was not 


y 


uality. 


part of last week’s transaction) be sold 
for high-rise development. 

Eastward Ho. The ultimate deal 
Tang up yet another remarkable 
achievement for Ed Carter, Broadway- 
Hale’s soft-spoken chairman, whose 
personal tastes for quality run to driv- 
ing a black Jaguar and collecting 17th 
century Flemish paintings. Since he 
signed on with Los Angeles’ three-store 
Broadway chain in 1946, Harvard- 
‘trained Carter has built it into a group 
of 60 stores with annual sales of $755 
million, Bucking the discount trend in 
the *60s, he concentrated on quality 
merchandise; three years ago, he per- 
suaded the FTC to approve Broadway- 
Hale's purchase of Dallas-based Nei- 
man-Marcus, which is now expanding 
into Washington, D.C, Atlanta and 
Florida. Now that Carter has reached 
Fifth Avenue, he plans to Open at least 
three more Bergdorf-Goodman stores 
in the New York area during the next 
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Even before the US. Goy 
doused cigarette commercial, 
vision last year, sales of little cigany hroma 
lighting up. Put off by evidence thy, 3 D 
arettes cause cancer, heart diseae y i 
other ailments, some smokers b AR 
switch several years ago to sma 
stogies. 

To boost demand, the maken 
tle cigars, which are still allowed 
advertised on the home screen, eyak 


came increasingly popular. Sales ¢ifirettes—; 
tle cigars reached 878 million inthlticfcigars, 
fiscal year, and in recent months In Febri 
been running about 46% ahead olitxommitt 
level. One reason is that last Sept®f that cer 
R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., the males After 1 
largest cigarette maker, brought fanitiee ( 
new brand called Winchester. Hiithe was 
since, sales have soared, and con pao 
sy has gathered around the produ [tlhe diffe 
dux. Winches?! cigare 
sold 201088} *her the 
hey a Pally inhal 
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Dents e 
poner like a refugee from 
i ee try. He pops out of no- 
(looro orale another man’s girl at 
a a lonely road or at a side- 

ote Each time, the silent, satur- 
ga ey offers the girl a Winches- 
gow take a few puffs, exchange 
pie nes and go off together as 
hie Ber er chants: “Ain't no ciga- 


T announcer C i 3 5 
Smo just another little cigar. It’s 


- Govern pi ke.” 
Verge nother SMOKE. , 
reials ony Rend. The American Cancer So- 
tle cigani as condemned the ads as “a vi- 
ence thin of the spirit, if not the letter of 
Tt diseased y banning electronic cigarette ad- 
kers beza sino” Critics note that Winchesters 
to smallz sily inhaled, and inhaling, experts 
s the major health hazard of to- 
izo Reynolds Marketing Vice Pres- 
allowed James Hind disputes such criti- 
reen, eyäfa and insists that Winchesters are 
rint an tfd different from cigarettes. He as- 
ard's Onsles that Winchesters are made entire- 
im and Ani cigar and air-cured tobaccos—as 
Cleopa ikinci from flue-cured tobacco in most 
T, Sales @Hwretes—and that they have the aro- 
lion in thetpof cigars. 
months ln February, the Senate Consumer 
ahead liommittee held hearings on little ci- 
asl Seplee that centered largely on Winches- 
>., the mie After listening to testimony, Sub- 
rought K p Chairman Frank Moss said 
he {iit Was considering asking for new 
nd a ‘aa that would more clearly de- 
Patt differences between little cigars 
a TAS possibly including 
29O ikan, te products’ smoke can be 
aa if inhaled, Says Moss: “I am anx- 
es io eit the swiftly and decisively to 
filles te Proliferation of more cig- 
ater ll neo ear Products.” 
ih *CUtiy . p 
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“PLAISIR,” A 250-UNIT BREGUET HOUSING 


BUILDER MAXIME BREGUET 
The wine cave is included. 


is, looking much like suburban U.S. 
housing developments, Many have been 
built by two U.S. companies, Levitt & 
Sons and Kaufman & Broad. Now an 
heir of a famous French family is im- 
itating the Levittown builders with great 
success. He is Maxime Breguet, 29, son 
of the founder of Breguet Aviation, 
which built, among many other planes, 
the Breguet 14 flown by the Lafayette 
escadrille in World War I. 

In less than two years, Breguet has 
put together a company, retaining more 
than half of the stock himself, that has 
revenues of $16 million and profits of 
$2.5 million. His chief product is a five- 
bedroom brick and tile-roof house, con- 
taining wall-to-wall carpets, a fully 
equipped kitchen and a wine cave. 
Price, including a quarter-acre lot: $50,- 
000. Late last year Breguet completed 
a 350-house development. At present 
he has three subdivisions under con- 
struction and another three on the plan- 
ning boards, totaling 2,050 homes. 

Breguet built up a business fast by 
taking advantage of his many assets: 
family name, top schooling in both the 
U.S. and France, wealthy friends, 
French tax laws and a building boom. 
He earned an M.B.A. from the Harvard 
business school in 1968 and then re- 
turned to France in hopes of starting 
his own enterprise. Says Breguet: “A 
few years ago, a young European en- 
trepreneur would go to the U.S.. see 
what was to be done and stay there to 
do it. But now you go to the U.S., see 
what there is to do and come back here 
to do it better.” 

Wisely, Breguet 
working in Paris as 
ager for Kaufman & 


Radi 


spent six months 
a production man- 
Broad to learn 


pe era 


about the nuts, bolts and nails of build- 
ing. After leaving, he borrowed $15 mil- 
lion from friends, got another $10 mil- 
lion from French banks and obtained 
building permits from local officials: 
“They would rather see a Frenchman 
get the contracts than some American 
giant,” he says. Breguet also got a lift 
from French tax laws: to stimulate con- 
struction, the government has cut the 
corporate tax rate for new builders from 
50% to 15% for their first seven years, 
provided they plow back their profits. 
Breguet formed his own construction 
outfit and builds only three to five mod- 
els per project, keeping costs low by 
standardizing room layouts and con- 
struction materials. 

Breguet benefits because France 
badly needs modern housing; for exam- 
ple, more than a third of Paris housing 
has no indoor toilets. Now Frenchmen 
can afford to buy new homes. The coun- 
try has the fastest growing economy in 
the Common Market (TIME, Dec. 6), a 
fact that has become obvious to Bre- 
guet. Recently he has had to attach two- 
car garages to many of his homes. 


UNIONS 
Archie Is a Fink 


He shuffles onto the home screen, 
blowzy, blinking, belly bulging, beer in 
one hand, cigar in the other. He trails 
mumbled epithets about practically ev- 
ery race, creed or color. He is Archie 
Bunker of the All in the Family show, 
the tube’s quintessential boob, who each 
week shrivels bigotry with laughter. Yet 
to the editors of Focus, the Teamsters” 
official newsletter, Archie, like the anti- 
hero of the movie Joe, ts just another ex- 
ample of how TV and the press distort 
the image of the working man. In a re- 
cent issue, an editorial thunders: “For 
some reason, the writers of those shows 
decided the average worker is a dingbat 
—fat, more than a little dumb, a com- 
mitted racist and most of all, very com- 
ical.” One consequence is that “most of 
the folks who design the policies and 
programs in high governed circles, 
no matter what party is in poWer, have 
no idea of what a working person is 
like and what he needs.” Archie him- 
self could not have putit any better. 


Pangs and Prizes 


When the winners of this year’s Na- 
tional Book Awards lined up on the rosy 
stage of Manhattan’s Alice Tully Hall 
last week, the group was somewhat 
more suggestive of prize day at school 
—with something for everyone—than 
an austere few chosen for literary ex- 
cellence. The awards were originally 
conceived to promote “the wider and 
wiser use of books,” and no doubt with 
that laudable, if ambiguous view in 
mind, the N.B.A. this year increased the 
number of prize categories from seven 
to ten—a notable jump from the early 
days, nearly a generation ago, when the 
N.B.A. used to pick only the year’s best 
work of fiction, nonfiction and poetry. 

The crowd would have been even 


JOSEPH LASH 


DONALD BARTHELME 


bined with history), Joseph Lash's eon 
didly affectionate Eleanor and Franklin 


(Norton); in arts and letters, Pianist 


Charles Rosen’s demanding study z 
The Classical Style in the music 0 


sen (Vi- 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
king): in science, George L. Small’s eco- 


logical lament for the disappearance of 


The Blue Whale (Columbia University); 
in philosophy and religion, Martin E. 
Marty’s Righteous Empire: The Prol- 
estant Experience in America (Dial); 
and for translation, Austryn Wain- 
house’s heroic failure to quite transform 
French Nobel Prizewinner Jacques Mo- 
nod’s prolix inquiry into biological evo- 
Jution Chance and Necessity (Knopf) 
into readable English. 
Nobody who cares about good writ- 
ing could object to the choice of Flan- 


MARTHA HOLMES 


N.B.A. WINNERS MARTIN MARTY & STEWART BRAND 


A compromise between commerce and excellence. 


larger, cynics observed, if three of the 
1971 prizewinners were not dead. Flan- 
nery O'Connor, who won in the most 
coveted fiction category for the com- 
plete collection of her matchless stories 
(TIME, Nov. 29), died in 1964. The fic- 
tion judges had to bypass an N.B.A. rule 
that bars books by authors more than 
two years departed to give her the 
award. The history award, a separate 
category for the first time this year, went 
to Allan Nevins who died in 1971, af- 
ter finishing the last two volumes in his 
massively readable eight-volume histo- 
ry of the Civil War, Ordeal of the Union 
(Scribners). The N.B.A. poetry panel 
Split between the quick and the dead, di- 
viding honors between the late Frank 
OHara’siGollected Poems (Knopf) and 
Howard Moss’ Selected Poems, but 
thoughtfully awarded the customary 
$1,000 purse to the latter. 
The other living winners included: 
in biography (a category formerly com- 


nery O'Connor. But one could—and 
many did—with justice point out that 
Walker Percy, John Updike and E.L. 
Doctorow, to name Only the three most 
notable examples, had each produced 
a skilled, serious and Powerful novel in 
1971. This year, though, most of the 
customary groans and hisses were re- 
served for the slenderest and the new- 
est categories. One judge, Lore Segal, a 
writer of juveniles, filed a solid minor- 
ity objection when the children’s book 
prize went to Fantasist Donald Bar- 
thelme for his arch and static The 
Slightly Irregular Fire Engine or The 
Hithering, Thithering Djinn. 

When fellow judges in the new con- 
temporary-affairs category chose The 
Last Whole Earth Catalog, the celebrat- 
ed counterculture collection that in- 
cludes a short novel as well as lists of 
tools, materials, lore and advice about 
how to live on the land, Garry Wills 
walked out on the proceedings. The 
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ecological entrepreneur w 
The Last Whole Earth Catalog 


of scores of young people why 
in commenting on the book 
ticles eventually recommended 
Brand pointed out that the 
Portola Institute, which publish}. 
book, is now a rich nonprofil 
dation. What is he going to dow 
“Learn how to be a foui 
without becoming a foundation. $ 
replied. So far the N.B.A. has tii ino , 
an institution without becoming aii Abney 
stitution. And probably thats sporess 
should be. 


Odyssey of Divisiven 


Ni 
WHITE KNIGHT: THE RISE OF SPIROAG 
by JULES WITCOVER o 
465 pages. Random House. 
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in their unequal 
peer OV" ediocrity. In 
on sun of the mill as 
under his year- 
n ounce Of wit is 
row.” Witcover re- 
oun ates still scratch their 
class hat might mean. 
Be om Johns Hopkins, Ag- 
wwhile working at Mary: 
Co. in the sprinkler-leak- 
1, After Army service in 
â ' out his lawyer's shingle 
a he hung o, he help want- 
ed. Driven to the p 
pad starve came assistant personnel 
° Pe hreibers’, a Baltimore su- 
i ain. Then the Army re- 
and nearly sent him to 
hough he was a married man 
ith three children. 
Pew kept faith with the Amer- 
: iam, A civilian again, he began 
woh a Pe himself as an underdog repre- 
pe in other underdogs. Negotiating 
Cing the TA for AFL-CIO butchers as well 
Ameria Be ack fishermen in Chesapeake 
definim t. became a labor lawyer to warm 
ake ‘heeding heart of any ey mie 
ahi pi stant Rapport. He gained his first 
tive office, at the age of 44, when 
Catalogi ecame executive officer of Balti- 
re, Reati County, and suddenly his career 
ee of, It was George Wallace, as 
en) as anybody, who made Agnew 
mended aft”. in 1966, Witcover judges. 
: "ating for power in Maryland, Wal- 
helped Agnew appear attractively 
Shi fealas a crusader for urban renewal 
Pogainst discriminatory housing. 
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‘ r y Thereafter, writes Witcover, it was 
dation e Rockefeller who helped turn 
A. has baie the “White Knight” of civil 


into Agnew the conservative. In 
tats il Agnew backed Rockefeller early 
f pslessively for the Republican 

PS ential nomination. When Rocke- 

; [y Pblicly withdrew without pri- 

siventy nifying Agnew, he humiliated 
hich; man, Witcover reasons, and 

IR AG l mto the arms of Richard Nix- 
snew's only Previous contact had 
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> $10. Jenni unanswered letter. “That 
spiro MiP von s he exploded to a friend. 
joke TH Beni ven answer your letters.” 
y. In 3! et the € Wo sometime losers final- 
iro wit | noes Instant rapport. 
5 4 u a i 
Li | lAgnew cs, Witcover says, “the 
Dive a ansformation.” He goes 


„p pay by play of the Vi 
en play of the Vice 
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% e an odyssey of divi- 
eden sonal vilification.” 
brilliantly marshaled, 
i ero implausibly mak- 
oles for Middle 
3 Y present. Where is 
po nification of passion 
ane slicked-down, good- 
cae oes as careful 
as he is careless 
=e Where is the collec- 
elk records, the doter 
vels? 
ang all \S it would. be nice if 
i ice Presidents, did 


more and talked less. But talkino í - 
cisely what Agnew does. Roe es 
party politician, he is a populist—a 
spokesman Personally tuned to the frus- 
trations, resentments and credibility 
gaps of Middle Americans. In their 
name, he flogs effete intellectuals. me- 
dia stars, long-haired demonstrators. In 
their name, he recites the nostalgic lit- 
anies of patriotism and honest labor. 

__ Beyond ideology he speaks for a 
life-style. In believing the myth of Mid- 
dle America, Agnew has become a myth 
himself, and what he really needs is not 
a journalist but a novelist—a 1972 Drei- 
ser—to do him justice. =Melyin Maddocks 


“Detestabil Enormities’’ 


THE STEEL BONNETS 
by GEORGE MacDONALD FRASER 
395 pages. Knopf. $8.95. 


The land itself, in the words of an 
old chronicler, was “lean, hungry and 
waste.” Instead of houses and barns, sin- 
ister cut-stone towers studded bleak 
slopes, along with no less sinister place 


TOM PICTON 


GEORGE MacDONALD FRASER 
Among the reivers. 
names—Foul Play Know, Dour Hill, 
Blackhaggs, Foulmire Heights. Here on 
the border between England and Scot- 
land, year after terrible year, the great 
“riding families’-—Armstrongs. Scotts, 
Maxwells, Grahams, Johnstones, Elli- 
ots, Fenwicks and others—spent most 
of their time committing “innumerabil 
slauchteris, fyre raisingis, herschipps 
and detestabil enorm1tles. } 

In fact, thanks to the enterprise of 
the reivers, as such hereditary brigands 
were known, between the battle of Flod- 
den in 1513 and the English crackdown 
on Scotland after the Union of the 
Crowns in 1603, the border was pion 
ably the most troubled region on the 
face of the much troubled earth. . 

Fraser, an Englishman schooled in 
Scotland, makes a bold attempt to eae 
some order into the historical melee. He 
has no difficulty showing that patriotism 


had little to do with it all. Scots preyed 
upon English and were preyed upon, but 
at the same time they feuded among 
themselves. The border served mainly 
to complicate the job of law officers and 
make escape easier. 

In the worst districts, armed robbery 
eventually took the place of all peace- 
time occupations. The classic reiver an- 
ecdote has Auld Wat Scott of Harden 
being served a pair of spurs in a coy- 
ered dish by his wife—a hint that the lar- 
der was bare and that he had better go 
rustle a few cows. (Auld Wat is also 
credited with a memorable remark to a 
haystack, which he noticed while re- 
turning from a raid: “Aye, if ye had 
four legs ye wouldna stand there lang.”) 

Fraser is so far best known as the 
spoofing inventor of Henry Paget Flash- 
man (Flashman, 1969, and Royal Flash, 
1970), the compleat bounder. He thus 
comes to the reivers with an acute un- 
derstanding of unsporting behavior. It 
stands him in excellent stead. After 
Henry VIII defeated the Scots at Sol- 
way Moss in 1542, for example, the flee- 
ing survivors were held for ransom by 
their own border countrymen. 

There are frequent gleams of rough 
heroism in the murk of violence. 
Though Fraser's outlaws are notably 
grubbier, they are still recognizably the 
same men immortalized in border bal- 
lads like Johnnie Armstrang, Kinmont 
Willie and The Douglas Tragedy. If 
the clangor of their combat has been 
long silenced, it nevertheless has some 
unexpected contemporary resonances. 
Living at the heart of Liddesdale, the 
most intractable part of the whole bor- 
der, and numbered among the tough- 
est of all the reivers was a family named 
Nixon. a Charles Elliott 


The Darker Side 


ASSASSINATION IN VIENNA 
by WALTER B. MAASS 
180 pages. Scribners. $7.95. 


ANSCHLUSS 
by DIETER WAGNER 

and GERHARD TOMKOWITZ 

255 pages. St. Martin's Press. $7.95. 


For most Americans, the name Aus- 
tria conjures up pleasant visions of ski 
weeks at Innsbruck, Vienna Sacher- 
torte, Salzburg’s music. Few people now 
recall two important events in that 
country that led up to World War H 
and betrayed a darker side of the Aus- 
trian character. One was the assassi- 
nation of Austrian Chancellor Engel- 
bert Dollfuss by local Nazis in 1934, 
part of a coup that failed. The other, 
which so dramatically succeeded, was 
the Anschluss of 1938, when the Ger- 
man army annexed Austria unopposed. 

Vienna-born Historian Walter 
Maass is especially intriguing on the 
Dollfuss assassination, partly because 
he lived through it all as a young adult. 
Maass finds it hard to capture the per- 
sonality of his diminutive (4 ft. 11 in.) 
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HOPEis the gleaming white 
hospital ship which brings a 
cargo of knowledge, good 
health and goodwill to people 
who need it desperately. 

HOPE is doctor, teacher, 
friend to the world; a non- 


A DOCKSIDE CROWD bids a fond 
farewell to the good ship HOPE. 
profit people-to-people pro- 
gram that brings medical aid 
and training to nations that 

need and request help. 

HOPE is comfort for the 
sick, the crippled and ne- 
glected. HOPE is self-help 
for those who wish to rise 
above despair. 

HOPE is you. And so, we 
invite you to join in our next 
mission by contributing to 
HOPE today. Help make the 
world a little healthier, a little 


PROJECT HOPE, DEPT, A, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20007. 
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CHANCELLOR ENGELBERT DOLLFUSS 
A nation of informers. 


“Milli-Metternich.” But he shows 
effectively how Dollfuss forced his 
“Christian corporate state” too sudden- 
ly into a totalitarian mold, basing his 
power on a single official party while 
socialists plotted on the left and Aus- 
trian Nazis on the right. Maass also 
demonstrates the appalling lack of 
official reaction when the government 
learned of the plot to overthrow it in 
July 1934. Austria had become such a 
“nation of informers,” he says, that 
true warnings could hardly be .distin- 
guished from false. i 

The Nazi rebels were no geniuses. 
One coup leader, separated from his 
troops, -wandered around in the July 
heat of Vienna “disguised” in an over- 
coat. But the government bumbling al- 
lowed the rebels access to the Ball- 
hausplatz (the residence of- Austria’s 
Chancellor), where one of them, Otto 
Planetta, shot Dollfuss. Maass concedes 
Planetta may only have been “trigger- 
happy, but the conspirators completed 
the crime by refusing Dollfuss both a 
doctor and a priest. Because the Chan- 
cellor had sent his Cabinet away, the 
coup did not destroy the government. 
The plotters were executed. Germany 
was still too weak to intervene. 

By 1938 conditions were decidedly 
different, as German Journalists Wag- 
ner and Tomkowitz show in their crisp, 
well-researched narrative of the seven- 
day Anschluss. The Germans had a 
growing war machine and Austrian Na- 
zis in key places of power in the coun- 
try. Increasingly menaced by Hitler, 
Chanceilor Kurt von Schuschnigg, who 
had succeeded Dollfuss, announced on 
March 9 that a plebiscite, four days 
later, would decide whether Austria 
would keep its independence, A day 
before the vote could take place Ger- 
man troops were all over Austria. On 
the 14th, Hitler arrived in Vienna. the 
city’s church bells pealing for him. The 
next day Hitler was already able to fly 
back to Germany, looking down on 
Austrian hills from his plane window. 
“AII that,” he said with satisfaction, 
“is Germany now.” But the Anschluss 
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Exotic Voyage, 
RUN-THROUGH 

by JOHN HOUSEMAN 

507 pages. Simon & Schuster S 
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By the age of four 
man (then Jacques H; 
spent two birthdays on the 
Orient Express. It iş an Ie § 
which to connect the 7 4 
have gone into this urb 
and graceful memoir, Housen, 
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Born of a Jewish Alsatian 
and a British mother of Welsh: 
scent, he spoke four languages a 
At 25 he was a transplanted An 
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In the early “30s he drift 
the theater, a diffident moth sad, 
the flame of dramatic imagination} 
found it in the 19-year-old Ox 
Welles, a pillar of fire to make theg 
icists in the sands of Alamos 
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ing of his 31st birth- 
y visits his psychiatrist. 
ant to do?” the doctor 
‘5 answer 1S immediate: 
i » Maltese Falcon. | 
Suede Shoes. And 
Vegas.” 
Finney) hums a lot 
Il, and the closest he 
a workingman’s club 


Y exotic sf yerpo! 


na, caller and occasional stand-up 
pe 


Isatian fife, telling what might be called 
T canary stories to the apprecia- 
lages atifsestomers: As for The Maltese F al- 
lanted Anf, Eddie isn't so much interested in 
l of the ring i as living it. 

©. a menèl He wears a splendidly shabby 
Thursty; }ch coat, dangles Lucky Strikes on 
sk. scorer of a lip that he tries to keep 
> drifledibmanently curled. He plays at talk- 
Moth seifsiough (“A gun, a grand and a girl 
AginalionHf4ars the kind of world I move in”) 
ar-old Ostyeracking wise. Neville Smith adept- 
rake they 


h to be breezy and 
e ow and rather sad, 
Sown nostalgic dreams 


Placin 
Makes s a 


2 a classified ad in 
Imself out to be a sec- 


k € package are a siz- 
ed Pey and a pistol. 
nto a plot as intri- 


aooe as The Big Sleep. 
ae and as pastiche, Gum- 
shoe works excellently. Frears and 
Smith are obviously careful and affec- 
tionate connoisseurs of the genre. In- 
deed Frears, making his first film, seems 
much the most interesting directorial 
talent from Britain since John Boor- 
man. Yet Eddie Ginley finally gets away 
from both men because they are as en- 
amored of his dream as he is. His il- 
lusions ought to have been shattered at 
the end of the film. Instead, as Eddie 
rounds up his grubby lot of crooks. they 
are nurtured and reinforced. 

The actors manage to play success- 
fully both for parody and poignancy. 
Especially dexterous are Janice Rule as 
the requisite dragon lady and Frank 
Finlay and Billie Whitelaw as Eddie’s 
brother and sister-in-law. Albert Finney 
shows again that he is an actor of in- 
finite resource, charm and cunning. But 
the part does not really test him, does 
not force him to extend himself and take 
chances. For most actors it is quite 
enough to be good. From Finney one 
has aright to expect more. mJay Cocks 


Minor Surgery 


THE CAREY TREATMENT 
Directed by BLAKE EDWARDS 
Screenplay by JAMES P. BONNER 


Peter Carey M.D. pulls down $45,- 
000 per year and the hospital dietitie n. 
The money pays for a seemingly inex- 
haustible wardrobe of sports clothes. 
The dietitian relieves the tedium of the 
countless hours Carey spends searching 
Boston and environs for a murderous 
abortionist. A friend of Carey’s has been 
falsely accused of performing the abor- 
tion, an injustice as certain to raise the 
good doctor’s wrath as burning a hole 
in one of his mohair pullovers. 

James Coburn, who usually projects 


O'NEILL & COBURN IN “CAREY” 
Hole in the mohair. 


all the charm and style of a mothball, 
plays Carey with just the right kind of 
good-humored aplomb. He even man- 
ages to keep his cool when the delicious 
dietitian (Jennifer O'Neill) confesses 
that her estranged husband used to 
think “the things I like to do in bed are 
immoral.” Coburn sifts this information 
for just a second, then replies enthu- 
siastically, “They are, they are.” 
Director Blake Edwards is uneasy, 
sometimes even clumsy with outright 
comedy (A Shot in the Dark, The Par- 
ty). But he has a sure hand and dapper 
style for this sort of frivolous melo- 
drama, essentially a Saturday night di- 
version. The violence here is subdued, 
the suspense unhurried and unruffled. 
As memories of his old TV show 
Peter Gunn will affirm, Edwards also 
has a knack for vivid casting in sec- 
ondary roles. The Carey Treatment has 
nice character bits by Pat Hingle as a 
Boston police captain and Skye Aubrey 
as a spaced-out nurse. Miss Aubrey is 
throaty, sexy and the boss’s daughter 
(her father is MGM President Jim Au- 
brey). Moreover, Jennifer Edwards, 
who adroitly plays a school chum of 
the abortion victim, is the director’s 
daughter. Seldom has traditional Hol- 
lywood nepotism paid off so handsome- 
ly for the audience. H.C. 


Mississippi Madonna 


TOMORROW 
Directed by JOSEPH ANTHONY 
Screenplay by HORTON FOOTE 


Something small and serious was 
the aim here. Size is no measure of qual- 
ity, though, and glumness no substitute 
for depth. Tomorrow is an antique—a 
remnant, like last year’s Going Home, 
of television’s “golden years,” a time 
that memory has much improved. Hor- 
ton Foote’s screenplay is based not only 
ona William Faulkner short story called 
Tomorrow, but also on Foote’s 1960 
Playhouse 90 adaptation of it. This may 
explain why the film looks a little like 
a kinescope. 

Tomorrow is photographed in black 
and white, a technique that still has 
enormous range and possibilities, as 
Robert Surtees’ work in The Last Pic- 
ture Show demonstrated. Here, howev- 
er, Allan Green’s camera lacks all tone 
but a flat, relentless gray. Rébert Du- 
vall, a character actor of exceptional 
virtuosity (TIME, April 3), plays a Mis- 
sissippi farmer who falls in love with a 
pregnant woman whom he has found 
in the woods. Duvall gives an initial im- 
pression of such granite stoicism that it 
slightly unbalances an otherwise care- 
fully modulated and intensely sympa- 
thetic performance. The script allows 
him to open up only toward the end of 
the film, when it is almost too late. Olga 
Bellin portrays the back-country ma- 
donna in a shrill regional accent that is 
undiluted Broadway Southern. 

Faulkner's story was not one of his 
best, but it was far from as mawkish as 


DUVALL & MASK IN “TOMORROW: 
Granite stoicism. 


what Foote (who was also respons i 
for the screenplay of To Kill ated 
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K s nae Race car driver? Mom's never so relaxed and Dad’s 
oh ened never so happy as when the whole 
ag E DATSUN. He drives family is traveling on DATSUN's 
“tony his dreams. fully independent 4-wheel sus- 

“toy ae todo much explain- pensions. Nissan is dedicated to 
y S88 all SUN to a bright boy. creating a new harmony between 
Passeg the power everytime man and his driving machine. It's 
slay. the other Cars on the nice to think that DATSUN contrib- 
dling is Ms knows how sleek utes to family harmony as well. 
ep r rom the looks of pure 
boring kids have. eG NISSAN MOTOR CO., LTD. 


markable sporty family sedan... DATSUN1600 by Nissan 
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} i ee a | BE = land? I am sure he would love it. here! With 
LETTER : 5 spring’s arrival, a little spring cleaning may do 
z aemm wonders. Come on, Jack! X 
as heart. It’s the knowl IGN STAUB 
1 at Unites Eaa sefareog yet keep our dams up chose us to Zug, Switzerland 
aas Jews is not all that udaism is a philoso ifa Jp 
hat Ual [April 10]. It stems ing the Covenant with God a aaa 
{ap Be learned over the past feeling proud of one’s heritage. I continue to 
ie n of the Jews has been be a common plain man, useful to the count 
s been dormant at where I was born. I’m happy to be a Jew be. 
n ; t unlikely places: cause I am always near the God of my fore- 
aks Ol and 2)the world fathers. I could never change. : 
5 at best with DR. ROBERTO LEVI CASTILLO 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 


Conglomerate of Troglodytes? 


Sir / The picture of the Rev. Philip Berrigan: 
in shackles [April 10] as if he were a seasoned, 
dangerous criminal is most shocking to the Ro- 
man Catholic world. 

Yours may be the richest and most ad- 
vanced country in the world, but it seems you 
are also the cruelest and most unethical to judge 
by these things. Looking at a picture like this, 
one can’t help believing that we are still a con- 
glomerate of troglodytes that have not yet 
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Is for Soviet Jews 


e some very comforting 
Jews have made it finan- 

pss . How about some other 
i oi you believe that Jews form 
rd largest poverty group in New York 
noht alter blacks and Puerto Ricans? 
Bou believe that there are some 300,000 
rit New York City and approximately 
mtn) nationwide who subsist at incomes be- 


article gav 
jour article 6 
fio owing how 


near the federal poverty index? In fact I, 


feiihat the poor Jew’s lot is worse than any- 
ie’, for “No one is poorer than the poor 
Pysdeemed to be rich.” 


SELLYROSEN + 
he Erecutive Director 
ase} Association of Jewish 


Anti-Poverty Workers 

| New York City 
U 

Kkwish identity may be great sport for you 
fy to pin down, but for those of us who 
disenously, living it is the only way to de- 
Aand that takes a lifetime. 
Wf MRS. HAROLD HERZ 
‘Binghamton, N.Y. 
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fela Jew a joke and he says: “Let me 

ARA Ws better.” 

Pirway of profiling the Jews was fine. 

p Another way. would have been to indicate 
sensitive Jews, regardless of their di- 
Reo pomon: the belief that life 

Rie m i‘ ical and the imperative to re- 

kiain a teachings of their faith for the 

i Olsociety as a whole. 
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Sir / Please! Tell the whole story about beef 
prices [April 10]. American-raised beef is one 
of the housewives’ biggest bargains. If we 
turned all prices, including labor, machinery 
and food, back 20 years, do you know what we 
ranchers would then receive for our beef on the 
hoof? Exactly what we do now. Do you really 
believe that we can pay our taxes, hire labor, 
buy machinery, fencing supplies, repairs or any- 
thing else for the same prices we paid 20 years 
ago? How do we stay in business? We borrow 
a little more, we have our eleven-year-old son 
work full time in the hayfield, we work from 
daylight till dark—and now, during calving, 
part of the night, too. Those who can’t con- 
tinue operating in the red year after year sell to 
the large corporations who need failing busi- 
nesses as a tax write-off. 

Boycott meat or import it—either way, 
when American beef producers are bankrupt, 
the inferior imported beef will have the house- 
wife crying louder than she is now. 

(MRS.) FLORENCE GARNER 

Brownlee, Neb. 


Sir / Let’s put the blame for high food prices 
where it rightfully belongs—on the modern 
American housewife. 

She expects the best cuts of meat defatted, 
deboned, tolled and tied up. She buys her pota- 
toes dried, flaked, precooked, double-baked in 
foil shells, French fried, hash browned or au 
gratin. Vegetables must be fresh, in or out of 
season, or frozen in boilable plastic pouches 
with butter, cream or hollandaise sauce. 

If the modern American housewife ex- 
pects groceries to cost what her grandmother 
paid, she should be willing to shop, cook and 
eat like her grandmother. If not, she should 
stop complaining, pay the price, and stop blam- 
ing the farmer and the so-called middleman for 
the cost of the convenience and service she 
demands. 

ANDREW J. SCHUESSLER 

Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


Sir / Esther Peterson “appeals” to the consum- 
er to pass up high-priced meats in favor of fish, 
wl and eggs. a 
D I hase been boycotting high-priced items 
for months now, not by choice, but out of ne- 
cessity—and to no avail. The choice of foods I 
can afford is becoming increasingly limited. 
Maybe by the time I start comparing dog-food 
Jabels for nutritional content, the Government 
will have started really doing something about 
i lorable situation. 
me Tee MORITZ MACFADDEN 
Boulder, Colo. 


ir / What do you mean “Let Them Eat Fish!” 
e I eula afford fresh fish—at $1.79 a 
pound. I think cake would be cheaper: 
ALICE CASARJIAN 
Everett, Mass.. ~ 


Spring Cleaning 


emerged from the cave man’s age. 
VICENTE URIBE RESTREPO 
Cali, Colombia 


A Little Farther 


Sir / According to your story “The Brothers 
and Angela” [April 10], “[George] Jackson 

. . Spent ten years in prison for a $70 rob- 
bery.” True enough, as far as it goes. But you 
failed to point out that Jackson was convicted 
of armed robbery (a serious offense regardless 
of the amount stolen), he was a three-time los- 
er, he was not given a ten-year sentence but an 
indeterminate sentence that made him eligible 
for parole after a year, and he was denied pa- 
role because of his behavior while in prison. 

ROBERT H. KANTOR 
` — Palo Alto, Calif. 


Chaplin's Return 


Sir / All else remaining unchanged, if Charlie 
Chaplin [April 10] had flirted with fascism over 
the years, not a single goddam American lib- 
eral would be singing his praises today as a great 
artist and genius. 

WILLIAM G. ROSER 

Rocky River, Ohio 


Sir / If God, whom I don’t believe in, granted 
me one wish before I died, it would be that 
Chaplin be allowed to live forever. 

Jealousy has directed the sayings ‘and 
deeds of all who were against him. The envy 
and greed that governed his defamers showed 
their imbecility and paranoia. 

JACK VOTION 

Woodland Hills, Calif. 


Cold Turkey 


Sir / The information that “the problem [of 
television] is that of addiction” [April 10] is 
not new. I used to shoot up on horse opera and 
keep a stash of TV dinners, but since my con- — 
nection began dealing bad reds and yellows, I 
have learned to prefer cold turkey to Swanson’s 
frozen. Legalize reading! im 

JOGN FORTIER 

-Northampton, Mass. 


Sir / We area family who has been without th 
“tube” for almost four years. Because we ne\ 
er measured our activities pre-TV (wife be: 
ing, orgasms, masturbating, etc.), we 
standards to measure our post-TV activities 
However, we do get to bed earlier, In our 
the assets of life without the tube have on 
aree the liabilities. We all participate in li 
really rather than vicariously. ~ 

MRS. WILLIAM P. KOPISH 

Marinette, Wis. Pas A 


For years society h d 
to the motor car. 


Over the last 70 years, the motor car has 
||); drastically changed the way we live, both for better 


How were better off. 


j The car has given us mobility. And in doing 
‘that, it has given us greater personal freedom. 

It has given us flexibility in choosing where 
[we can live. We are no longer forced to live in close 
proximity to industrial and commercial centres. In 

fact, the suburbs are a direct result of the car. 


The car has also allowed us to make better 
use of our leisure time. Just look at where yov’ve 
gone on your holidays over the last 5 years. And 
just think where you wouldn’t have gone without 
the car. 

{ For everything the car has given us, however, 
jit has also brought us more than its share of problems. 


How were worse off. 
Our streets are congested. In some cities, traf- 


| oi | fic is at a constant crawl and parking is almost im- 
Ji possible. It has become so bad that governments 


have begun to consider banning Motor traf 

certain areas. alte 
The accident rate and death tol] Keep ple, an 

up every year. And pollution in Many cites 


Bre : ila shor! 
ginning to make the air on some days unsatit . r 
to breathe. ; i 


$ lar seat 
These problems are due in part to thegh it too 


number of cars on our roads. But they're aligns 
to, what today’s car is turning into: an Overs 
over-powered, poorly manoeuvrable vehicki 
situation that demands quite the opposite. | 20% 
Since the number of cars on our roadsihme EN 
about to decrease, the car itself must chang 
must begin to adapt itself to the new demani 
society has placed upon it. It must begin tos 
some of the problems it has caused. 
This is what Fiat is attempting todo. | tery, 


Cars must not get bigger. 


The larger and heavier a car is, the moth 
it has to burn to get from one place to another H 
the more fuel it burns, the more pollution ito 

In addition, there’s a limit to the oa 
streets and motorways have to accommo E 
The more cars there are on the road, thee 
there is for each one of them. 

If we are to try to reduce cong 
dents and pollution, car manufacture ae 
these matters into account. > ck: thon Ac 

~ And here is the first stumbling i ste, 
don’t really want small cars. They er hye 
room and comfort in a car as they se cures 
ditionally, the way that motor manulae riel 
mee cars roomier inside has. been tO i 
Igger outside. ‘no ont 

Well, at Fiat we’ve been oe pii 
ent principle. It’s our idea to mee ont Z 
the inside while keeping them sma tit ean t 
This seems like a contradiction, bu it. 

And as a matter of fact, we've done 

The new Fiat 128 is shor 
than almost every car in its class. 
128 is larger than absolutely Gees 
class. It’s even roomier than so™ 
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nje motor Car to society. 


r trafo. S. È : 
fi: fen ew Fiat 127 is built on the same 


ll keen sls and we Ve achieved the same result. It’s 
ee ide than the 128, b 

Y citig ifs shorter outside than the , but remark- 
Satisfy jom the front of the dashboard to the front of 

„r seat, it’s even longer than the 128! Obvi- 
t to thegh it too is roomier inside than any other car in 
Y're allis, 
AN Overs 


Vehicle 

osite, | 20% 80% 

p Toads ii RITHE ENGINE FOR THE PEOPLE 
t chang 

lemants| 


egin tos 


to do. | erat 127: SHORTER OUTSIDE, BIGGER INSIDE. 


he nad The Fiat 124 and 125 are both larger cars 
ft flteFiat 127 and 128, but they are not by any 
ne tA iuge. Yet they give you the interior space of 
ORT are huge. The 124 has more room inside 
modai A European “luxury cars.” The 125 has as 
he les oom as many full-sized American cars. 
tust become more manoeuvrable. 


‘ona A smal 


have firt car, on the basis of size alone, is 


male than a large one. But if we are to 
jock: Pime of congestion and accidents, small 
kp, vont help. The cars will also have to do 


ant as afer i ; 
Miky? Of getting out of each other’s way. At 


et. BERW 
ur The = € some innovations in this area, too. 
make Ne aan 127 and 128, which are two of our 
fnis cars, have handling features that 
g onl No ey of Europe’s most expensive cars. 
[$ oi K tally ae of handling features, however, 
the Ou ¥ O justice to these cars. You simply 
c telg. em. (When the European experts 


Rim they gave it 7 Car of the Year awards.) 
a Mst not become over-powered. 


Me direno 
UN meis expensive when you buy a car 
Whe When you drive it. It’s especially ex- 


pting itself 


A you consider that you rarely, if ever, 


l 


use a big engine to anywhere near its capacity. yy 
More important than the expense, however, f 
is the fact that the more powerful a car is, the more |/ 
likely you are to have an accident with it. Not be-/) 
cause of the engine itself, but because of the way {i 
you tend to drive it. i 
It’s our impression that what people really 4) 
want is not the big engine itself, but the ability to a 
accelerate quickly and cruise easily at motorway || 
speeds. 3 
And that’s exactly what Fiat provides. In a 4i 
sensible engine. 2 
The Fiat 128, for example, runs away from 1 
almost every other car in its class. It will even out- 
accelerate cars that are several hundred cm larger. It 
has a top speed of 140 kmh and it will cruise all day 
at 120 or 125 kmh without strain. Yet despite all 
these impressive statistics, the engine in the 128 
only displaces 1116 cm’. 


Adapting to society. 


By this time, we hope we’ve made our poin 
We believe it’s imperative that the motor car begins 
to adapt to the needs of society. But by no means do 
we think that people will buy cars to save society at 7 
the expense of their own desires. We believe that | | 
the Fiats we’re making today satisfy both. Some-3%) 
thing for each one of us. Something for all of us. — 
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Japan’s recent economic growth is legen- 
dary. It has been matched by burgeoning 
trade between Japan and the US— 

and the rest of the world. 

Chemical Bank has been privileged to 

play a part in this tremendous growth. 

_ We have been working in Japan for over 
twenty years. For four of them, we’ve had 
ie a representative office in Tokyo. 
_Now, to complement our growing 
Operation, Chemical Bank has opened 

a full service branch in Tokyo. We have 

a team of Japanese and American bankers, 
= headed by Olof Lindstedt, a man born 
in the Far East, educated in China and 
America, trained in US methods of 
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international banking but with an under- a 
PARTMENT 


standing of some of the very special cry 
problems involved in doing business in [izm 
the Orient. cum 
Write him. Telex him. Call him. Better still e Seghe 
if you’re in Japan, meet him. He and his 

staff may not know your particular — R 
problem, but if you bring it to them either vi 
direct or through your Chemical Bank 
representative in New York, they’ll give 

you the soundest advice this side of 

the Pacific. 

No matter what your international 

banking needs are, Chemical Bank can 


help you meet them in Tokyo—and 


around the world. 
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We do more for your money 
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UR Bet. 
DAVID DeVOSS 


AIGON Correspondent Rudolph Rauch had finished a letter home 

complaining about the lack of news. Bureau Chief Stanley Cloud, 
on vacation, had just arrived in Singapore en route to Bali. That was 
three weeks ago. Suddenly North Vietnamese troops poured south, 
U.S. bombers began flying north, and there was an indefinite mor- 
atorium on letter writing and vacations. Cloud, Rauch and Cor- 
respondent David DeVoss were spending long, hazardous days fil- 
ing for two cover stories within three weeks. The report in this 
issue’s U.S. section includes articles on the Nixon Administra- 
tion’s policy making and the domestic and diplomatic implications 
of it, as well as the ground, sea and air’combat. 

While Cloud in Saigon followed the military situation throughout 
Viet Nam, Rauch headed upcountry to I Corps, where the fighting 
had begun. “It has been a jumble of airfields and highways,” Rauch 
reports, “on which you wait while a gentle rain of JP-4 or diesel fuel 
sifts endlessly down, and you are told there are no flights anywhere or 
the road is closed.” Once he had to hitch a ride on a Vietnamese air 
force plane evacuating wounded marines from Phu Bai. Despite these 
difficulties, Rauch managed three trips into Hué and a visit to Danang 
to interview U.S. pilots returning from their combat missions. 

DeVoss, a Saigon correspondent for just three months, received a 
baptism by 122-mm. rocket fire when he was caught in a barrage out- 
side ARVN headquarters in Chon Thanh. He covered the air war the 
hard way—as a passenger aboard an A-37 0na 90-minute dive-bomb- 
ing mission over An Xuyen province. “It was Cinerama and Coney Is- 
land wrapped into one as we hurtled toward the earth at 300 m.p.h., 
then, glued to the seat, soared skyward,” says DeVoss. The Air Force 
had thoughtfully lent him a pistol, knife, rope, radio, parachute and 
other survival items. “The high point of the day was being able to give 
the two air-sick bags back to the supply sergeant, unused. 

Tokyo Bureau Chief Herman Nickel, meanwhile, went to Guam 
tointerview B-52 crews who have been raiding North Viet Nam. Viet- 
namization may have relieved American infantrymen of the heav- 
iest fighting, but the war is now as grueling and dangerous as ever 
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Proportions of War 


The killing on both sides—on all 
sides—has gone on for years. Last week, 
by U.S. estimate, the total count of the 
military dead in Viet Nam since 1961 
passed 1,000,000—45,703 Americans, 
159,839 South Vietnamese, 4,875 oth- 
er allied troops and 810,757 Commu- 
nists. Yet still the war does not end, does 
not even show signs of ending. 

Last week, as U.S. bombers pound- 
ed the North again and the North Viet- 
namese pressed their invasion, there was 
an anguished moment of recognition: 
No matter what the President had 
promised three years before, no matter 
how many U.S. troops had been with- 
drawn, the war was as bloody as ever. 

In the awful numerology of body 
counts, the lives the U:S. was now sav- 
ing were being given up by South Viet- 
namese, whose army now bears the suf- 
fering of the fighting on the ground. 

In the Senate, Minnesota’s Walter 
Mondale said softly: “Coming into this 
chamber this morning to talk about the 
war in Indochina, I felt a deeply de- 
pressing sense of reliving all over again 
tragedies of the past which should be 
far behind us. We have been through 
so many springtimes of slaughter and 
folly and deception . . . Now in the 
spring of 1972, it is happening again.” 

War is of course always murderous. 
The Administration has its rationale for 
sending the bombers north again in re- 
ply to Hanoi’s invasion. “The North 
Vietnamese,” said Secretary of State 
William Rogers, “are the culprits in 
this.” Yes, but in a larger sense of pro- 
portion, any fit and rational relationship 


between the death and suffering inflict- 
ed and the gains to be made, seems 1r- 
retrievably lost. Viet Nam has long 
since reached the point that no future 
—win, lose or stalemate—can redeem 
the present. As W.B. Yeats once asked: 
“What was left for massacre to save? 


Black of the Month 


Previous winners of the “Black Man 
of the Month Award” have been Chi- 
cago Bears Running Back Gale Sayers 
and Comedian Dick Gregory. The 
award, presented by Holy Angels’ par- 
ish in a black area of Chicago’s South 
Side, honors outstanding contributions 
to the race, The current Black Man of 
the Month: George O’Hare, a Sears, 
Roebuck executive who was awarded 
the plaque for his work with the late 
Martin Luther King Jr. in Chicago and 
his efforts to improve education and 
other conditions in the city’s ghettos. 
The fact that O’Hare is white did not 
trouble the parish. Said Pastor George 
Clements: “Blackness is a way of life, 
not merely skin color.” 


Unclean! Unclean! 


For thousands of years, shepherds 
have attached bells to the lead sheep to 
keep the flock from straying. In medi- 
eval times, lepers were required to wear 
bells and cry, “Unclean! Unclean!” as 
they roamed the streets. Now a Utah so- 
ciologist has suggested that the same 
primitive notion be applied to prison 
parolees. 

In an excess of reform inspiration, 
Professor Gerald Smith of the Univer- 
sity of Utah suggested that parolees 
have an electronic beeper surgically im- 
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planted in them so that their ; 
can be monitored un Moven 
the VN 
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; prisoner reval 
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sentence. His rationale wast 
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damental penal concept, but Sah 
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Dirty Harry 


South Carolinian Harry DentisalanomT 
old-fashioned back room politica sf 
erative, a presidential counselor anin 
of the Nixon Administration's lief 
men with the South. At a Meeting si 
a group of regional newsmen whiny 
took to be good old Southern boys, D4 
observed that the President's planiog 
view all court-ordered busing mg 
lead to the elimination of most$ 
ern busing plans to achieve racial 
ance in schools. When asked ho 
blacks on Nixon’s staff would rea 
that kind of a civil rights retreat, 
joked, “Oh, we got a boat for them tif! 
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over 1,000 aircraft, equipped with some 
of the most sophisticated weaponry in 
the history of warfare to use against a 
North Vietnamese force of 110,000 to 
130,000 men. 

It was a dramatic answer to the en- 
emy, a riposte full of hazards for the 
President on three fronts. In Viet Nam, 
militarily, it was the first real test of 
the Nixon Doctrine that the U.S. will 
support its Asian allies if they provide 
most of the manpower for their own de- 
fense. Second, Nixon was vulnerable to 
a Soviet response that might end his 
cherished plan for a Moscow summit 
in May; the U.S.S.R. has provided the 
matériel for Hanoi’s offensive, and there 
were Russian ships in Haiphong har- 
bor during the American attack. And 
third, on the home front, Nixon risked 
alienating all over again the large num- 
bers of Americans who were baffled, 
vexed or outraged by his last dramatic 
initiative in behalf of Vietnamization 
—the incursion into Cambodia two 
years ago. Another Cambodia, another 
Kent State, and his re-election could be 
in doubt. 

The first seven days that followed 
Nixon’s unleashing of the huge B-52s 
and the smaller, faster fighter-bombers 
provided no decisive answers for the 
President. Neither the Nixon Doctrine 
nor the South Vietnamese army has 
failed—yet. U.S. airpower | has not 
turned back the North Vietnamese 
—yet. If it had prevented an amos gor 
tain rout of ARVN, the issue on the bat- 
tlefields was still in doubt (see pen en 
page 16). A 20.000-man ARVN torce le 
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“sthe President Battles onThree Fronts 


by President Nguyen Van Thieu’'s per- 
sonal elite guard, dispatched to relieve 
An Loc, abandoned the effort 15 miles 
short of its goal on Highway 13. Late 
last week, in an astonishing go-for- 
broke gamble, the last uncommitted 
North Vietnamese division began mov- 
ing south toward the DMZ to join two 
others battling for control of South Viet 
Nam's two northernmost provinces. 

Piercing Eyes. Within hours after 
the magnitude of the first North Viet- 
namese invasion thrusts became clear, 
Nixon began to search for the best re- 
sponse. Less than a week after the in- 
vasion began, he ordered the Washing- 
ton Special Action Group—representa- 
tives of the CIA and the State and 
Defense departments, chaired by Na- 
tional Security Adviser Henry Kissinger 
—to study the feasibility of bombing 
Hanoi and Haiphong and of a naval 
blockade of North Vietnamese ports. 
The purely military answer was clear 
enough: both could be done, and both 
would be useful. 

For the next week, Nixon mulled 
over the WSAG analysis. He kept his 
counsel, but he was visibly angry. “The 
President was showing the cold fury 
which only makes him more deter- 
mined,” said a top-level man at State. 
“You could see the jaw harden, the eyes 
narrow and become more piercing.” 
Another senior official put it less ele- 
gantly. Said he: “You could tell the old 
man had made up his mind he won't 
be screwed.” 

There were repeated meetings with 
Kissinger, Secretaries William Rogers 
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of State and Melvin Laird of Defense, 
CIA Chief Richard Helms and Admiral 
Thomas Moorer, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs. Ex-Congressman Laird was con- 
cerned about the bombing for fear of 
political reaction at home; Rogers and 
Kissinger were scarcely more enthusi- 
astic, though evidently less concerned 
about what might happen politically. 
Finally the President made up his mind. 
Top-secret instructions were sent in 
code via satellite to the B-52 bases and 
to the Seventh Fleet. Next day he sent 
the order to raid Hanoi and Haiphong. 
Within a few hours, the B-52s lifted off 
the long runways and the Phantoms cat- 
apulted from carrier decks in the Ton- 
kin Gulf. 

Partly Political. Says a ranking Ad- 
ministration official: “It was not a por- 
tentous, cataclysmic one-shot decision. 
We consider it a tactical decision.” The 
bombing, he adds, was “partly politi- 
cal, partly military”: “We are trying to 
compress the amount of time the North 
Vietnamese have to decide on whether 
the offensive is worth continuing and 
whether they have the means to con- 
tinue it.” The White House military ar- 
gument is that bombing supply depots 
and petroleum stores in northern North 
Viet Nam now will hurt the enemy in 
the front lines six to eight weeks hence. 
However, experts in South Viet Nam 
think that the North Vietnamese have 
enough supplies already in place to last 
out the year at least. 

One senior official estimates that the 
Hanoi-Haiphong raids destroyed 30% 
of North Viet Nam’s fuel supplies, more 
vital to them than ever before in the 
war because of the mechanized nature 
of their new onslaughts. Beyond that 
purely military achievement, the Pres- 
ident had two other goals in mind: 

> He wants to reach a settlement 
with the Vietnamese before Election 
Day. The raids were designed to show 
Hanoi that Nixon is not powerless, 
though his options may be limited. For 
the moment, however, the Administra- 
tion refuses to treat with Hanoi’s ne- 
gotiators in Paris until the offensive is 
called off. The North Vietnamese mis- 
sion at first demanded that the Amer- 
icans end the bombing and return to 
the conference table. The Americans re- 
fused. Under the supposed “under- 
Standing” of 1968, U.S. bombing would 
stop if—among other things—North 
Viet Nam agreed not to violate the DMz 
and not to infiltrate its forces into South 
Viet Nam. Hanoi’s chief negotiator, 
Xuan Thuy, released the North Viet- 
namese version of the talks that led up 
to the bombing halt. In effect, he said 
that there were no “understandings” 
and that the U.S. agreement to stop 
bombing was unconditional. But at the 
same time Hanoi made a concession: it 
was willing to resume the talks even 


while the bombing continued. The U.S. . 


is not, until the offensive stops. 
"> Nixon wants to go to Moscow in 
a position of strength. Nixon gambled 


' that the Soviet Union would not call 
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off his summit visit, even if Resan 
ships were damaged in the Haip ne 
raid. The Russians want to conta : 
new U.S. rapprochement with ne 
and to talk about so many (Rines De ; 
yond Viet Nam, he reasoned, that t a 
would react to the bombings antoges y- 
He was right. The present Soviet lea an 
—Leonid Brezhnev, Aleksei „Kosygin 
and Nikolai Podgorny—were In power 
in 1968, when the Russians insisted that 
there could be no summit meeting with 
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Lyndon Johnson until the U.S..stopped 
bombing the North. But so far the So- 
viet response has been mild. As the 
B-52s were bombing North Viet Nam, 
Brezhnev received, within hours of each 
other, U.S. Agriculture Secretary Earl 
Butz and Hanoi’s ambassador to Mos- 
cow. As Moscow factory workers were 
being marshaled for “Viet Nam, We 
Are With You” rallies, other workers 
were sent out on the Potemkin-village 
mission of cleaning up or tearing down 
eyesore buildings on Nixon's-Moscow 
route. As the foreign ministry ground 
out a protest against the damage it 
claimed had been done to Soviet ship- 
ping in Haiphong, a 24-man American 
party under Brigadier General Brent 
Scowcroft arrived to arrange logistics, 
security and press and communications 
facilities for the presidential visit. The 
U.S. replied to the Soviet note with a 
tough, unequivocal note. 

For reasons of its own, Peking also 
reacted with restraint to the news that 
Hanoi and Haiphong had been bombed: 
The North Vietnamese practically 
wrung a measured, pro forma statement 
out of Premier Chou En-lai, who noted 
simply that “escalation failed in the past 
and will continue to fail” because it 
makes “the entire Vietnamese people 
unite ever more closely in their fight.” 
The Chinese want nothing to interfere 
with the opening of relations with the 
U.S. A few days later, Chou was all gra- 
ciousness as he received the Senate's 
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the release of U.S. POWs, “within 
60 days of my inauguration i Hubert 
rage his chief centrist rival 
snows that he ts tarred with having 
Lyndon Johnson’s Vice See n 
having turned from hawk to dove. He 
told a hissing University of Pennsylva- 
nia audience last week: “] hope some 
of you will have the courage to change 
your mind when you find that what 
you've been doing isn’t the right thing.” 

But even Humphrey is a dove of 
long standing compared with several 
Democrats who announced their con- 
version last week after the Hanoi-Hai- 
phong raids. “Im for gettin’ out,” 
George Wallace said last week, to the 
general astonishment. If the Commu- 
nists should wind up taking over in Sai- 
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gon, “it will be tough,” Wallace added. 
“But I want us out.” On Capitol Hill, 
Speaker Carl Albert of Oklahoma, 
abandoning his usual caution, voted 
with the House Democrats who en- 
dorsed, 144 to 58, by far the most strin- 
gent antiwar resolution ever to get any- 
where on that side of the Capitol. (The 
House has always been more hawkish 
than the Senate.) Even Ways and Means 
Chairman Wilbur Mills of Arkansas, 
long a tacit Administration backer on 
Viet Nam, proclaimed: “It's high time 
we got out of there.” ; : 
Around the U.S.. particularly in 
the Northeast, students demons tars 
inst the bombing with varying Ge- 
TEA fervor. At Harvard, 150 dem- 
onstrators once more ransacked the 
Center for International Affairs, after 
a march from downtown Boston. After 
a bitter meeting of the university sen- 
ate, Columbia joined 100 other egllenes 
in a one-day closedown last week. At 
the University of Maryland, Govers 
` Marvin Mandel called out the Nationa 


Guard to enforce a curfew after stu- 
dents repeatedly blocked U.S. 1. Last 
weekend in New York, 50,000 march- 
ers—some from as far away as Nebras- 
ka—demonstrated in the rain against 
the bombing. Much of the protest was 
genial, even languid, but there were in- 
cidents of violence. In Palo Alto, Calif., 
hard by Stanford University, police 
made 210 arrests after some rock 
throwing along El Camino Real, a ma- 
jor highway. In Detroit, 15 out of some 
250 sit-in demonstrators were arrested 
at the Federal Building. The drawdown 
of U.S. forces has made the war a less 
personal issue to many collegians, and 
many 18- to 21-year-olds may be sav- 
ing their spleen for the November pres- 
idential election, the first in which they 
may vote; if the war continues to be in 
the news, their supposed apathy may 
prove to have been overestimated, 

Terrible Toll. The President seems 
willing to accept the political risks of 
bombing. A high Administration offi- 
cial quoted him as saying: “By doing 
what! must do, even if it means the elec- 
tion of someone else, I will at least give 
him a chance to have a viable, credible 
foreign policy.” In fact, despite the an- 
guished complaints that he is prolong- 
ing the war and adding to its terrible 
toll in lives over the years, his tough 
line may well be profitable at the polls. 
A talented opinion sampler who has the 
White House as a client, Albert Sind- 
linger of Swarthmore, Pa., reports a big 
upswing in support of Nixon’s Viet 
Nam policies since the North Vietnam- 
ese invasion, continuing into last week 
after the Hanoi-Haiphong bombings. 
He put Nixon’s current popularity at 
48.5% of the voters by his measuring, 
the highest any President has reached 
since Eisenhowers record after two 
months in office. 

Nixon believes that everything rides 
on his Viet Nam gamble—his global 
policies, his re-election, perhaps his 
place in history, and he means to press 
ahead. U.S. troop levels will be down 
to 69,000 at the beginning of May, and 
he huddled with Kissinger at Camp Da- 
vid last weekend to work out the next 
withdrawal announcement. Intelligence 
experts in Washington think that the vi- 
tal element in the North Vietnamese of- 
fensive is the psychological impact on 
the South Vietnamese—and on the U.S. 
electorate, as at the time of Tez in 1968. 
The experts predict much more heavy 
fighting and scattered Communist ad- 
vances, successful at least for long 
enough to hold a village or a town for 
a day or so. But they believe that the 
North Vietnamese momentum has been 
blunted by the heavy bombing, and by 
ARVN. Still, ARVN is spread thinly, 
vulnerable to a dramatic breakthrough 
by the enemy. Both sides have more to 
gain, and to lose, than at any time since 
American combat troops were rushed 
in to save Saigon from collapse in 1965. 
This time, for the U.S., the counterpres- 
sure must be applied from the sea and, 
above all, the air. 
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The Harrowing War in the Air 


T was slightly before 2 a.m. of what 

was to be the first warm and sunny 
Sunday of the year in North Viet Nam. 
Suddenly, inside the big Soviet-built 
area surveillance radar stations near 
Haiphong and Hanoi, the radarscopes 
exploded into life with the blips of ap- 
proaching aircraft—more than the tech- 
nicians had seen at any one time in 
years. After a moment, the images 
smeared and the blips disappeared, as 
if overtaken by some evil magic. The 
tadarscopes filled with impenetrable 
“snow —or simply went dark. 

As U.S. intelligence experts later re- 
constructed what had probably hap- 
pened, the Communists worked furious- 
ly to switch their jammed equipment 
to alternate frequencies and different 
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antenna systems, but with no success. 
Even so, they knew what the electronic 
symptoms meant: for the first time in 
the war, the U.S. was sending its eight- 
jet B-52s to bomb targets in North Viet 
Nam’s Red River heartland. 

The tip-off was the havoc created by 
the electronic “pilot fish” that, as the 
North Vietnamese know by now, often 
precede the B-52s: EB-66 Destroyers 
and EA-6B Intruders, whose bulges, 
pods and blisters house those gadgets 
designed to confuse ground radar, as 
well as needle-nosed F-105 “wild wea- 
sels,” whose special radiation-seeking 
missiles lock onto and streak toward ac- 
tive enemy radar installations. Then, 
after the pilot fish, came the sharks: 17 
B-52s. The B-52s dropped their 30-ton 
bomb loads into the darkness over Hai- 
phong from 30,000 feet. The explosions 


ç destroyed a petroleum tank farm near 
~ the Haiphong harbor quay, provoking a 


fireball so large that it was seen from the 
bridge of the aircraft carrier Kitty 
Hawk 110 miles out at sea in the Gulf 
of Tonkin. 

Vapor Trails. In the North Viet- 
namese capital, 60 miles inland, loud- 
speakers urgently awakened the sleep- 
ing city: “Comrades, attention! The 
enemy is near Hanoi.” At 9:30 a.m., the 
second wave of the U.S. air assault ap- 


peared. This time the raiders were 32 ` 


Air Force F-4 Phantoms, far nimbler 
than the high- and blind-flying B-52s; 
for nearly half an hour they bombed 
and strafed warehouses and petroleum 
storage areas on the outskirts. 

By mid-morning, panic was wide- 
spread. In Haiphong, all but soldiers 
and militia were ordered to evacuate: 
French Journalist Joel Henri saw 
“streams of children, old people and 
women walking along, carrying their 
belongings on bicycles.” At 2:30 Sun- 
day afternoon, the sirens wailed again 
in Haiphong. For more than an hour, 
40 Navy jets from carriers wheeled 
around the city, pummeling warehous- 
es, a huge truck park and nearby Kien 
An Airfield, where three MiG-17 fight- 
ers were destroyed on the ground. By 
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ter long, swept-back wings (total 
n 185 ft.). At 10:30 p.m., as low- 
ging clouds raced past a sickle 

hy" a beat-up bus unloaded 6623's 

man crew for the night. The aircraft 
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Saigon. “It’s a little bit m i 
when you know the Gate gen 
burning down rubber trees. 
There are several ironies in the war 
One is that the skillful, reckless Can- 
yonesque veterans of the South Viet- 
namese air force are probably closer to 
the conventional American image of 
what fighter pilots are like than their 
American counterparts. Many VNAF pi- 
lots have flown more than 3,000 com- 
bat missions. Currently, the Thiéu re- 
gime is mounting a morale-stiffening 
campaign around Captain Tran The 
Vinh, a Vietnamese ace who was cred- 


,aDarkling Target Aboard a B-52 


Precisely on schedule at 11:23, Pe- 
tersen started the B-52’s eight engines, 
and 6623 taxied to her place as the third 
plane in a three-bomber flight. It took 
45 agonizingly long seconds to lift her 
500,000 Ibs. into the air. “I’m scared 
every time we get one of these machines 
off the ground,” said Czarkovski, with 
cheerful candor. The three B-52Ds 
climbed slowly to approximately 30,- 
000 feet and set a course for North Viet 
Nam, 2,600 miles west. They flew strung 
out in a loose formation about two miles 
apart, to later confuse. North Viet 
Nam’s Soviet-supplied radar. 

a 

Not far from the Asian mainland, 
6623 made a rendezvous with a KC- 
135 tanker, which topped up her tanks 
for the run over Viet Nam and back. A 
short time later, Captain Larry Under- 
wood, 27, the electronics warfare offi- 
cer, detected the first traces of enemy 
radar bouncing off 6623. Seated at a 
console behind the flight deck, Under- 
wood began employing a number of 
top-secret jamming devices to conceal 
6623 within its own protective bubble 
of electronic countermeasures. As the 
B-52 came within range of surface-to- 
air missiles, Underwood employed 
other devices that blocked the missile 
radar from locking on to the big plane. 
Meanwhile Captain Petersen started to 
put the plane through turns to make 
6623 a more elusive target. 

As they wove toward “the heavily 
defended area”—an Air-Force euphe- 
mism that usually means North Viet 
Nam—the crew, who at night never see 
the land below them, knew almost noth- 
ing about their target. It had been 
picked by others and would remain al- 
most completely anonymous. The tar- 
get was given only as a set of coordi- 
nates on a map. AS the bisecting point 
of those coordinates drew near, Major 
Harold Clayton, 39, the radar naviga- 
tion officer (the new e for onat 

i i appr ; 
diet) diee e Th Barbs, all 43,500 
Ibs. of them, was oddly antics 
There was no sudden lurch upward, 
hardly even a gentle shudder. gape 
Petersen turned the plane eastward to- 
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ited with knocking out 21 North Viet- 
namese tanks before he died two weeks 
ago, at the age of 25, in the crash of his 
shell-torn Skyraider. Posters of Vinh, 
making a jaunty thumbs-up sign, ap- 
peared all over Saigon last week. 

Vinh’s American counterparts are 
cool, detached professionals, by and 
large emotionally uninvolved with the 
war. Last week Major Douglas Stock- 
ton, an A-37 pilot from Arlington, 
Texas. explained to TIME Correspon- 
dent David DeVoss that he did not real- 
ly have anything against the North Viet- 
namese. “I just like to fly in combat 


ward Guam. The run over. North Viet 
Nam had taken only ten minutes. So 
far as the electronics warfare officer 
could tell, no one had fired at 6623. “It's 
odd,” he said, “but they don’t take ev=- 
ery target that comes their way.” 

On the return homeward leg, Peter- 
sen warmed up a TV-style steak din- 
ner. Other crew members, by choice, 
munched on sandwiches. Then, while 
Petersen and Captain Kenneth Temple, 
29, the navigator, flew into the morn- 
ing sun, the others slept intermittently. 
Staff Sergeant Gerald Clemens, 26, who 
is isolated from the rest of the crew in 
the tail-gunner compartment, about 150. 
feet away from the flight deck, also got 
permission to doze. 

Guam emerged like a green emer- 
ald in the blue Pacific, and Petersen 
brought 6623 in for a perfect landing; 
a yellow chute billowing from the tail 
aided the plane's brakes. Slowly 6623 
rolled to the assigned parking spot, and 
the first of six stiff-legged, unshaven and — 
slightly grubby men stepped to the 
ground. To the minute, the mission had 
lasted twelve hours. 
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situations,” he said. “Last week I had 
just completed a pass at An Loc when 
an NVA soldier comes on my radio as 
clear as could be. ‘Go away from Viet 
Nam, American G.I., the voice said. 
‘The people do not want you.’ I wish 
he would have talked a little bit longer 
so l could have got a fix on him. It would 
have given me a great deal of pleasure 
to drop a 500-pounder on his head.” 
Automated War. Three years ago 
General William C. Westmoreland, 
then commander of U.S. forces in Viet 
Nam, forecast a future of automated 
wars “featuring almost instantaneous 
application of lethal firepower.” Much 
of the air war is now automated and in- 
stantaneous. B-52s move in an electron- 
ic “bubble” generated by Rivet Ace, a 
highly classified system designed to 
snarl the latest model enemy missile ra- 
dars. Fighters flying as low as 200 feet 
can be programmed to jerk into a sud- 
den, evasive barrel roll the moment they 
are picked up by SAM radar. Over en- 
emy infiltration routes, AC-130 Spectre 
gunships lay down a barrage of fire 
when the presence of troops is revealed 
by tiny air-dropped sensors no larger 
than a twig, including magnetic metal 
detectors and “people sniffers” that re- 
spond electronically to the smell of am- 
monia in urine. 

The new devices are not 100% fool- 
proof. Enemy troops often foil the peo- 
ple sniffers by hanging buckets of urine 
in the trees. Even the “wild weasels,” 
which were designed to counteract So- 
viet-built SAMs, occasionally run 
amuck. During the Haiphong raid, an 
anti-radar missile that was intended to 
strike a Communist antenna acciden- 
tally homed #ñ.on the guided missile 
frigate Worden. The ship was so heav- 
ily damaged that it had to be towed to 
the Philippines for repairs. 

‘Can airpower save Saigon’s army 


g@irom-disaster on the ground? U.S. mil- 
f itary"advisers in Saigon insist that it has 


already done so. Without lavish air sup- 
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GUIDED-MISSILE CRUISER U.S.S. “OKLAHOMA CITY” FIRING INTO NORTH VIET NAM 
The U.S. had the power to widen the war but not to win it. 


port, they say, the embattled cities of 
An Loc and Quang Tri might have fall- 
en to the Communists long ago. In fact, 
the Americans believe that the North 
Vietnamese blundered by underesti- 
mating the amount of airpower that the 
U.S. could and would bring to bear on 
the offensive. 

On the other hand, it is conceivable 
that both the Americans and South 
Vietnamese are inclined to rely a bit too 
much on airpower. “This attitude pre- 
vails in every corner of the battlefield,” 
reports TIME’s Stanley Cloud. “ ‘Don’t 
worry. commanders and G.I.s alike 
keep saying, ‘if things get too bad, we'll 
just bomb the hell out of them.’ ” But 
over the years it has not always worked, 
and it still may not. The inability of the 
South Vietnamese army to make head- 
way against the Communist invaders on 
the ground seems to illustrate another 
saying heard often in Saigon: “Airpow- 
er can keep you from losing ground, but 
it can’t get any back for you.” 

Indefinite Presence. When can the 
South Vietnamese take over their own 
air war? After the training and equip- 
ping of the Vietnamese air force is com- 
plete late in 1974, Saigon will have the 
world’s seventh largest air force, with 
1,300 planes. But even then it will not 
be self-sufficient. Partly because Wash- 
ington does not want Saigon to have an 
air force advanced enough to tempt it 
into unwise adventures, VNAF will not 
be given the long-range planes that 
would enable it to keep pressure up on 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail or hold Hanoi’s 

supersonic MIGs at bay. s 

Unless a negotiated peace is ar- 
ranged, the prospect is for an indefinite 
U.S. air presence in Indochina, involv- 
ing as many as 30,000 men and costing 
up to $1 billion a year (current annual 
cost of the war: $6 billion). The irony 
is that the U.S., having extricated itself 
from a protracted ground war in Asia, 
may find itself committed to a less cost- 
ly but no less enduring war in the air. 
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a r the U.S. had been running this 
peration, the whole province would 
have been secure a week ago,” fumed 
one American adviser. “Minh is the 
most insecure man I’ve ever seen.” Time 
and again, U.S. and South Vietnamese 
fighter-bombers cleared an area in prep- 
aration for a South Vietnamese advance 
that never came. That left the choice 
to the North Vietnamese. As long as 
Minh refused to move, they could leave 
a small force behind to keep the An 
Loc relief column pinned down and slip 
southwest for an attack on the provin- 
cial capital of Tay Ninh—to which el- 
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town of Svay Rieng, astride Highway 


1, which links Phnom Penh to the South 
Vietnamese capital. The move could be 
a diversion, or an effort to open a new in- 
filtration route into South Viet Nam 
—or a bid to mousetrap the South Viet- 
namese into another An Loc. 

While most of the action last week 
centered on Military Region III around 
the capital, the North Vietnamese made 
smaller and more cautious attacks else- 
where for smaller gains. Items: 

> In Military Region I (the north), 
NVA troops and artillery were once 
more moving toward Quang Tri city, 
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ements of the ARVN 25th Division re- 
portedly repaired last week ina “tactical 
retreat” from their position four, miles 
away, even though they had not been at- 
tacked. U.S. intelligence estimated that 
five North Vietnamese regiments in the 
area had not yet surfaced—and could 
attack at any time in any of the three 
provinces nortntand wo of Saigon, Or 
i capital itself. ; 
eyen oi cient Communist forces 
were only about 40 miles from the cap- 


ital, although ona t front. About 
75 miles south A T $ 
ietnames Į ; 
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raising fears of an attack on that vu- 


nerable provincial capital. Several vil- 
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lages in the Southern provinces of the = 


region were reported burned. South 


Vietnamese troops opened a road from — 


Hué to besieged fire base Bastogne, 

which last week withstood a North Viet- 

namese tear-gas attack. i 
>In M.R. II (the center), South — 


town of Hoai An and the An Lao v 
ley. In the Central Highlands, the equi 


ae 


- Vietnamese troops gave up the district 


of the provincial capital of Kontum. 
Other North Vietnamese cut the main 
supply route, Highway 19, between 
Pleiku and the coastal town of Qui 
Nhon, and inflicted heavy losses on a 
South Korean division that tried to re- 
open the road. But the North Vietnam- 
ese were also suffering heavily in this 
section from American bombings; B-52 
raids inflicted enormous casualties on 
the NVA 28th regiment. 

> In M.R. IV (the Mekong Delta), 
Viet Cong guerrillas rocketed the pro- 
vincial capitals of My Tho and Can Tho, 
and attacked a number of government 
Outposts near the southern tip of the 
country. But activity was too limited to 
be considered a new front. Bus drivers 
traveling the Mekong Delta on their 
way to Saigon were told by local Viet 
Cong that the roads were still safe. 

Largely overlooked in the fighting 
was the fact that the North Vietnamese 
were gaining considerable political 
ground in the countryside as well. Cad- 
res moving in behind the troops can 
blend in with the population in the hope 
of establishing themselves more or less 
permanently in South Viet Nam—and 
cause the government serious problems 
for years, even if the invading army is 
pushed back. There was evidence last 
week of such infiltration around Saigon, 
Kontum and Hué. In one village south 


of An Loc, Communists. distributed 
leaflets. then bought a fat pig and treat- 
ed the entire village to a “Liberation 
Day” feast. Next morning, after the 
Communists left, someone reported 
their presence in the village, which 
shortly afterward was bombed, as the 
Communists probably expected. They 
thus converted one village to their side. 

While the ground war was a Strict- 
ly Vietnamese affair, U.S. and North 
Vietnamese forces traded shot and shell 
on another front—the sea. Since the in- 
vasion began, a flotilla of more than a 
score of U.S. destroyers and guided-mis- 
sile frigates and cruisers had been shell- 
ing North Vietnamese positions north 
and south of the DMZ. Then, last week, 
the North Vietnamese responded. At 
leastthree enemy MIGs swept over the 
destroyer U.S.S. Higbee. During two 
passes, they landed a bomb square atop 
the ship’s magazine, causing an explo- 
sion that blew out a portion of the su- 
perstructure. One MIG was shot down, 
but four sailors were wounded and the 
Higbee was forced to withdraw to Da- 
nang for repairs. 

It was the first time that North Viet- 
namese MIGs had attacked American 
warships—and the first time since 1964 
that the U.S. Seventh Fleet had been 
challenged in any way in the Gulf of 
Tonkin.’ North Vietnamese shore bat- 


“The Futility . . . the Unspeakable Inhumanity” 


In a reflective moment in a hectic 
week, TIME’s Saigon Bureau Chief 
Stanley Cloud filed this personal assess- 
ment of the war: 


pets OY noted that war is a pro- 
foundly unmanageable human enter- 
prise. Generals, journalists and politi- 
clans continue to assume it is a science, 
a matter of vectors and the measure- 
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ment of force. The irrational must be 
made rational before men can feel 
themselves in control of events. Perhaps 
that is also why war is so often por- 
trayed as a game or sporting event, the 
battlefield as an extension of the play- 
ing fields of Eton. Nixon the poker play- 
er Is seen raising the stakes: General 
Vo Nguyen Giap, the Communists’ su- 
perquarterback, is seen fading back for 
a last-second touchdown pass. 

One suspects, however, that Tolstoy 
was right. War is irrational, and it is 
this aspect of the war that is so often 
lacking in the accounts written from 
and about the battlefields. Viet Nam has 
been at blazing war for 27 years. There 
is hardly a person anywhere in Indo- 
china who has not been touched direct- 
ly, in one way or another, by the fight- 
ing. Mothers have ‘lost sons and 
daughters. Sons have lost fathers and 
mothers. Farms, homes, towns, cities 
have been destroyed. The draft touch- 
es every young man between 18 and 35 
—€xcept those who can bribe their way 
out. And the war, of course, touches ey- 
eryone in subtle ways that erode the 
soul. Wives have lost husbands, broth- 
ers have lost brothers, lovers have lost 
lovers. 

Yet it does not end, and does not 
even show. signs of ending. A map of 
Indochina in 1954, with shaded’ areas 
marking Communist control, is so re- 
markably similar to a map of Indo. 
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china today that one is overwhe 
by the futility of it, the unspeakable 
humanity of it on both sides—or 
er on all sides, since so many dif 
factions and forces are at work 
North Viet Nam will not give 
on will not give up, Thieu willt 
give up, the Russians will not gèt 
Everyone presses on—even the pl 
people of Viet Nam, except, of co 
those whose twisted, bloated, ? i 
bodies litter the roads and fields, apeare 
stench of their death carried on il delega 
wind. i 

Such tragedy is part of alya 
course. But this conflict has Ta she 
long and Viet Nam is, aler S El 
tiny place, such an insigni it pei 
in any grand scale of things. Syed 
do not understand what es 
to deserve their fate, but t 
that it must have been som anco 
despicable—perhaps thew of tek a 
brutal subjugation long 48 i 
dom of the Chams. 
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dening hard in Massachusetts 
ennsylvania, McGovern drew re- 
«ovations as he branded the Ad- 
raions new bombings “tragic 
‘J4sickening events.” 
was also once said that McGov- 
was too colorless a man to enlist 
¢gtass roots support necessary to 
Aehima force at the Democratic Na- 
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em continued to show surprising 
mnizational strength as his enthusi- 
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led enough party caucuses in 
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Advice from Harvard 


George McGovern’s initial cam- 
paign plans did not include Ohio. The 
Buckeye state, whose primary is May 
2, seemed owned by Edmund Muskie. 
But last week McGovern announced 
that he would spend a full week in Ohio 
hoping to reap a rich harvest among 
the state’s 153 convention votes. The ad- 
vice that he assuredly could came from 
three seniors at Harvard University. 

They are Pat Caddell, John Gorman 
and Dan Porter, all 21, collectively 
known as Cambridge Survey Research 
Inc., McGovern’s sole source of poll- 
ing information for his race to Miami 
Beach and the youngest—and just pos- 
sibly the hottest—psephologists in the 
employ of any candidate in the field. 
They started working in the campaign 
in October 1971, on the recommenda- 
tion of McGovern’s Florida campaign 
manager. Their voter interviewing was 
a major factor in McGovern’s decision 
to move away from a one-issue Viet 
Nam stance and to begin working the 
rich vein of voter discontent over in- 
flation and taxes. They also warned him 
that the electorate preferred 
straight talk to rhetoric this year and 
was fed up with slick media campaigns. 
That advice, which happily coincided 
both with McGovern’s personality and 
his pocketbook, has paid off handsome- 
ly so far. ‘ 
“Cambridge Survey was the brain- 
child of modish Caddell, a bright and ar- 
ticulate student of numbers who started 
doing election projections foralocal TV 
station while still a high school student 
in Jacksonville, Fla. In 1970 Caddell 
and his fellow members of the Class of 
1972 worked for 18¢ an hour and ex- 
penses during John Gilligan sonig go 
bernatorial primary Campaign: — q 
three worked hard, polled diligenuy an 
filed a 2,000-page report of the ae ings 
that because of its ponderous volume 
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GORMAN, CADDELL & PORTER IN THEIR OFFICE OFF HARVARD SQUARE 


probably and properly went unread. 

Learning from that overkill, Cad- 
dell and his partners polished their tech- 
niques in several congressional and 
local campaigns in Massachusetts. By 
September last year their rooms were 
spilling over with computer print-outs 
and voting records that they had gath- 
ered. So they moved into a converted 
apartment just off Harvard Square in 
Cambridge and officially incorporated 
their business. In addition to McGov- 
ern, the firm’s clients now include four 
senatorial and five congressional can- 
didates—all liberal Democrats and 
“men with whom we find a large area 
of agreement,” Caddell says. 

He attributes the trio’s success to a 
thorough search for responses that old- 
er pollsters may miss. “We're not ma- 
gicians, we're just listening posts,” he 
asserts. Their ability to frame the un- 
asked question may diminish, Caddell 
thinks, as he and his partners mature. 
Though they plan to tend their busi- 
ness full time once they graduate, Cad- 
dell says, “We'll probably only be good 
for from five to ten years.” 


Reform Reconsidered 


Party reform has brought more 
problems than the McGovern commis- 
sion ever dreamed of when it laid down 
guidelines for the selection of delegates 
to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. Of the 478 delegates chosen to 
date, at least 220 are on slates that have 
been challenged by one aggrieved fac- 
tion or another. The Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, which has the task 
of coping with the challenges. admits 
that it is bewildered. “I have this re- 
curring dream,” says Committee Ofh- 
cial Robert Nelson, “It involves a small 
news story out of Miami describing the 
first lynching in the South in 40 years. 
I was the one they lynched.” 

‘The McGovern commission pro- 
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mulgated rules that are sometimes as 
vague as they are hard to implement. 
The stickiest guideline calls for wom- 
en, youth and minorities to be repre- 
sented on delegations in rough pro- 
portion to their percentage in the pop- 
ulation. While the intent was not to set 
up a quota system, that is what it 
amounts to. The National Women’s Po- 
litical Caucus, for instance, is challeng- 
ing delegations that do not reflect the 
number of women ina state, which is al- 
most always more than one-half the 
population. te 

Target No. | of the reformers right- 
eous wrath is—guess who?—Chicago’s 
Mayor Richard Daley, .bloody but un- 
bowed from recent election setbacks. 
How can anyone call for more dem- 
ocratic selection procedures and yet im- 
pose quotas? he wants to know, not en- 
tirely illogically. But a group of anti- 
Daley Chicagoans have filed a 43-page 
orner cnarging tne >¥-man DIOC col- 
trolled by him with violating just about 
every rule in the McGovern book. 

Until the convention begins, the 
Democratic National Committee will 
do its best to try to persuade the fac- 
tions to accept a compromise: some of- 
fending delegates might be exchanged 
for others who are more acceptable to 
the opposition. But it is all groping in 
the dark, since the McGovern commis- 
sion rules provide no guide for reme- 
dies. The final decision rests with the 
Credentials Committee and the conven- 
tion; if most of the disputes have not 
been negotiated beforehand, the pros- 
pects for chaos are chilling. 

Rules. This would do nothing to 
help the Democrats’ chances of regain- 
ing the presidency, which, after all, is 
the purpose of the convention. In the fe- 
rocity of their intraparty feuding, some 
Democrats seem to have forgotten this. 
It would doubtless be soul-satisfying for 
some reformers to give Daley his come- 
uppance and expel him and his claque 
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from Miami. But what happens then? 
muses a National Committee official. 
“Are we going to say: ‘Well, Dick, we 
know it’s going to cost us Illinois, but a 
rules a rule?” The reform-minded 
1972 convention could turn out to be 
as disastrously divisive as the boss-led 
1968 convention. 


Wallace Trouble in Dixie 


On the stump, George Wallace in- 
sists that he is not a regional candidate. 
Several Southern Democratic leaders 
are dedicated to proving, at least, that 
he is not their regional candidate. 

Most bravely outspoken among 
them is Terry Sanford, 54, ex-Governor 
of North Carolina who is now the pres- 
ident of Duke University. Last month 
he became a surprise entry in the May 6 
North Carolina primary because, says 
one of his aides, “he couldn’t stand the 
uiuugnt Of a Wallace victory in his 
home state—and figured that nobody 
but Terry Sanford could beat the guy.” 

The fight between Sanford the 
Southern progressive and Wallace the 
Southern populist is being billed as the 
“Dixie Classic.” To counter the mount- 
ing threat posed by Sanford, Wallace 
last week made a hasty visit to States- 
ville, N.C., where he figures to capital- 
ize on a school integration controversy 
that has plagued the city. 

Sanford, meanwhile, is busily can- 
vassing up to eight counties a day, set- 
ting up “listening posts”, to hear the 
gripes of voters. He tells the North Car- 
olinians that Wallace is a phony pop- 
ulist who does not tax the savings and 
loan institutions in his home state, that 
corporate taxes are comparatively low 
in Alabama and that middle-income cit- 
izens carry the brunt of the taxes. San- 
ford, a champion of civil rights who sent 
his children to integrated public schools 
as early as a decade ago, preaches: 
“While Wallace stood in the school- 
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Gut Campaigning 


- Strange are the things a cangalle 
will stomach to win a few Votes ole 
sider the fortitude of Roman (“ k 
Pucinski, the Democratic Illinoisi 
gressman who is waging an Uphill 
tle to unseat first-term Republican 
ator Charles Percy. j 

Arriving at Loyola Universi 
Chicago for a “rap session,” the six 
haired Democrat found that hisa i 
ence had been lured away by a cam 
goldfish-swallowing contest. “The 
dent chairman was very apologi 
says Pucinski, “and we went to them 
test to announce that I was there."U 
his appearance, the students 
chanting, “Eat a fish! Eat a fish! le 
er one to ignore an opening, PW 
downed one of the little wriggle 
goldfish is sort of like a martini # 
Pucinski later, swallowing hard. 
the first one, they’re not bad. Onè 
swallowed it, I couldn’t feel it wri 
at all.” 
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DALEY AT CHICAGO CONVENTION (1968) SANFORD IN NORTH CAROLINA 
In Democratic Party reform and in the South, continuing arguments over closed doors. 


A Show Business Who’s Who for Whom 
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Ces dale ertainment talents and instant recognition value 

of show business celebrities. Well aware of T EE nee 
didates increasingly seek their services. So far tHe year South Da- 
kota Senator George McGovern has used the stars most effec- 
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[toit Crackdown 


pty in the U.S. has for gen- 
any a the dream of the young 
Rasude nds; currently, 145,000 for- 
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GEORGE MEGOVERN TT JaC Albertson, Ed Ames, Polly Bergen, Ka- 
ren Black, Red Buttons, Mike Connors, Tony Curtis, Cass Elliot 
Tony Franciosa, Ben Gazzara, Elliott Gould, Tammy Grimes, Gene 
Hackman, Julie Harris, Goldie Hawn, Dustin Hoffman, Marsha 
Hunt, James Earl Jones, Quincy Jones, Elia Kazan, Sally Keller- 
man, Gene Kelly, Eartha Kitt, Burt Lancaster, Tom Lehrer, Alan 
Jay Lerner, Shirley MacLaine, Karl Malden, Shelly Manne 'Fred- 
ric March, Walter Matthau, Elaine May, Vera Miles, Paul New- 
man, Jack Nicholson, Tom Poston, Janice Rule, Barbara Rush 
Robert Ryan, Eva Marie Saint, Artie Shaw, Tom Smothers, Sonny 
& Cher, Rod Steiger, Marlo Thomas, Lily Tomlin, Robert Vaughn, 
Jon Voight, Eli Wallach, Ruth Warrick, Dennis Weaver, Raquel 
Welch, Gene Wilder. 
EDMUND MUSKIE—Jim Backus, Gene Barry, Jackie Cooper, Richard 
Crenna, Dom DeLuise, Henry Fonda, Peter Fonda, Jack Lem- 
mon, Darren McGavin, Greg Morris, Ryan O’Neal, Edward G. 
Robinson, Leslie Uggams, Dionne Warwick, Shelley Winters, 
Natalie Wood. 
HUBERT HUMPHREY—Edie Adams, Billy Daniels, Jimmy Durante, 
Percy Faith, Eva Gabor, Robert Goulet, Lorne Greene, Trini Lopez, 
Dick Shawn. 

RICHARD NIXON—June Allyson, Richard Arlen, Frankie Avalon, Ed- 
gar Bergen, Joan Blondell, Ray Bolger, Pat Boone, Les Brown, 
Hoagy Carmichael, Cyd Charisse, Arlene Dahl, Dennis Day, 
Yvonne de Carlo, Don DeFore, William Demarest, Andy Devine, 
Joanne Dru, Irene Dunne, Clint Eastwood, Rhonda Fleming, Zsa 
Zsa Gabor, Virginia Grey, June Haver, Hildegarde, Bob Hope, 
Sammy Kaye, Lainie Kazan, Dorothy Lamour, Art Linkletter, Fred 
MacMurray, Gordon MacRae, Tony Martin, Virginia Mayo, Ann 
Miller, Mary Ann Mobley, Terry Moore, Ken Murray, Lloyd No- 
lan, Hugh O'Brian, John Payne, Walter Pidgeon, Gene Raymond, 
Cesar Romero, Red Skelton, Julie Sommars, James Stewart, Rudy 
Vallee, Hal Wallis, John Wayne. 


cantly above the 5.9% national unem- 
ployment figure. Foreign students who 
need to work to support themselves 
must first get special work permits, but 
even with such a permit they cannot 
work more than 20 hours a week on an 
off-campus job (except during summer 
vacations), To retain their student vi- 
sas they are also required to carry a full 
load of semester hours during their stay. 
Moreover, the permits, say the students, 
are hard to obtain. ; 
Though students from 26 nations 
are being investigated in the Detroit INS 
action, and those deported have come 
from Great Britain, Ghana, Taiwan, 
Lebanon, Mexico, Jordan and Venezu- 
ela, the brunt of the enforcement has 
fallen on students from India, who 
make up from one-third to half of the 
2,000 foreigners enrolled in the es 
colleges. During a roundup in March, 
61 students were interrogated Dy a 
agents; 48 of them were from ngia 
Of those students caught unng e 
month, 14 have had voluntary depar- 
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ture dates set, 38 were permitted to 
stay and nine cases are still under re- 
view for deportation. 

The large and well-organized Indi- 
an community in Detroit responded to 
the INS thrust by raising $2,600 in pledg- 
es and donations that will be used to 
pay bail bonds and to help needy stu- 
dents over financial humps. Some of the 
community’s leaders have complained 
to Michigan Senator Philip Hart and 
Arkansas Senator J. William Fulbright, - 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Hart called the De- 
troit crackdown “rather harsh and dras- 
tic,” and urged that students from 
developing countries be allowed to hold 
jobs “in order to take advantage of the 
educational system” in the U.S. The 
State Department, concerned about in- 
ternational repercussions, has denied 
that Detroit is the start of a national 
trend. Officials of the Department ar- 
gue that the Detroit action was in di- 
rect response to local pressure, and 
termed the situation “unique.” 
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AMERICAN SCENE 


Making Moonshine in Kentucky 


o 3 VOTE 
Moonshining is as much a part of the national LOUR GOre a 
wagon, Although Bae ge pene mean es P Ne 
y di ng the North Sea coast towar PED 
E a sect application in America to the m wie gs ees 
whisk y—quite literally by the light of the moon. Whi e their m ss an 
been decimated, a few moonshiners still ply their illicit aA ER i é ae 
cesses of Appalachia. Feeling rather like David Livingstone in peels 2 A 
Nile’s source, Correspondent William F riedman was blind fola £ pa 5 a 
through the labyrinthine Eastern Kentucky hills to meet one of the las 
those who brew “white lightning” in hidden caves. His report: 


HE battered old sedan wound its way 
| ese a narrow. ribbon of dirt road 
in Clay County’s back country. On the 
way, the former sheriff who had agreed 
to produce an authentic moonshiner 
spoke with real pride of the man’s 
wares. “His whisky’s good stufl—crys- 
tal clear,” he said. “Stinks to high heav- 
en, but if you can get past the smell, 
itll set you on your head or butt faster 
`n he'd blow your innards out for smil- 


ing courtin’-like at his daughters. When 
I was high sheriff, I put the ax to at 
least 300 stills, but I never did his, he 
bein’ my kin. One time he and his old 
woman had a fallin’ out, and she come 
down to get a warrant. See, he gets to 
drinkin’ his own likker and comes home 
and beats on her, and she gets all hot 
and comes down and tells the law where 
he’s got his still hid. So I said I'd go get 
him, but I never did.” 

In the .moonshiner’s community, 
coal smoke Tises in thin gray wisps from 
stovepipes that jut through corrugated 
roofs. The houses are mostly unpainted 

‘clapboard decorated with weathered 
old Came!-and Chesterfield signs; many 
are On stilts. The yards are strewn with 
empty cans. bottles, cartons, boxes. 
Chickens peck around them and in the 
meager patches of corn and tobacco 


«plants. At the moonshiner’s cabin, the 
T approaching car sent two barefoot girls 


scurrying to their mother, who in turn 


summoned her husband. His face was 
a study in seams and his hands were en- 
crusted with years of grit. He wore a 
green plaid coat, bib overalls tucked 
into high rubber boots anda John Deere 
cap. He was immediately suspicious, but 
loosened up when the sheriff told him, 
with a perfectly straight face, that 
the visitor was a distant relative from 
Chicago. 

~ “Tm 68 years old now,” the moon- 
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shiner said as he scratched a hound’s 
ear. “Lived on this knob all my life.” 
His mother still lives there too, but his 
father died a heroic moonshiner’s death 
in 1951, “My daddy made his own 
likker,” he explained, “and died at 64 
on a big drunk. Stayed drunk for 13 
days on his own bottles; stuff was so 
strong must've burned his insides out.” 

The old mountaineer learned to 
make whisky when he was twelve, drift- 
ed into moonshining for profit by an 
economic process of elimination, “I al- 
ways figured I'd get away from this here 
place just like my brothers did,” he said. 
“Reason why I never did is every time 
I went somewhere I’d drink up what I 
worked for in beer joints.” He used to 
cut timber and work in the coal mines 
as a loader, and even went to Baltimore 
toward the end of World War II to work 
in the shipyards ("That was in *45, I 
think. That's when that war was in Ger- 
many, ain't it?”), After the war a har- 
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-egflare-UP of hatred in the Catholic 
mmunity—and last week, with a cer- 
inevitability, that flare-up was 
My 4ed off. By a single death, the I.R.A. 
a ada martyr, and the British were 
up onthe verse of losing their latest bid 

' Hiring peace to bloody Ulster. 
| thedead man was Joseph McCann, 
k ommander of the first battalion of 
IRA's Marxist-leaning Official 
Belfast. A semilegendary hero 
fe LR.A. gunmen, he had eluded 
ure by the British for more than 
years—a fact that spawned his nick- 
“Joe the Fox.” It was said that 
fad shot as many as 15 British sol- 
i McCann's luck ran out when po- 
plainclothesmen spotted him in a 
4 palan thoroughfare called Joy 
Er tried to run, he was shot 

on by soldiers. 
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In revenge cece ’s death 

; : AcCann’s death, 
LR.A. snipers killed three British sol- 
diers, and set off a new upsurge of vi 
, x 
olence. In all, there were more than 250 
shooting incidents last week. Most of 
them were apparently begun by the Of- 
ficial wing of the I.R.A., which prefers 
bullets to bombs, the favorite tactical 
weapon of the Provisionals. In one par- 
ticularly grisly act, a corporal in the Ul- 
ster Defense Regiment, the largely Prot- 
estant provincial militia, was kidnaped 
and murdered, and his body booby- 
trapped with 475 lbs. of explosives (a 
British bomb-disposal squad successful- 
ly dismantled the devices). In addition, 
two teen-age girls who are engaged to 
British soldiers were abducted by I.R.A. 
women, shorn of their hair, and daubed 
with paint and feathers. 

As the level of violence 
soared, pessimists feared that 
McCann’s death might prove to 
be a milestone like Jan. 30, when 
13 Catholics at a demonstration 
were killed by British troops. 
“Bloody Sunday” fueled the 
winter’s worst rash of bombings 
and eventually led the British to 
impose direct rule. Reporting 
last week on his inquiry into that 
sorry episode, Britain's Lord 
Chief Justice Lord Widgery 
blamed the Catholic civil rights 
demonstrators for creating a 
“highly dangerous situation” 
with their illegal march, and 
some of the troops for action 
that “bordered on the reckless.” 
But he judged that the first shot 
had come from a sniper and, on 
evidence from laboratory tests, 
that at least five of the dead had 
either fired weapons or been 
near someone who had done 
so, although no firearms were 
found on any of the bodies. Lord 
Widgery also ruled that at least 
four of the victims had beenshot 
“without justification.” But he 
found no evidence of conspiracy 
to kill on the part of the British 
troops, and “no general break- 
down” in discipline. cae 

The Widgery Report, which 
British ministers ha 
dication” for the army, 
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flamed the tempers of Ulster Catholics, 
who called it a whitewash. Nothing 
would shake their conviction that Brit- 
ish troops had shot down unarmed ci- 
vilians without provocation. Bernadette 
Devlin saw Widgery as “the latest in a 
long line of British establishment liars. 
Nationalist Party Leader Eddie Mc- 
Ateer scoffed. that “we were lucky he 
did not also find that the 13 committed 
Suicide.” All of which meant that the 
British government once again faced a 
crisis of confidence in its relations with 
Ulster’s half million angry Catholics. 


FRANCE 


Oui to the EEC 


The wording of the “Referendum 
on Europe” submitted to French vot- 
ers was as flat as an overcooked soufflé: 
“Do you approve within the new per- 
Spectives Opening in Europe the pro- 
posed law submitted to the French peo- 
ple by the President of the Republic, 
authorizing the ratification of the trea- 
ty relative to the entry of Great Brit- 
ain, Denmark, Ireland and Norway into 
the European community?” 

Few Frenchmen, though, missed the 
implications of the first national refer- 
endum conducted since Georges Pom- 
pidou succeeded Charles de Gaulle as 
President of the Fifth Republic. In view 
of France’s seven-year presidential 
term, Occasional popular votes are de- 
‘sirable to infuse a measure of excite- 
ment into the body politic—and, per- 
haps, to demonstrate the viability of the 
President's mandate. De Gaulle himself 
called for five referendums during his 


_ term of office, resigning after the fifth 


when the voters surprisingly rejected a 
program for government reform on 
which De Gaulle had demanded a vote 
of confidence. . 

The substantive issue of Pompidou’s 


POMPIDOU ON TOUR OF LORRAINE 


first referendum, held last Sunday, suas 
not as controversial as De Gaulle’s oe 
By now, most Frenchmen assume We 
expansion of the Market to be a par E 
compli. The only real question was 10 y 
many of the 30 million eligible voters 
could be lured away from “le weekend 

and “la résidence secondaire” to vole 
in what their President insisted was a 
pressing matter. The expectation was 
that about 60% of the voters would go 
to the polls, with about two-thirds of 
them in favor i 

The issue itself was never much in 
doubt. The treaty of accession admit- 
ting the four new Common Market 
members could have been routinely rat- 
ified by the French Parliament. But 
Pompidou had political ends in mind. 
One was to demonstrate by popular vote 
his shift away from De Gaulle’s old and 
increasingly unpopular anti-British for- 
eign policy. Another was to increase 
Pompidou’s own luster. To whip up a 
large oui vote, he made his first pro- 
vincial tour as President, but crowds on 
a 30-town tour of Lorraine were nei- 
ther large nor passionate—in part, 
perhaps, because Pompidou’s speech- 
making was mediocre. 

Pompidou also sought to split his 
opposition, and he succeeded. The 
French Communist Party ordered its 
partisans to vote non, in order to sig- 
nify their rejection both of European 
capitalism and Pompidou’s “social re- 
gression.” Socialists, on the other hand, 
decided to abstain, and parties of the 
center were divided. It remained for the 
Gaullists to turn out the decisive oui 
and thereby provide Pompidou with de- 
monstrable proof of his popular sup- 
port when European leaders meet in 
Paris next October to draw up terms 
for turning the Six into the Ten. 
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Last week British Prime Minister 
Edward Heath also won a small but 
helpful vote of confidence on the EEC. 
Pro-Market Labor Party M.P.s, led by 
the rebellious Roy Jenkins (TIME, April 
24), abstained On an anti-Market res- 
olution, proposed by a group of back- 
bench Tories who are fighting Heath 
on British membership, that would have 

‘submitted Britain’s entry into EEC to a 
national referendum. The handy mar- 
gin of Heath’s victory on the vote— 
284 to 235—suggests that Britain’s 
formal entry into the Ten will proceed 
unimpeded, - 

That inevitability has not quashed 
the passions of anti-Market Britons. 
Last week a determined group of them 
boarded the ferryboat Invicta at Dover 
and sailed across the English Channel 
to Calais to demonstrate against Brit- 
ain’s entry into the Common Market. 
The police were sanguine when the 
demonstrators unfurled banners read- 


ing “L'Entente Cordiale mais pas un 


mariage.” But when they began to shout 
“Down with Pompi 
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Pe murders of the NATO techni- 
basset Off a renewed army crackdown 
;asent. Since then, 107 leftists have 
paarrested. Generals now hold key 
fions in the police, the state radio 
idevision networks and the govern- 
arun airline. Some Turkish intel- 
ails feel that the military has been 
mwhat excessive in its zeal to pre- 
se order. The army commander of 
ra, for instance, closed down a dis- 
of pictures of President Nixon’s 
visit, sponsored by the Turkish- 
Iretican Association. Showings of two 
movie classics, Citizen Kane and 
k Grapes of Wrath, were halted be- 
their themes were considered too 
oversial. Reports persist that some 
overnment critics who were jailed 
itecrackdown have been tortured. 
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GREECE 


Escape by Red Carpet 


Shortly before noon, the Luftwaffe 
JetStar landed at Athens airport and 
taxied over to the sector operated by the 
U.S. Air Force. Ostensibly, the JetStar 
was On a routine diplomatic courier mis- 
sion, and the three crew members told 
Greek officials not to bother with pass- 
ports: “We will be leaving shortly.” 
Then two passengers—a German army 
major in uniform and a young woman 
—got off and drove in to Athens. 

Just as the plane arrived, the Ath- 
ens Court of Misdemeanors happened 
to be hearing the case of Prisoner 
George-Alexander Mangakis, 49. Man- 
gakis, who was serving an 18-year pris- 
on term for attempting to topple the 
Greek military regime, had requested 
a temporary suspension of his sentence 
for reasons of health. After doctors tes- 
tified that he was in danger of losing 
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MANGAKIS AT COURT HEARING 
A champagne flight. 


his eyesight, the judges granted an eight- 
month remission of the prison term. 
Mangakis, after all, was no ordinary 
convict: a German-educated Greek uni- 
versity professor, he is regarded as a 
world authority on penal law. 

After the hearing, the professor 
drove home with his aie NS 

o had already served a year in Jal 
a claiming vanes husband had been 
tortured. They were met by the Ger- 
man woman and driven to the waiting 
plane, where West German Ambassa- 
dor Peter Limbourg, 56, saw them off. 
s popped ane fou 

later Mangakis was in Wes - 

aan waiting to take up a new post at 
the University of Heidelberg. 

When the news of Mangakis’ depar- 
ture broke, it was assumed One ne Be 
gime had secretly negotiated with BO 


es. Se. es 


to let the famous prisoner go (Mangakis 
is a close friend of West German Fed- 
eral Cabinet Minister Horst Ehmke). 
Such arrangements, at U.S., French or 
British instigation, had previously re- 
sulted in the release of Professor Andre- 
as Papandreou, Composer Mikis Theo- 
dorakis and Lady Amalia Fleming. 

The regime of Dictator George Pa- 
padopoulos,* however, evidently took 
umbrage at the red carpet treatment ac- 
corded Mangakis; ambassadors, after 
all, do not usually see political prison- 
ers off. Charging that “some foreigners 
and their lackeys” had carried out “an 
unprecedented act of gangsterism,” it 
abruptly declared Ambassador Lim- 
bourg persona non grata. Limbourg, as 
surprised as everyone else, suffered a 
mild heart attack. At week’s end the 
West German Foreign Ministry agreed 
to recall Limbourg. 

The Greek Foreign Ministry also 
lashed out briefly at the U.S. The use 
of the American base at Athens airport 
in the incident, it said, violated “both 
the letter and the spirit of the U.S.- 
Greek bases treaty.” The U.S. is cur- 
rently negotiating to incorporate home 
port privileges for the U.S. Navy into 
the treaty. After the U.S. protested its 
innocence, however, the regime formal- 
ly absolved the Americans of involve- 
ment in the affair. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
White Tribalism 


South Africa’s Afrikaners lost the 
Boer ‘War of 1899-1902 but won the 
country. Even so, they remain suspi- 
cious of the English-speaking white mi- 
nority, and in moments of political 
stress, the Afrikaners—whose native 
tongue is related to Dutch—trot out 
their sacred tribal memories of the 
bloody fighting between Boer and Brit- 
on. Thus last week, in the midst of a par- 
liamentary debate, Defense Minister 
Piet Botha declared that there were el- 
ements of the predominantly English 
United Party “who hate the Afrikaner.” 
An opposition member replied, “You're 
a scandalous liar,” and walked out. One 
M.P. addressed another as “the Hon- 
orable Maggot.” Other Afrikaner mem- > 
bers of the ruling National Party car- 
ried on the verbal war, calling English 
M.P.s “Baboons” and “Jingoes.” 

. Speaking to a gathering of Afrika- 
ners, Prime Minister John Vorster took 
the Boerehaat (Boer hate) campaign a 
step further, “Because of the things that 
threaten us,” he cried, “we need a mil- 
itant youth.” Then he quoted a line from 
an old Boer war song, “I’ve always been 
afraid the English soldiers would catch 
me,” adding: “If there’s any catching to 
be done, we will do it, and the time has 
now come!” 

The outbreak of white tribalism ~ 
*Which last week celebrated its fifth anniversary 
with speeches advertising how it had regained 
worldwide respect for Greece's sovereignty, 
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“seemed especially curious because 
South Africa’s political mood Has mel- 
lowed in recent years. Opposition lead- 
ers suspected that the renewal of Boe- 
rehaat could be traced to the troubles 
of the Afrikaner-dominated National 
Party, which lost eight seats in the 1970 
election and faces continuing tension 
between its moderate verligte (enlight- 
ened) and archconservative verkrampte 
(narrow-minded) wings. 

Boer War barnstorming seemed to 
be paying off for the Nationalist leaders. 
At last week’s special election in 
Oudtshoorn, an Afrikaner stronghold 
278 miles east of Cape Town, the Na- 
tional Party candidate defeated both his 
United Party opponent and a right-wing 
Afrikaner splinter candidate by an un- 
usually wide margin. “An inspiring test 
of strength,” beamed Prime Minister 
Vorster. Opposition leaders, though, in- 
sisted that Oudtshoorn—which is best 
known in South Africa for the ostriches 
it raises—was hardly an index of the na- 
tional mood. “The Afrikaners here will 
get a shock,” said one United Party pol- 
itician, “when they, like their ostriches, 
take their heads out of the sand.” 


INDIA 


Surrender of the Dacoits 


India’s Chambal Valley south of 
New Delhi has for nearly 1,000 years 
been a homeland to the feared dacoits 
—professional bandits for whom mur- 
der and robbery are a tradition as well 
as a way of life. Conventional police 
methods have persistently failed to con- 
trol the dacoits, but twelve years ago, a 
saintly follower of Mahatma Gandhi 
—Acharya Vinoba Bhave—gently per- 
suaded some of the bandits to give 
themselves up. Last week another Gan- 
dhi disciple named Jayaprakash Nara- 
yan arranged for a much larger group 
of dacoits to surrender voluntarily. 
TIME Correspondent William Stewart 
was the only American newsman to wit- 
ness the scene and talk with the ban- 
dits. His report: 


Travelers venture along the winding 
dirt roads of the Chambal Valley at 
their peril. The sharp ravines provide 
good hiding places for fugitives from 
the law. In 1971 alone, India’s notori- 
ous dacoits committed 285 murders, 
352 kidnapings and 213 robberies, all 
within an area smaller than the state of 
Maryland. Arable land in the valley is 
obviously precious, and it is not diffi- 
cult to see how disputes over owner- 
ship became blood feuds when the val- 

ley’s temperamental Rajputs resorted to 
sudden murder over real or imagined 
wrongs. = 

Police operations have sometimes 
been massive—at one point more than 
2,000 policemen were searching for a 
bandit named Man Singh—but never 
very successful.” The campaigns were 
frustrated as much by the local people, 
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69, director of the Gandhi Institut ek 
Studies and once a prominent Soca 
politician. He is a man of simple 

ent goodness. 

SATT Oei, Narayan told me, he 
had been visited by a man claiming p 
be a lesser dacoit. The visitor pleade 
with him to come to the Chambal Val- 
ley and negotiate the bandits’ surrender. 
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MADHO SINGH (TALL MAN AT LEFT) & FELLOW. DACOITS BEFORE SURRENDER 


Think of jail as a house you have rented. 


Police pressure was increasing and 
could only mean more bloodshed. Na- 
rayan remained unmoved until the ban- 
dit admitted that he was really Madho 
Singh, 35, one of India’s most wanted 
men, with a price of $21,000 on his 
head. Singh said that the dacoits were 
ready to surrender if the government 
would promise not to hang any of the 
men, to prosecute within six months 
and to rehabilitate their families. Im. 
theta” agreed to undertake 
Along a dirt road outside i 

the Gandhian ashrama Soe 
Change of Heart Mission. Under a 
makeshift but colorful tent, we lunched 
on vegetables and rice served on plates 
of dried banyan leaves. There I met a 
former bandit whom Vinoba Bhave had 
persuaded to surrender. “Did you ever 
kill anyone?” I asked, “Naturally, I 
killed policemen,” he answered “He 

many?” “If I asked you how hany 
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Russian Poet Yevgeny Yevtushenko 
Hsimpressed by the Apollo 16 launch, 
what really grabbed him was his 
so the launch pad the night before, 
xompanied by Apollo 15 Astronaut 
Waid Scott and a bottle of champagne. 
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pate: pea Child Care As- 
iy a Rathschilehyfelene tebe crac 
by eypsles cant nad been kidnaped 
as a columnist Fonte ea at 
neat lived a e Panis Herald Tri- 
tional set sailed Oa a Reig 
al set, sc on Onassis’ yacht, 
played roulette with King Farouk and 
danced until dawn with the Duchess of 
Windsor.” And at the end of his speech 
he did get that standing ovation. i 
a 
_ Aristotle Onassis was unhappy when 
his 20-year-old daughter, Christina, mar- 
ried 47-year-old Los Angeles Land De- 
veloper Joe Bolker seven months ago. 
Daddy Onassis was happy when they 
separated, and she got engaged to 29- 
year-old German automotive heir Otto 
Flick last month—at least he sounded 
happy when he announced the engage- 
ment and gave the couple a bang-up 
bash at Maxim’s. But is Christina hap- 
py? Parisians are wondering whether 
the Flick flame is flickering—noting 
that, while Christina is seen around 
town a lot these nights, it is with var- 
ious other escorts, such as Brazilian 
Paolo Ferrari. 
B 
In the morning, he conducted a 
three-hour rehearsal of the American 
Symphony Orchestra at Manhattan’s 
Carnegie Hall. In the afternoon, he 
studied music scores. In the evening, he 
went to the Grand Ballroom of the Pla- 
za Hotel for his party. Leopold Stokow- 
ski, who only recently acknowledged 
the five years he had subtracted in mid- 
dle age, was officially 90 years old. Mu- 
sical headliners were on hand to pay 
“Stoky” tribute, and Dmitry Shostako- 
vich, Aram Khachaturian and Leonard 
Bernstein provided small compositions. 
Among the 350 guests were Stoky’s five 
children by his three wives—the late 
Olga Samaroff, the former Evangeline 
Johnson and the former Gloria Vander- 
bilt—and four of his nine grandchildren. 


a 

“It is not good that the man should 
be alone,” the Lord God said of Adam, 
“J will make him an help meet for him.” 
British Laborite M.P. Leslie Huckfield 
feels the same way about Bachelor 
Prime Minister Edward Heath; he has 
raised a question in the House of Com- 
mons asking why Heath does not ap- 
oint an official hostess to preside at 
his dinner table and accompany him to 
official functions. “I feel a bit sorry for 
Mr. Heath,” he says. “The bloke would 
be much better with a few birds 
around.” Suggestions and propositions 
for the Prime Minister have followed 
fast. The Park Lane Escort Agency (200 
girls) has offered to waive its $32.50 fee, 
and ten patients in Wallasey Hospital 
for Women have proposed Nurse Mar- 
jorie Rowbotham. But the P.M. is not 
responding. He seems to be mindful of 

what happened to Adam. 


BIRTHDAY BOY STOKOWSKI 


SIPAKIOGLU—-BENZAKIN 


CHRISTINA STEPS OUT WITH PAOLO 


PETER GOULD 


Campus Honors 


Spring is the season when American 
college opera companies pretend that 
they aré the Metropolitan. La Scala, or 
Covent Garden. Often the results 


amount to just that—pretending. This- 


year, however, campuses are positively 
blooming with new opera productions 
and new opera houses that New York, 
Milan and London could well be proud 
of. The architecture and stage facilities 
tend to be lavish, the repertory venture- 
some and the level of performances im- 
pressively high. In Connecticut next 
week, the University of Bridgeport will 
open a $5 million arts center with Neil 
Slater's Again, D.J., a reck-flavored up- 
dating of the Don Juan legend. Last 
week at Washington's Kennedy Center, 
acontingent from the University of Ha- 
wait staged a 16th century Peking opera 
titled Black Dragon Residence, using 
tapes of authentic Oriental instruments 
and singing in English. Three other of 
last week's highlights: 


Whatever immortality Composer 
Virgil Thomson wins will probably rest 
on his operas Four Saints in Three Acts 
(1934) and Mother of Us All (1947). So- 
phisticated and witty, both works catch 
up words and music in the kind of em- 
brace that could be devised only by a 
man born to write for the voice. Thus 
the air of eager anticipation before last 
week's première of Thomson’s third op- 
era, Lord Byron, at Manhattan's Juil- 
liard School. Would it once and for all 
establish Thomson as America’s fore- 
most Operatic composer? 

Alas. no. Lord Byron is infused with 
Thomson's musical craftsmanship— 
adroit trios and sextets, transparent or- 
chestral writing—but not the expressive 
spark to illuminate the drama. An ex- 


SCENE FROM JOHN EATON’S OPERA “HERACLES” 


sa suite of dances 
-eption is the nostalgic suite of 
ane third-act ballet (choreograpree 
by Alvin Ailey) that depicts pease 
travels, amours and death Maa oe 
The rest is a feeble reminder Ol 4 


insinuating talent ‘i 
he story takes | % y 
on so the hero appears only m Hae 
back and as a ghost. The whole wor ; 
framed asan answer to the eS 
why Westminster Abbey would not al- 
low Byron’s body to be interred there. 
Thomson might almost have called it 
“One Sinner in Three Acts. because 
he dwells almost exclusively on the rak- 
ish side of Byron's character—his play- 
boy excesses, his foppish haughtiness, 
his promiscuous escapades with both 
sexes. The listener must take Byron's 
poetic and personal genius on faith. 

It does not help at all that in Jack 
Larson’s libretto, Byron is given some 
of his own best lines. “She walks in 
beauty, like the night of cloudless climes 
and starry skies,” is turned from solil- 
oquy into colloquy, as the operatic 
Byron croons to one of his lady loves, 
“You walk in beauty,” etc. Chuckles 
even broke out in the audience when 
Byron's friend, Thomas Moore, stepped 
to the stage apron to sing, “Remember 
that genius that gleamed in his verse.” 
The tune turned out to be that for Be- 
lieve Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms. True, the real Thomas Moore 
wrote that old favorite, but he might 
just have had a different, more intimate 
kindof apronin mind. ® William Bender 

i) oi). 

The University of Indiana’s opera 
department compares with some of its 
rivals the way a 747 jet compares with 
Piper Cubs. Since 1948 the school has 
produced 107 operas. It gives a perfor- 
mance every week, has five bands, four 
orchestras, a ballet company and an am- 
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bition that Overreaches 
sional companies. To all 
has now added an $I] a t 
sical arts center What ben i 


member? To wit 
John Eaton's 


uncompromisingly cerebral =S 
off eight centuries of Musica] ltf 
at least for me,” says Eaton F 
listeners Heracles may sie F 
ished off serialism. Suggestin 
more can be done to make fa aly 
laced and formulistic method al Ste 
ing notes together work Of sth 
terms. Eaton’s grasp of Musi 
nique is distinctly impressive, 
sense of theater is SO _undey 
verges on naiveté. Heracles’ ç 
discourse at enormous length 
er with enough musical depth 
themselves or their arguments 
ing. Unlike most of his contem 
Eaton knows how to use an 
his is big and tactful, never swamp ie 
the singers, but it only comments onj 
action. lt does nothing to enlighten; 

Heracles could have used en 
enment. The plot is complicated, d 
ing with the hero’s military and pal 
ical feats, full of comparisons bete Jove tra 
then and now. Massive, glowering sahof that | 
by the late C. Mario Cristini conju real G 
up ancient architectural glories befo a local 
which Indiana’s large cast vocaliza}sfusing, 
their lengthy. roles with apparent efmd first 
acting with an intensity that wouldhatisellatio 
done credit to any major theater. The .C 

If only the opera had possessed lifer ribald 
flair displayed by the stage crew aff verve, 
the opening night performance, Whit) music 
the audience followed instructions Boheme 
stayin their seats, the curtains opening clo 
platforms rolled, turntables spun. ipe iols: 
nery zipped up and vanished heavetesble Dia 
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a Calisto. which Conduc- 
0n Leppard dusted ofi for 
iM)” Glyndebourne Festival in 
ay jast week, the little-known 
the hottest ticket in town. 

der. The work is an un- 
ined sex comedy, a Myra Brecken- 
animbroglio of ungodly carryings- 
mong ancient deities. Cavalli's 
floats along, endless melodious 
e, rich with strings, harps and 
hord. The music makes even a 
Jaden plot acceptable: Jove de- 


per 


y and poli 
ns betwen Jove transforms himself into a rep- 
wering seuof that bosomy goddess. Meanwhile 
ni conjuid real Goddess Diana is cavorting 
ries bella a local shepherd. After her gay, if 
t vocalaififusing, romance, poor Calisto is 
arent ex}ned first into a bear, then into the 
would hatfestellation of Ursa Major. 

ater. The Cincinnati students” played 
yssessed fiir ribald roles with enormous style 
crew alle verve, coping with the 17th cen- 
ince, Whitty music as if it were as familiar as 
ructions HsBoheme, Set Designer Paul Shortt's 
ins opening clouds, silver rain and heaven- 
| spun. riots were magically effective. The 
ed heat Mie Diana switched her sex with daz- 
rolled oia tase, garnering great applause 
| waiti p ocinnati's sophisticates—and 
i oiea giggles from star- 
hilsbian lovea o came unprepared 
Is uet, a R.T.J. 
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fihi ) 
iik Np Wood-lined, spacious office 


; he wee Opera,.Sir Rudolf 
_ [itis 9 ve Played out the last days 
: tlini, regime as general man- 
PS Dhoninge: farewell-party invita- 
Pking on 8 Instructions to his staff, 
Lin. One a angements in the audi- 
le barely ort Upstairs, in a cub- 
drie r Y big enough for one 
N aiden, General Manager- 
an Gentele of Sweden 
Bolia ing ne Over next September 
NY, Ben contracts, lining up 
it loning new singers. 
Rot back the Met these days. 
ises Stage events ebbs in one’ 
thay an another, One might 
Yio RG and Gentele confer 
Strate Ompare notes and ex- 
~ 8'€s. But no, When at a 


performance on the same evening, they 
sit in different boxes, “Mr. Gentele and 
Į meet once or twice a week in the oy 
ridors, Waving to each other—and that 
is all.” says Bing. “So it appears that he 
gets all his information, if indeed he 
needs any, from the board of directors 
or other sources. My only source of in- 
formation used to be the French res- 
taurant across the plaza, but unfortu- 
nately, the headwaiter there has left.” 
Costly Indulgence. Bing does not 
make things any easier for Gentele than 
he has to. Before Gentele arrived, Bing 
scheduled the Met’s creaking. embar- 
rassingly shabby production of Wag- 
ners Tannhäuser for Gentele’s . first 


opening night next September. Gentele 
quickly changed that: it will be a brand- 
new Carmen starring Marilyn Horne, 
with Leonard Bernstein conducting and 
Gentele himself directing. Bing also 


OUTGOING MET GENERAL MANAGER 


A caste-conscious autocrat, and a democrat w 


spent a probable $700,000 on his swan 
song, last March’s new and spectacu- 
larly good production (by Franco Zef- 
firelli) of Verdi’s Otello, when the nine- 
year-old and commensurately splendid 
Eugene Berman production was in per- 
fectly good shape. That indulgence (in- 
cluding 100 costly costumes that were 
never used) will not help Gentele at all 
in the current labor negotiations he 
must settle by this summer if the Met 
is to Open. 

Their styles of operation are almost 
as different as the men themselves. Bing, 
stern and aloof, is a caste-conscious, im- 
maculately tailored autocrat invariably 
trailed by a deferential retinue, Sir Ru- 
dolf to almost everyone. Gentele, 54, 
hale and smiling, is a democrat in a 
loose-fitting sports jacket who makes it 
his business to know everyone down to 
stagehands and chorus members, many 
of whom simply call him Goeran. 

The regular 1971-72 season ended 
last week with an extravagant, five-hour 
operatic. gala (top price- $100) ie 

ranged, directed and virtually orches- 
trated and choreographed by Bing him- 
self. On hand were 43 superstars 


(among them Nilsson, Price. Suther- 
land, Siepi, Gobbi. Milnes and Domin- 
go) to demonstrate the kind of singing 
talent brought to the Met during the 
Bing regime. This was as it should be, 
for Bing has always concentrated more 
on big-name singers than on first-rate 
conductors or enlightened repertory. 
An hour of highlights from the gala will 
be broadcast over CBS-TV on Sunday, 
April 30. On June 30, after the com- 
pany’s spring tour and a three-week 
Verdi Festival back at the Met, Bing 
will close the libretto on the second- 
longest general managership in Met his- 
tory (Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s reign last- 
ed from 1908 to 1935). 

It was an epoch-making tenure. In 
1950, when Bing took over from Ed- 
ward Johnson, the Met was verging on 
the second rate. The music making was 
lackluster, the existing sets tattered and. 


HENRY GROSSMAN 


RUDOLF BING & HIS SUCCESSOR GOERAN GENTELE 


ho even knows the stagehands. 


with ticket sales sluggish, morale was 
as low as one of Boris Godunov’s sighs. 
By sheer dictatorial and sometimes ar- 
rogant personal force, Bing moved the 
company from artistic bankruptcy into 
the operatic black. A gifted fund rais- 
er, though not much of a collective bar- 
gainer, he made the Meta vital part of 
the U.S. musical community again. 
Starting three years ago, though, Bing’s 
chutzpa began to alienate both labor 
and the paying customers. Box office 
sales, once a phenomenal 97% of ca- 
pacity, were down to 88% last year. 
Nowadays Bing is correcting galleys 
on his memoirs, which Doubleday will 
publish in the fall and which will give 
him, as usual, the last word on most of 
the controversies that have crackled 
during his tenure. Now 70, he plans to 
remain in New York to lecture and con- 
tinue giving a course in theatrical man- 
agement and production at Brooklyn 
College. And perhaps look in now and 
then on what his successor is up to. Says 
Bing: “I have no doubt Mr. Gentele may 
make some mistakes.: I have made 
many. l have no. doubt he will have 
many successes. | have had some.” 
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Adventure at Descartes 

“Well, Orion is finally here. Hous- 
ton. Fahn-taah-stick!~ 

As Charles Duke's jubilant South- 
ern draw! crackled across 240,000 miles 
of space last week. all the world 
breathed a sigh of relief. After a nerve- 
racking delay of nearly six hours. dur- 
ing which NASA officials came close to 
calling off Apollo 16’s lunar landing. 
Astronauts Duke and John Young had 
brought the landing craft Orion to a 
nearly perfect touchdown only 200 
yards off target in the moon’s mountain- 
ringed Descartes region. It was man’s 
fifth successful landing on the lunar sur- 
face. and the first in the highlands. the 
moon's oldest and most rugged terrain 

While Astronaut Ken Mattingly or- 
bited overhead in the command mod- 
ule Casper, Duke and Young stared out 
their cabin window onto the sun- 
drenched Cayley Plains. Near their 
spacecraft. they excitedly reported to 
scientists back in Mission Control. was 
a large variety of rocks and boulders, 
some as big as 10 ft. across, glistening 
in shades of white and pink and gray. 
~All we have to do is jump out the hatch 


APOLLO 16 ON EVE OF LAUNCH 


rocks, €x- 


ty of ; 
auts also re- 


and we've gol plen 
claimed Duke. The astronauts l 
ported brilliantly Ed Ti ie 
splashes of material ZOUSeE i n 
a by meteorite impacts 
—and telltale layering On the face a 
hillside to the south. “Man, Led 
looks nice oul there,” said pure’ 
like a little kid on Christmas Eve. 

it had seemed that 


For a while, 

Ree would never come For Apol- 
lo 16 had suffered more than ts share 
of worrisome glitches on its way to the 
moon. First, there were minor troubles 
—the mysterious flickering of a com- 
puter warning light, the mid-flight paal 
ing of protective paint ofi the lunar 
module and the recalcitrant zipper on 
Young’s space suit. Then, after the 
Apollo had gone into orbit around the 
moon and Orion, with Duke and Young 
aboard, had separated from Casper, 
came real cause for alarm. 

As the two spacecraft emerged from 
behind the moon at the beginning of 
their 13th lunar revolution, Mattingly 
reported some chilling news: the back- 
up Circuit on a steering motor control- 
ling Casper’s bell-shaped engine nozzle 
during firings was swiveling the nozzle 
erratically back and forth—and Mat- 
tingly could do nothing about it. The as- 
tronauts were in no immediate danger, 
but under mission rules the command 
module’s primary and secondary guid- 
ance systems must both be operational 
before a lunar landing can be attempt- 
ed. The reason: if the command ship's 
engine cannot be controlled, the rocket 
power of the lunar lander is necessary 
to get the reunited ships back to earth, 
In fact. that so-called “life raft mode” 
was used to bring home the stricken 
Apollo 13 spacecraft two years ago. 

Mobilization. In a desperate effort 
to salvage the landing, engineers and 
scientists were mobilized at three key 
arana e eae ae 

; re Apollo 17 Com- 
mander Eugene Cernan clambered 
aboard a command ship simulator: 
MIT's Charles ba 

s Charles Stark Draper Laborato- 

ry, where the guidance System was de 
veloped; and at the Downey, Cali ; 
-OwWney, if., 

plant of North American Rockwell 
where the command ship was built Th 
objective: to duplicate the oscillati 
determine how Serious it was na eyes 
a possible solution. And there Ww Tha 
time for the tricky task. After oak ve 
more revolutions (ten hours) aes fe 
al paths of the two s À SAS 
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answer after only fo 
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DUKE TAKING CORE SAMPLE 


balky secondary guidance sy 


After Orion safely settled at then fe” i 
tom of a shallow crater, Youn. 
Duke checked the spacecraft for dst 
age and then, exhausted from their: 
ordeal, they slept for about sevenhs. 
This time there was no televisions 
ture of the astronauts’ first steps oni 
lunar surface; the spacecraft’s stee 
antenna had jammed and could ny 
pointed at the earth. But the radi 
nals were sufficiently strong to 
Young’s initial words back to ¢ 
“Here you are, mysterious and 
known Descartes, highland plains 
said. “Apollo 16 is going to changeyi 
image.” With that ambitious g 
mind, the astronauts spent the nels}; 
en hours loping around the`site mtha: 
weak lunar gravity. They set up ef 
iments, examined the -hill-and-dale' 
rain, and dodged in and out of ca 
like youngsters on a spree. “Yan 
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Young was unable to open the pa 
ternal equipment bay until Ho 
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the nears coallsized rock that glittered 
este in imbedded black glass fragments. 


ee Scott’-sized rock,” said the 
iy Duke, recalling the record 22- 
a Baas up by Apollo 15-As- 
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GTH OF LUNAR SURFACE 


Research Laboratory, the astronauts 
took ultraviolet pictures of the clouds 
of ionized (charged) Hydrogen gases 
that occupy the vast regions between 
the stars. These observations, which 
may offer new clues to such questions 
as how stars are formed,. cannot be 
made from earth where the atmosphere 
blocks ultraviolet light. In addition, at 
a number of their stops, the astronauts 
took careful measurements to augment 
data about the moon’s magnetic field, 
which analysis of moon rocks shows 
was once surprisingly strong; the strong 
field, in turn, suggests that the core of 
the moon. was once molten. Aboard 


Casper, high above the moon's surface, : 


Command Ship Pilot Mattingly made 
his own scientific contributions. Among 
other valuable exercises, he shot stereo 
pictures of the moon’s surface, includ- 
ing the far side which is hidden from 
earth, and measured the Solar wind, the 
constant streams of particles that flow 
away from the sun. His most impor- 
tant observation may well have been a 
visual one: he described large globs of 
material near the Crater Mandelshtam 
that provided scientists with the first ev- 
idence of ancient lava flows on the 
moon’s far side. y 

Although Nasa officials had earlier 
talked of scrubbing the scheduled third 
EVA (extravehicular activity) because of 
the extra oxygen and fuel consumed in 
the delayed landing, they decided that 
another excursion was possible, and the 
astronauts prepared to take a final spin 
on the lunar surface. It would take them 
north toward Smoky Mountain. Then, 
after stowing their rocks, film and oth- 
er paraphernalia in the lunar module 
and positioning the rovers camera to 
televise the lift-off, Duke and Young 
were to fire Orion's upper stage engine 
and head for a reunion with Mattingly, 
orbiting overhead in Casper. Lae 
Casper's own powerful engine woul 
be fired to hurl the command ship 
out of lunar orbit and start the three 
astronauts on their three-day journey 
home. 


Divorced. F. (for Francis) Lee Bai- 
ley, 38, flamboyant criminal lawyer 


whose clients have included Albert 
(“the Boston Strangler”) DeSalvo, Dr. 
Sam Sheppard and Captain Ernest Me- 
dina; and Froma Victoria Bailey; on 
grounds of incompatibility (“He was too 
busy with his work”); after nine years of 
marriage, one child; in Santo Domingo. 
a 
Died. Pierre Lazareff, 65, publisher 
and director of France-Soir, Paris’ larg- 
est newspaper; of cancer; in Paris. La- 
zareff escaped to the U.S. during the 
Nazi occupation and worked for the Of- 
fice of War Information. In 1945 he re- 
turned to Paris and led the postwar 
growth of both France-Soir and Elle, 
the women’s fashion magazine. Though 
Lazareff’s outspoken support of Charles 
de Gaulle resulted in the bombing of his 
home and newspaper offices during the 
Algerian crisis, his aggressive manage- 
ment of France-Soir earned him the title 
“Napoleon of journalists’—and a daily 
circulation of 1,000,000. 
a 
Died. Louis Perini, 68, baseball club 
owner who initiated the first major- 
league franchise shift in 50 years by 
moving his Boston Braves to Milwaukee 
in 1953; in West Palm Beach, Fla. A 
construction and real estate executive 
who became a Braves owner in 1943, 
Perini gave a sense of insecurity to 
sports fans everywhere when he led his 
money-losing team from their home of 
77 years to pastures he hoped would be 
more profitable. (They were not.) Bos- 
ton papers dubbed him the “Benedict 
Arnold of Baseball,” but his strategy 
was subsequently emulated by finan- 
cially pressed teams in both leagues. 
a 
Died. Yasunari Kawabata, 72, pa- 
triarch of Japanese letters; by suicide; in 
Zushi, Japan. Orphaned at the age of 
three, Kawabata explored loneliness 
and human sensitivity in such novels as 
Thousand Cranes, Snow Country and 
Sleeping Beauties. “The sentiments of 
an orphan,” he once said, “run deep in 
all my works.” Though a student of both 
modern Western literature and ancient 
Asian works, he chose to practice the 
classic Japanese literary style in which 
sentences are spare, images vague, and 
ideas suggested rather than baluly stat- 
ed. In 1968 he became the only Japa- 
nese to win the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture; the citation mentioned his mastery 
in revealing “the essence of the Japa- 
nese mind.” He left no suicide note, but 
years ago he offered a possible explana- 
tion: “A silent death is an endless word.” 


a 
Died. Otto Griebling, 75, Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey clown 
whose sad, sagging face and fumbling 
impudence have been widely copied cir- 
cus fixtures for the past 50 years: of a 
stroke; in New York City. 
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HANDING OUT TICKET IN MIAMI 


FRISKING SUSPECT IN ANN ARBOR 
New weapon in the arsenal. 


men in Blue 
The Wo recurring 


i uarrels are a 

` PY R policemen, who fre- 

nightma endofa 
dup on the receiving 
quently end up ¢ wrath. In an effort to 
warring couples eacemaking, an in- 
be more effective a olice departments 
SERN Se a trate), They are 
are now trying to do what was 
sending policewomen to ¢ eraa 
once strictly a male cops job. TI er 
son: women seem to calm these disputes 
“Some of these 

far better than men. three 
families will call you back two or i 
times a night,” observes a battle-teste 
Indianapolis patrolman, “but I've he 
ticed that when the women go, that's the 
last time we hear from that family. 

Women are also being assigned to 

other police duties traditionally Te- 
served for men. In at least seven cities, 
lady cops are driving squad cars, re- 
sponding to radio calls and investigating 
crimes. Their experience to date indi- 
cates that their sex does not handicap 
them on the job. Indeed, for the service 
calls that account for 80% to 90% of 
police activity, it may be an asset. 

In the family quarrel, for example, 
male officers “feed the fire 
through their own aggressive, 
provocative behavior,” says Lew- 
is J. Sherman, a University. of 
Missouri-St. Louis. psychologist 
who studied the activities of se- 
curity guards in eight St. Louis 
housing projects last summer. 
Women, on the other hand, 
stepped in “with greater tact and 
subtlety. They tended to stay 
longer and seemed` much more 
concerned about getting to the 
root causes of the conflict.” The 
women had another advantage: a 
built-in “calming effect,” discov- 
ered during psychodramas that 
were part of the guards’ training. 
Enraged men, Sherman found, 
“simply could not respond as an- 
grily or violently to the women 
as to the men.” 

This feminine Capacity to dis- 
pel male anger (also observed in 
Studies of aides in mental wards) 
may be due to the value system 
of male criminals: assaults on 
male authority figures are ranked 
high. Policemen are often at- 
tacked “because it is heroic,” says 
Ronald G. Talney of the Mult- 
homah County, Ore., sheriff's 
department. But policewomen 
might avoid such assaults simpl 
because “it is cowardly to Made 
a woman, even though she is a po- 
lice officer.” Actual incident 
see ese 

“m to support Talney’s view: a 
child-beating Suspect who had 
twice resisted arrest Surrendered 
peacefully when Private Mar El 
len Abrecht and two Washia 
patrolmen came to hi eshington 
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Heart Trouble in Space? 


To help protect their health during 
their extraterrestrial explorations, U S. 
astronauts routinely go on special diets 
prior fo launch. The Apollo 16 crew that 
landed on the moon last week has been 
on an even more highly specialized diet 
than usual. For three days before blast- 
off, the trio ate foods laced with po- 
tassium, and even the eggs in their fare- 
well omelets came from hens raised on 
high-potassium feeds. Their in-flight 
food was similarly seasoned. The astro- 
nauts are not complaining; Ken Mat- 
tingly told Mission Control that the po- 
tassium even added a certain zest to his 
tomato soup. 

The reason for the astronauts’ un- 
usual diet is cautionary rather than cu- 

NASA 


DR. BERRY (RIGHT) AT MISSION CONTROL 
Waiting for pure gold. 


linary. Two members of Apollo 15s 
crew went through brief periods of 
heartbeat irregularities, and NASA doc- 
tors suspected the reason- The two men 
who suffered the problem had lost 15% 
of their normal potassium. They were 
also the ones who landed and worked 
on the moon. Potassium, a body salt that 
affects the electrical conductivity of the 
heart, is essential to controlling cardiac 
rhythm. > 
Most people lose some potassium 
when subjected to stress, which steps up 
the body’s output of adrenal hormones 
and leads to increased elimination of 
the crucial salt. The astronauts, et 
course, go through heavy physical an 
emotional strain, and they face anot - 
er problem as well. The vonnis a 
experienced in space causes the bloo 
nally t ir 
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evenly. The body senses this redistribu- 
tion, reacts as if it were carrying excess 
fluids and attempts to redress matters 
by extra urination. That causes further 
potassium loss. 

NASA’s director of life sciences, Dr. 
Charles Berry, is unable to explain why 
the potassium-loss problem, which had 
not bothered members of earlier mis- 
sions, surfaced during the last Apollo 
flight. But the astronauts’ physician was 
determined not to let it become a haz- 
ard for Apollo 16. In addition to re- 
plenishing the crew’s lost potassium 
through diet, Berry has safeguarded the 
spacemen by setting up an emergency 
cardiology service to monitor their 
heartbeats and transmit their electro- 
cardiograms by telephone to two heart 
specialists. He has also supplied the as- 
tronauts with drugs to be used if the 
monitors show cardiac irregularities. 

Berry hopes his precautions will 
make medication unnecessary. “Pre- 
scribing a cardiac drug on the lunar sur- 
face from 250,000 miles away would 
be a first that I would prefer to avoid,” 
he says. But Berry hopes to score a first 
by learning—with greater precision 
than last time—how much potassium is 
lost by astronauts traveling and work- 
ing in space. To do this, he determined 
the preflight potassium levels of each 
of the Apollo 16 astronauts. He has also 
asked them to bring back urine sam- 
ples from a test to be conducted during 
the flight, and is confident that a com- 
parison of the two levels will prove sig- 
nificant. “Those urine bags,” says Berry 
with a researcher’s peculiar enthusiasm, 
“are pure gold.” 


Headache Remedy 


As television viewers are only too 
well aware, the list of headaches that 
call for Excedrin is all but infinite. Last 
week the manufacturers of Excedrin 
and other popular painkillers discov- 


ered that their own products may prove 


inadequate to cope with the pain that 
the Federal Trade Commission is about 
to cause them. The FTC announced that 


major analgesic producers for “mislead- 
ing and unfair” advertising. It is also 


prescribing a remedy that would hurt 
not only the companies’ images but their 


pocketbooks as well. é 


The FTC complaints name three — 
firms, American Home Products (Ana~ 


cin and Arthritis Pain Formula), Bris- 
tol-Myers (Excedrin, Excedrin P.M. 
Bufferin) and Sterling Drug (Bayer as 


pirin, Cope, Vanquish, Midol). On the a 
basis of research by the Food and Drug 


Administration, the FTC says that there 
is no reasonable basis for claims that 


eo 
it will issue complaints against three - © 
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nificance or interpretation of tests and 
studies related to such claims. 

The FTC complaint is not unexpect- 
ed. The Food and Drug Administration 
has been looking into drug efficacy since 
1962 and has found that a number of 
preparations do not meet their manu- 
facturers claims. But the commission s 
remedy is dramatic. Its proposed order 
would prohibit any further misrepre- 
sentation and require disclosure in ad- 
vertising of the presence of aspirin or 
caffeine, which could worsen the con- 
dition of some patients. Penance for 
past sins would be even stiffer. In a dras- 
tic application of the “truth-in-adver- 
tising” doctrine, the FTC wants drug 
companies to devote 25% of their ad- 
vertising expenditures during the next 
two years to ads correcting the claims 
now under challenge. At the manufac- 
turers’ present advertising budgets, that 
would mean about $40 million over two 
years for the “corrections.” 

The Frc hopes that the affected 
firms will accede to its requests with- 
out an argument. But such an agree- 
ment seems unlikely. Said Frank May- 
ers, president of Bristol-Myers Prod- 
ucts: “We remain confident of the 
quality and effectiveness of our prod- 
ucts and of the truthfulness of their ad- 
vertising.” The FTC will probably have 
to issue formal complaints and hold 
hearings, the results of which could be 
appealed up to the Supreme Court. Such 
procedures are usually lengthy; it took 
the FTC 16 years to get the word “liv- 
er” out of Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 


Capsules 


> Faced with enormous expenses, 
even publicly financed hospitals occa- 
sionally are reluctant to care for pa- 
tients who cannot pay. But they will 
have to provide such care whether they 
want to or not. Elliot Richardson, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Jast week ordered all hospitals re- 
ceiving federal funds under the 1946 
Hill-Burton Act to provide a minimum 
level of free services for the poor. The 
directive affects 6,308 health-care facil- 
ities, including half of the nation’s hos- 
pitals, and is quite specific, Not less than 
5% of an institution’s Operating costs 
and not less than 25% of its net in- 
come must be devoted to free medical 
care. The regulation, which takes effect 
in 30 days unless successfully chal- 
Jenged in court, contains sharp teeth. 
Hospitals that fail to comply will face 
the loss of federal or state aid—and per- 
haps their licenses as well. 
> Science has long searched for a 
means of controlling tumors, which can 
grow from pinhead to marble size in lit- 
tle more than a week. Dr. M. Judah 
Folkman of Harvard Medical School 
_ has found a clue as to how this may 
be accomplished. The growth of solid 
Cancers appears to require the presence 
ofa recently identified protein sub- 
_ Stance called tumor angiogenesis factor 
(LAF). Though Folkman has been 
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2. Tumor's T.A.F. signals development 
of tiny blood vessels (capillaries) to 
supply itself with nutrients and to’ 

tid itself of waste products. 
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3. Antibody could neutralize T.A.F. 
With blood supply curtailed, tumor 
becomes dormant. 
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Suggests that interfering with T.A.F. 
production could halt, or even prevent 
tumor growth. He and his colleagues 
are now searching for a substance to 
run this interference. i 

> Varicose veins, those bulgi is- 
colored blood vessels that EN e 
1e consternation in women and discom- 
fort for both sexes, probably have a 
variety of causes. Habitual Standing in 
place for long periods is One. Can sit- 
ling in chairs be another? So theorizes 
Dr. Colin Alexander of New Zealand’s 
Auckland Medical School. Alexander's 
argument in the Lancet owes as much 
to geography as it does to anatomy. Var- 
icose veins, he points out, are rare 
among the Japanese and other Eastern 
peoples who generally sit on the fig 
or the ground. But the Condition is cone 
mon among Westerners, who spend 
hours each day sitting in chairs The : 
son, he speculates, is that chair akie 
increases the pressure in the sa h a 
vein of the le dit ae 
ultimate] Maand 
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How to Save Maine fy 
One Thin Dime 


‘It looks, feels and reads like ars 
paper. Appearing on newsstank| The Ma 
Maine Manifest even costs a dime Hi study t 
It is a master plan—a compilation}ymal th 
data, projections and ideas of the td Allage 
that most citizens never see. It tellstiine weel 
Maine's residents “might regain conitzhis j 
of the state’s future, which has slip“ 
away from them.” 

Maine’s dilemma is to gain thet 
efits of economic development w 
ruining its glorious natural emit The stu 
ment. That the poverty-stricken sYftard Bi 
will grow is certain: its thick standaurer at 
timber, its scenic land and deeph 
ensure more manufacturing, trad 
tourism. As in most states, develop! the pa 
has been disorderly, resulting inant Ugh fe 
inous trend toward the most irrevé®Faimentec 
sort of pollution—badly used a pelts 
stop that trend, A Maine Manifest pais 
poses several steps, including: ie 

> Tax reform to relieve ° wi hot oe 
nation’s stiffest property Ba that 
encourages poor property mat 
and piecemeal land sales) BT | 
new revenues to preserve, mā 
restore land. 

> A land bank, W 
quire land, by right of em F the 
if necessary, in the name © pe 
of Maine and for their perpa iffy 
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IS like ana 
ewsstank | The Manifest is the result of a $44,- 
Is a dime fstudy by The Allagash Group, an 
Smpilationfymal think tank in Bath, Me. Be- 
is of thei} Allagash is John Cole, 49, editor 
e, It telshy'ine weekly Maine Times, who has 
regain conifihis journalistic experience to good 
h has slide “When you do a research job,” he 
shins, “you've got to package it for 
gain thettpublic.” Hence the newspaper for- 
ment wilt style and distribution. 
aral eniti The study was prepared mainly by 
stricken Wiad Barringer, a political-science 
ick standurer at Harvard, who says of his 
deep hart Adivork, “I want it to change Maine 
ng, tradeettier.” That may be too much to ask, 
developfh he paper is at least being read. 
ing in antjitugh few state legislators have yet 
st irrevefamented on the proposals, environ- 
ised land fetalists and commercial boosters 
Manifest praise the report as “balanced” 
ng: a Wovocative,” 
ve one OT copies has neues Hist ge of 
ves (WROT th dy sold out—plain 
(ax thks at what this country really 
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oie declared that the nation’s present 
generating capacity of 340 million kilo- 
watts must nearly quadruple by 1990 
Meantime, the price of electricity will 
double (to 3.5¢ per kil 7 
flecting higher fael Sice inan 

ng uel prices plus the cost 
of raising some $500 billion to build 
new power plants. As for the conflict 
caused by “contradictory public atti- 
tudes —the expectation of “instant 
power” v. the concern for a cleaner en- 
vironment—the FPC urged citizens not 
to underestimate the importance of 
maintaining adequate electricity sup- 
plies in a high-energy society. 

Scorecard. Even at the present lev- 
el, however, electric-power plants are a 
major source of air pollution: 50% of 
the sulfur dioxide in the atmosphere, 
20% of the nitrogen oxides, 20% of 
the soot and ash. Can technology re- 
duce this pollution? Yes, according to 
a new study by the Manhattan-based 
Council on Economic Priorities, a non- 
profit organization that reports to con- 
cerned investors (churches, universities, 
foundations) on subjects involving cor- 
porate responsibility. But many utilities 
have been slow to install proven and ex- 
isting equipment, the study says, or to 
develop alternative power sources. 

The council surveyed the anti- 
pollution efforts of 15 private electric 
companies that own a total of 129 large 
plants:and produce about 25% of the 
nation’s power. Each was then rated 
against a common standard—the best 
that could be done—in a 550-page re- 
port entitled “The Price of Power.” Get- 
ting high marks were two California 
utilities, Pacific Gas & Electric and 
Southern California Edison, which have 
acted to minimize polluting emissions. 
By contrast, the Southern Co., which op- 
erates in four Southern states, and 
American Electric Power, which serves 
seven states from Virginia to Michigan, 
rely less on technology than on the four 
winds to dissipate pollutants. 

All in all, the study said, 71% of 
the plants involved had inadequate con- 
trols on soot and 81% had no controls 
at all on nitrogen oxides, a cause of em- 
physema. The utilities quickly attacked 
the report (“unscientific, distorted, part- 
ly false, and highly prejudiced,” said the 
head of American Electric), but the 
plant-by-plant survey leaves no doubt 
that there is still much room for im- 
provement—both in present production 
and in planning for the future. 


Getting ’Gator Getters 


«Gator killin’ ” is as time honored 
the swamps of Louisiana, 
and Florida as moon- 
hills to the north. The 
to be protected by 


a pastime in t 
South Georgia 
shining is in the 

uppose ; 
ae Saas Species Conservation 
Act of 1969, butin the three years since 
then, federal officials estimate, sone 
127,000 alligators have been slaugh- 


hers. i 
Em ETA can sell their prey for 
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about $6 per foot, but they do not get 
them without a struggle. Poaching must 
be done at night—partly to avoid agents 
and partly to catch the slumbering al- 
ligators. The poacher blinds the animal 
with a spotlight, then approaches in his 
boat and fires a “brain shot” between 
the eyes with a .22-cal. rifle. A good 
poacher gets a rolled skin into his boat 
in 15 minutes. “They can get a ‘gator 
out of his jacket real fast,” says Fed- 
eral Agent Andrew Pursley. 

One poacher has bragged that he 
killed 114 alligators in a single night, 
and he was equally adroit in eluding 
pursuers. After throwing the hides out 
of his pickup truck as a posse closed in, 
he dove into a Louisiana bayou, swam 
across the border to Texas and holed 
up there for six months before being 
captured. Another, who is now serving 
a long jail sentence, used to zip across 
the swamps in a shallow boat that could 
reach speeds of 85 m.p.h. 

These are only two of the 460 
poachers whom the Government has 
identified in a new crackdown. Forty- 
eight arrest warrants have been issued 
within the past two months, and the pen- 
alties are severe. Two Atlanta men, in- 
dicted three weeks ago for trading in 
alligator hides, face sentences of up to 
40 years in prison and $400,000 in fines. 

_ Still, the rewards have kept the traf- 
fic going. Salted, rolled and stashed in 
barrels with false labels, the alligator 
hides are shipped to manufacturers in 
France (mostly shoemakers) and Japan 
(belts, wallets, watchbands). And even 
when a shipment is uncovered, the law 
permits the confiscated catch to be auc- 
tioned off after it has been presented as 
evidence. So the buyer loses his poach- 
er, but not his hides. 
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Ghost Town U. 


The winds off the plains of western 
Nebraska drive swirls of grit and tum- 
bleweed past the brick laboratories of 
Hiram Scott College, and the 1,500 stu- 
dents have all departed. The only peo- 
ple on guard at Hiram Scott nowadays 
are three patrolmen who take turns 
touring the 280-acre campus. And near 
by lives Hiram Scott's last president, Dr. 
Walter Weese, 53. a slim, sandy-haired 
scholar from Yale, who survives on sav- 
ings and uses up the rice left behind in 
the college’s empty kitchen. 

“I'm getting pretty good with the 
dishwasher,” says Dr. Weese, an expert 
on Chaucer, “and I’m a pretty good 
cook too, but you lose your steam. You 
look up and half the day is gone, and 
all you've done is wash the dishes.” 

Built seven years ago on the fertile 
farm lands of Scottsbluff (pop. 14,000), 


. the college is bankrupt, a poignant rel- 


ic of the rush for a college education in 
the 1960s. When it folded eight months 
ago, the 30 faculty members scattered, 
like the students, leaving behind nine 
vacant buildings, 5.000 unsold year- 
books, 75 microscopes, an airplane, 
$7,300,000 in debts and Dr. Weese. 
Hand-to-Mouth. Hiram Scotts 


| fate has struck 119 other small colleges 


and seminaries in the past three years, 
and another 254 may be broke by 1980, 
according to the American Association 
of Colleges. The problem: with few en- 
dowments or research grants, many sur- 
vived hand-to-mouth on tuition fees. In 
recent years, the recession has driven 
students to cheaper public colleges. 
When the enrollment boom ended, 
financially weak colleges went bust. 
Hiram Scott had special problems 
of its own. It was one of five colleges 
founded by small-town businessmen on 
the model of Parsons College in Fair- 
field, Iowa. All were inspired by Mil- 
lard Roberts, the hard-sell Presbyterian 
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e of Hiram Scott, now sha 
US as he recalls the towns rosy 
dreams: “We figured the economic 1m- 
pact of a college would be as big as 
any industry.” With other local busi- 
nessmen, Kosman raised $5,463,000 
and hired a president who flew around 
the country to recruit students. When 
the college opened in 1965, one Cham- 
ber of Commerce official crowed, “We 
are not just a sugar-beet and cattle- 
raising town any more.” But Kosman 
admits, “We were short of cash from 
the word go.” 

To survive, Hiram Scott had to keep 
enrollment at capacity, but each semes- 
ter 30% dropped out, dissatisfied with 
the school’s limited curriculum. Instead 
of looking for ways to keep what stu- 
dents it had, Hiram Scott expanded its 
recruiting staff to the point that it cost 
$700 to corral a student who would pay 
$2,500 in yearly fees. In December 
1970, the trustees declared bankruptcy, 
dividing the cash on hand to pay each 
employee $80 in Christmas week wages. 
Last August. the college had only 225 
applicants for 1,500 places, and the 
trustees closed up shop for good. 

So far, no local organizations seem 
to want the only slightly used campus. 
The trustees now are trying to sell it to 
the National Rifle Association or the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce as a con- 
ference center. Bondholders might set- 
tle for 1S¢ on the dollar, a common 
Practice in the case of bankrupt busi- 
nesses. “Gosh, it’s a tremendous bargain 
for somebody,” says Banker Kosman. 
Adds Dr. C.N. Sorenson, another trust- 
ee who sank $130,000 of his own mone 
Into the college: “How so many. Sanie 
who are supposed to know so much 
could be so wrong, I don’t know.” 
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New Ways into College 


College applications on i 

of a high school transcript, bees 
and perhaps a why-I-want-to- O-t : 
your-school essay. No more. The c i 
lege acceptances being sent through 
the mails last week* were based, i : 

good number of cases, on such evden s 
as a handmade jacket of chain pier 
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BOWDOIN’S RICHARD MOLL 
Class full of differences. 


original eight-page score for a ste 
quartet or a taped rendition of ¢ 
Franck’s Piéce Héroique. } 

Art schools and progressive col: 
like Bennington have appraised app 
cants’ artifacts for years, but only 
ly has the practice reached other! 
eral arts colleges. Bowdoin in Mé 
and Hampshire in Massachusetts f 
invited examples of creative work th 
years ago. Yale joined them this y 
and others are considering it. Noia 
eryone approves. Harvard tried ita 
then gave up because, according tod 
missions Director John P. Reardon 
attracted too many “bizarre” subre 
sions—and ‘wasn’t all that hej 
anyway.” 

Getting Even. Some of Rear 
counterparts disagree strongly. Thee 


trance staff at Yale inspected alg 
licants’ work. © 


in earlier years, 

revealed by S.A.T. scor 
alone will not get a stu 
lege, of course. Yale turne 
academic grounds—applica a 
sent in an embroidered pillow ai 
apple cake and a sexy bia 1B 


p iqued SI 
handmade of applique Cee 
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the Blame 


calls have become as 
Mass American ritual as the Sun- 
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ples ~ womobiles to treat motor-mount 
jion ¢ Last week it was Ford Mo- 
turn Ford announced that it 
423,000 ‘72 Torinos and 

gos—the entire production of 
ae lines—to correct a rear axle 
those ifusual wearing of the bearings 
defect. rear axle assembly, Ford. ex- 
in ho, could cause the axle to sepa- 
nps disengage from the wheel, or to 
pe bringing the car to an abrupt halt. 
iR far. 16 such failures have oc- 
curred, causing one Injury Ford, still 
uncertain about the cause of the trou- 
ble, does not plan to replace the bear- 
ing unit. Instead, dealers will install a 
clamp on the axle both to alert and pro- 
fect the driver; the clamp will increase 
the screeching noise that occurs when 
unusual wear begins and will hold 
everything together for at least 100 
miles 


Fortress California 


Sir Edward Coke, the keenest legal 
mind of the 16th century, first laid down 
the principle that a man’s home is “his 
castle and fortress, his defense against 
injury and violence.” Sir Edward was 
speaking figuratively, of course, but 
now it appears that many Americans 
are taking him literally. The National 
Commission on the Causes and Preven- 
lion of Violence, taking note of the 
rapid rise in urban crime, not long ago 
made a grim prediction: “high-rise 
apartment buildings and residential 
compounds protected by private guards 
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è USE AT ENTRANCE TO WESTLAKE ISLAND NEAR LOS ANGELES 
F Sniries, high walls and. moats for total security. 


and security devices will be fortified 
cells for upper-middle and high-income 
populations.” The fortifications are al- 
ready appearing across the land, most 
notably in California (where burglaries 
have increased by 149% in the past dec- 
ade) and particularly in the southern 
part of the state, where Los Angeles 
County suffers the nation’s highest sub- 
urban crime rate. 5 

By the latest count, there are at least 
three dozen walled “total security” com- 
munities in the desert, beach and wood- 
land areas of Southern California, and 
more are on the drawing boards. “Un- 
tl about five years ago,” says Los An- 
geles County Deputy Planning Director 
Frederick Barlow, “most subdividers 
wanted the county to maintain their 
streets. Now a majority of the subdi- 
visions we are approving have private 
streets’ (which entitles the communities 
to block off the streets with gates and 


guards). 


Typical of the walled communities 
is a 200-house complex called The 
Shores in Laguna Niguel, north of San 
Diego, where many of the armed guards 
at the gatehouses are ex-Marine com- 
bat veterans of the Viet Nam War. 
“More than likely, the presence of a 
guard cuts out a lot of crime,” under- 
states John Rogers, a burly guard. Near- 
by Rossmoor Leisure World, in Lagu- 
na Hills, is a retirement community 
surrounded by six-foot-high pink walls 
and guarded by a security force of 170 
unarmed resident patrolmen led by four 
armed professionals. They man the 
community's eight carefully guarded 
gates and patrol its streets round the 
clock in radio cars. 

Some of the newer walled commu- 
nities are installing remarkably sophis- 
ticated security systems. The Mission 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 
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Hills condominium in the desert near 79 
Palm Springs is being rigged with elec- if 
tronic Westinghouse, units that monitor {f 
for fires. burglaries or equipment fail- 
ures. Signals are fed to a local comput- 
er center that alerts firemen, police or 
maintenance men and. in addition, ac- 
tivates a net of ultrasensitive micro- 
phones installed inside each house, al- 
lowing a dispatcher to listen in while } 
help is on the way. Residents are enthu- 
siastic. “I feel so good when I know that il 
I’m entering a house that is untouched,” i 
says a Mission Hills housewife. | | 
Crocodile Story. Another guarded 4 
community. 125-home Westlake Island, 
north of Los Angeles, is reachable only 4 
by bridge. A guard inspects: visitors at 
the entrance to the bridge, checks with 
the resident to be sure that company ts 
expected, and only then allows the guest 1} 
to drive across the moat. As a result. 1 
the island is crime-free. “The biggest || 
problem we have,” says one guard, “is 1 
keeping sightseers off the island and f 
breaking up teen-age parties that get out } 
of hand.” Each homeowner on the is | 
land pays an annual $220 assessment jj 
l 
| 


(nondeductible) covering the cost of the 
guards and general upkeep, but Island- 
er Walter Smith, robbed twice in his pre- 
vious flat, thinks the price is a bargain. 1| 
“T always used to keep a loaded gun by | 
the bed in our Beverly Hills apartment, +} 
he says, “but now I don't give it a |) 
thought.” Rumors about the surround- 
ing waters may contribute to the island 
ers’ sense of security. “Some people | 
claim there are crocodiles in there,” Ji 
jokes Airline Pilot Richard Neet. “The 1i 
water is better than a wall.” says his 
wife, Ellie; “I don’t feel claustrophobic, 


Water does not always guarantee se- 
curity. Even Westlake Island could 
learn something from an exclusive, 21- 
home development in Floridas Hobe 
Sound, which uses the Westinghouse 
system with an added touch: because 
the community is built along a network 
of canals, a closed-circuit television sys- 
tem monitors the waterways to keep 
amphibious thieves away. 
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New Kick in Brazil 


Facing each other in the circle are 
two Brazilians, Purple Shirt No. 5 and 
Breaker-of-Iron, both rhythmically unz 
dulating while a berimbau quavers, Sud: 
denly, Purple Shirt drops on his hands 
and kicks one foot out in the bencao. | 
aiming at Breaker’s ribs. Breaker fades | 
into a negativa. slumping smoothly 
backward onto one hand and one foot Ti 
as the blow whistles harmlessly past, 1% 
then lashes out in the hammer, his foot 4 
aimed at Purple Shirt’s groin. What does 
Purple Shirt do? Why. he cartwheels | 
away. smiling, and then both resume the’ | 
ginga as the tambourines jingle. gourds 
rattle, and the one-stringed berimbau 
twangs along. ; a 

At about this point, any non-Bra- 
zilian begins to wonder what in the Pi 
world is going on. The answer: capoeira 1) 
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(pronounced cap-oh-way-rah), a com- 
bination of folk dancing and self-de- 
fense that has become a national craze. 
Along the beaches, in parks and at fes- 
tivals all over Brazil, enthusiasts leap. 
fade, swing and sing in the countrys 
first truly national folk manifestation. 
Capoeira pervades nearly every aspect 
of Brazilian life, from pop songs and po- 
etry to sport and even formal receptions 
for state visitors. It resembles a super- 
athletic ballet, its deadly blows precise- 
ly calculated to miss by inches, and 
its movements matching the raga-like 
thrum of the berimbau. 

Contagious. Originated about 
three centuries ago by escaped slaves 
hiding in the scrublands around the 
coastal city of Salvador, it was designed 
as a form of self-defense; the slaves 
used it with devastating effect against 
Owners and police trying to recapture 
them. When capoeira was outlawed by 


Kicks, straight jabs and flying dropkicks. 


alarmed authorities, Brazilians set it to 
music and turned it into a kind of rit- 
ual dance; that way, if they were seen 
practicing capocira, they could say that 
they were merely dancing. It was final- 
ly legalized in 1937, and in the past few 
years has gained broad popularity—as 
a folk art rather than as a self-defense 
tactic. “It has everything,” says an en- 
thusiast. “It-is a beautiful dance, the 
music is contagious, itis spectacular ex- 
ercise, it is airtight self-defense, and it 
is poetry.” 
Capoeira reverses usual dancing 
and fighting patterns; a capoeirista 
spends much of the time on his hands 
while his legs slash through the air in 
madhouse kicks (pontapes) or straight 
isadas). Tripping is a favorite tac- 
ic; sọ is the flying dropkick (voo de 
 morsego) that norte-americano. wres- 
= tlers love. Cartwheels are often used. 
“One of the deadliest blows is the cabe- 
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APOEIRISTAS GYRATE AT STATE RECEPTION IN 


dbutt to the solar plex- 


cada, a fying hea delivered, can 9e 


us that, if properly 
eee of capoetra’s Lee Reis 
into respectability is Manos sire 
Machado, now 71. who is a T hee, 
(Master) Bimba by his devote S. Sa 
nowned Salvador rowdy as a he He 
Bimba took up capoeira seriously a 
late teens and after several panon : ns 
opened an academy to pp Ea a 
the mid-'30s, after he whippe a 
vals on the same afternoon, his reputa 

tion began to spread. 

Today Bimba run 
ular academy in Salvador. ! 
students are enrolled at 
schools and universities. There 
doctors, engineers and lawyers among 
his clients and two former state 80V- 
ernors among his alumni. The average 
student attends classes for six to eight 


months, progressing up the proficiency 
. O GLOBO 
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local high 
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hierarchy from blue neckerchief on to 
red, yellow and white. All Students are 
given a capoeira name by the master: 
Fer-de-Lance and Strong-as-a-Rock are 
two examples. 

National Sport. Salvador, where it 
all started. has 36 capoeira centers, Rio 
and São Paulo have around 30 
each, and there are several in state ca 
itals like Recife and Belo STG, 

It's a national sport already,” ae 
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Jones 30 stock industria = en 
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$103 billion. That is right 
al th toward the full-year gain 

1 $100 billion predicted by the 
S "s dministration: But no, the 
SA ee not registering as much real 
sgan 8 more than half of 


a as it should; e 
ne %, simply reflects 


NIIGNP. tise. 6.2% 
seatfier prices: 
E hi di prices jump sO fast? In part 
‘T because inflation during the last 
quarters of 1971, which cover the 
wg of Nixon’s freeze, was held to 
normally low rate of 2% or so. 
some of the price increases early 
year were onetime catch-up mea- 
x Assistant Commerce Secretary 
iid Passer predicted that inflation 
the second quarter would show 
14% gain and then “taper off.” 
“Mforecast gained considerable cre- 
when the March consumer price 
kt appeared. For the first time in 
t than five years, store prices 
ed no increase above those of the 
ous Month—a very hopeful sign. 
Ikble Refunds. Even so, the sub- 
Hal spurts in living costs during ear- 
u-fionths have created a rising feel- 
a7 i frustration among the nation’s 
At Congressional Joint Eco- 
À Ommittee hearings last week, 
vaii Board Chairman Ge Boldt 
a [td that wage incre MAT 
adh 8e increases allowed by 
ave averaged only 4.3% 
e Henie Il started in November. 
E- eo William Prox- 
hore free Wages are being 
Ci ectively than prices. 
vowed sston Chief C. Jackson 
i that his group will get 
pp eher with firms ; 
tive alre Pie ens that ask for 
k ady been granted—price 
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"St-quarter profit state- 
18 companies, most of 
Kates ann creased ‘prices. The 
aHY arpe ww Newspapers for sto- 
Ader g profit increases. 
ite not alp Mission's rules, big 
Margin Wed to increase their 
it sale eir earnings as a per- 
base roer those of a pre- 
amin Od. But of 129 reports 
han œ> Grayson reported, 
exceeded the allow- 
ree s: When asked 
; e's co 
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whether he would order violators to roll 
back prices and make refunds to cus- 
tomers, Grayson replied: “That's exact- 
ly what we hope to do.” Price violators 
are liable under law for treble refunds 
Just how literally the Price Commission 
interprets its own rules might well turn 
into a lively political issue this year. 

__ Price rollbacks would reduce prof- 
its and infuriate many businessmen. 
They argue rightly that profits are the 
necessary fuel for still further expan- 
sion of the economy and that until re- 
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cently they have been low. But recent 
profit gains, some of them spectacular, 
are bound to lead to questioning of 
whether some earnings have been ris- 
ing too fast lately. Companies as var- 
ied as Goodyear and IBM have Just re- 
ported the highest earnings in ther 
history; the first-quarter, after-tax prof 
its of 669 U.S. companies averages 
12% above those of a year ago. It wi 
be the difficult job of the Price Com- 
mission to determine whether to pro- 
mote fast profit grow 
onomic expans! 
r in 


or to hold 


thin order to stoke: 
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Looking into Loopholes 


Searching hard for an issue to hit 
head-on, Edmund Muskie last week ac- 
cused a list of big corporations of loop- 
holing their way out of all federal in- 
come taxes. Speaking in New Castle, 
Pa., Muskie named “eight giant corpo- 
rations” that “paid no federal income 
taxes in one of the last two years.” They 
were: Aluminum Co. of America, Al- 
lied Chemical, Bethlehem Steel, Nation- 
al Steel, Republic Steel, Standard Oil 
of Ohio, U.S. Steel and Westvaco Corp. 
Officers of the firms disputed Muskie’s 
charges, and it was hard to tell who was 
right. Under current tax-reporting re- 
quirements, outsiders—even presiden- 
tial candidates—simply cannot find out 
how much a corporation actually pays 
in federal income taxes during a given 
year. 

For example, although USS. Steel re- 
ported earnings of $154 million and 
paid $97 million in dividends for last 
year, its annual report declares that “no 
provision for taxes on incomes is re- 
quired for 1971.” After that statement 
was repeated on the House floor by 
Ohio's Charles Vanik, the company 
made an elaboration. It stated that, al- 
though for accounting reasons no pro- 
vision for income taxes had to be re- 
ported to stockholders, U.S. Steel had 
indeed paid some federal income tax 
in 1971. These payments may have in- 
volved using tax credits built up in prior 
years, and the company may still owe 
deferred taxes on its [971 income. Cor- 
porations are not required to report 
such arrangements, and U.S. Steel de- 
clined to expand on its claim. 

Biggest Break. Muskie promised, 
if elected, to eliminate three corporate 
tax breaks—accelerated depreciation, 
investment tax credits and intangible 
mineral drilling cost deductions—and to 
“cut down” the oil and mineral deple- — 


tion allowance. Actually, the first two 


became effective part way through last 
year; thus they had little effect on 1971 
taxes and none at all on those for 1970. 
The other two, while highly profitable 
to oil comp&nies and mineral firms, are 
not the main reason for their low ta 

rates. Their biggest break is the dolla 


= 


for-dollar write-off allowed on royalties | 


paid to foreign governments. 

Each of these tax procedures has ei- 
ther been passed by Congress or other 
wise approved by the Government, and 
valuable incentives for economic 


growth may be endangered if some of — 


+ 
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them become prime political targets. 
But given the rising populist mood 
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ITT’s Big Conglomerate of Troubles 


A corporation exists by public 
acceptance. 


—ITT Annual Report for 1971 


ARDLY any statement could have 

been more spectacularly mistimed. 
When it was written several months ago, 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
seemed the beau ideal of corporate suc- 
cess: under the twelve-year reign of 
Chairman and President Harold Sydney 
Geneen, it had run up a dazzling profit- 
growth record by expanding into almost 
every conceivable business in some 80 
countries round the world. But by the 
time the report was issued in ‘March, 
ITT was enmeshed in a series of con- 
troversies that have seriously under- 
mined its “public acceptance.” Indeed, 
they have provided a case history of the 
perils of relationships—for both sides 
—between big multinational corpora- 
tions and Government. 

ITT has been hit by a public rela- 
tions version of the domino effect: one 
charge against the company has led to 
an intensified examination by newsmen 
and politicians of just about everything 
the company is up to. The troubles be- 
gan with the publication of the famous 
Dita Beard memo linking the compa- 
ny’s offer to help bankroll this sum- 
mer’s Republican National Convention, 
through its Sheraton hotel chain, to the 
Government's settlement of a major an- 
titrust suit against ITT. The settlement 
will force ITT to sell several compa- 
nies but allows it to keep the big one it 
really wanted, Hartford Fire Insurance. 

Next, newspaper “reporters spot- 
lighted the fact that some ITT officers 
id sold substantial blocks of stock 
before announcement in mid- 

the settlement—an announce- 

mM at temporarily knocked down 
the’ stock price. Then the assault 
was heated to new intensity as Col- 
umnist Jack Anderson (TIME cover, 
aril 3) published authentic-looking 


ITT memos describing a 1970 plan to 
prevent Marxist Salvador Allende from 
taking office as President of Chile by 
causing “economic collapse” in that 
country. And most recently, Democrat- 
ic politicos have been decrying the fact 
that ITT has paid only relatively mod- 
est current federal and Canadian taxes 
—less than 25%—on its mammoth 
earnings. 

Fuel for Critics. To be sure, ITT 
has not been proved guilty of any 
wrongdoing; for example, its methods 
of computing its taxes seem entirely le- 
gal. But in attempting to lay to rest the 
suspicions, Geneen and his aides have 
sometimes seemed like small boys 
caught stealing ripe apples. Testifying 
at Senate hearings, they have told con- 
fusing stories and committed some in- 
credible gaffes. The most memorable. 
perhaps, was Vice President William R. 
Merriam’s explanation of why he or- 
dered ITT’s Washington files fed into a 
paper shredder after publication of the 
Dita Beard memo. Democratic Senator 
Sam Ervin remarked that “you could 
not destroy that memo because you did 
not have it.” Merriam’s reply: “No, that 
is right, but there might have been a lot 
of others in there like that.” 

The whole performance has raised 
questions about the competence of 
some ITT executi 
utations of some 
officials, and hur 
relations with c 


controversy. 
firmation of 


Demo 
opportunity to portray the Nixa We 
ministration as too readily swayed by 
giant corporations. More generall ji 
has reopened an old. debate Bb i 
whether business bigness, ae 
conglomerate bigness, is bad B 


men around the U.S. complain thay 
ITT affair has hurt them, too, b 
it has blackened the image of by 
in general and given fresh fuel toii 
creasingly vocal critics. In Latin 
ica, the ITT case has given gleef 
ists the opportunity to aim theira 
on imperialistic Yanqui busine 


an identifiable company rather thie} 


fuzzy abstraction. 
The ultimate effects on ITT 
are not yet clear. The companys 
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became annoyed with 
id have a difficult time boy- 

could not rent an Avis car, 
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APCOA garage, use 
eat Wonder 
He 


ark in an 
fertilizer OF seed, 
or Morton frozen foods. 


dhave to turn his eyes away from 


advertising posters on commuter 
sand buses (ITT owns FDI, the 


; any that rents space for the cards), 


elihecould not have watched any tele- 
ied reports of President Nixon's visit 


ina (ITT World Communications 
nated all the transmission). The 
yand powerful who might wish 
dcontact with ITT would suffer 
al privation: they would have to 
selisting in Who's Who, ITT owns 
L100. 
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anes. The antitrust settlement 
ffectively bars ITT from acquir- 
y US. company with annual sales 
00 million or more, and the bad 


ity that has lately befallen ITT 


impose further limits. ITT has 
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_ The furor over ITT is not likely to 
die down. Last week it took some new 
Sistani Peter, Plena anne 

gan, Nixon’s chief 
problem solver for businessmen, ap- 
peared at long last before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee to testify on his role 
in the consent decree that allowed ITT 
to keep Hartford Fire Insurance. His 
appearance averted a confrontation 
between the Senate and White House 
over “executive privilege’—the claimed 
right of presidential aides not to be sum- 
moned before Congress. But Flanigan 
declined to answer many questions, 
among them what meetings about the 
case he might have had with Kleindienst 
or ITT officials. He would only say that 
he had served as a “conduit” to get for 
the Justice Department an independent 
appraisal of the effects of an ITT-Hart- 
ford breakup, written by Richard 
Ramsden, a financial analyst. The com- 
mittee then voted to end the six-week 
hearings on Kleindienst’s nomination 
for Attorney General that have delved 
deeply into the consent decree. Klein- 
dienst’s confirmation now seems likely 
but not certain. 

Earlier last week, Ramsden had cut 
the ground out from under a key part 
of the Administration’s explanation of 
why it had let ITT get away with a con- 
sent decree allowing it to keep Hart- 
ford. Ramsden’s report went to Rich- 
ard McLaren, former Justice Depart- 
ment antitrust chief, who said that it 


had convinced him that breaking up the 
merger would have shaken the stock 
market and hurt the U.S. economy. 
Ramsden testified last week that his re- 
port justified no such conclusions. © 

Not surprisingly. FTT was also un- 
der siege in Chile. An angry President 
Allende announced that he would ask: 
the Chilean Congress to nationalize the 
$222 million Chile Telephone Co.. 
which is 70% owned by ITT. and pos- 
sibly other ITT Chilean properties as 
well. He made no mention of compen- 
sation. Expropriation seems likely: no 
Chilean Congressman is now prepared 
to defend ITT. Thus the company 
seems to have little hope of recovering 
the $70 million that it deducted from 
1971 profits to cover expected losses. 
even after insurance payments, on its 
Chilean investment. Counting that de- 
duction, the company’s net profits 
dropped from $362 million in 1970 to 
$337 million last year, though operating 
profits before the deduction rose to 
$407 million. 

Monastic Order. Naturally, ITT 
could brush off that blow—but not 
gracefully, To company executives, any 
interruption in net growth, even if it ts 
temporary and local, appears to strike at 
the essence of ITT. Geneen views his 
company not as a collection of plants 
and products, nor even as the manage- 
ment system on which ITT incessantly 
prides itself, but as a mystique. ITT men 
consider themselves an elite corps ded- 
icated to a single cause: operating prof- 
its shall increase every quarter—a goal 
that ITT achieved for 50 consecutive 
quarters through the end of 1971. To 
that cause they are expected to sacrifice. 


*Columnist Joseph Kraft nevertheless insisted last 
week that the Administration genuinely feared 
in the spring of 1971, when the economy and a 
number of overstretched Wall Street brokerage 
houses were in trouble, that an ITT-Hartford 
breakup would have hurt the economy badly 
enough to damage President Nixon's political 
stature. 
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if need be, their outside interests and 
family life. Says one former high exec- 
utive (and there are legions of them): “It 
is a whole way of life to work for ITT, 
like joining a monastic order. That 1s 
part of ITT’s special strength—a feeling 
that you are working for an order and 
not just a mortal company.” 

That mystique reflects the personal 
philosophy of flinty, fast-speaking Har- 
old Geneen, a onetime accountant and 
Raytheon Co. executive vice president, 
who was paid a salary and bonus of 
$812,494 last year. the highest of any 
American chief executive. Like all the 
major conglomerators, he has shaped 
his company in his own image, In put- 
ting together his mergers. he followed 
no special pattern. “You're looking for 
avery masterful idea behind all this,” he 
once told an interviewer, “and there 
isn’t one.” He simply sought companies 
that were well-managed and that would 
not have their potential growth hin- 
dered by Government regulation or an 
inability to wring high sales out of each 
dollar of assets. The business that they 
were in was immaterial. Geneen has 
striven, however, to get a rough balance 
between the company’s investments in 
the U.S. and abroad. Last year 56% of 
net sales came from North American 
Operations, but the greater share of fu- 
ture investments is likely to be made in 
foreign countries, where ITT is not 
hamstrung by antitrust restrictions. 

Head for Figures. Geneen is by far 
the most dedicated of all ITT’s monas- 
tics, an executive who is displeased if 
subordinates are not in their offices to 
take his phone calls long after dinner- 
time. He lives in a world of figures that 
he loves to quote. The chiefs of every 
ITT unit have to draw up a five-year 
plan each year, and prepare monthly re- 

ports detailing accounts receivable, in- 
yentories, capital spending budgets, 
analyses of administrative and market- 
ing expenses, and the like. The reports 
from the European subsidiaries alone 
produce a monthly pile of 28 books, 
each more than one inch thick. Wher- 
ever Geneen goes, the books are sure 


to follow: to his Meshi 
apartment at night, to i 
house near Hyannis a 
Cape Cod over eaa S, 
aboard a chartered ran m 
707 jet to Europe. wira is 
rigged out with an office or 
him. On some oe 
when he enters the lobby 0 
his Park Avenue headquar- 
ters, he is trailed by a man 
pulling a cart piled high 
with boxes that have been 
unloaded from the trunk of 
the limousine in which Ge- 
neen is chauffeured to 


work. Naturally, the boxes 
are crammed with reports. 
Awe-struck ITTers insist 
‘that Geneen not only reads 
the reports but remembers them—all of 
them. One executive recalls Geneen 
asking him at a chance meeting what 
he had done to solve a problem that 
the executive had mentioned in a foot- 
note to a report six months earlier The 
man had forgotten what he had writ- 
ten in the footnote. 

Geneen contends that all the figures 
are necessary in order to prepare prop- 
erly for management meetings, the 
heart of the ITT management system. 
By company count, such meetings 
—which take place in the U.S., Europe, 
South America and Asia—consume 200 
days a year. The big conclaves are the 
monthly gatherings of U.S.-based exec- 
utives in Manhattan, and of U.S. and 
European officials in Brussels, Each 
may last four days, running from 10 
a.m. until midnight or later. They are 
designed to Jet all the facts hang out 
and to identify problems in any sub- 
sidiary before they become critical—or, 
in Geneen’s words, to “avoid surprises 
both pleasant and unpleasant.” 

TIME European Economic Corre- 
spondent Roger Beardwood, the only 
Journalist ever to attend one of the 
meetings, describes the atmosphere as 
„a Cross between a self-criticism session 
in a Soviet factory and question time 
in the British House of Commons.” Se- 
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Quick Action. When running} sine fo 
meetings, Geneen is genial, stra 
ward and witty, though his wit 
mostly of inside jokes. He dema 
mediate, fact-filled answers toh 
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new stock to pay for acquisitions.) But 
in the recent intense re-examination of 
ITT. financial experts are beginning to 
ask some probing questions to which the 
figures disclose no answers. 

One question is how ITT will fare 
after the 62-year-old Geneen retires 
That will happen three years from now, 
unless Geneen exempts himself from a 
general company rule specifying retire- 
ment at 65. There is no clear successor 
Some former ITT executives express 
the heretical thought that the company 
is too big and complex for anyone else 


to manage effectively. Certainly the or- 
ganization contains the potential for 
turning into an unwieldy bureaucracy. 
The system that Geneen has crafted so 
carefully might well’ need someone with 
his extremely rare blend of drive, deci- 
siveness and astonishing capacity to ab- 
sorb figures. 
Even now, 


there is some doubt 


whether the figures that Geneen Is pro- - 


ducing are all that precise as a guide to 
ITT’s profitability. The company s earn- 
ings have benefited enormously from its 
acquisitions, particularly because ITT, 
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ong sought to carve out a distinctive reputa- 
htened, superbly coordinated international 
YF To burnish its image, make friends and influence 
i ie, the company has put together a team of about 60 
art, key yf ned. high-priced specialists in public and Govern- 
me On Bail relations and given them unusual scope to practice 
r downs weir craft They are professional persuaders who try to 
hich ther soo the press. politicians, businessmen and anybody else 
ver withel ato might be useful to the company. Except that it is 
i mewhat larger and has more of a reputation for aggres- 
veness than most, ITT’s public relations department is 


typical of those of many big corporations. 
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esident Jaf apense- 
's largest ej and politicians. Important Government 
wacts are provided with a private 
n runniney pane for business and pleasure junk- 
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o demands te sometimes surprised to be called on 
rs to his foreign cities by ITT personnel, who 
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red a deci OMmodations and find a good restau- 
rtuguesec ant. Though business is often unmen- 
yom forai Hned in all the fun and games, any- 
turned he Me aking advantage of them naturally 
that the fy somes indebted, in various degrees, 
| gatherint WITT, 
ready fee Actucial part of public relations at 
een’ bit Wire onticipating press and television 
quickly Anes about the conglomerate and try- 
a habit? 3 to get the company’s view includ- 
managel! ap helps that many of ITT’s pub- 
plicated <A àre former newsmen. Company flacks often go to 
rdin mobs, attend the weekly lunches of U.S. correspon- 
i opa ations abroad and putin appearances at meet- 
A itp. youtmalistic societies like Sigma Delta Chi. Says 
o cul T fug anington News Director John Horner: “It's good 
fan frequently it’s good for them.” 

ti i u 
endt f iy times ITT’s operatives are too smooth for their 
i ae ay Yale Brozen, a University of Chi- 
Deech lik assailed the Federal Trade Commission 
Tor pups ong the agency's crackdown on decep- 
istered H e and «g dvertising claims to “star-chamber proceed- 
i a One alem Witch hunts.” The speech got wide pub- 
J en isa act not mentioned in the stories was that 
f elic rey Paid consultant to Harshe-Rotman & Druck. 
i Mo idus tiene firm, which arranged for him to speak 
J me Enta] pacon clubs. The firm is employed by ITT 
I tii tone a ing Co., which has been warned by the 
Own its advertising claims of unique nu- 
£in Wonder Bread. 
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ons ttened. Eileen Shanahan, a New York 
Mics reporter in Washington, charges that 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS CHIEF NED GERRITY 


she was repeatedly badgered by company public relations 
men when she was covering ITT’s unsuccessful efforts to 
acquire the American Broadcasting Co. in 1967. She says 
that ITT publicists, including Edward J. (“Ned”) Gerrity 
Jr., the public relations chief, complained to her that her re- 
porting was biased, threatened to call her editors and ques- 
tioned her former employers about her sex life. Gerrity 
denies knowledge of any threats against Mrs. Shanahan 
or of investigations into her background. 

ITT Senior Vice President Gerrity, 48, a onetime 
columnist for the Scranton Times, joined the company 
in 1958, For a publicist, the generally affable Gerrity 
wields unusual clout. He is in charge of all ITT’s ad- 
vertising and public and Government relations and is a 
member of the 12-man managément policy committee, 
headed by Geneen. He confers every day with Geneen, 
travels with him and acts as a sort of 
privy counselor. Geneen will say to 
Gerrity: “Here’s what we've been think- 
ing of doing. How will it sound? What 
can we say?” Last year the conglom- 
erate spent $93 million in advertising, 
public relations, trade shows and ed- 
ucation programs. 


WALTER BENNETT 
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In Washington, public and Govern- 
ment relations staffers—including Dita 
Beard—gather news and help make it. 
For example, a former foreign service 
officer combs the State Department for 
information, and several former mem- 
bers of congressional staff committees 
scout out newsy morsels on legislation. 
Says News Director Horner, who spent 
30 years in journalism, much of it with 
the Washington Star: “We provide an 
early warning system for anything that the corporation 
or its subsidiaries might be interested in.” Vice President 
William R. Merriam, member of an old, socially prom- 
inent Washington family, gives ITT what all its money 
could not buy—an entrée into the city’s inner circle. He 
can open doors to exclusive places like the F Street Club, 
which his aunt helped found. ‘ 

In Europe and Latin America, where much of ITT’s 
business consists of selling communications equipment to 
state-owned telephone systems, the emphasis is on cul- 
tivating government officials. Latin American public. re- 
lations are headed by Harold (“Hal”) Hendrix. a onetime 
Scripps-Howard newsman who won a Pulitzer Prize for 
his disclosure of the Soviet missile buildup in Cuba, and 
has close ties with the Central Intelligence Agency. Col- 
umnist Jack Anderson's revelations of ITT’s involvement 
in Chile’s politics are based on memos written largely by 
Hendrix and Robert Berrellez, a former Associated Press 
reporter who is ITT’s p-r. chief in Buenos Aires. San 

By any measure, ITT’s public relations operation is 
big, experienced, industrious. The most remarkable thing 
is that it could not foresee or prevent the worst public re- 
lations crisis in the company’s history. 
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that they have ma é ear But 
growth rates of about 107% a ye much 
it is impossible to determine ot I it 
of that resulted from changes that 11 t 
made in their accounting systems as 
soon as it took them over. Whenever 
Geneen’s company has faced a choice 
between two accounting methods, it has 
selected the one that enables it to report 
the highest immediate profits. Depreci- 
ation, interest costs, changes in pension 
plans, investment tax credits, foreign ex- 
change losses, to name only a few items 
—all are treated in ways that minimize 
deductions from current profits or max- 
imize additions to them. 

High Risk. ITT has also chosen fre- 
quently to report as operating income 
gains from the sales of assets; a more 
conservative course would be to report 
such gains as nonoperating profit, or ex- 
traordinary income. An example is the 
$36 million that Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance earned last year by selling stocks 
from its investment portfolio. By count- 
ing the $36 million as operating profit, 
ITT inflated the picture of its operating 
success. All together, ITT last year re- 
ported as operating income more than 
$54 million in gains from sales of assets, 
Some expert accountants calculate that 
if ITT chose relatively conservative ac- 
counting procedures (such as, for exam- 
ple, those used by General Electric), its 
internal rate of profit growth might be 
substantially reduced, Slower growth 
would lead to’ a lower price for ITT 
stock—and less Opportunity for making 
acquisitions on favorable terms. 
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f course, the insurance company was 
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Copying v. Copyright 

Well over 600,000 Xerox and oth 
er photocopying machines are currently ; 
humming and clicking off 30 billion 
copies per year in libraries and offices 
throughout the world, U.C.L.A. Law Pro- 
fessor Melville Nimmer has suggested 
that “the day may not be far off when 
no one need purchase books.” But first 
there is an unanswered legal question. 
Does this passion for duplicating vio- 
late the copyright laws? 

The copyright statute itself has not 
been revised since 1909. Nor, surpris- 
ingly. had there ever been any court ac- 
tion on the question—until two months 
ago. Then, in a carefully reasoned opin- 


“Yes, George, it does say, ‘No part of this may be reproduced, 
stored in a retrieval system, or transmitted, in any form or by 
. without prior written permission. 


any means. . 


ion, an official of the U.S. Court of 
Claims ruled that a library that engag- 
es in “wholesale” duplicating of copy- 
righted material must pay a royalty. 
Williams & Wilkins, a publisher of 
medical journals, had complained that 
it should be paid by the U.S. Govern- 
ment for copies of its articles that were 
being duplicated on request by the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine and by the li- 
brary at the National Institutes of 
Health. The Government contended 
that the photocopying amounted to 
“fair use,” since no More than one copy 
was made in response to each request, 
that the copies were made in the in- 


i i h, and that 
terest of furthering research, hat 
nigue was simply a mechanica 
eR the long-accepted 


improvement on x 

practice of hand-copy valeria, 
Claims Commission 
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“is that copyright law should excuse li- 
braries from liability for [this] kind of 
photocopying. That, of course, is a mat- 
ter for Congress, not the courts. to con- 
sider.” Until Congress acts, photocopy- 
ing “poses a real and substantial threat 
to copyright owners’ interests.” 

What Rates? Williams & Wilkins 
conceded the value of photocopying 
—but they want to be compensated for 
it. Though the actual financial details 
were left for a commissioner to deter- 
mine later, NIH estimated that payments 
to just one publisher over a three-month 
test period would have been about $300. 
Since Commissioner Davis’ ruling, the 
publishing firm has offered to accept a 
fee based on the total pages published 
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each year in a given magazine or a fee 
of 5¢ for each page copied. Shah 
The Government refused both deals — 
and moved to take the case to the full 
seven-judge Court of Claims. From 
there it will likely be appealed to the S 
preme Court. Thus at least two yea 
will pass—with almost all libraries co 
tinuing to make copies—before there 
any final answer to what the Americ 
Library Association’s chief counsel 
called “the most significant copyrig! 
litigation of the 20th century.” ; 


Disputing Disney 
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corporation got a permit from the U.S. 
Forest Service to start work on the 
resort. i 
To the wilderness enthusiasts of the 
Sierra Club. the Disney plan was an oul- 
rage. They filed suit to stop It and car- 
ried their fight all the way to the US. 
Supreme Court—only to be faced with 
a blunt legal question: What right did 
the club have to sue? 

Traditionally, a lawsuit claims dam- 
age or injury to the plaintiff. In reject- 
ing the Sierra Club’s action last week, 
Justice Potter Stewart, writing for the 4- 
to-3 majority. observed that the group 
had failed to argue that it or any of ils 
members would be “significantly affect- 
ed.” Instead, they had tried to do “no 
more than vindicate their own value 
preferences.” 

Stewart did find. however. that “aes- 
thetic and environmental well-being. 
like economic well-being, are important 
ingredients of the quality of life” and 
are “deserving of legal protection.” For 
environmentalists. that was an impor- 
tant victory. Stewart went on to drop a 
footnote broadly hinting that if the Si- 
erra Club amended its complaint, it 
might well succeed. Stewart even 
seemed to suggest that it need claim no 
more than that its campers regularly use 
and enjoy the area. 

The dissenting Justices, Blackmun, 
Brennan and Douglas, were even more 
sympathetic to the conservationists: so 
Sierra Club lawyers were only briefly 
dismayed by their technical defeat. The 
problem now is time, and the attorneys 
have already begun planning strategy 
to reactivate the case before any Dis- 
ney workmen start digging in. 


Nobody Here 
But Us Orientals 


When northern Florida’s Flagler 
County was told to integrate its dual 
school system in 1970, the school board 
made a bizarre response. How could 
they comply, asked the board members, 
when no one had ever given them a le- 
gal definition of a Negro? The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
duly moved to fill the bureaucratic gap. 
Negroes. it explained. were “persons 
considered by themselves, by the school 
or by the community to be of African 
or Negro origin.” The same sort of def- 
inition, added HEW, held for Orientals, 
Chicanos and Indians. At that. the Flag- 
ler County school board pronounced all 
its teachers and students Orientals be- 
cause they were so “considered by the 
school.” Thus, only one race attended 
classes in the county. and no discrim- 
ination was possible. 

It took a federal district court ban 
to end the Florida “absurdity.” Said 
Chief Judge John R. Brown, in review- 

ing the case for the Fifth Circuit Court 

_ of Appeals; “This court has seen, heard, 

Lor heard of éverything—everything, 
that is. until today.” 


The Bombing Blues 


U.S. bombing of the Epona 
raat ‘ibution for the North 
paon oren ih ET yoked fresh 
Vietnamese invasion provo Tate 
editorial skirmishing between / minis 
istration critics and supporters. a 
the differences were as sharp as si 
late 60s, hawkish editors and ia 
nists seemed scarcer than before. a 
erally the hawks backed bombing as the 
means to hasten the U.S. pullout from 
Viet Nam, while doves dwelt on the dan- 
gers of deeper involvement 1n the fight- 
ing and confrontation with Moscow. 
~ What was “an exercise in folly and 
futility” to the New York Times seemed 
“a courageous, nonpolitical act” to the 
San Diego Union. The Los Angeles 
Times warned that “B-52s over Hai- 
phong cannot buy victory.” while the 
Arizona Republic said that “bombs 
should continue to fall north of the Red 
River.” The New York Daily News 
praised the re-escalated bombing as “a 
forceful reminder” of U.S. determina- 
tion, but two other papers of the par- 
ent Tribune Co. took a soft- 
er line. The flagship Chica- 
go Tribune simply noted 
with satisfaction that “the 
Communists have taken the 
very action the President 
warned against. He has re- 
acted as he said he would.” 
The afternoon paper, Chi- 
cago Today, raised mildly 
skeptical questions about 
Nixon's tactics. 

Many editors seemed 
worried that an old policy 
might lead to a new entrap- 
ment for the U.S. “The no- 
tion of bombing Hanoi to 
the conference table.” said 
the Minneapolis Tribune. 
“is so old. shopworn and } 
discredited that it would be 
ludicrous if it were not so 
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more ways than the obvious vi- 
ingyones, The New Yorker since its 
“Taiingin 1925 has seemed almost im- 
2 {0 dramatic change. It has had 
jiwo editors in those 47 years, Har- 
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Ross's death in 1951, William 
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EDITOR WILLIAM SHAWN 
Tones of tough liberalism. 


invasion. Richard Goodwin, once a 
Kennedy speechwriter, wrote a denun- 
ciation of Nixons “usurpation” of 
power; Shawn used it as an editorial. 
After that “Notes and Comment,” once 
the fluffy lead-in to each issue, frequent- 
ly became the magazine’s most somber 
instrument. ; 

The change coincided with some of 
the roughest weather The New Yorker 
had ever encountered in the narrow, 
sometimes viciously choppy New York 
publishing pond. Back in 1965, New 
York had run Tom Wolfe’s satiric at- 
tack on Shawn and his magazine. 
Though shallow and unfair, Wolfe's ar- 
ticle generated talk and crystallized the 
notion that The New Yorker had be- 
come musty and irrelevant. Then, in the 
late ’60s, like other magazines, it began 
experiencing a money crunch. It con- 
tinued to be profitable, but income 
shrank dramatically. * 

Outsiders naturally assumed that 
Shawn’s response to adversity was new 
politics for The New Yorker—an im- 
pression strengthened by an advertising 
campaign that emphasized the stinging 
prose. But Shawn and his staff insist that 
there was no connection. “Even when 
things were at their worst,” Shawn told 
TIME’s Horace Judson recently, “1 have 
never felt any pressure. | can’t imagine 
what the pressure could have been. I 
did hear murmurings 1n the back- 
ground, people in the advertising com- 
munity who thought we were too se- 
date in our appearance. But we liked 
the way we looked: We always felt 
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that we were in advance in what we 
said.” í 

As Shawn and his writers agree, the 
real reason for The New Yorker's polit- 
ical preoccupation lies in the subtle re- 
lation between them. The New Yorker, 
with hardly any hierarchical structure, 
could be described as a participatory 
dictatorship. Though Shawn shapes the 
magazine each week (“I approve every- 
thing we publish”), only very rarely does 
he initiate a direct assignment or even 
set a deadline. Instead, he chooses from 
what the writers suggest and submit. 

The altered tone and emphasis have 
come “not because of a deliberate or 
calculated change in policy, but simply 
because certain authors—responding to 
the heightened sense of trouble at the 
end of the `60s and since—have become 
interested in saying certain things, and 
we, the editors, are sympathetic.” 

Brief Fantasy. Shawn deals with 
his writers the way he approaches the 
outside world—combining intellectual 
interest and personal detachment. In a 
city where editors think of themselves 
as public figures, Shawn, 64, is so re- 
tiring as to be invisible, a trait to which 
he adds a genuine but rigidly old-fash- 
ioned courtesy. “I’ve known him 20 
years,” says Richard Harris, a staff 
writer, “and we are still Mr. Shawn, 
Mr. Harris.” “Behind Shawn’s manner,” 
adds Richard Goodwin, “is a fantasti- 
cally acute steel mind. I’ve never had ed- 
iting like it. He went over my Cambo- 
dian piece word by word, with me sitting 
by his desk. He has a great instinct for 
bringing out what you are trying to do.” 

Shawn’s own profound disquiet 
about the dangers to mankind evidently 
has early roots. Born in Chicago, he 
dropped out of the University of Mich- 
igan, worked as a newspaper reporter 
in New Mexico, then in 1933 joined The 
New Yorker as a “Talk of the Town” re- 
porter. He was an editor by 1935. The 
only piece he ever signed in the mag- 
azine was a brief and melancholy fan- 
tasy in 1936 titled The Catastrophe, 
which tells how a meteorite neatly oblit- 
erated “all five boroughs of Greater 
New York,” and how the entire notion 
of New York eventually was forgotten. 
Ten years later, as managing editor, he 
persuaded Ross that John Hersey’s ac- 
count of the obliteration of Hiroshima 
was so important that it should take up 
the entire editorial space of one issue. 

The recent changes seem to be 
grounded, paradoxically, in a kind of 
Classical conservatism: “We have de- 
fended certain things that we do believe 
in and cherish,” Shawn says. “We have 
written whenever we thought the de- 
mocracy as we saw it or the constitu- 
tional processes were threatened.” He 
thinks back: “1 remember Rachel Car- 
son, when she was working on Silent 
Spring, just hated having to do it. With 
her kind of love of nature, the sea and 
birds, she felt she was using up the last 
years of her life on something repug- 
nant. Ít is often that way now. You do 
these things out of a feeling of duty.” 
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Eyewitness Mark? 

Wheeler's eyes were shining. “Uts] 
the greatest story of our time, the one 
that will dazzle the entire Christian 
world, the one that will cause a rebirth 
in religion and a revival of faith. The pa- 
pyri that were found—that we now pos- 
sess—are the lost source of the Synop- 
tic Gospels, the so-called Q document, 
a fifth but actually the first and orig- 
inal Gospel—the Gospel According to 


James.” : 
—The Word, by Irving Wallace 


It does not quite happen that way 
in real life, of course. Even in Wallace's 
overblown novel, the “Gospel Accord- 
ing to James” turns out to be a possible 
forgery. But just as the source of the 
Nile was an irresistible magnet for 19th 
century explorers, the sources of the 
four Gospels that relate the life of Je- 
sus remain irresistible lures to 20th cen- 
tury biblical scholars, and every so often 
some patient scriptural sleuth turns up 
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PAPYROLOGIST JOSE OʻCALLAGHAN 
A new set of questions. 


another important piece of evidence. 
Recently, a Roman Catholic scholar ar- 
rived at a finding that could turn out to 
be this century's most important devel- 
opment in New Testament scholarship. 
He has concluded that a hitherto ne- 
glected fragment of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, written within two decades of 
the crucifixion of Christ, is actually a 
passage from the Gospel of Mark. 
Though most liberal scripture schol- 
ars consider Mark the first Gospel 
(TIME, Dec. 27), the earliest extant Gos- 
pel manuscript now known dates from 
» A.D; 135, a full century after Christ's 
death: New Testament scholarship in 
modern times has therefore assumed 
that the Gospels were later compitations 
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legend and at least some phi 
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death. 

A Gospel of Mark t 
fore A.D. 50—and cou 
written as early as ae ae 
a firsthand and possibly < ¢ 5 
report. For the ordinary believer, it 
would mean that the stories of Jesus 
words and actions are more likely to 
be accurate historical descriptions than 
just a core of truth embroidered through 
years of retelling. Jesus’ teachings on 
the indissolubility of marriage (Mark 
10: 9) would, for instance, carry more 
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17-LETTER FRAGMENT (ENLARGED) 


weight if it could be shown that they 

had not been filtered through the prism 

of a Hellenistic church in a Roman set- 

ting. For scholars the finding’ could 
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shown a-desperate man. In Delusions 
he reached the terminal realization that 
or him nothing was going to work 
—nol love or fame, children or friends 
not God himself. The best poems are re- 
ligious. Brought up in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, Berryman left it early, only 
to return in his last years, partly be- 
cause his third wife, Kate, was Cath- 
olic. Instead of consolation he found 
God a heavy burden, Contemplation 
became an obsessive examination of 
conscience 


Vanity! hog-vanity, ape-lust 

slimed half my blue day 
his great commands 

have reached me here—to love my 
enemy 3 

as I love me—which is quite out of 
the question! 

and worse still, to love You with my 
whole mind. . . 


These poems are the more power- 
ful because of their astonishing direct- 
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ness. Berryman had by this point 
mastered the technical problems in pro- 
jecting his tense, lonely, anguished 
voice. As a young man he wrote im- 

eccable poems that sounded just like 

eats. In his 40s he established his own 
sound in the loose series of hundreds 
of “dream songs” in which an alter ego 
named Henry spoke the author's mind 
in slangy. staccato rhythms. Henry ap- 
pears in some of this collection, but Ber- 
ryman had moved away from songs to 


i i S. y 
se final, racked prayers ; 
ue Occasionally. the earlier, more resil- 


fent Berryman still surfaces. There isa 
wonderfu 


? 1 
a hymn to 


ing pal Dylan Thomas, and moments 
of tenderness toward his wife. But the 
dominant tone is cold despair. One of 
the last poems recalls a night spent at 
Critic Richard Blackmur’s house in 
Maine. 


Off the coast was an island, P'tit 
Manaan, 

the bluff from Richard's lawn was 
almost sheer. 

A chill at four o'clock ... 

it occurred to me 

that one night, instead of warm 
pajamas, 

I'd take off all my clothes & cross 
the damp cold lawn & down the 
bluff 

into the terrible water & walk 
forever 

under it out toward the island. 

a Martha Duffy 


A Moveable Fast 


THE NICK ADAMS STORIES 
by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
268 pages. Scribners. $7.95. 


One of the things that Ernest Hem- 
ingway taught a generation of imitators 
was that the way to write good stories 
is to leave things out. Not just the bad 
bits, but good ones, so that what remains 
bears an extraordinary tension. His 
leaving out extended to entire manu- 
scripts, and when he shot himself in 
1961, leaving out the remainder of his 
life, his trunk was full of finished work 
which he had not allowed to be pub- 
lished. Since then his literary executors 
have been busy putting things back in. 
However reverent their motives, what 
they do is mostly mischief. 

The latest example is the addition ~ 
to the familiar Nick Adams stories of 
100 pages of previously unpublished 
fragments. There can be no pretense 
that the fragments are anything but re- 
jects. Judged against the author's other 
work, none are much better than me- 
diocre, and most are worse than that. 
They were written, and then written 
off, at the beginning of Hemingway's 
career. If he had wanted to change his” 
mind about them, he had 30 years o 


Adams stories were written and 
ruthlessly according to the leaving-ou' 
principle. The technique worked. 

may be Hemingway's alter ego, bu 
readers know very little about him. 

is not always clear, in fact, what 
the author feels about him. Import 
stretches are missing from his life. 
those empty spaces are haunted: ti 
resonate. 

That, of course, is what makes Big 
Two-Hearted River one of the best of — 
Hemingway’s stories. What has moved 
Nick to make a fishing trip, alone, i 
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and his kid sister hide in the woods to es- 
cape a couple of improbably Snopesian 
game wardens. (In his Hemingway bi- 
ography Carlos Baker very properly 
deals with the incident in a few para- 
graphs. Apparently Ernest had killed 
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HEMINGWAY IN SUN VALLEY, 1939 
Wastebasket revisited. 


some game out of season, and, consid- 
ering himself to be in hideous trouble, 
spent some time skulking through the 
forest in romantic despair. No one pur- 
sued him.) 

The only passable new work offered 
here is a twelve-page story called Sum- 
mer People..lt contains a fairly explicit 
lovemaking scene, and Hemingway 
may have held it back from publication 
rather than submit to Censorship, But 
he could have published the story af- 
ety oan he chose not to. Pre- 

e thought i 
sun Aaly ght it was not worth 
__ The book does have One justi 
tion. It is a fine excuse to ethene 
Stories again. They are what they were 
Indian Camp is good, but the suicide 
that ends it is phony. The Killers thon h 
much anthologized, is merely moter 
ease OT ess than 200-word 
whic i i 
against the wall of en lan wounded 


; alian ch i 
Superb. So is A Way Your ae re 


So is Big Two-Hearte 


matter. The two brief ski fy 2 
very good: almost no o si 
about skiing. ne Wield 
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FLASH FOR FREEDOM! 
by GEORGE MacDONALD FRASER 
287 pages. Knopf, $6.95 


In this, the third installm 
maculate memoirs, Harry ol 
comes to the United States Flashy 
As usual it is all a terrible Ë 
“Whenever I'm feeling u E misaj flying 
and congratulating myself” (et aT 
bounder glumly remarks, “so heg 
fate trips me headlon me fez 

f Ong, and I find. 
haring for cover with MY guts he 
and Nemesis in full cry after met 

In this case, fate’s banana el 
game of vingi et un with (am 
ers) Benjamin Disraeli. Flashy = 
cipitated through a few more dea 
ters of Victorian history and ing 
series of unspeakable yet plausibk, 
ventures. Among them are a shn 
voyage, a sea battle off New Orlen 
meeting with Abe Lincoln (who gy 
him for a fraud, but not before Fs 
man tosses off a nice line about fat; 
some of the people all of the times 
a brief term of actual enslavement’ 
the time you laboured in the sunas 
you brown up pretty good, | reku 
says the plantation owner. Ther 
Flashy manages a cold-sweat cros 
of the Ohio River on—what else’ 
floes, and demonstrates (again # 
again) his unusual if limited talen 
doubt if there’s a man living whod 
move faster with his pants aroutt! 
ankles than I can”). “pi 

Some credit must go t0 ‘i 
Fraser, whose excellent legitimat 
tory of the Scottish borders, r | 
Bonnets (Knopf), has just bee o 
lished. Equipped- with noihin 
than a few basic history texts an íl 
for turpitude, Fraser now aris $ 
parlaying the fictional reco somet 
his imaginary character mai m 
closely resembling a perp? haves" 
novel. Of course it helps t0 up fe 
ter like Harry. Flashman and lét) 
“Bluff, my boy—bluff, shi Ua ntl 
the sake of your neck an a charles 
Old England.” | 
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JAMES PARK SLOAN 
Trigonometry at the net. 


yers, ex-teachers, even ex-psychiatrists 
(who knows?), these gray-stubbled ru- 
ins with burning eyes represent, Sloan 
suggests, “the human psyche driven un- 
derground . . . by a sense of helpless- 
ness in the face of an overwhelming 
body of human knowledge, subtly di- 
vided and incomprehensible to any sin- 
gle man.” They don’t know—they can’t 
know—The Answer, and that knowl- 
edge is killing them. 

Sloan, 27, has taken on an anti-hero 
so refined he is practically a mathemat- 


ical abstract. The author has broken- 


down this problem solver into a human 
being by confronting him with problems 
the higher math cannot solve, 

In the beginning Comrade V. is a 
Case of the scientist as monstrous prig. 
When he played’ goalie on his school 
soccer team, young V. effortlessly 
blocked shots as exercises in trigonom- 
etry. Athis father’s funeral he coolly an- 
alyzed the seating patterns of mourners 
as a bimodal distribution. 
married, he computed the time his wife 
and children were Subtracting from his 
fruitful professional computing—and 
promptly abandoned them. 

Such efficiency soon made V. the 
premier mathematicia 
of L_. He occu 
versity chair. 
competed to giy 


pointed consult ational Bu- 


ysis. What more 
nt? 


he reader confid 
himself in Kafka country 
A iae = Se ; 


ERIS 


After hei 


to stalk long antis 
search of that y 
known to Kafka s 
complexity makes K 
tary stuff. Mixing diar 
reports, and computer x 5 
systematically underm 
account of Comrade vis 
ternative versions: » by of 1 
Is V. really a politi 
being brainwashed by po 
is he a monomaniac whe 
he is a mathematician Hes 
es he is being persecuted? 
haps a gifted psychiatrist 
be a monomaniac who ron i 
mathematician? Ole-pla 
As the author invites the 
turned-around reader th 
possibilities, Sloan's 
seems less Kafka than lon 
ges. He writes dazzling mi ical 
schizophrenia, stoicism, and thet 
the artist in relation to Society a 
own definition of an artists A 
in William Gass’s memorabje Mi 
“to canonize confusion.” n 
Unpredictably clever, obion 
erudite, obstinately elusive aby | 
swering his own questions, Sloan 
be the Comrade V. of novelists: thet 
bearer as dehumanized intellect. By 
is not—quite. As in his first novel Ip 
Games, brilliance is redeemed by; 
guish—evidence that Sloan's pasis} 
not for the labyrinth but for the pea} 
` trapped in it. And to potential sita 
syndrome readers, this makes al 
difference. a Melvin Modis 
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Recent and 
‘Recommended 


The following titles, reviev# 
in TIME when originally publi 
in hard-cover, are being reles 
this spring as paperbacks. 


FICTION i 

The Aberin by Richard Br 
(Pocket. 

The N S ee by Stanley 
Elkin (Pocket beet! 

A Cry INES by Madison t 
(Pocket) colt 

Birds of America by Mary Meot e 

-~ (NAL) 

Love in the Ruins by 
(Dell) eA 

The Bell Jar by Sf 

Ali and Nino by Kurba 


NONFICTION 
The Grandees by 
° Birmingham (Dell ge 
Bury My Heart at Wa 
Dee Brown (Bon Glasse! 
365 Days by Ronald 
(Bantam) 
The Female Eunuc 
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Stephen 
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Getting Back Loge at! A 
Houriet (Avon. porh (BOM 

Our Gang by Philip g ge. 
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Some of the most 
descriptive words in the 
English language have 
attained popular usage 


through TIME.Each week, 


for 25 million people 
around the world, TIME 
finds precisely the right 
words to depict ideas 
and events, quickly and 
vividly; if need be, 
inventing its own. 


INNOVATION 


Nobody says it quite 
like TIME. And because 
TIME contains basically 
the same editorial 
content everywhere, the 
magazine attracts to 
its pages the educated 
elite of 185 countries 
and provides the inter- 
national business com- 
munity with a common 
meeting ground. 

Educated people love 
words. They delight in 
using them to clarify 
and explain, to explore 
questions and search 
for answers, to remove 
doubts and add to knowl- 
edge. What is more, 
this pleasure often 


extends beyond a single 
native language so that, 
increasingly, literate 
people everywhere appre- 
ciate the intricacies 


of English, today’s most 
frequently used medium of 
international communication. 
Some 2,000 companies 
who bought space in 
the worldwide editions 
of TIME last year recog- 
nize that the magazine's 
advertising can be as 
effective as its editorial 
pages in communicating 
ideas and in moving 
readers to action. 


TIME—where ideas 
get response. 


Escalating in Viet Nam 


Sir / President Nixon's resumption of large- 
scale bombing of North Viet Nam is the ap- 
propriate answer to that country’s enhanced 
aggression against South Viet Nam [April 17]. 
That an aggressor army, equipped lavishly with 
the most deadly implements of war, should be 
allowed to ravage its neighbors while its own 
homeland remains exempt from similar treat- 
ment is ridiculous. E 

We should firmly refuse to negotiate at 
this time with that power which deliberately 
provided the aggressor in Indochina with ma- 
tériel. Let the Soviet Union refrain from fu- 
eling strife throughout the world if it is gen- 
uinely desirous of reaching a state of accord 
with the U.S 

EUGENE S. COOPER 

Los Angeles 


Sir / Escalating the war at this time is only 
one more arrogant act on the part of a corrupt 
Administration. 

Thank God the time is near at hand when 
we can show our bullet-happy President the 
power of a ballot. 

(MRS.) LOURENE CRIDDLE 

Bellevue, Wash. 


Sir / Your cover story on Vietnamization with 
its accompanying photographs of death, de- 
struction and sorrow is another painful remind- 
er to a nation that would like to forget a war 
that no Administration will allow us to. They 
say we must extricate ourselves with honor. 
Therefore, it is clear that many more Asian 
lives will have to be sacrificed before this No- 
vember’s election. 

NASH W. SCHOTT 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir / Three cheers for President Nixon for hay- 
ing the political courage to do what he feels is 
right in Viet Nam! I certainly hope the Amer- 
ican people realize the North Vietnamese are 
pulling a cheap political trick. They hope that 
we are gullible enough to elect a presidential 
candidate who pledges total withdrawal, there- 
by leaving South Viet Nam open for imme- 
diate Communist takeover. Wake up, America, 
and stand behind our President. 

VIRGINIA MELHORN WELESKI 

Newark, Del. 


Sir / So, American fighter-bomber crews felt 
that they were doing something really signif- 
icant in the Viet Nam War when the massive 
Communist offensive provided them with an 
actual view of the men they were destroying. 
The real significance lies in the fact that the 
U.S. has yet to come out of its own cloud cov- 
er and realize clearly the human toll we are €x- 
acting in Viet Nam. 

DANIEL E. BIRNEL 

Seattle 


Sir / As an Italian, as a longtime war corre- 
spondent in Viet Nam, as the author of a book 
on the Viet Nam War, I have something to an- 
swer to the sort of judgment made by the un- 
named Rand Corp. analyst who said that the 
South could hold out against the North Viet- 
namese “. . . unless the North Vietnamese are 
all Prussians and the South Vietnamese are all 
Italians.” 

I have to assume that he refers to the 
fact that the Italian soldiers fought with total 
lack of enthusiasm during the second World 
War and particularly in its last phase. Yes, in- 
deed they did. They showed the same lack of en- 
thusiasm that the American soldiers have 
shown in Viet Nam. 

Many times, while following your G.1.s 
in combat, I have had the impression that I 
was secing Italians and not Americans. Do you 
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What It Means To Be Jewish 


; r article hat it 
i ank ME, your article on W 
ir / Thanks to Ti , ye at | 
eae to be Jewish [April 10], my long search 
identity is at an end. EN 
Penia a quasi-religious, nationalistically 
£ i ad 5 A ve K Ss 
oriented, culturally inclined, a anan 
ing Hasidim-admiring, gastronomical, Y1d- 
ki ican Jew. 
dish-speaking American E 
K we say ethnically, bleibt gezunt 
PAUL BOTZMAN 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


Sir / It was very flattering to be included in 
your story on the Jews with a direct quote, but 
when I wrote that it is not membership in a syn- 
agogue that ties a Jew to Judaism, I was not un- 
derrating the Jewish religion. I was making the 
point that it is not membership in a synagogue 
that defines the religious affiliation or origi- 
nates it or exhausts it. Jewish religion and Jew- 
ish peoplehood are inseparable. The synagogue 
is merely one of the agencies of the Jewish com- 
munity. Most Jewish religion is practiced out- 
side of the synagogue, even though the syn- 
agogue is its most conspicuous external form. 

JACOB CHINITZ 

Jerusalem 


Sir / For me, Father Berrigan is Jewish, Kis- 
singer is not. 

SAM WAKS 

Los Angeles 


Sir / Your article on Jews was both interesting 
and informative, but it troubles me that you 
did not mention more about anti-Semitism in 
America today. Every Jew has to deal with 
some form of anti-Semitism almost every day 
of his life. Only a year and a half ago I nearly 
lost my job because of my refusal to work on 
Rosh Hashana, after I had explained in depth 
about the holiday and why I could not work, 

PAULA SWENSON ROSENBERG 

Holyoke, Mass. 


Nay Poisoning 


Sir/In your story on James Keogh’ < 
President Nixon and the Press AT 
you say: “If the press has weakened public con- 
fidence, the best tonic is not to cry ‘Vulture!’ 
but to exert strong, wise leadership that proves 
the naysayers wrong.” Fine, except that any 
Strong, wise leadership will not be fairly re- 
ported by professional naysayers. Do you sup- 
pose my weakened confidence in my Govern 
ment is a sign of nay poisoning? F 

W.O. ENDICOTT 

Fair Oaks, Calif. 


Sir / You say that “st as 

would fend off unfai Tong, wise lea 
ixon by the press. 

what Mr. Nixe. 


ership” 
President 


kind of simple uncomplicat 
HORACE SCHWARTZ 
San Francisco 
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Loopholes for Relief 


Sir/ TIME’s Edwin Warne 
ruthless oversimplification « 
ger in populism [April 17) p! 
scribing the current opuli 
ing tax loopholes as being a 
From the beginning such ies 
part of the tax-rate S 
aono ii as its architects w 
itself, the rate structure js a 
which loopholes offer only nots 
Want to close the loopholes? Lavette , 
It's as ruthlessly simple as thay YT hing 
DAVID MCCUSKEY 1 
Excelsior, Minn, 
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Sir / I realize that Adam 

was indeed “The Playboy 

17]. His'life-style has been k 

for practically all of his 
Yet I find it inconceiva one ca | 


mbarrigey 


do Dr. Martin L. King Jr., Sena 

nedy, President John Kennedy andallofted 

ica’s outstanding leaders who have in SuN 

or another been snatched from us. 
GLORIA JACKSON 


Baltimore 


Teachers in Hamburg 


Sir / Although your article about the däs 
ties of American teachers in Hamburg | 
3] was factual, the story was misleading n$ 
it failed to refer to the many of us who a4 
joying our work and life in Germany. 

As we arrived while the school yarn 
in progress, it was difficult for most of 51) 
immediately absorbed into the ar 
the beginning of the present school ee i 
ruary, I have been teaching 17 hour 
and most of my American colleagus a À 
ing asimilar number of hours a 

Despite the difficulty in beten 
by German teachers, and the in S pofa 
tion in this rigid system, as ents a pe j 
guage problem, I find the stuae 
to work with. 

CLARK L. BAIR 

Hamburg, West Germany 


ing our presence against 
whose “brainchild™ we are 
would naturally like to. 
lapse. In fact, your artic te concel™ 
used to help force a de P rogram: 5 
“complete collapse” of the pr s who" 
spect, you have done those 5 
make a success of this progra 


DALE MUKAVETZ č _/ 
Hamburg, West Germany 
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Kemany people in many parts of 

Nord, I depend on mass trans- 

tion, I ride the subway to and 

Work. I travel by train on busi- 
l P on holidays. 

lucky, because Japan’s public 
iA system is very good. 
aa ave to get better. Like 
e mer heavily populated areas, 


* hee 
re nore subways, more and 
a a long-distance trains. 
 "Sportation engineer at 
a] 
Re that o Ped develop a new 
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vill make subways and 


ol 
teo >, More comfortable and 
Scale cal to run. 
. an thyristor regenerative 
(OL traj Toller, What it does is 
“Sa good: electronically. And 
SH cont idea, Because an elec- 
WS org) Toller can do a lot of 
Mary ones can’t. 


terar; 
ation 
& Transmission Equipment ® Indu 


strial Machinery ® Transporta 


For instance, it lets extra electric- 
ity be returned to the power line for 
other trains to use it. So less elec- 
tricity is wasted. And there's less 
heat built up. 


It’s more reliable than ordinary § 


controllers. And cheaper to service. Mif 


But I think the biggest advantage 
is that it gives the passengers a lot 
smoother ride. i 

Thyristor controllers are already Í 
on the subway line in Tokyo. I think | 
there’ll be more in the future. q 

Like me, there are millions of peo- § 
ple around the world who want safe, | 
dependable, low-cost public trans- 
portation. 


And since that’s what I’m working uy 


for at Hitachi, I’m working for all of 
you. 
Because my work benefits me. 
And I am you. 


HITACHI 
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You're cordially invited to 
dine in the Shang Palace. 

In imperial splendour inspired 
by a 3,736-year old design. 
It’s just one of our four 
exquisitely-styled restaurants, 
Experience luxurious resort 
hotel comfort with us in 520- 
superbly-appointed rooms, 
peerless service, 5 plush bars, 
large swimming pool. 
Convention facilities for 
1,400, rejuvenating Sauna and 
massage facilities, tennis courts, 
croquet and pitch and putt 
golf course in 12% acres of lush 
tropical garden setting. 


Shangri-La hotel 


where life 1s wonderful 


WILLIAM H. ELLIS— 

Vice President/General Manager, 
22, Orange Grove Road, Singapore 10, 
Tel: 373644, Telex: RS.21505 
Cable Address: “SHANGRILA 
SINGAPORE” 

For reservations contact 
Shangri-La Hotel, any 

Western International 

Hotel, TRAVELODGE, 

T.C.1. or Am-Ex 

Space Bank. 


See your travet agent or 


WESTERN INTERNATIONAL HOTELS 
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Omaha 
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ir / I introduced Joey Gallo (and antes 

a thers) to authors like Camus a m 

Shei Į was education pe uae ao : 

Hackett and Je 
prison. Like Joan Hackett S e 


at “something 
believe that “something a] 4 
S in he “read and studied. For lack o 


i “rehabil- 
a better term we called it part of the “reha 
ion” program. i E e. 
A ES Joey was “play-acting 9r ire, 
acting” is a question most of us have r i 
swer for ourselves about eure aes 
i isis, condemnation and soul-searcn- 
nes of crisis, condemna 
a penology, I ask whether we have been 
doing an altogether poor job. 
CHARLES P. KINSELLA 
Buffalo 


Pregnancy Puffs 


Sir / The Pregnancy Puff [April 17] represents 
a threat that chivalry, one of our most glo- 
rious institutions, will finally die. The woman 
who is truly pregnant will be the one who suf- 
fers; when she is forced to stand on a crowded 
bus, then the makers of the Puff will have got- 
ten what they have been asking for. 

ALAN RICH 

Los Angeles 


Sir / May the “funny secret” be aborted in its 
first weeks. 

MARY JANE KARP 

Syracuse 


How Many Mistakes? 


Sir / Personally, I congratulate the California 
social welfare board for its proposal that a wom- 
an who bears a third illegitimate child should 
be required to hand the child over to the state 
[April 10]. You can make a mistake once, even 
twice—but three or more times? Besides, it’s a 
lot better for the child to havea chance for adop- 
tion than to maintain him or her at a subsis- 
tence level on welfare money. The illegitimate 
child is not being attacked—the child is finally 
being given a break 

JUDITH PRATHER 

Cincinnati 


Sir / First it was Surplus chickens: now it is sur- 
plus babies. May I remind the barbarians on 
the California social welfare board that we no 
longer live in the days of Herod the King? 

hy don’t they do something about the 
wayward fathers of illegitimate children? Or 


are they waiting for him who hath i 
not 
to make the first Proposal? aa 


SARA L. SMITH 
Harveys Lake, Pa, 


ANN GEBHARD 
Lansing, Mich, 
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JDEALLY, primary elections can be viewed as national contests in 
microcosm, races that measure and illuminate shifting voter 
sentiment across the country. But primaries, like other political mech- 
anisms, almost never fulfill ideals. Local problems. quirky election 
laws and this year’s long, variable roster of contestants can easily 
warp the reflection of what people really think. Because our busi- 
ness is to report on these attitudes as well as an election’s outcome 
and impact, we introduce this week a new campaign-season feature 
—a report on a TIME Citizens Panel to complement our cover story 
on George McGovern. 

Selected by the social-research firm of Daniel Yankelovich Inc., 
the 200-member panel is a cross section of citizens by geography. 
age, sex, education, employment, income and political affiliation. 
The participants were asked their opinions on such issues as Viet 
Nam, busing, crime, taxes and the economy. Unlike subjects in a typ- 
ical political poll, they were encouraged to re- pavio sasa 
spond thoughtfully and at length. The TIME 
panel members will be interviewed again at lat- 
er stages of the campaign to find out how their 
opinions are being affected by the candidates and 
by current events. Other panels will also be 
formed to broaden the analysis. “This is a new 
kind of technique,” says Yankelovich, “a blend- 
ing of social-research and journalism skills. With- 
out leaning so heavily on numbers, it shows a 
very sharp, clear picture of the mood and feel- 
ing that people have about the issues.” 

The Citizens Panel is just one of the many 
lenses, through which we are observing politics 
this week. Our cover story, written by Keith John- 
son, examines McGovern’s political history and 
reports on why his candidacy has flourished while 
Edmund Muskie’s has wilted. Reportage and 
analysis by TIME staffers are supplemented by 
a second Yankelovich poll. In this one, Penn- 
sylvanians were questioned about their pres- % 
idential preferences as they left the voting booths, DANIEL YANKELOVICH 
but before they knew the election’s outcome. > 

Valuable as they are, surveys and research teams do not yield in- 
timate knowledge of the candidates’ strategy, personality and whims. 
Among the correspondents covering each of the principal aspirants 
was John Austin, who followed McGovern through the hectic last 
days of campaigning in Massachusetts, from an afternoon at the Bos- 
ton Garden to election day in McGovern’s hotel suite. “One aspect 
of McGovern that strikes you,” says Austin, “is his genuine lack of 
pomposity. He is proud and self-confident, but that never shows up 
in his dealings with people. While I was interviewing him on elec- 
tion day, he stopped and inquired if anyone wanted some lunch, 
There were aides around to do it, but McGovern without hesitation 
started taking orders. “A hamburger? How do you want it? Ketch- 


up? Mustard?’ ” 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


Settling In for the 


T first. Hanoi’s offensive was viewed 
by many in Saigon and Washington 
as a desperate move, designed to score 
a few quick “spectaculars’ and win 
some easy headlines. Last week, as the 
Communist drive entered its second 
month, that early optimism had all but 
vanished. In Saigon, the U.S. command 
grimly foresaw “an all-out effort” that 
could run through the monsoon season 
that usually begins later this month 
—possibly on a reduced scale—and then 
be stepped up well before the U.S. elec- 
tions and continue on into the new year. 
Certainly there was no letup in the 
Communist attacks, which by now were 
taking on a grimly familiar pattern. 
Each time the thinly spread South Viet- 
namese forces shifted troops from one 
location to bolster defenses in another, 
a weak spot was exposed—and the 
North Vietnamese pounced. 

Thus, while only half of the twelve 
North Vietnamese divisions in South 
Viet Nam had yet been committed to 
battle, Saigon’s forces were desperately 
defending three perilous fronts: 

AROUND SAIGON. As Communist ar- 
tillery continued to pound the besieged 
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Iwi B-52 bombings 


Chon Thanh 


F Shi 


NVA ; 
INFUTRATION® 01st Reg, Saigon 


Mekong RR 


city of An Loc north of Saigon, other 
enemy forces edged closer to the cap- 
ital itself. Fighting broke out near Cu 
Chi, an ARVN headquarters astride the 
“Saigon corridor” between Cambodia 
and the capital, and enemy troops brief- 
ly occupied the nearby village of Trung 
Lap, only 20:miles from Saigon. At 
week's end, rocket teams were report- 
ed to have slipped into positions north 


and Suth of the tense capital. 


< THE NORTH. The Communists re- 


-a sumed with a vengeance their offensive 


üst below the Demilitarized Zone, 


where South Vietnamese mee fad 
stopped the initial invasion four Tea 
ago. Charging at night and under c : 
that held U.S. and South pcan 

air attacks to a minimum last week, en- 
emy armor and infantry overran pong 
Ha and encircled Quang Tri city. Far- 
ther south, battered ARVN troops were 
driven from long-besieged Firebase 
Bastogne, opening the way for an en- 
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emy drive on Hué, the ancient i i 
y J 2 tim 

capital. A drive on Hué, in turn cote 
pose a direct threat to U.S. troops guard- 
ing an American base at Phu Bai 

_ THE MIDDLE. A drive in the Ç 
Highlands had been forecast a ee 
as last December. 


of Kontum in what Sai i 
tically called a tactical yna a pis. 
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Third Indochina War 


week’s end U.S, advisers ren.. 
the slender garrison at Ko. aning, f 
dering supplies for a re, 
—two days because, as ARO 
“You're never going to 
munition into this place to 
tomatic weapons fire for m 
With some 20,000 Com 
tearing up Binh Dinh Proving 
coast, it seemed likely a) 
munists might try to accomplis 
“spectacular” that Narrowly a 
them in 1965: slicing the count : 
Many ARVN units have rough 
as have the Surprisingly spirited 
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J included at had fought 
re 1954. One by one, 

pl ces fell to the North Viet- 

pr gv oie sses included a string of 
, the ositions on aptly named 
i which looks down on 
None of the ter- 
ts put up much 
w faded as ignobly 
rrison at Tan Canh, 
arters of the trou- 
f the. U.S. advisers 


a ietnami j 
porh Vins ordeal began with a 


; Tillery barrage. At one point, 
of communist fire was coming from 
ehi gerent locations, many of them 
i bases where the North 
if, had captured ARVN’s 105- 
ae vices intact. By night, Tan 
a terrified defenders gaped at an 
ight across the valley, as 

amunist tanks advanced, along with 
ly trucks that boldly kept their 
Hsurned on. “For a while,” said one 
liver, Lieut. Charles Vasquez, “it 
wed like a Los Angeles freeway. All 
Vas the ridge line I could see a glow 
i nthe trucks’ headlights.” A new So- 
awire-guided missile, never before 
ixin Viet Nam, knocked out several 
|; iN tanks at Tan Canh. One missile 
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| Babe, That Was Too Close for Us” 


f W after day, Air Force Captain Thomas Hammons, 

_} | #32, chatted with the U.S. adviser sweating out North 
Vietnamese attacks on the besieged rubber town of An 

«x. But Hammons learned neither his name, rank nor se- 


WOUNDED ARVN SOLDIERS AT AN LOC SCRAMBLING FOR DEPARTING HELICOPTER 
In some places, Vietnamization meant North Vietnamization. 


penetrated the heavily sandbagged tac- 
tical operations center through the air- 
conditioner port, wrecking the commu- 
nications gear inside. Immobilized by 
fear, the South Vietnamese hunkered 
down in their bunkers, refusing even to 
man their 24 artillery pieces. 

Then, out of the early morning fog 
came the ground assault. Headlights 
ablaze, 14 huge T-54 tanks growled 


through one gate, and eight more rolled 
through another. When the North Viet- 
namese infantrymen followed five min- 
utes later, the South Vietnamese were 
already in full flight. One group ran 
straight through their own minefield. 
Others grabbed at the skids of a heli- 
copter that came to pick up the U.S. ad- 
visers; the overloaded chopper stag- 
gered to nearby Dak To, where it was 


certain what would happen. The NVA were firm but po- 
lite. “Do not worry,” they told villagers. “Continue to work 
your fields.” Teen-aged schoolchildren were presented 
with AK-47 rifles and told, “We shall all be liberators.” 
Some soldiers jumped on Honda motorcycles owned by 
townspeople and gaily raced up and down the streets. Oth- 
ers rounded up stray pigs and cattle, and slaughtered them 


for a party to which villagers were invited. i 
In a house-to-house search nearly 600 men were .} 
rounded up. “Many of you have committed crimes against — 
the people,” an NVA officer said. “The police have been 
the biggest offenders. Village leaders have committed the 
second greatest offenses. Government cadres have been | 
the third biggest offenders. The crimes of local soldiers, | 
forced to fight, have been the least grave.” The men, roped 
together, were led off toward the hills. Villagers were told 


that they were being taken away for “re-education.” m: 
5 ) 


Oy feelings about the situation; their conversations were 
n ried on over a radio link between the ground and Ham- 
f fighting} “MS tiny O-2A observation plane and confined to busi- 
- Vietnam} SS Hammons’ job as forward air controller was to hover 
oodied. Lej ik € city, receive ground requests and direct the air ar- 
hat its a i a of F-4s, A-7s, A-37s, A-8s, and Cobra and C-130 

in the pt] Snips dispatched to help the beleaguered garrison. 
eekly SF terp ike napalm south of town, napalm and CBUs [clus- 
se, the w Beir units] in town and hard bombs seven klics north- 
South! iy of town,” the adviser on the ground would order in 
nts, 12M Pini conversation. Or occasionally, after a bombing 
techs aste abe, that was too close for us. Keep your stuff at 
half of ill VA /meters to the east, O.K.?” During one attack on 
g of MI feee tons around An Loc, a Cobra pilot complained 
ertain H His taroe Phantoms running short of fuel were assigned 
pet Meng ‘The man on the ground blew up. “We ain't play- 
| Hig ll Our ah dam game, boy. If you can’t take it, you get 
ack to base until you cool off. You hear me, 
y ammons gauges a day over An Loc hopeful or 
Si hese Voice of his unseen colleague. “When he’s 
Me Worde cots a little bit. When things are hot, he shoots 

Sout without a pause.” 


The fall of Tan Canh last week meant that Kontum 
one of the major Central Highlands cities it was built t 
protect, would soon be under siege. Kontum almost im- — 
mediately took on the appearance of a ghost city. A U.S. i 
pilot flying in could not raise the airport control tower — 
and had to land on his own. The pilot liberated a mo 
torbike from the abandoned airstrip and drove into Ko 
tum through nearly empty streets. “The airport's not 
closed.” said another U.S. officer holding on in his Kon 
tum assignment, 

Sensing that 
000 in normal times) h 
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seco Of the war, trembled when the North Viet | 

tuniga les arrived two weeks ago, neatly dressed in poor man 
a Sand soft hats covered ith leaves and stra to mite 

nilie no Escaped the town explained 17 
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forced to set down. (Six of the advisers 
and four crewmen died when another 


chopper that had come to pick them 


up at Dak To was shot down shortly 


after taking off.) In all, some 600 ARVN 


troops were dead or missing after the 


collapse. Said Captain Richard Cassidy, 
one of five advisers who survived the di- 
saster: “Tan Canh fell because ARVN 
never got off its ass and fought.” The 
word out of Saigon was that the region- 
al commander, flamboyant Lieut. Gen- 
eral Ngo Dzu, had suffered a “heart flut- 
ter,” which seemed to indicate that he 
would be relieved shortly. 


the campaign is 
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south through the mountains and the 
jungles to the front. ; 
; Fhe Communists obviously meant 
to rebuild the broken Viet Cong. shat- 


In the long term, 


The Man Behind the Offensive 


HE man who directs North Viet 

Nam’s unprecedented offensive nev- 
er went to military school or even 
trained formally as a soldier. “The only 
military academy I have been to,” he 
once boasted, “is that of the bush.” By 
now, of course, Hanoi’s Defense Min- 
ister, General Vo Nguyen Giap, is a fig- 
ure of legend. Along with Mao Tse- 
tung. he pioneered the art of modern 


SOVFOTO 


guerrilla warfare. Giap probably stands 
behind only Ho Chi Minh in the his- 
tory of North Viet Nam, where he is 
known quite simply as “the organizer 
of the victory” —meaning the long cam- 
paign that culminated in the triumph 
over the French in 1954. 

At 60, Giap is small (5 ft.), some- 
what corpulent, and possessed of a mind 
that one French acquaintance calls 


“very orderly, logical, Cartesian” and a 
manner that another describes simply 
‘as “eloquent bluntness.” Once again, he 
is trying to organize a victory—one that 


he hopes will retrace the lines that led 
to Dien Bien Phu 18 years ago. As the 
creator of the Viet Minh army in 1941, 
Giap has long been a proponent of a 
kind of warfare that would be a polit- 
ical as well as a military enterprise. The 
merits of Giap’s. 1968 offensive, in 
which 60,000 Communist lives were 
lost, will be debated for years, but for 
Giap himself it may have been enough 
that it set the American withdrawal in 
motion. As early as 1970, when the Nix- 
on withdrawal plan was well under way, 
the North Vietnamese Politburo had be- 
gun to plan what Giap was openly de- 
scribing as a step up to “regular war- 
fare.” The object: annihilation of 
Saigon’s burgeoning military forces. 
a 


The present offensive, as one Pen- 
tagon general says, “has Giap’s stamp 
on it.” Among the trademarks: the skill- 
ful use of ambushes and roadblocks, as- 
saults mounted from unexpected direc- 
tions and the shrewd manipulation of 
farflung battlefields in order to exhaust 
and overextend Saigon’s much more nu- 
merous forces. There is even a Giap 
precedent for the Startling switch from 
a small-arms war to one of missiles and 
tanks. At Dien Bien Phu, Giap’s men 
Opened up with scores of heavy guns 
that they had secreted high up in the 
mountains; in less than two months, the 
guns killed or wounded about half of 
the 13,000-man French garrison. Back 
then, Giap’s surprise weapons—mostly 
American-made howitzers that he had 
obtained from China 
hill piece by piece, re 
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always worked brilliant} inthe, patap? 
offensive. As usual, the Comm Msie 
fighting meticulously prepared en thej 
battles. Only when everythin K heim 
—from tanks to troops to med 
ammunition supplies—do the 
Vietnamese even begin to move, pali 
often, things have gone well: o, 
occasions, the plans have been y 
the unexpected, and the Conn 
have lost valuable opportunities jy: 
early days of the offensive, for 
ple, enemy artillerymen rained 
accurate fire on the South Viet 
army’s fixed bases but fumbled 
when the ARVN began moving. 
Says one American artilleryman: Ta 
hadn't planned for it and weren'té 
ible enough to change.” 

Neither Giap nor his troops 
had. experience in large-scale co 


other problem is momentum, Lat 
into preset plans and dependent u 
prepositioned supplies, the Comm 
are tied to a stop-start pattern. US. 
itary men were startled that e 
munists who overran Tan es 
week stopped. to regroup, we 
could have rolled straight on iad 01, TH 
tum. Giap is “out of his elemen 
he gets to conventiona 

ton.” But Giap only has 10 % if U: 
than the South Vietnamese—@ nels net 
evidence of the offensive so faf: Ping 
z i Mints wg! 
Before he joined Ho Chi! 2 we thea 
olution, Giap was a Hano! sin thi 
er. The son of an impecuniou 

er, Giap studied histor. 
making him the best- 

of the nine-man Politburo: n avid 
chums remember Giap ae hel 
dent of Napoleon, able tO 
tles on a blackboard 
recent years, it seem 
has been etched most 
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ago, when the big U.S. bui a ia Th 
under way, he told LAR 
day that the American a 
cannot win the war, they 


t you with great 

n they ian Vecident” said 

ies r fast week after his re- 

Py our-day mission to 
i Wom 6 e anger had been treat- 
: | w- ter landing at Moscow s 
nyt irport, he was whisked to a 
Wowo of official VIP guest houses 
sn ap Hills. There he was fed cav- 
poeler anything for caviar, and 
(le og” he cracked later), enter- 

i i lms, taken on limousine 

ed W h Moscow, and shown the 
artments in the Kremlin where 

e d Mrs. Nixon will stay 
dent ail Moscow on May 22 

Le nt, he talked with Soviet 
hing ising" chief Leonid Brezhnev for a to- 
e missles (4 hours—longer than any other 
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ABMs (antiballistic mis- 
siles) which each side 
may have in.its nuclear 
arsenal. A preliminary 
agreement will probably 
be signed during Nixon's 
stay in Moscow. In ad- 
dition, the Moscow.com- 
muniqué at the close of 
the summit is expected 
to include a statement of 
intention to freeze the 
number of ICBMs. 

> A visible relax- 
ation of tensions be- 
tween the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union. The Soviets probably will 
settle their old World War II Lend 
Lease debt, an otherwise minor irritant 
that has handicapped trade between the 
two countries because the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank cannot, by law, deal with 
the Russians until the default is cleared 
up. Both sides will now probably sign 
agreements during the presidential vis- 
it providing for improved shipping ar- 
rangements between the two countries 
and for the largest sale of U.S. grain to 
Russia since the cold war began. 

> A conference on European secu- 
rity, which would, in effect, be the peace 
conference that would end World War 
II..Brezhnev hopes to gather represen- 
tatives from the 30 countries of Europe, 
plus the U.S. and Canada in one gigan- 
tic conference, to be held most likely 
in Helsinki. At that time, the Soviets 
would press for recognition of present 
borders in Europe. That would legiti- 
mize Russia’s postwar grab of Polish 
lands, and Poland's seizure of German 
lands. It would also enhance the inter- 
national status of East Germany. 

With that goal in mind, the Soviets 
have been deeply concerned about West 
German Chancellor Willy Brandt's 

blems in persuading Bonn’s Bundes- 
Pi to ratify the 1970 treaties of Mos- 
E and Warsaw (see following story). 
EARE has personally committed his 
prestige to the normalization of irela 
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Whistling in the graveyard. 


tions with West Germany, and his en- 
tire diplomacy toward Western Europe. 
including the convocation of the secu- 
rity conference, hinges on Bonn’s rat- 
ification of the treaties. 

Washington and Moscow have 
agreed not to undertake any action dur- 
ing the next three weeks that could un- 
settle the atmosphere for the summit, 
but West Germany’s possible rejection 
of the treaties or the fall of the Brandt 
government could seriously complicate 
the Nixon-Brezhnev meeting. 


WEST GERMANY 
Stalemate on the Rhine 


West German workers poured out 
of their factories onto the streets in sud- 
den wildcat strikes. In several cities, 
there were spontaneous demonstrations 
by young people in support of Chan- 
cellor Willy Brandt. “Ah, oh, eh./ Willy 
is okay,” they chanted. At other times. 
West Germans huddled round their 
televisions and radios with a rapt at- 
tention that customarily is reserved only 
for championship soccer matches. 

What excited West Germans was 
their country’s worst political crisis in 
more than two decades—one that 
threatened to bring down the 24-year- 
old coalition government of Social 


Democratic Chancellor Willy Brandt. 
The crisis also endangered the Chan- 
cellors Ostpolitik, the innovative for- 
eign policy through which Brandt hopes 
to improve West Germany's relations 
with its Communist neighbors by re- 
nouncing Bonn’s claims to onetime Ger- 
man territories. which were seized by 
Poland and Russia after World War ll. 

Confidence Vote. The crisis began 
building after last week’s state elections 
in Baden-Wiirttemberg. where the op- 
position Christian Democratic Union 
polled an absolute majority of 53.1% 
v. 37.5% for Brandt's Social Democrat- 
ic Party and 8.9% for his coalition part- 
ners, the Free Democrats, Emboldened 
by those results, and heartened by the 
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CHALLENGER RAINER BARZEL 
The crisis could hardly have come 


defection of yet another Free Demo- 
cratic Deputy from the ruling coalition, 
the Christian Democrats decided to try 
to replace Brandt with their own lead- 
er, Rainer Barzel, 47, a tough and cley- 
er political infighter who affects long 
sideburns and flashy suits. 
As the Bundestag began its debate 
on Brandt's request for a record $35 bil- 
lion budget for 1973, the C.D.U. intro- 
duced a “constructive vote” of no con- 
fidence, a parliamentary procedure that 
is unique to West Germany. Mindful 
of the governmental instability during 
the Weimar Republic, the framers of 
West Germany’s postwar constitution 
had provided constructively that a 
Chancellor could only be ousted by a se- 
cret vote that installs a new one. 

Faced with a showdown, the Social 
Democratic leaders decided on an un- 
usual tactic. Fearing defections from 
their own ranks, they ordered their Dep- 
uties to refrain from voting. Thus any- 
one who approached the voting urn 

sfrom the Social Democratic benches 
would be presumed to be a traitor to 
$ rty. However, Vice Chancellor 


he leader of the allied 
allowed his remaining 
articipate in the vot- 
s, seated at a 
and 


Walter Scheel, t 
Free Democrats, 
25 Deputies t0 P a 
25 Dej a 
ing. Eight vote cou 
ae bane table in the Bae a 
sponded by scores of anxiou 
uties, tallied the white ballots. Sai. 
Suddenly. before there was ar y oi 
ficial announcement of the a e 
i ic Deputies ar 
Social Democratic te her 
s be to grab each O 
vote counters began to § aa 
in j as they saw Ir 
in joyous bear hugs ; 
ihe rally sheets that they had won. 
Clanging i wa 
peer DEE President Kai-Uwe 
von Hassel read the final vote: 247 voles 
in favor of Barzel, ten opposed an 
three abstentions. Barzel had failed to 
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CHANCELLOR BRANDT. 
at a worse time. 


muster the 249 votes necessary to un- 
seat the Chancellor. Declared Brandt: 
“The results show that there is no ma- 
jority except the one that elected me 
Chancellor in 1969,” His claim rang 
hollow. the next day when the Bundes- 
tag split 247-247 on a vote Over appro- 
Priations for the Chancellor's Office 
After that, the Bundestag adjourned 
Ton ne eek iin hopes that Brandt 
nd Barzel cou 
a d find a way out of the 
The crisis could 
at a worse time, Ba o Pee 
change of plans, Br 


emocrats 
teagainst 


an old town crier’s bell for at- 


the treaties, and so 


ep, 


might join them, Tie ites k i 
ocrats complain that i hristian 
ardize Germany’s E y 


trea: Y 
unification and A or evel 
to Moscow’s hegemony Matig 
rope. But privately the Che 
ocrats are aw i 
treaties not only would 
Improving ties with the 
would also disappoint “5 
minded Western Ẹ ma 
icans. As one coalition poly 
served: “During the day Puyi 


Deputies fight against the w Cy 
night they pray for their assy 
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sibility for defeat ie direct Tey 
Gia 8 © treaties th 

hristian Democrats moved wh ati 
did to oust Brandt, instead X eni 
until the ratification vote Barzel a 
that as Chancellor he would in a 
gotiations and persuade the Sorat 
include extra clauses to satisfy an 
objections. But Soviet Foreign Mine 
$ ni 
Andrei Gromyko has warned thay 
cow will not change one word.s, 
leaders are also threatening to ext 
West German firms from the Soi 
Union’s joint economic deals if thet 
ties are defeated. 

At week’s end, in a meeting rä 
Brandt and Scheel, Barzel Supe 
that the three parties should agrei 
hold national elections for a new l 
destag. But Brandt and Scheel é 
murred, partly because Scheel’s fa 
Democrats are fearful of new electi 
and partly because the coalition hy 
to replace defecting Free Demo 
with new and loyal Deputies. Tk} 
Brandt flew to West Berlin where 
told a rally of 50,000 cheering West 
liners that despite the crisis, the wë 
ties will be ratified. But Brandt w 


. have to exert some strong leadership 


achieve that goal. Otherwise, ie m 
inative and carefully constructed 5 
eign policy, rig vad 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1970, ane 
ger of running aground on ine 
ities of a domestic power strugé 
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La Dolce Vita? 
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enrollment of 22.000; In orii 
; his spring IS beset by a host 
untly eat its politicians seem un- 
E : with. And now, after en- 
{0 © yovernments since Mussoli- 
ing -afian voters will go to the polls 
|, Ja A week to choose a new 
gain Deputies that promises 
f the same. 
e with Italy is that no one 
rge. While the poli- 
Bicker. the Italian bureaucracy 
ec 1,790,000—does most of 
erning, bul does it badly. Incred- 
bureaucrats have managed not 

615 billion voted by Parlia- 

ublic improvements: some of 

were actually approved ten 

Half of that money is for 

ding roads. schools, hospitals and 

Wing which would also provide 
pi for the unemployed. 

The cumulative effect has brought 
bout a perceptible change in the usu- 
ally sunny-natured Italians. “Their ge- 
nius for adjustment seems to have worn 
a bit thin,” reports TIMES Rome Bu- 
eau Chief Jim Bell. “Their natural 
charming cynicism seems increasingly 
infused with pessimism, and their in- 
born friendliness diluted by increasing 
daily tensions.” 

One recent poll showed that more 
than half of all Italians had no interest 
in next week's elections, and under- 
standably so. Instead of emphasizing re- 
forms and specific programs, politicians 
are bombarding the public with appeals 
tosupport the left, center or right. A car- 
toon in Rome’s weekly L’Espresso sums 
up the voters’ response. It shows a pov- 
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TROUBLED VOTER IN ROME 
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erty-stricken woman in a hut with her 
ragged children, being asked by ; 
lic opinion pollster: = Reso 
namic Centra ANE YO LOGY 
‘Niralism or progress without 
adventurism?” 
nies Cue is not without its iro- 
oer: Gee Ba eee Berlin- 
Bier i p, o all things, law-and- 
strongest CI ARS enterprise. The 
Si istian Democratic Speaker 
Nie te 64, onetime Pre- 
ntly Senate President, 
and the man who engineered the “open- 
ing to the left,” an alliance with the So- 
cialists a decade ago. He has taken to 
attacking youthful demonstrators and 
proclaiming “we must react,” as if to 
show that he is not now afraid to be 
called a reactionary. Fanfani, and lead- 
ers of other Italian parties, are really re- 
acting to the neo-Fascist Movimento 
Sociale Italiano, whose call for law-and- 
order—along with voter disenchant- 
ment with other issues—may well dou- 
ble M.S.I.’s small (24-seat) parliamen- 
tary bloc in next week’s vote. 

The only real question that will be 
decided by the vote is whether the new 
Cabinet coalition will be center left 
—meaning comprised of the Christian 
Democrats, the Social Democrats, the 
Socialists and the Republicans—or cen- 
ter, with a Liberal Party instead of a So- 
cialist component. Conceivably there 
may be no agreement on a coalition at 
all, and perhaps Parliament will be dis- 
solved again, andyet another election 
held. Meantime, wage negotiations for 
5,000,000 workers in 57 industries are 
scheduled before year’s end, raising the 
prospect of another autumn of strikes 
—just like the one that marked the be- 
ginning of Italy’s current economic slide 


in 1969. 


AFRICA 
Death of a Deity 


Contradictions hung from him like 
the charms that once dangled from the 
arms of his chair to ward off evil spir- 
its. From his birth in a mud hut, Kwame 
Nkrumah rose to become President of 
Ghana, an absolute ruler who was 
thought to be immortal by many of his 
subjects. But even at the height of his 

ower, he lived in`fear of his life, be- 
hind heavily guarded walls—calling 
himself Osagyefo (Redeemer). From 
1966 until he died last week of cancer 
at age 62, in a Bucharest sanitarium 
where he had gone for treatment, Nkru- 
mah had lived in exile, still regarded at 
home as part despot, part national hero. 
Above all, he was the prototypical Af- 
rican nationalist and the first leader of 
a British colony to win independence 
for his country after World War Il. 

His methods were devious, ruthless 
and thoroughly effective. Educated in 
Roman Catholic missions and at Penn- 
sylvania’s Lincoln University. Nkru- 
mah settled in London in the 1940s, em- 
braced Communism and developed 
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KWAME NKRUMAH 
Part despot, part hero. 


skills as an orator, agitator and politi- 
cian. By 1947 he was ready to apply | 
his experience to Africa’s Gold Coast, 
then a British colony. There he formed 
his own Convention People’s Party to 
press for independence, and even be- 
fore winning that goal was virtually de- 
ified by the people. Jailed by the Brit- | 
ish for sedition, he controlled his party { 
by messages smuggled out of prison on 
toilet paper, and was granted his free- 
dom after his candidates swept a 1951 
election. Six years later the Gold Coast j 
was accepted into the British Common- f 
wealth as the independent state of 
Ghana. 


In power, Nkrumah’s big obsession ji 


was the Pan-African movement, a 
doomed design to unite Black Africa 


` to fight the white settlers of South Af- 


rica, Mozambique and Rhodesia. At 
home, Nkrumah built roads, schools, 
clinics and a $200 million hydroelectric 


dam—a frenzy of spending that brought i 


his country close to bankruptcy. Gha- 


naians are still trying to evaluate the re- Pii 


sults. “When I personally look around 
and see his impressive developments,” 
said Joshua Attoh-Quarshie, a business 

man who once opposed the dictator so 
strongly that he spent nearly eight years 
in jail without trial under the Preven- 
tive Detention Act, “I begin to wonder 
where Ghana would be now if the so- 


called God-fearing intellectuals had $ ; 


gained power earlier.” 


Nkrumah’s despotic ruling style fi] 


aroused so much resentment that after 
a coup in 1966 he had to flee to Guin- 
ea for asylum. When it became appar- | 
ent last month that he was near death 
after a long bout with cancer, Guinea’s © 
President Sékou Touré pleaded with the 


Ghana government to let the deposed fi 


leader come home to die. Most senti- 
mental Ghanaians seemed willing, but 


the country’s military rulers remained ` 
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I industry, as in ordinary human affairs, some prefer to lead 

Most are content to follow. In the evolution of modern 
mmunications and computer technology, the leadership role 
has increasingly been assigned to a few giant corporations, pos- 


~ sessing enormous financial and technica! resources: 


Fujitsu Limited is an €xception,. and an important one. By 
continuous ‘and extensive research in many areas of electronics, 
data-processing, telephone Systems, industrial contro! techniques, 


etc., Fujitsu has made Significant contributions to technical 
Progress. è à 
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sential components ensures a degree of 
€ reliability, that is unsurpassed. , 
ntributing to a better world today- 
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ith cherry blossoms, spring 
an annual labor offen- 
conducted with all the stylized rit- 
of a tea ceremony. Unions make 
psibly high demands; management 
sers with an unrealistically low of- 
-and just before a strike is called, 
iio sides meet somewhere more or 
sin the middle. But this year, with 
economy still muddling along in a 
tsion, management let it be known 
witwas in no mood for bargaining 
=, while labor demanded even 
s¢than the usual raise as.a reward 
pst years of hard work. Instead of 
ting a large. manufacturer as their 
kerget, the unions decided to shut 
lan the privately owned commuter- 
portation industry. 
The result last week was brief but 
fay total chaos. The strike lasted only 
Saday, but during that time Japan’s 
ps airlines, half of all taxicabs 
Bt railways all shuddered to a 
“iyzed standstill. Instead of resign- 
itemselves to an unexpected hol- 
Bae iking Japanese workers 
kieno oe as a challenge to 
[ty any an Set out to reach their 
[tatic jams at possible, Monumen- 
Pnent-own d retched for miles. Gov- 
Pearly Sains still ran, but only 
Rn sometimes arrived at 
‘Jaa S tion with their windows 
hah o 0 Passenger pressure. In the 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Censoring the Summit 


bought sect government last March 
American netwo 1G e ape rom 
NE Tks in order to study 
DT rage of Richard Nixon’s visit 
o Feking—and apparently did not like 
the view. According to a Soviet tele- 
vision Official, the spectacle of Nixon 
and his Peking hosts at banquets and 
ballet performances looked “distaste- 
ful” to Moscow. Now in an apparent ef- 
fort to upgrade the taste of summitry 
the Soviets intend to limit the U.S. press 
to a contingent of about 100 journal- 
ists and severely curb TV coverage. 

In Moscow last week, a group of 
U.S. network executives learned that 
they faced tight restrictions on what 
they can cover and how. The Soviets in- 
tend to use Russian crews and equip- 
ment for all live shots and to exclude 
any glimpses of Pat Nixon’s activities. 
Only three weeks before the first Soviet- 
American summit since Glassboro in 
1967, the networks had not even ob- 
tained permission to bring their own 
crews to film the visit for later broad- 
cast. Even if such permission is granted, 
the indications were that film coverage 
would be restricted to the ceremonies of 
Nixon’s arrival and departure. 


Los Caballeros 


The Cuban army, with some 80,000 
men, is one of the largest and best- 
equipped in Latin America, as Premier 
Fidel Castro noted earlier this year in 
commemorating the 15th anniversary 
of the Revolutionary Armed Forces. 
“Never have our people had such a mass 
of fighters, such a quantity of cadres as 
those we now have,” he said. What Fidel 
did not say was that the Russians had 
told him that the cost of keeping so 
many in uniform was an unnecessary 
burden on the economy and also pre- 
vented young men from pursuing Ca- 
reers in industry and agriculture. 

Since then, Fidel has evidently be- 
gun cutting back the army—and coin- 
cidentally there has been a strange rash 
of burglaries of foreign embassies. The 
feeling in the diplomatic community is 
that the burglaries are the work of ex- 
soldiers who resent the loss of their spe- 
cial perks—apartments, clothes and 
consumer goods—and seek to make up 
for the loss at the expense of well- 

d foreign embassies. 

TO one SA, the French am- 
bassador and his wife chanced upon 
iers with an army iruek pot 
i e home of the French consul, an 

DEA AN up by the looters. The fol- 
lowing morning the Foreign Ministry 
made apologies and returned the con- 
sul’s belongings: Burglaries have also 
occurred at homes of Italian, Canadian, 
Polish and Bulgarian diplomats. One ex- 

i aballeros de la noche: 
ception of the ca T 
the Russian embassy. wis eh apa 
pens to be the most heavily guarded. 
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Style for the People 


Ever since the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution of 1966-69. Chi- 
na’s Communist Party zealots have dis- 
couraged any variety in clothing as a 
sign of unproletarian vanity. The In 
look was gray or blue coats and trou- 
sers for both men and women, and hair 
was cropped short. 

Now styles are changing. Women 
and girls have begun to wear bright 
blouses again, and Western visitors have 
even seen them in tartan patterns in 
Shanghai. Peking has also given official 
approval to greater variety in food, hair 
styles, literature and art. 

The new policy was formally an- 
nounced first in People’s Daily and then 
followed up with a series of articles in 
the April issue of Red Flag, the party. 
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BUYING CLOTHES IN SHANGHAI STORE 
Farewell to conformity. 


theoretical journal. “With the continu- 
ing development of industrial and ag- 
ricultural production and the gradual 
rise in the people's spending level.” said 
the Daily, “the service trades must in- 
crease the variety of food” and begin 
production of “stylish clothes that are 
simple and elegant.” Even photogra- 
phers were urged to “adopt various art 
forms in taking photographs. Peking 
is also carrying its stress on variety into 
the arts on the principle of Mao Tse- 
tung’s famous maxim: “Let a hundred 
flowers bloom, let a hundred schools of 
thought contend.” Wuhan radio än- 
nounced that 100 “experimental works 
of creative art” were performed at the 
Hupei Arts Festival last month, includ- 
ing Peking opera, Han opera, Chu 
opera, ballet, theatrical plays and 
mountain songs. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
Humphrey? Go Fish 


“All right, gents, lets see some 
cards.” 
~ “Lookin’ good. I’ve got Pat Nixon 
hawking pie, Jane of Arc Fonda on the 
battlements and Martha Mitchell on the 
phone.” j 
“Read ’em and weep. Richard Nix- 
on in an ermine robe, Strom Thurmond 
in a Confederate flag and Lyndon John- 
son serving rockets at a barbecue.” 
Such are the hands drawn at a new 
game of satirical poker played with 
“Politicards.” The idea was concocted 
by a Los Angeles copywriter-artist 
team, Lee Livingston and Peter Green, 
who turned a standard deck into a rif- 
fle of 54 political caricatures (including 
the two obvious jokers, William F. 
Buckley Jr. and Norman Mailer). All 
the black cards are Republicans, the 
reds Democrats. Deuce of spades is Lit- 
tle David Eisenhower in a sailor suit, 
clutching a toy boat. Tricia Nixon Cox, 
the four of spades, is a Playboy Bunny. 
. Eugene McCarthy, the three of hearts, 
is Hamlet meditating upon a skull. A 
constabulary George Wallace is rated 
the jack of diamonds. The cards have 
been popular enough to go into their 
third edition, but they obviously need 
some updating. One of the present kings 
is Edmund Muskie. 


Lincoln’s Raiders 


Consumer concern is filtering down 
ranks. A fifth grader at Lincoln School 
in Euclid, Ohio, ten-year-old Billy Han- 
lon, blew 35¢ of his allowance on an 
eight-ounce package of Nestlé’s Quik, 
When he got home, he discovered that 
his mother had purchased two pounds 
for 79¢. Nader-sharp, Billy calculated 
and concluded: “Oh-oh, I shouldn't 
have bought that.” 


This precocious consumerism be- 


gan after a group of Lincoln School 
teachers decided to make the curricu- 
Jum more, well, relevant by starting les- 
sons in comparative shopping. They 
found that the children caught on quick- 
ly. Now Lincoln has a newspaper called 
the Nader News, which features sulfu- 
rous exposés like the tale about the 
school store, where Mrs. Betty Davis 
tried to beat Susan Davidson out of a 
penny on her purchase of a paste brush. 
(Susan won.) 

ven outside companies have been 
caught out by Lincoln’s Raiders. Best 
Foods received a letter from Sixth 


_ Grader Brian Houser noting that “on 


UNITED STATES | 


the label of a jar of Skippy Cae 
mixed nuts | noticed that cas ears 
listed first. But I found more pe: Ta 
Our committee believes that you s h e 
correct the label.” (The company iS 
plied that Brian's jar was a poor a 
resentative of this line” and enclose i 
coupon for another.) Next, some aut y 
companies may have to recall their Eu- 
clid shipments because their product 
does not maintain the proper heft for 
Saturday-matinee chucking at the kid 
in the second row. 


De Minimis 
Non Curat Lex 


A traditional byword of American 
bluestockingism is “banned in Boston.” 
And when it comes to obscenity Elijah 
Adlow, chief justice of the Boston Mu- 
nicipal Court, is something of a hard- 
nose. Yet last week he lodged a rather 
curious protest against lewdness: he dis- 
missed the case against a stripper who 
got carried away. 

It seems that Lusia Ferrus, an at- 
traction at Boston’s Normandy Lounge, 
neglected to stop at the required pas- 
ties and G string. She was promptly 
busted. Noting the salacious slaverings 
in X-rated movies the police are con- 
Stantly shutting down, Adlow let Lusia 
go. Said the judge: “This was my per- 
sonal protest against the protection 
given by the higher courts to X-rated 
movies and shows. What this girl was 
doing at least has redeeming social val- 
ue. It keeps her off welfare.” 
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ce Talks Again in Paris 


ROL the Americans (see 

Faced with that grim ithe 
on went on TV to talk tough. “All nia 
we have risked and all that we have 
gained over the years now hangs in the 
balance,” he said. “We will not be de- 
feated and we will never surrender our 
friends to Communist aggression.” He 
repeated the familiar threat that “a 
bloodbath would follow if North Viet 
Nam took over in Saigon. He reiterat- 
ed a theme employed by every Admin- 
istration that has been involved in the 
war: “If one country armed with the 
most modern weapons can invade an- 
other nation and succeed in conquering 
it, other countries will be encouraged 
to do the same thing.” But he care- 
fully pinned all the prognostications 
that the South Vietnamese would hold 
in the present crisis on the evalua- 
tion of his commander on the scene, 
General Creighton Abrams. 

Right or wrong, the 
words have been played so 
many times over for a war- 
weary American public that 
they seemed emptied of 
meaning, a kind of litany of 
the Viet Nam nightmare. But 
at the same time, Nixon said 
that he would continue to 
withdraw troops from South 
Viet Nam, though at a slow- 
er rate. In the next two 
months, 20,000 will go. Nix- 
on also announced that he 
was resuming the Paris peace 
talks, “not simply in order to 
hear more empty propagan- 
da and bombast from the 
North Vietnamese, but to 
get on with the constructive 
business of making peace.” 
He expected progress to be 
made “through all available 
channels.” 

The President was appar- 
ently responding to Soviet Party Boss 
Leonid Brezhnev’s offer to Henry Kis- 
singer. The Kissinger mission had been 
conducted with the usual successful se- 
crecy. Like a contemporary Scarlet 
Pimpernel, the unpredictable foreign 
policy adviser had casually sauntered 
into a Georgetown salon one evening as 
if he did not have a care in the world. 
When the party was Over, he jumped 
into a limousine and was driven to An- 
drews Air Force Base, where he took off 
for Moscow. Lodged in a spacious villa 

. with an expansive view of the Moscow 
River and the city beyond, Pones 
spent parts of three days with Brez aoe 

Precisely what the two men apice 
but evidently it was 
ge the White House 
h-level secret talks and 
bing Hanoi and Haji- 
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phong for a time. But not enough to dis- 
courage Moscow from doubling arms 
shipments through Haiphong. 

One negotiating possibility is that 
the North Vietnamese will accept an of- 
fer made earlier by the President and re- 
jected by them: the withdrawal of all 
U.S. forces by a fixed date in return for 
a cease-fire and the release of prisoners 
of war. Now that the North has occu- 
pied parts of the South, it has picked up 
more bargaining chips and may be will- 
ing to settle for a cease-fire—a prospect 
that the Administration views with 
some anxiety. Kissinger has been led by 
the Russians to expect, one way or an- 
other, some kind of breakthrough by the 
May 22 Moscow summit. 

Leverage. Meanwhile Nixon must 
keep his eye on his other front, at home. 
So far, domestic criticism has not got 
out of hand. In his speech, he warned 
that the. Communists might try to win 
their victory by persuading Congress or 
the public of the futility of the war. This 
was also a familiar plea—perhaps caléu- 
lated to blunt criticism—but it seems to 
be effective. One of the Senate’s formi- 
dable doves, Senator George Aiken, 
even counseled Nixon critics “not to en- 
courage this war to go on, not to take the 
side of the enemy.” 

Yet time is surely running out in 
Viet Nam. Nixon’s Vietnamization pol- 
icy must be one of the most complicat- 
ed balancing acts in the history of diplo- 
macy. Never in the annals of modern 
warfare has a nation tried to win a war 
—or at least stave off defeat—while 
withdrawing its troops from battle. The 
President has apparently shown more 
confidence in public than he has in pri- 
vate. Another batch of classified docu- 
ments leaked to the press last week re- 
veals that the CIA, the State Department 
and the Pentagon all cast serious doubt 
on current policies back in 1969. In a 
forthcoming book, Catch the Falling 
Flag, Richard Whalen, a former Nixon 
speechwriter, asserted that Nixon had 
had deeper misgivings about the war 
than most people knew. After learning 
of a pessimistic study of the war given 
to L.B.J., Nixon told advisers in March 
1968: “There’s no way to win the war. 
But we can’t say that, of course. In fact, 
we have to say the opposite just to keep 
some degree of bargaining leverage.” 

The White House still thinks it has 
sufficient leverage: Kissinger believes 
that the North Vietnamese offensive is 
the prelude to serious negotiations that 
will finally bring the war to a mutually 
acceptable conclusion, though what 
that may consist of is as obscure as ever. 
There is little evidence that the Commu- 
nists feel any urgency to accept what 
they have turned down before. It would 
obviously be in the interests of the 
North Vietnamese to make such a hash 
of the President's policies on the battle- 
field that he would be defeated for re- 
election and replaced by a dovish Dem- 
ocrat. The initiative at the moment, as 
so often in the long war, still rests with 
the North Vietnamese. 
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the Democratic pres 
tion, all bets were off. On the morrow 


sachusetts and Pennsylvania 
oni Moa st week, it was a new race. 
In Pennsylvania, Hubert Humphrey 
won the first state primary of his.ca- 
reer. George McGovern swept to a lop- 
sided victory in Massachusetts and fin- 
ished close behind George Wallace in 
Pennsylvania, where Edmund Muskie 
ended up an embarrassing fourth—and 
quite literally out of the money. As the 
candidates went into Ohio and Indiana 
this week, the committed delegate count 
stood: McGovern, 231+; Muskie, 1244; 
Wallace, 77; Humphrey, 76; Shirley 
Chisholm, 5; Wilbur Mills, 1. A Who's 
Where of the principal candidates: 
MUSKIE took himself out of active 
contention with considerable dignity. 
The fault, he said, was that he had 
spread himself too thin, entering every 
primary, draining his resources. But he 
had also seemed fuzzy on the issues as 


primaries la 


he tried to be a consensus candidate, 


and he was disorganized and indecisive. 
Most important of all, perhaps, was that 
the unpredictable 1972 electorate was 
unmoved, even dissuaded, by Muskie’s 
reliance on the endorsements and the 
organizations of the regular politicians. 
So, he said, he would no longer run, but 
would remain available if a deadlocked 
convention wanted him. 

HUMPHREY may well benefit more 
than McGovern from Muskie’s abdica- 
tion, since they were both fighting for 
what Humphrey likes to call “the vital 
progressive center” of the Democratic 
Party—including- organized labor and 
the border South. A TIME/Yankeloyich 
Survey of Pennsylvania voters, inter- 
viewed as they left the polls, found that 
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KENNEDY ADDRESSING U.A.W. IN ATLANTIC CITY 


Wallace’s supporters, and finally did not 
vote that November. McGovern told his 
recent biographer, Robert Sam Anson: 
“T felt then, as I do now, that U.S. for- 
eign policy was needlessly exacerbating 
tensions with the Soviet Union and that 
we were wrong in our support of 
Chiang, the French in Indochina and 
Bao Dai. I liked what Wallace had to 
say about foreign policy. I still think he 
was essentially right.” 

McGovern’s fling with Henry Wal- 
lace came to hurt him when he entered 
politics, which he did after a six-year 
stint as a political science professor at 
Dakota Wesleyan. First he took on a 
seemingly hopeless job as the only full- 
time Democratic Party organizer in 
South Dakota; at that time, no Dem- 
ocrat held statewide office, and the party 
had. only two of the 110 seats in 
the state legislature. McGovern once 
walked into a general store and an- 
nounced to the proprietor that he 
understood that he was talking to the 
county chairman. The owner hushed 
McGovern quickly: “Id be out of busi- 
ness if my customers knew.” But Mc- 
Govern’s methodical persistence built 
the state organization to the point where 
he could run successfully for two terms 
in Congress (1957-61) despite remind- 
ers of his Wallaceite past. à 

He failed to unseat Republican Sen- 
ator Karl Mundt in 1960 partly because 
he openly backed Roman Catholic John 
Kennedy in heavily Protestant South 
Dakota.: McGovern’s reward for that 
support was the directorship of Food 
for Peace early in the Kennedy Admin- 
istration; he made it to the Senate on 
his second try in 1962. As a freshman 
Senator, he spoke out against the Viet 
Nam War. He was the first of a lonely 
flock of Senate doves that soon includ- 
ed Frank Church. of Idaho, Ernest 


Gruening of Alaska and Wayne Morse 


: on. McGovern's opposition to 
parE strained his friendship with his 
Chevy Chase neighbor, Humphrey, aha 
had been his political mentor when he 
first came to Washington. 


However, it attracted the man who 
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first put the presidential bug in McGov- 
ern’s ear. Allard Lowenstein, the youth- 
ful antiwar Democrat who was looking 
for a “symbolic” candidate. to run 
against Lyndon Johnson in the 1968 pri- 
maries, approached McGovern at Rob- 
ert Kennedy’s suggestion. McGovern 
was intrigued; his backers at home were 
incredulous. In Sioux Falls, Lowenstein 
bearded Peder Ecker, later Democratic 
State chairman, who quickly got on the 
phone to Bill Dougherty, now Lieuten- 
ant Governor. Said Ecker: “Billy, 
youve got to get over here. There’s 
some Jewish guy here from New York 
Saying that he’s going to make George 
McGovern President.” : 
McGovern turned Lowenstein 
down, with misgivings. He was up for 
re-election to the Senate in 1968, and 
he decided that keeping his Senate seat 
was more important to the antiwar 
cause than a hopeless fling at the pres- 
idency. Following McGovern’s advice, 
Lowenstein turned to Eugene McCar- 
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5 accept Mc , 
ai bly i464 delegate votes. Mc- 
Govern joked: “By announcing when 
we did, we at least Jri the pos- 
ibility of peaking early. á 
uate P R Eetion to the Senate in 
1968, McGovern helped write the re- 
forms to open the Democratic Party's 
nominating process to greater partici- 
pation by the rank and file (TIME, Dec. 
6, 1971). Those reforms have helped 
make his candidacy; state and local par- 
ty satraps, never pro-McGovern, now 
have a diminished role in picking the 
1972 nominee. In the Senate, though 
he has taken a major role in trying to 


A Boston Longshoreman Explains McGovern 


The early-form charts on this elec- 
tion would have placed Basil Quirk, 48, 
an Irish Catholic longshoreman from 
South Boston, in the camp of Edmund 
Muskie, the Polish Catholic from 
Maine. Or perhaps Hubert Humphrey, 
who dotes on organized labor. Maybe 
even George Wallace, the sometime 
Horatio of the hardhats. Those charts 
have been proved wrong a number of 
times. Basil Quirk, boxing fan, father 
of five, proud owner of a three-decker 
in one of Boston's most solidly working- 
class areas, is a firm and enthusiastic 
supporter of McGovern. Over a dinner 
of roast beef, baked potatoes, rolls and 
Pastries, Quirk told TIME Correspon- 
dent John Stacks why: 
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WAS a little bit mistaken about Mc- 

Govern. I thought he had just a fol- 
lowing of the kids. But I went to 
hear him speak over at the Lithuanian 
club. He can talk to you on the local 
level. He picks up on things real quick, 
and he doesn’t seem to need a lot of 
counselors blowing in his ear. 

You know these other guys seem 
to forget where they come from. They 
form a kind of political royalty. They 
think they never can get licked. All 
the wise guys and all the smart money 
lined up with Muskie. Now McGovern, 
he’s gone around on a pretty short bank- 
roll. If he can put this thing together, 
who will he owe? Who’d have ever fig- 
ured McGovern? He’s set them all on 
their ear. ; 
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STAFFERS AT WORK IN McGOVERN'S DOWNTOWN MILWAUKEE HEADQUARTERS 


iE A 


At first, irreverence, even downright disbelief. 


a study for the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, Economist Lester Thurow of 
M.I.T. found that the gap between the 
mean annual income of the richest 5% 
of U.S. families and that of the poorest 
5% was $27,605 in’ 1969: it was only 
$17,057 in 1947 (using 1969 dollars). 
Joss. A major goal is to provide em- 
ployment for every able-bodied Amer- 
ican who wants it. Says McGovern: 
“The President could relieve a lot of 
the tension between blacks and‘whites 
if he stopped talking about welfare chis- 
elers and said: ‘Look, everybody who 
wants to work is going to have a job. 
We don’t know quite yet what you'll be 
doing, but you're going to have a 
good job. And the Government Is g0- 
ing to guarantee employment at decent 
wages. ” í 
DEFENSE. To help pay for the jobs 
and other social benefits that he pro- 
poses, McGovern would cut the Pen- 
tagon budget by $32 billion over three 
years. His detailed 56-page plan earns 
good marks for thoroughness even from 
its critics. He would drop many new 
weapon systems, including the Safe- 
guard ABM and the B-1 bomber. He 
would cut the armed forces and civil- 
ian Pentagon employees by nearly 30% 
—chopping U.S. forces in Europe from 
300,000 to 130,000. At the Pentagon, 
the comptroller’s office reviewed Mc: 
Govern’s proposals with deep interest, 
and noted that he failed to include in 
his alternate defense budget some $10 
billion in essential “consumable sup- 
plies” —chiefly fuels and lubricants. 
More broadly, the Brookings Institu- 
tion’s Leslie Gelb, project director of 
the Pentagon papers, says that Soh sees 
with 959 of the McGovern plan but 
has two objections: |) The noaa 
does not come to grips with i S pai 
tical and political problems of putting 


that many people out of work.” and 2) 
allies might well be disconcerted by 
such drastic changes. Again, further ex- 
planations are in order. 

“A vast military colossus,” says Mc- 
Govern, “now capable of blowing up 
the world a hundred times over, is de- 
vouring two out of three of our tax dol- 
lars.’ Hyperbole aside, the tax math- 
ematics are very nearly right. Federal 
revenues for the current fiscal year are 
estimated at $197 billion. Subtract $54 
billion in Social Security receipts and 
$3 billion for the highway and other 
trust funds—none of which is income 
tax revenue—and the total is $140 bil- 
lion. Add to the defense budget of $78 
billion the outlay for veterans’ benefits 
($11 billion) and 80% of the interest 
on the national debt ($16 billion); both, 
arguably, are the continuing cost of past 
wars. That puts the defense total slight- 
ly over $100 billion, which is more than 
McGovern’s two-thirds of $140 billion. 
McGovern is not alone in his caleula- 
tions of the total cost of defense: Ar- 
thur Burns, Chairman of the Fed and 
no fan of McGovern’s, has made a sim- 
ilar analysis (TIME, July 13, 1970). 

AMNESTY. McGovern has urged that 
after the Viet Nam War is over, am- 
nesty be granted to those “who, on the 
grounds of conscience. have refused to 
participate in the Viet Nam tragedy” 
He would not include deserters. 

EDUCATION. He wants to end use of 
the property tax to finance schools, he 
would increase federal aid to elemen- 
tary and secondary schools fivefold. to 
$15 billion. 

BUSING. The McGovern position is 
more liberal than most. and he has 
avoided serious campaigning in Florida 
and will probably avoid it in Michigan, 
where the issue is paramount. He be- 
lieves that busing may be used to 


achieve racial balance as long as It 
harms neither children’s health nor the 
educational system. “Without busing as 
a tool.” he says, “desegregation will 
probably stop dead in its tracks.” n 

HEALTH CARE. McGovern favors “a 
federally funded, guaranteed system of 
comprehensive health insurance for all 
Americans.” 

Should McGovern get the Demo- 
cratic nomination, politicians hostile to 
him argue, such a sweeping program 
could make him the Barry Goldwater 
of 1972: a candidate at the extreme of 
his own party (albeit the other extreme), 
beloved of the more intensely ideolog- 
ical partisans, but so wildly far from 
the national center as to be totally un- 
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> Obviously Presi- 
dent Nixon could give McGovern a 
hard time over his plan to cut defense 
spending; he could argue that McGov- 
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CLIMBING ABOARD ARMY AIR FORCE TRAINER IN TEXAS DURING WORLD WARII 
To the voters, his jut-jawed populism seems fresh and frank. 
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One aspect of the a 
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is McGovern’s unex ecte 
blue-collar workers, His tri 
2l-year-old poll takers, n 
vard who have formed CARN 
vey Research, Inc. (TIME, Ma 
saw the phenomenon taking 
working-class districts of Ma 
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blue-collar congressional distrigi “a 
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you've made a lot of friends heret 
day. Muskie came through last 
and he shook our wrists.’ ” Ina fa 
reminiscent of the Kennedys, ho 
different his style, McGovern has j! 
ated a blue-collar following that mp} 
otherwise go to George Wallace 
box, page 18). 

McGovern has yet to be teste 


electable. Goldwater has not missed the 
point. He ran into Democratic Nation- 
al Chairman Larry O’Brien shortly 
after McGovern’s victory in Wisconsin. 
Goldwater winked and said: “Where 
you fellas headed?” Others are predict- 
ing a rout, if not of Alf Landon pro- 
portions, at least as embarrassing as 
Goldwater’s own in 1964, 

One difference between Goldwater 
in 1964 and McGovern today is that 
McGovern is not widely known, and 
thus not widely recognized as an ultra- 
liberal; if anything, his willingness to 
Speak out against what he calls the “es- 
tablishment center” has Jong been ad- 
mired even where his views are unpop- 
ular, (The “establishment center” is 
McGovern’s confusing phrase for the 
men who he thinks have kept Amer- 
ican society from meeting the needs of 
the 1970s: the leaders of the military-in- 
dustrial complex and the rigid hierar- 
chies of.business and government.) Al- 
lard Lowenstein argues that a pitch for 
making things better can succeed po- 

! itically, even if some of the remedies 
I a3 € severe. Says Lowenstein: “That’s 
| "What Robert Kennedy was doing in 
| pie. and it was working.” McGovern 
f kes his own plain-spoken distinction, 


tionally; he has so far not been su 
ed to the same tough, critical s¢ 
that is all too familiar to Teddy 
nedy, Edmund Muskie and 
Humphrey. He faces a possib! 
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McGovern on the Stump 


riage, the debates go on and they swa 

points of views across the sinter cae 
She thinks their discussions may be 
changing his mind on total amnesty for 
Viet Nam draft evaders, “I feel that 
young men, on being granted amnesty 
should be required to give a couple of 
years’ service to the country, as consci- 
entious objectors are doing. I think they 
would want to make a contribution,” 
she explains. “George is wavering on 
this, and the other day I heard him 
mention my suggestion in answer to a 
question. Maybe I’ve convinced him.” 


Mrs. McGovern says she has sensed 
that voters now look for more from can- 
didates’ wives. “I think the wives want 
to talk more about the issues, and it’s ex- 
pected of them. People ask me about ev- 
erything: my husband’s alternative de- 
fense budget, unemployment, every- 
thing. When | told George about the 
kind of questions I get, he said, ‘I wish 
they’d ask me about the defense budget 
— Pd like to talk more aboutit. =, 


The McGoverns married during 


World War II, while he was learning to 
She followed him 


New York’s Mayor John Lindsay: “He 
is the only populist in history who plays 
squash at the Yale Club.’ 4 

McGovern's campaign manager is 
Gary Hart, 34, a young lawyer from 
Denver with a personality so akin to 
McGovern’s that he ts almost his boss's 
Doppelgänger. Much of the eampaien 
money has come from Max BaSe 
47; Los Angeles-based chairman s e- 
rox’s executive committee, and rom 
Henry Kimelman, 50, a pisin oan 
with interests in the Caribbean who Vy 
been McGovern’s conduit to some otd- 
line Democratic financial backing. 


ELEANOR McGOVERN RELAXING AT HOME IN NORTHWEST WASHINGTON 


from training base to training base until 
he was ordered to Europe. Today they 
live in a $110,000 Japanese-style house 
that overlooks a hillside in northwest 
Washington, D.C. It is an island of se- 
renity for Eleanor, despite the campaign 
chaos. Though she loves the hurly-bur- 
ly of campaigning, she misses the quiet 
Washington evenings, watching winter- 
red sunsets from her living room while 
sipping Darjeeling tea. 

While the McGoverns are cam- 
paigning, their married daughter Ann, 
her husband Wilbur Mead and their 
two-year-old son Tim look after the 
house and the two youngest McGovern 
children, Mary, 16, and Steve, 19, and 


ee 


the family’s massive Newfoundland dog 
Atticus. Another daughter, Terry, 22, 
has taken time out from classes at the 
University of Virginia to join the 
campaign. 

As the campaigning family, togeth- 
er again in Boston on election night, 
heard the news of the Massachusetts av- 
alanche, Terry broke into tears. For the 
first time, she perceived that her father 
really might become President. Eleanor 
was more practical: “There’s not even 
time to savor a victory. We're off the 
next morning to start all over again.” 


And then there are all the kids. Tak- 
ing a lesson from McGovern’s lifelong 
political passion for collecting the 
names of his supporters, they move in 
droves from state to state. classifying 
prospective voters on 3 in. by $ ìn, cards 
as | (committed), 2 (leaning), 3 (ancom- 
mitted) or 4 (definitely not), The effect 
of the army of ants is cumulative, for 
the young organizers learn in one state 
and then apply the experience they have 


gained in the next. MeGovern’s “flying ` ‘ 


squad” of 80-odd volunteers, aged 16 
to 30, worked New Hampshire, Wiscon- 
sin and Massachusetts and then flew off 
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TIME Citizens Panel 


The Sour, Frustrated and Volatile ye 


lege professor in Altadena Gar bf 
shouting bad words at my Tw lye 

ing that someone would ieee DN 
bombing is only delaying the wt st 
this immoral war.” To antin iyi a 
elists, the renewed raids R 
confirmation that Nixon is ae angi 

itary victory, not a swift Windj Ine id 
A minority on the panel co y 
bombing a means to hasten qn 
end. “It has to be done,” conte Eg 
ley Reed of North Andover mss 
panelists are not yet sure ‘iy, a 
gree of U.S. disengagement , 4 
needed to ease their war fru y 
but they indicate that the war rating 
the major campaign issue unless ~i 4) 
moves more decisively to end it M 
during Nixon’s campaign, he prom 
to get us out,” protests Marsha Sink 


election night to Ohio. Other McGovern 
workers have been quietly tilling the 
vineyards in the nonprimary states, 
sneaking up on the courthouse pros to 
capture 7 delegates in Vermont, 8 in 
Idaho, 13 in lowa, 9 in Arizona. 

The capping of all this effort should 
come early next month in California, 
where Campaign Manager Hart plans 
to do what most politicians say is im- 
possible: organize that heterogeneous 
state from the ground up. California is 
so big that the conventional political 

= wisdom dictates campaigning it through 
the media. But McGovern’s operatives 
disagree. By primary time they aim to 
have at least 1,000 out-of-state volun- 
teers working with 25.000 to 50,000 
Californians, organizing the state New 
Hampshire style—except that in the 
case of California that means calling 
in person or by telephone on nearly 
2,000,000 Democratic households. 
Severe Test. The organization is 
impressive and essential, but McGov- 
ern’s ultimate strength may be that his 
jut-jawed, clean-cut prairie populism 


Perhaps not since the Depression 
has the American electorate seemed 
quite so restive and unpredictable. In 
the midst of a spring of startling pri- 
maries, the mood of the voters has often 
been bigger news than anything the can- 
didates have said or done. Clearly, the 
public’s shifting predilections, opinions 
and prejudices are not only changing 
the nature of the election but also steer- 
ing the U.S. toward what may be acru- 
cial intersection of its history. 

To monitor the changeable voter 
mood this election year, TIME has com- 
missioned Daniel Yankelovich Inc. to 
select and periodically interview mem- 
bers of a TIME Citizens Panel. The panel 
consists of 200 citizens chosen at ran- 
dom out of a carefully selected larger 
sample of 2,000 people who are a cross 
section of the national voting-age pop- 
ulation. Here is the first of seven re- 
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has a freshness and frankness that 
matches the mood of an electorate that 
is deeply discontented with business-as- 
usual politics (see box). “Cynicism, all 
over the country, is so widespread,” 
notes a ranking Democratic Party 
worker. “It goes back eight years. I hon- 
estly think the system is being severely 
tested, and McGovern could be just the 
guy who could get elected because he 
talks to the basic issues. McGovern has 
an anti-Establishment image, and that 
has to help in the primaries or in the 
general election against Nixon.” 

Says a machine precinct worker in 
Philadelphia: “People really don’t like 
Wallace, but they want to give the Es- 
tablishment a kick in the pants.” At the 
moment, Ted Kennedy—the favorite of 
Pennsylvania voters in the TIME/ Yan- 
kelovich survey, and the man most like- 
ly to break a deadlock between Hum- 
phrey and McGovern—remains the 
Democrat who could most effectively 
Capitalize on that sentiment, much as 
his brother tried to do in 1968. But Ken- 
nedy could also put McGovern across 
in a deadlocked convention, and he 
Jeans strongly toward McGovern. Just 
when—or whether—he will endorse 

him remains uncertain, but he believes 
that Ethel’s children, busily campaign- 
ing for McGovern, are making the fam- 
ily sentiments clear. McGovern remains 
less known nationally than his rivals; 
in a sense, his showing in the primaries 
so far is all the more impressive because 
of that. And if he becomes the Dem- 
ocratic nominee he will automatically 
be more widely recognized. He also has 
the sectional weakness shared by most 
left-of-center Democrats: he is wildly 
unpopular in the increasingly Repub- 
lican South. Still, on present form, 


ports on the American mood this elec- 
tion year: 


HE voters of 1972 are in a sour, 

gloomy mood based on multiple frus- 
trations. A majority of them are sick of 
the war in Viet Nam and feel that it is 
going badly. Most voters complain 
about street crimes and fear that all 
kinds of crime are increasing. They are 
angry at what they consider a still-spi- 
raling cost of living and unfair, ever-ris- 
ing taxes, while their income seems to 
be frozen. They regard busing to inte- 
grate schools as foolish. As they search 
for the causes of their malaise, they do 
not necessarily blame President Nixon. 
But they do feel that the Nixon Ad- 
ministration and party leaders lie to 
them.-They do not trust the press, ei- 
ther. The cynicism extends, surprising- 
ly, even to Nixon’s celebrated summitry 
in Peking and his impending trip to 
Moscow. Most find these trips either a 
bore or downright harmful. - 

At least at the moment, the voters 
feel most intensely about the war—an 
issue that only a few months ago seemed 
to have subsided. Ranking a distant sec- 
ond.to Viet Nam are taxes, inflation, 
crime and busing—all rated about 
equally aggravating to voters. Lesser 
but still important concerns are drugs 
and the lack of credibility among po- 
litical leaders. There is a widespread 
feeling that the nation’s millions of “lit- 
tle guys” are repeatedly being victim- 
ized by a relatively few “big guys.” 
Voter comments on all of these issues 
are rarely restrained, often angry. 


_ THE WAR. Some 70% of the - 
elists feel that the war has taken ane 
for the worse, and many fear that US. 
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are paying and trying so hard to 
eends meet, I get mad,” says a Cal- 
‘wna housewife. A retired woman, 
! ittLindo, 67, of Mineola, N.Y., “feels 
ommy f ‘for the little guy—he has to pay al- 
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Bin P hey are too high and they're going 
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Well of Edmonds, Wash. 
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need integrated schools—mixing of the 


races—not separate-but 4 
é -equal schools, 
contends the California professor. 


CRIME. In the eyes of 60% of the 
panelists, crime in their own areas is 
growing Worse, mainly in the form of 
robberies, burglaries and muggings. “I 

gs. 
used to talk to anyone who needed help 
and start conversations with anyone,” 
observes Ida Moreno, a retired woman 
in Brooklyn. “However, many of my 
friends have been attacked and I was 
robbed. Now I’m too afraid of human- 
ity.” The voters have various explana- 
tions for the crime rise. “Moral stan- 
dards are very low,” says Yvonne 
Morris, wife of a blue-collar worker in 
Decatur, Ga. “There’s too much dis- 
content,” argues Rhoda Friedberg, a 
New York City store clerk. “It’s a home 
problem—there is not enough parental 
supervision,” counters Nell B. Coakley 
of Louisville, Ky. Joan Lefkowitz of 
Philadelphia sees other factors: “The 
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courts are lax. They allow criminals to 
walk the streets. Also, drugs are too 
available.” 

Only a minority feel that the Nix- 
on Administration is doing enough to 
curb crime. Some point to the decline 
in crime statistics for the nation’s cap- 
ital and argue that the Nixon policies 
applied there would be helpful if cop- 
ied elsewhere. But the New York con- 
struction worker insists that the Admin- 
istration mostly just talks about crime. 


DRUGS. There is much concern 
about the use of drugs. Many panelists 
see it as a contributing cause of crime; 
others regard it less malignantly as the 
youthful substitute for an earlier gen- 
eration’s “smoking behind the barn.” As 
John Doherty, 73, of Framingham, 
Mass., views it: “Kids are, unsure of 
themselves, grow up too fast and take 
drugs.” John Septak has a more sym- 
pathetic attitude. “We're looking for an 
answer to what life is, and everything 
seems to fail. We have no answers, so 
we look to drugs for an answer. 


MMITRY. Roughly half of the pan- 
eT Nixon's trip to Peking 
‘a mistake, wasteful or unproductive. 
“Nixon took a long trip that didn’t do 
anything,” argues Camelis Gallagher, 
18, of Corpus Christi, Texas. We don't 
know the Chinese well,” says Alice 


we 


Freeman. “I don’t trust them. Nixon 
shouldn't have gone.” An opposing view 
was expressed by Robert Ritter, a Lake 
Charles, La., teacher: “The best thing 
between two nations like China and the 
U.S. is communication, even if it is not 
all that peaceful.” Some panelists feel 
that whatever the U.S. might have 
gained in easing tensions with Commu- 
nist powers was wiped out by the re- 
newal of bombing in North Viet Nam. 
Insists Mary Ann Schueller of Phila- 
delphia: “Since we bombed Hanoi, the 
trip was wasted.” 

The attitude toward Nixon’s im- 
pending trip to Moscow is mostly ho- 
hum. “I. don’t care whether he goes or 
not,” says Dominic Greco, of Dayton. 
“I don’t think it makes a difference, be- 
cause one day Russia is with us and the 
next day they're against us.” 


CREDIBILITY. A majority of the pan- 
el are skeptical about much of what they 
hear from the President, journalists, pol- 


SCHIMLER RICHARDS 


iticians and labor leaders. Many on the 
panel doubt that Nixon has told the 
truth about Viet Nam or that his Ad- 
ministration is believable when it 
contends that large contributions to the 
Republican Party do not influence Gov- 
ernment decisions. They distrust labor 
leaders’ statements about the economy 
and reporters’ comments about the 
news, especially those made on televi- 
sion. They doubt that Governor Wal- 
lace really puts the interests of “the lit- 
tle man” ahead of his own self-interest. 

Moreover, the voters of 1972 dem- 
onstrate a lack of confidence in the way 
U.S. democracy is now functioning. 
They doubt that the Government re- 
flects the views and represents the ìn- 
terests of the majority of Americans. 
They do not believe that the two-party 
system leads to the election of the best 
possible man to the White House. There 
is, however, at least one man they tend 
to trust more than those now in high of- 
fice or running for President. Half the 
panel has confidence in Ralph Nader 
and the charges he levels at Govern- 
ment and business in behalf of consum- 
ers and environmentalists. ` 

Yet the general skepticism has its 
limits. A dominant 75% of the voters 
still believe in a venerable American 
canon. They agree that “it is still pos- 
sible to get ahead if you are willing to 
work hard and stick with it.” : 
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KLEINDIENST AT COMMITTEE HEARING 
Quite a performance. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Clearing Kleindienst 


The longest Senate confirmation 
hearings in history came to an anti- 
climactic end last week. By a seeming- 
ly routine vote of 11 to 4, the Senate 

Judiciary Committee cleared the nom- 

ination of Richard Kleindienst as At- 

torney General for consideration by the 
Senate. 

Thus, after two months of confusing 
and contradictory testimony about the 
Justice Departments motives for set- 
tling antitrust cases against ITT out of 
court, only foùr committee members 
changed their minds about Kleindienst’s 
fitness for office. Democratic Senators 
Edward Kennedy, John Tunney. Birch 
Bayh and Quentin Burdick this time 
voted no. But their Democratic col- 
leagues. Chairman James Eastland, 
Sam Ervin, Philip Hart and Robert 
Byrd stood pat on aye. 

Despite the decisive vote, a bitter 
debate over confirmation is expected on 
the Senate floor, although Kleindienst 
probably will win. The messy affair has 
tainted many of the witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee, leaving a 
number of moderate and liberal Repub- 
Jicans uneasy about voting for confir- 
mation. But the party stakes are high, 
and Democratic opponents do not ex- 
pect enough G.O.P. defections to de- 
feat Kleindienst. 

Amnesia. The committee Demo- 
crats had one last inconclusive shot at 
Kleindienst on the final day of the hear- 
ings. They quizzed him mainly about a 
revelation that Presidential Assistant 
Peter Flanigan made in a letter last 
week to the committee. Flanigan wrote 
that he had discussed the ITT cases with 


WP. Kleindienst privately at least three 


times. Kleindienst had earlier’ denied 
discussing the matter with Flanigan, 


Kleindienst was relaxed and confi- 
dent in his appearance this time—in 
sharp contrast to his nervousness Ha 
first asked about the ITT affair by the 
committee in March. It was quite a per- 
formance for the nation’s chief law en- 
forcement officer. He displayed a high- 
ly elusive memory, repeatedly answer- 
ing with such phrases as “I don't recall 
__. it made no impression on my mem- 
ory... I've got the haziest recollection 

_ it just doesn’t stand out In my 
memory. 


REPUBLICANS 
Miami Beach Bingo 


Even as the Democrats set them- 
selves to the task of selecting a pres- 
idential candidate, the Republicans 
were thrust into the quandary of choos- 
ing a new convention site. Until recent- 
ly, G.O.P. leaders were busily making 
plans for an Aug. 21 convention In San 
Diego. But a massive problem soon 
cropped up in the person of Peter Gra- 
ham, 42, new operator of the San Diego 
International Sports Arena, where the 
convention was to have been held. 

A Vancouver, B.C., businessman 
and archetypal eccentric millionaire. 
Graham took a 45-year lease on the 
sports palace last August. He promptly 
canceled a production of Jesus Christ 
Superstar, a guaranteed drawing card, 
because, he said, he was a “Christian.” 
Last November, on the day he was to 
sign the original $49,000 rental contract 
with Republican organizers, he showed 
up one hour and 20 minutes late. then 
buried his face in his hands and told 
his startled audience, “I just can’t go 
through with it today.” The contract 
was eventually signed and then rene- 
gotiated for $75,000 to provide for an 
additional week that the Republicans 
had requested, ` 


It soon became apparent to the 


G.O.P. that the cost of installing the 
temporary facilities for delegates and 
the press would run close to $1,000,000. 
On top of that, Graham began to insist 
that the G.O.P. invest heavily in per- 
manent structures such as a new ticket 
booth, two permanent television anchor 
booths and a closed-circuit television- 
monitor system. That would have 
brought the total cost of the conven- 
ton to around $1.5 million. Richard L. 
Herman, vice chairman of the party’s 
committee on arrangements, finally 
blew up. Graham refused to budge. As 
he blandly explained last week: “I didn’t 
seek the convention. The Republicans 
are the guide dogs of their own des- 
tiny.” One Administration official pith- 
ily summed up the sentiments of frus- 
trated Republicans: “Graham is an 
absolute nut.” 
With Graham compounding their 
already complex problems, such as lo- 
cal fund raising, hotel Space and the 
shadow of the ITT affair, the Repub- 
licans reluctantly abandoned San 
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Diego, Richard Nixon's « 
and sentimental first choi 
ical alternative seemed i 
Beach, where the Demo 
cus beginning July 10, 
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they thought they were sinc è 
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price. Florida's perturbed gaa 
Reubin Askew met with | 
city leaders last week to 
difficulties. 

They were legion: Many of 
area's senior citizens seemed convi 4 
that radical youths would descend. 
their sunny fastness and murder | 
in their beds. Before the mestine 
iver Bright, president of the a 
Miami Crime Commission, issued 
somewhat shrill statement claimin 
the area faces a grave “crime crisi AMED F! 
Miami Beach is host to back-to-ba¢ f 
tional political conventions. The 
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Governor Askew tried to allay 
fears by assuring the crime commi 
and the Chamber of Commerce 
Miami Beach would receive the full 
operation of the Federal Govern 
—which probably means anything yjital Gu; 
to and including troops in the eventi 
a disturbance. Despite the anxieties 
remained, it is doubtful that Min pari 
Beach will resist the pressures of the! amin 
ministration and the Governor. 


DAVE LOOY 
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BUSINESSMAN PETER GRAHAM 
Quite an eccentric. 
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MS 95 aircraft and 1,625 


ofi National Guard, Ray - 


ON FAMILY’S FARM WHERE IOWA GUARD JET CRASHED 


motor vehicles indefinitely immobilized 
except in the event of a national emer- 
gency. “I am not satisfied,” he said, “that 
what has happened to the Tjernagels 
and the McCarvilles could not happen 
to other lowans.” 

For 24 hours last week, the lowa 
National Guard stood down. Then the 
Air Force gave in. It agreed to pay the 
Tjernagels $75,852 and the McCarvilles 
$52,000 in damages. With that, Ray or- 
dered the planes aloft again. 


CRIME 
The Mobs Maneuver 


While no new bodies have turned 
up, New York's Mafia war, triggered 
by last month’s murder of Mobster Joey 
Gallo (TIME, April 17), is still as hot as 
ever. Federal agents have learned that 
at least eight more Mafiosi have been 
marked for death. The toll might al- 
ready have been higher if a massive raid 
by eight carloads of FBI men and New 
York state troopers last week had not 
temporarily disarmed at least part of 

e gangs. 

ae Ea four members 
of the Joseph Colombo family and the 
girl friend of one of them as they left 
their lavish horse-farm hangout 100 
miles north of Manhattan. The prize 
catch was Alphonse (“Alley Boy ) Per- 
sico, whose brother Carmine (“The 
Snake”) still seems to be directing the 
Colombo war against the Gallos from 
his Atlanta Penitentiary cell. 


On the farm, agents seized an ar- 


senal of a dozen rifles, two shotguns, 


s of rounds of ammunition and 
a fireworks bombs. Raisa the: 
orize that the bombs, which loo a 
sound like hand grenades, vas be 
used to fush the Gallos pu gahe 
Brooklyn stronghold. Then they WO 


CARLO GAMBINO AFTER 1970 ARREST 


be picked off with gunfire as they fled. 

The Colombo arrests gave the Gal- 
los a chance to breathe a bit more easily 
—and perhaps longer. But they know 
that Mafia contracts are out for Joey's 
brother Albert, Joey's bodyguard and 
three other Gallo hoods. The Gallos, in 
turn, are gunning for a top Colombo 
member, a New England gangster al- 
lied with Colombo and Alley Boy. 
Seemingly unworried, Persico quickly 
posted $5,000 bail and flew off to visit 
his brother in Atlanta. 

Open Contract. New York police 
were certain that they were on the trail 
of Joey Gallo’s killer. As they now re- 
construct the assassination, an open 
contract for Gallo’s death had been of- 
fered by the Carlo Gambino family at 
the urging of the Colombos—meaning 
any Mafia member could execute it. 
Gambino, the East's strongest Mafia 
boss, supplied both gangs with guns and 
encouraged the warfare. 

Gallo was sighted at Umbertos 
Clam House in Manhattan’s Little It- 
aly on April 7 by a small-time rack- 
eteer who quickly spread the word. 
Most interested was Carmine (“Sonny 
Pinto”) DeBiase, a soldier in the Mafia 
clan once headed by the late Vito Ge- 
novese. He recruited Phil (“Fat Fungi’) 
Gambino, a distant relative of Carlo’s, 
and two Brooklyn mobsters identified 
so far only as brothers. 

It was DeBiase, authorities believe, 
who walked up to Gallo’s table in the 
clam house. Gallo recognized him and 
cursed, “You son of a bitch,” as DeBi- 
ase began shooting. The Brooklyn 
brothers opened fire from the clam bar 
over the heads of patrons to force every- 
one to duck for cover. DeBiase and the 
brothers fled in the confusion, apparent- 
ly ina car driven by Phil Gambino. 

Investigators are trying to gather 
more evidence before they pick up De- 
Biase. There is, of course, always the 
chance that the Gallos will relieve the 
state of the costs of prosecution by find- 
ing him first. 
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The recent Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinner in Indianapolis brought out some 
fine literary ruffles and flourishes. Sen- 
ator Birch Bayh gave a deft demonstra- 
tion of cliché clustering with his char- 
acterization of “a rubber-stamp candi- 
date chosen by the vested interests in 
a smoke-filled room. Senator Vance 
Hartke offered some introspective meta- 
physics: “What must we seem to the 
deeper inner selves of ourselves?” And 
State Democratic Chairman Gordon St. 
Angelo. when asked if he was trying to 
gel Teddy Kennedy to run for President, 
showed old Mrs. Malaprop a thing or 
two: “I haven't made any ovations to 

him, and he hasn't made any to me.” 

a 
It was all-star week at the U.S. Pa- 
role Board. Yes. said the board, to pa- 
role applications from |) Bobby Baker, 
43, the onetime protégé of Lyndon B. 
Johnson who has served 15 months of a 
one-to-three-year sentence for theft, in- 
come tax evasion and conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government: 2) Dr. Martin 
Sweig, 50. an assistant to former House 
Speaker John W. McCormack who has 
served nine months of a43-month sen- 
tence for perjury. bribery and conspir- 
acy in procuring military discharges: 
3) Anthony De Angelis, 56. who has 
served seven years of a 20-year sentence 
for his $150 million financial swindle 
with nonexistent vegetable oil. No, said 
the board, to the application of Pub- 
lisher Ralph Ginzburg, 42, who has 
served two months of his three-year sen- 
tence for sending pornography through 
the mails in the promotion campaign 
he devised for his publications, notably 
the now defunct Eros. £ 
a 

There is nothing like an infusion of 
royalty to raise money for a good cause. 
Princess Alexandra of Kent, cousin of 


PRINCESS ALEXANDRA & CARY GRANT 


Queen Elizabeth Il, lent her aristocratic 
presence lo a dinner dance at Manhat- 
tans Americana Hotel. and the infu- 
sion was further strengthened by the 
presence of Film Star Cary Grant. The 
result was a happy stamping ground for 
some 1,200 of New York's upward mo- 
bility set and a gratifying take for Va- 


riety Clubs International. which aids ' 


handicapped and needy children. 
a 

One brunette beauty who talks 
tough to cops and gets away with it is 
Empress Farah of Iran. Her country’s po- 
lice are “ill-mannered and inconsider- 
ate.’ she-told them to their collective 
face in a speech at the police academy. 
“They show unnecessary favor to royal 
motorcades and owners of large. lux- 
urious cars.” Later she explained that 
“often when we are passing by, police- 
AMERA PRESS 
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men push people—includin i 
—away in their attempt to e ea 
is no service.” The police brass said that 
the royal remarks would be noted care- 
fully. The police cadets cheered. 
a 

„l am very nervous, but i 
ed,” said Actress Mia rears 
point of making her British stage debut 
in J.M. Barrie’s Mary Rose with a rep- 
ertory troupe in Manchester, Mia’s a 
year-old twin boys will be Staying with 
her, but if Husband Andre Previn wants 
to see the play, he will have to sneak 
into the theater, “I have a horror of a 
one | admire watching me act,” as 
Mia. “L have made him promise not e 
let me know when he comes.” Does this 
presage more footlights in her iia) 
Well ... “I'd love to play Viola in 
Twelfth Night and Strindberg’s Miss J 
lie—and of course I must play Juliet a 
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EARTHA KITT ON A CAPE TOWN BEACH 


A black girl a hit in South Af 
America’s Eartha Kitt, Currently on 10 
there, is a lithe and lively success ily 
apartheid-land. The black singer fror}s 
North, S.C.. is putting up with the Soilki 
African law that segregates her autilisley 
ences because, she says, “Communic 
tion is better than isolation. | wou 
rather take from the affluent whitesanfaiclergi 
make, prices lower for nonwhites ai Doctrii 
leave part of my earnings in this coumj 
try for the education of nonwhites” 

5 

George Wallace and his pretty ile 
Cornelia, make for some lively dome}: 
tic dialogue on the campaign trail, “C 
on over there and get me a pecan pit}: 
said George at a roadside restaurėtii 
and she did. But later, Cornelia evens 
it up when a reporter asked her ifs 
makes political speeches. “No. she Fh urgin 
plied. “and if 1 ever do, I'll make tele And 
for myself—not anybody else. AUN T 
other stop, Cornelia was : 
George’s suits are given tO 
clothing company. Glowering, Y; 
denied wearing free suits. Cornelia 
sisted that he had one on right het 
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It is a lucky coincidence. se rif 
ie Producer Martin Gosch. fe | 
Godfather has burst upon the rl kii si 
going world just ten years a ionin j W 
ciano gasped his last in the De ati 
port. When Lucky suffered cl 
coronary. he and Gosch were p 
a movie of the mobsters te 
that Gosch agreed would NPr 
for ten years. Now the ten et 
and Gosch plans to start sho ihe 
year. “This man was o. |. 
pin, probably one of t 
personalities that eve 
“He designed the rackets: ihat 
gether a modus operand! 3 Gems W 
have stood the president g pad% ' 
Motors in good stead. But 1 
terest in legitimate busines 
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w „ed Methodist Church is a 
met y American success story 
greg. Once a movement that 
sh fire ae ay ua 
U.M. as suf- 
! frontier PTs 000 members in 
s—the biggest of any 
ory. Over a longer 
hool attendance has 
e once-prized for- 
by one-fifth. A re- 
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P found th Abi Mt 
Mistrust church officials 


‘the church's General Conference 
AU which wound up last week, 


ae 


+ & eo F. Gerald Ensley identified 
E s decline of Christian belief” as the 
d much of the Methodist malaise 


IT, 


address, which was endorsed 
195 bishops, said the church con- 
p many “wistful skeptics,” some of 
ath Africq'}ymare clergymen “Probably not for 
illy on toyfeauries has the witness of Christian 
success iele on ultimate questions been so 
inger fromfaiiant and uncertain. The Articles of 
n of Methodist Founder John 
ey, for instance, stated that Jesus 
bodily from the grave. Buta 1965 
showed that only 49% of the Meth- 
siclergy believe this any more. 
Doctrinal Diversity. When the 
odists merged with the smaller, 
re conservative Evangelical United 
renin 1968, the new United Meth- 
Church set up a commission to 
my out what it believes. Commission 
a trail. "Pkiman Albert Outler told the Atlan- 
"| onference that the denomination 
restati dliys “a bewildering spectrum of 
elia ee diversity. Somewhere in the 
ae pa Methodist Church there is some- 
urging every kind of theology still 
he ata few that are dead.” 
illie eR commission’s solution 
Ailes ational creeds—Wes- 
Raihwvithe the E.U.B. Confession 
hing that i explanatory Statements 
tin their i should be interpreted 
‘ments m historical context. The 
Ey aintain that Wesley and 
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Says” ) :B. patri i 
eat ica, PAttiarchs made “doctrinal 
ihe mol Habas Vor tenet and held to 
ter Lucyt kemen. of Christian truth—but 
Naples f lhat nts stop short of specifying 
j his #44 Unnao Was- 
d MS ale i : ; 5 
e dist! tinal a in approving this major 
; oureg ment, the Atlanta del- 
be Hor gy, Most of their energy into 
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aif ing Saal of Methodism’s lab- 
hera eM Of national agencies. 
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l. i Soag Onal issue was a State- 
ost Cr sti the y Tinciples designed to 
jo” Me che ang i, Table Methodist Social 
He Le t Mere SE.U.B. counterpart. Here 
that y k daf me Cut back a relatively lib- 
of O AN Where stn to fairly traditional 
e had Jihar, NE proposed text said 


s Wey at sex jes k 
REE. Mihin a IS “most clearly” favor- 
P Sa atriage, the final version 


marital ssn Wire Cae CoE 
firmed that homose i p OROSA Ge 
i Osexuals are “persons 
of sacred worth,” the conference add- 
ed an amendment specifying that the 
practice of homosexuality remains “in- 
compatible with Christian doctrine.” 
The conference also upheld the tradi- 
tional ban on gambling, but made ab- 
stinence from alcohol a commendable 
personal choice, not a requirement. 
Could the Atlanta delegates have 
done more to revitalize modern Meth- 
odism by liberalizing their social prin- 
ciples as much as their doctrine? A 
forthcoming book bya prominent Unit- 
ed Methodist suggests not. In Why Con- 
servative Churches Are Growing (Har- 
per & Row), Dean Kelley, director for 
civil and religious liberty of the Nation- 
al Council of Churches, argues that re- 
ligions exist essentially to explain the 
meaning of human existence in ultimate 
terms. Successful religious movements, 
he finds, maintain a high profile of un- 
shakable beliefs, exclusiveness, strict 
discipline, zeal, and a distinct code of 
behavior. A classic case was the early 
Methodist movement, which achieved 
social power through fervent piety and 
preaching, and puritanical rules. 
Trouble sets in, writes Kelley, when- 
ever political or other issues supplant 
such stringent concerns. The recent 
mainstream Protestant 
tolerant, ecumenical, relevant—he de- 
scribes as a formula for failure. Once a 
church lapses into such an approach, 
as the United Methodist Church has, 
Kelley maintains that a decline in num- 
bers and influence is inevitable. 


Tidings 

> Topic A- around the Vatican 
these days is whether Pope Paul VI will 
resign when he reaches age 75 on Sept. 
26. In 1966 Paul urged that bishops re- 
tire at 75. Shortly thereafter, he titil- 
lated papal observers with an odd pil- 
grimage to the castle associated with 
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POSED DESIGN FOR NEW 10,000-WON NOTE 
or a faith insulted? 


Pope Celestine V, who quit the papacy 
in 1294 after only five months in office. 
Within the past month, two Rome week- 
lies have primed the speculation. 
L'Espresso ran a poll of Curia opinions 
on whether Paul would step down (65% 
said no), and J/ Mondo suggested wag- 
gishly that an unnamed cardinal was 
making book on the question. There are 
good reasons for Paul’s retirement to 
be doubtful. For one thing, it would tend 
to reduce the office of Christ’s Vicar 
on Earth by giving it a Protestant-style, 
temporal term. For another, what is 
there for a Pope emeritus to do? Cel- 
estine planned to retire to a monastery, 
but his successor imprisoned him in his 
castle until his death. 

> Speculation about retirement 
also surrounds the leader of world An- 
glicanism, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Most of his predecessors have 
held, Pope-like; to their posts until 
death. But the previous archbishop, 
Geoffrey Fisher, resigned in 1961 right 
after one of his great achievements, the 
historic visit to Pope John XXIII. In- 
cumbent Archbishop Michael Ramsey, 
67, is rumored to be considering a sim- 
ilar move if this week’s Anglican Synod 
approves his dream of a merger with 
the Methodists in Great Britain. The 
merger failed once before to achieve the 
necessary 75% approval, however. and 
prospects this time look little better. 

> For more than four years, the 
Bank of Korea has sought a design for 
its forthcoming 10,000-won ($25) note 
that would symbolize Korea’s cultural 
heritage. The bank recently released 
pictures of its choice: an engraving of 
a sitting Buddha on one side and a fa- 
mous Buddhist temple on the other. 
“Discrimination,” howled South Ko- 
rea’s 2.5 million Christians, 2 million 
Confucianists and 1.5 million members 
of splinter sects. The Christians charged 
that the design violated the spirit of a 
law prohibiting a state religion. Most of- 
fended of all, however, were the nation’s 
4 million Buddhists, who consider it an 
insult to link the Buddha to something 
as crass as cash. Last week President 
Chung Hee Park ordered the bank to re- 
design the note. 
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Retardation: Hope and Frustration 


ROM the moment Tracy was born. 

Arthur ‘and Claudia Albertsen of 
Chicago knew something was wrong. 
The doctor kept saying that delivery 
had been normal: nurses, who usually 
bustle cheerfully around a new moth- 
er. were strangely silent. Says the moth- 
er now: “Tracy came into the world not 
fully completed. She is literally missing 
part of her brain. The victim of a chro- 
mosomal abnormality, Tracy suffers 
from what doctors call “profound” 
mental retardation. At 21 months, she 
can neither walk nor feed herself, nor 
say the few words that most children 
her age have begun to utter Her life ex- 
pectancy is short. 

For James and Clara Leonard of 
Sacramento, Calif.. the crushing news 
was years in coming. Their son, Jim- 
my, now 15, seemed normal at birth, 
but then developed slowly. When he en- 
tered kindergarten, teachers urged the 
Leonards to take Jimmy and his young- 
er brother, who was showing the same 
signs of mental dullness, to a hospital 
for evaluation. Doctors who examined 
the boys could find no sure cause for 
their condition. They had no doubts, 
however. about the diagnosis: both are 
“moderately” retarded and in need of 
long-term special training. 

Tracy Albertsen and the Leonard 
boys represent two of the faces of men- 
tal retardation. Children like Tracy owe 
their affliction to detectable organic 
imperfections: those like the Leonards 
suffer from retardation of uncertain 
Origin. Together they constitute a 
wrenching problem for all segments of 
society. According to the President's 
Committee on Mental Retardation, 3% 

of the population under the age of 65 
—close to 6,000,000 Americans—suffer 
some degree of retardation. Every five 
minutes in the U.S. a child is born who 
will eventually be classified as retarded. 

Social Price. The impact is enor- 
mous, scarring both individuals and 
their families. Nor does it spare the 

country’s image of itself as an enlight- 
ened society. The total annual cost in 
the U.S. for the care and education of 
the mentally retarded comes to more 
than $6 billion, a figure that is both 
large and inadequate. The social price 
is even higher. Because society has pro- 
vided few alternatives, some 200,000 
victims pass their lives in institutions 
that for the most part are unfit for hu- 
mans. Many ofthe rest exist in a twi- 
light world that they can understand 
dimly, if at all, casualties of indifference 


-and lost opportunities. 


Perhaps the cruelest fact of retar- 


> dation is that many cases could be pre- 
a vented or significantly helped with the 
application of present knowledge. The 


_ Past decade has witnessed the beginning 


a revolution in this field. Public at- 
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titudes toward retardation have 


been more understanding, thanks large- 
ly to the efforts of the parents of the re- 
tarded to bring the problem out of the 
closet. and the support of the late John 
Kennedy. He and his family gave the 
cause respectability by publicly, ac- 
knowledging that his sister Rosemary. 
now 53, is retarded. J.F.K. also pushed 
through legislation for research and 
training in the field. Scientific advances 
in diagnosis. treatment and prevention 
have kept pace with evolving social at- 
titudes. Dr. John O'Brien, head of the 
department of neurosciences at the Uni- 
versity of California in San Diego, be- 
lieves that “we may have seen more an- 
swers in recent years in this field than 
in any other in medicine.” 

This explosion of knowledge has yet 
to produce much practical fallout for 
the majority of today’s retardation vic- 
tims, or for those who will soon be born. 
While diagnostic techniques have im- 
proved, making earlier recognition pos- 
sible more often, inadequate medical 
and educational services still prevent 
many children from getting expert help 
soon enough to make a difference. 
Though more physicians, educators and 
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h for antidotes to poverty’s poisonous effects on the mind. 


comes a widespread practice and relat- 
ed medical services become generally 
available, retardation resulting from 
other known, hereditary causes could 
be sharply reduced. 

That kind of defect, however, ac- 
counts for only about 20% of the re- 
tarded in the U.S. For the other 80%, 
who are functionally rather than phys- 
ically retarded, physicians can rarely 
find precise causes. A growing number 
of experts believe that this nonspecific, 
generally milder form of retardation, 
the primary symptom of which is poor 
intellectual performance, is a socioeco- 
nomic disease. While genetic, chromo- 
somal and hereditary causes occur with 
about the same frequency in all racial 
and economic groups, retardation of un- 
known origin is nearly ten times more 
likely to occur among the poor, black 
and Spanish-speaking in the U.S. than 
among the white and affluent. 

The reasons are not racial, accord- 
ing to Dr. Robert Cooke, chief of pe- 
diatrics at Johns Hopkins Medical Cen- 
ter in Baltimore. Says Cooke: “Intelli- 

ence is controlled by so many genes 
that it would be biologically impossible 
to allocate an aggregation of these by 
race. Since the genetic pattern Is essen- 
tially the same for all races, we must as- 
sume that any differences ın intelligence 

environmental.” 
a The poor tend to be less healthy and 
get less prenatal care. An estimated 
30% of America’s expectant mothers 
get no medical attention at all, and these 
are nearly all daughters of poverty. 
Their children are more likely to be 
born prematurely, to contract serio 
diseases during infancy and to te er 
from malnutrition during the mr ree 
years of life, when 80% of all brain 
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than middle-class youngsters to get the 
intellectual stimulation essential to their 
mental development. Some parents in 
urban and rural ghettos still follow what 
Mrs. Mary Robinson. director of Bal- 
timore’s Martin Luther King Center for 
Parents and Children, calls a “slave tra- 
dition” in child rearing. which inhibits 
the development of language ability. 
“We teach our kids to be quiet and not 
to bother us and not to bother every- 
one else,” says Mrs. Robinson. “We had 
to do this in order to survive, but we 
don’t have to do it any more. It’s kill- 
ing us.” 

Bedlam Approach. Because most 
environmentally retarded children de- 
velop physically at a normal rate. par- 
ents often fail to realize that the young- 
sters minds are not keeping pace. 
Compensatory programs must be start- 
ed early if they are to be effective. But 
most children of this type are not di- 
agnosed until they have entered school, 
and many schools are inadequately 
equipped to deal with them. As a re- 
sult, the child not only fails to catch 
up, but is likely to fall further and fur- 
ther behind those of his age. If he be- 
comes mentally disturbed as well, he 
may be put in an institution. More like- 
ly, he will simply drop out of school to 
enter a labor market that has fewer and 
fewer jobs for the unskilled. 

Whatever the cause and whenever 
it is made, a diagnosis of retardation 
can be a preface to tragedy. Nervous 
breakdowns, divorce, suicide and even 
homicidal tendencies are believed to be 
more common among the parents of the 
retarded than in families without the 
provlem. Many parents predictably 
blame—and pity—themselves. One of 
the most difficult decisions is whether 
to keep the child or have him “put 
away.” For some, an institution is the 
only answer; the burdens of home care 
are simply too great, the impact on the 
family too disruptive. Others, to whom 
that prospect is intolerable, frequently 
find good alternative care unavailable. 

Most parents and specialists now re- 
alize that the typical large state-run cus- 
todial institution must be regarded as 
the very last resort. Even in states that 
have relatively progressive policies to- 
ward the treatment of retardation, such 
facilities are Hogarthian reflections of a 
Bedlam approach to the problem. They 
are chronically short of funds and per- 
sonnel, do little to train the more seri- 
ously afflicted and can rarely maintain 
even minimal standards of hygiene. One 
example is New York's Willowbrook 
State School on Staten Island, where a 
cutback in state appropriations recently 
caused conditions to deteriorate to the 
crisis point (TIME, Feb. 14). Talking 
about the care in state custodial institu- 
tions generally, Willowbrook Director 
Jack Hammond says: “Its inhuman. 
We're treating the mentally retarded as 
if they have somehow offended society.” 

There is now a consensus that the 
concept symbolized by the Willow- 
brooks of the U.S. has failed on all 
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counts. that even if more funds were 
available for them, they would merely 
become slightly less dismal warehouses 
for society's rejects. Nor are private 1n- 
stitutions a feasible alternative for the 
vast majority of families: fees run from 
$3,600 to $8.000 a year. Most experts 
have concluded that all but the most 
seriously afflicted are best served by 
normal surroundings. This means living 
al home and having access to training 
and treatment, or living in small res- 
idences where close, personal attention 
is provided, e 
Such an approach requires large 
amounts of money and expertise, and 
some states have begun to supply both. 
In 1966 Massachusetts passed the Com- 
munity Mental Health Act, which set 
up regional boards to evaluate needs 
and plan facilities. Says Dr. Milton 
Greenblatt, the state's commissioner of 
mental health: “We're trying to phase 
down the institutions and close the 
snake pits.” One large facility has been 
closed while the patient load at others 
has been reduced. The Hathorne State 
School, a new center serving a region 
with a population of 900,000, provides 
in- and outpatient services, day care and 
community residences. 

Name Game. Nebraska, Georgia 
and Illinois have built community. fa- 
cilities where the retarded who contin- 
ue to live at home can be helped. No 
other state has gone as far as Califor- 
nia, which in 1971 created a network 
of comprehensive medical and educa- 
tonal facilities designed to supply a 
complete range of services for some 
200,000 retarded. These centers provide 
diagnosis and continued counseling at 
no cost, and guide parents to the best 
available training programs. They also 
help to find foster homes for children 
whose parents cannot care for them. 

Baltimore's John F. Kennedy Insti- 

tute for Habilitation of the Mentally 
and Physically Handicapped Child, one 

of 27 university-affiliated research fa- 
cilities created under a 1966 federal law, 
brings together pediatricians, psychia- 
trists, speech and hearing specialists. 
The institute puts children through 
complete physical and. psychological 
examinations and tests for learning and 
perceptual disabilities before staff mem- 
bers meet with parents to set what Dr. 
Robert Haslam, the institute's director, 
calls “realistic goals for their habilita- 
tion.” It also provides in- and outpa- 
tient services for 140 children. Similar 
programs are carried out at the Devel- 
opmental Evaluation Clinic at Chil- 
dren’s Hospital Medical Center in Bos- 
ton, whose director, Dr. Allen Crocker, 
believes that almost every retarded 
child can be helped in some way. He 
Spends much of his time training par- 
ents tö accept the retarded as human be- 
ings. Parents must also learn not to give 
ip hope. Joseph and Jean Paulsen of 
Chicago were told that their son Don- 
_ ny would never sit up or walk, let alone 
go to school. They were urged to put 
him in an institution. Instead the Paul- 
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A right to education. 


sens kept him home and worked with 
him themselves so that Donny, 15, now 
not only walks, but dresses and feeds 
himself. Even mongoloids, once written 
off as hopeless cases, can be trained or 
educated to some degree. 

Doctors at the Fairview State Hos- 
pital in Costa Mesa, Calif., have adapt- 
ed a musical teaching method to help 
develop language skills. In one exercise, 
the youngsters sit in a circle and chant, 
“Names, names, what’s your name?” As 
they do, they pass a drum from hand 
to hand and each tries to say his name 
while beating-out its syllables. Prom- 
ising results are also being obtained with 
a behaviorist approach that does not 
concern itself with the cause of a child’s 
disability or with traditional IQ mea- 
surements. It merely rewards positive 
responses from the child to any kind of 
lesson. The system seems to work with 
tokens that the children recognize as 
symbols of success. The point is to get 
the child accustomed to learning what 
he can, whether it is tying shoelaces or 
writing his name. 

There are hopeful trends in other 
areas as well. Some states have enacted 
laws explicitly recognizing the rights of 
the retarded to proper care and treat- 
ment. New York provides tuition grants 
of $2,100 a year so that children who 
cannot be placed in public schools can 
be Served at places like the Kennedy 
Child Study Center, a school run by the 
Archdiocese of New York, and other 
private facilities. A federal court in 
Pennsylvania has ruled that the state 
Cannot refuse to educate a child because 
he is mentally handicapped, and that de- 

cision ts expected to encourage favor- 
able decisions in suits now in prepara- 
Uon across the country. Federal Judge 
Frank Johnson\Jr. in Alabama, citing 
the 14th Amendment, has struck a blow 
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Mandel sent in 800 National Guards- 
men to rout 2,000 demonstrators who 
had fought off police and attempted t 
burn an ROTC armory. At Stanford cd 
pee T o a column of 1,000 
‘hes per z ce and arrested 207 of 
licemen arrester abe ne aa 
sprawled in a hal eee te 

a Iway to block entrance 
pet lee gst: university’s ROTC in- 
st S. most campuses, the cri- 
sis managers had only relatively mild 
crises to manage. Both on Viet Nam 
and on other issues of race and politics, 
the students themselves lacked the fer- 
vor of past outbreaks. 

Low Level. Governor Ronald Rea- 
gan has long avoided visiting any Cal- 
ifornia campus, for fear that his pres- 
ence would set off a riot; but at the 
height of the current protests, he went 
to U.C.L.A. and defended President Nix- 
on’s war policy. He was greeted not with 
riots but with jeers and insults. Most 
Harvard students disapproved when 
some 150 demonstrators once again 
“trashed” the Center for International 
Affairs, then scarcely reacted when 
President Bok promised that the uni- 
versity would help prosecute the van- 
dals. (Conversely, when 40 black stu- 
dents staged a sit-in and hunger strike 
in Bok’s office, he simply moved to 
another office.) Almost everywhere, 
classes were only lightly boycotted, 
mass meetings and marches only lightly 
attended. 

A kind of normality returned even 
to Columbia, which had the most se- 
rious demonstrations of any campus. 
While a hard core of 100 demonstrators 
occupied five buildings, most of Colum- 
bia’s students and faculty went about 
their normal activities, though classes 
often had to be held on lawns, in apart- 
ments, fraternity houses and, in one 
case, a local bar and grill. President Mc- 


Gill decided not to call the police again, 
preferring “to ride this one out.” He did 
not have long to wait; groups of stu- 
dents soon began intimidating demon- 
strators so that they left the buildings. 
They explained that much as they op- 
posed the war, they were even more de- 
termined to go to school. 

Why the low level of student action? 
Administrators, faculty members and 
students themselves think it results from 
seven years of fruitless demonstrations, 
which have left collegians emotionally 
exhausted—and wary of jeopardizing 
grades and degrees at a time when jobs 
are hard to find. Moreover, the Amer- 
ican fighting in Viet Nam has decreased 
—on the ground—and the draft has re- 
ceded as an issue. “My own opposition 
increased in direct proportion to how 
likely it was | would have to go over 
there,” admits U.CL.A. Graduate Stu- 
dent George Kooshian. One young 
Princeton professor dismissed the dem- 
onstrations as “passé and jejune.” In- 
deed, many of the participants were 
freshmen and sophomores—not upper- 
classmen, who are veterans of the fierce 
protests which followed the killings of 
four students at Kent State just two 
years ago this Thursday. 


Flunking a Legend 


Once upon a time American schools 
served, in Horace Mann’s words, as “the 
great equalizer of the conditions of 
men.” They took in the ragged, ill-fed 
sons and daughters of European immi- 
grants, educated and Americanized 
them and turned them out into the wide 
world as productive members of the 
middle class. 

Such, in any case, is the theory cher- 
ished by many educators, who believe 
that if the schools had enough money, 
teachers and equipment, they could 
work the same miracle for black and 
Spanish-speaking peoples, the “new im- 
migrants” of today. That theory is false, 
according to a new study by Colin 
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Greer, The Great School Legend (Ba- 
sic Books; $6.95). “The truth is that the 
immigrant children dropped out in 
great numbers—to fall back on the cus- 
toms and skills their families brought 
with them to America. It was in spite 
of, and not because of compulsory pub- 
lic education that some eventually made 
their way.” 

Greer, 30, a revisionist historian and 

an administrator at City University of 
New York, studied school records, sur- 
veys and census reports dating from 
1890 and concluded: “School perfor- 
Mance seems consistently dependent 
upon the socioeconomic position of a 
pupil’s family.” For 70 years, public 
schools have failed to teach about 40% 
of their pupils, Greer writes, though 
poor children today drop out during 
high school rather than at the elemen- 
tary level. Thus the schools still have 
the effect of “screening out the poor and 
sending them back into the cheap la- 
bor market.” That market, however, has 
shrunk dramatically over the years, so 
that while the dropout of 1900 could 
find work as a laborer, his counterpart 
of today often cannot. 

Is Greer correct? Other scholars find 

his argument thought-provoking but 
hardly conclusive. “Greer exposes the 
bankruptcy of an institution,” says Mar- 
vin Lazarson of the Harvard School of 
Education, “but he deals with these im- 
portant questions too loosely. The ar- 
gument is still open.” If Greer is right, 
however, the schools are a far more lim- 
ited instrument for solving the problems 
of race and poverty than most people 
think, He concludes: “The local busi- 
+ ness, the local church and local frater- 
© nal society, followed by the factory, the 
union, the political machine, were 
agents of mobility and Americanization 
before the school,” 
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Treasure from the Moon 


Even to veteran splashdown watch- 
ers Apollo 16’s return to earth last week 
was a spectacle of rare beauty. The slow 
blossoming of the spacecraft’s three or- 
ange and white parachutes against the 
bright, azure sky seemed designed for 
maximum drama. Then, in a final dem- 
onstration of the mission’s remarkable 
precision, the spacecraft Casper hit the 
water only one mile off the bow of 
the recovery carrier Ticonderoga. Once 


„out of its natural element, Casper 1m- 


mediately capsized; it bobbed nose 
down in the choppy South Pacific for 
five minutes until the astronauts 
—strapped in upside-down and rapidly 
becoming queasy—righted it with three 
flotation bags. That brief misadventure 
could not come close to dampening 
the exuberance of Astronauts John 
Young, Charles Duke and Ken Mat- 
tingly as they arrived for their red-car- 
pet welcome on the Ticonderoga’s flight 
deck. “By golly,” said Young, summing 
up the astronauts’ satisfaction, “you tax- 
payers—we taxpayers—got your mon- 
ey’s worth.” 

No doubt about it. For all the prob- 
lems they had encountered on the way 
to the moon and in the process of set- 
ting up their experiments, the Apollo 
16 astronauts scored a scientific tri- 
umph. Young and Duke spent a total 
of 20 hours and 14 minutes prowling 
the lunar surface, only three-quarters 
of an hour short of their original goal. 
They also collected so much moon ma- 
terial that they nearly ran out of col- 
lection bags, Perhaps most significant 
of all, the next to last Apollo mission 
has already given scientists valuable 
new details about the terrain that makes 
up more than 80% of the lunar sur- 
face: the rugged and ancient highlands. 

Wrong Reasons. Some of the find- 
ings were surprising indeed, Although 
geologists had forecast that there would 
be a trove of heat-formed crystalline 
rocks on the Descartes region’s Cayley 
Plains, most of what the astronauts and 
their cameras saw were fragments 
called breccias, which are forged togeth- 
er from still more ancient rocks. At the 
very least, that unexpected finding 
means that the Cayley Plains were 
formed, not simply by volcanic flows, 
but by far more complex geological pro- 
cesses. Said NASA Geochemist Robin 
Brett: “We went to the tight place for 
the wrong reasons.” : 

To complicate the picture further 
Young and Duke logged the highest 
magnetic readings ever recorded on the 
moon's surface, possibly the residue of 
an ancient magnetic field. The read- 
ings thus provide new Support for the 


disputed theory that the moon once ro- 
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ter wall, they chipped away aad ; 

; „at a huf, Housto! 
house-sized boulder that might p Ho 
least 4 billion years old. tafor nea 

The moon walkers also gathered A 
valuable “shadowed” sample of iy 
soil from what Duke called a “ ont 
hole” under a large rock. Shielded fof’ 
the sun’s relentless rays, the samp 
may still contain volatile chemica 
would otherwise have long ago 
“boiled off” by the intense solar he 
Finally, as the long EVA drew w 
close, the astronauts headed back 
ward Orion, setting a lunar record 
11 m.p.h. in their electric-powered 
and drawing a mild rebuke from Ho 
ton for speeding. 

While the rover’s remote-control 
camera provided spectators on &l tring 
with a grandstand view, Orion's Wiid not 
stage shot up above a spray of col 
debris from the lower stage’s protect 
gold foil. The camera worked s0 "4, 
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Houston could follow Orion's as- 
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nfor nearly two Pin until lir 
nfi was no more than a spec 
against the utter blackness of 
de Later, after Orion locked with 
d a “goph in moon orbit, Young and Duke 
hielded fry ‘a Mattingly, Who could not re- 
the sanpl witting them about all the dust 
temicalstid ppris they were bringing with 
18 ago bal. Later, having nearly obscured 
e solar he orginal check lists with fresh flight 
-drew to indioed by Houston, Duke and 
led back i szapparently overlooked one item 
ar record Miragt to close a circuit breaker 
owered hin, Result: when the Lunar Mod- 
from Hod} finally cast loose from the moth- 
‘ip, its computer could not fire its 
thruster rockets. Thus, to avoid 
idizing nearby Casper, Houston 
not to try sending Orion crash- 
ick onto the moon’s surface, where 
Pt shock waves from its impact 
čo have been recorded by sen- 
Estsmometers. Instead, the now- 
FS craft was left to orbit indef- 
around the moon, 
ae) Microbes. Other scien- 
ee 34-day return journey 
hs cate At a distance of 
W emer es from earth, Mat- 
an from the cabin to re- 
is He of film from Casper's 
3 pment bay. During the 
F i walk, Mattingly also 
Mion a anlainer holding some 
3 Othe dees bacteria, fungi, 
ior aes ultraviolet rays of 
whet ae test, Scientists hope 
Mh as Wel rO ultraviolet ra- 
ted in S ewe! conditions en- 
on mien ellight, has any genet- 
‘the ey organisms. 
© of “their splashdown, 
answered 
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S much in ten days,” 
d, “as most people see 
` Re may have been 
in a Of the mission’s mis- 
Mop 4 ation gathered during 
ng Pollo 16 may well en- 
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A Tenth Planet? 


lt has been 42 years since Clyde 
Tombaugh, at Arizona's Lowell Obser- 
vatory, discovered the last and outer- 
most of the solar system’s nine known 
planets. But many astronomers have 
never given up hope of finding a tenth 
planet even farther from the sun. They 
have been encouraged in their search 
by irregularities in the orbit of the 
eighth planet, Neptune, which some 
suspect could be caused by the grav- 
itational tug of a mysterious “Planet 
X.” Until now, however, all efforts to 
sight Planet X have failed 

This week a University of Cali- 
fornia scientist announced that he may 
finally have found that elusive target. 
Writing in the journal of the Astro- 
nomical Society of the Pacific, Joseph 
L. Brady of the Lawrence Livermore 
Laboratory gave a description of the 
long-sought tenth planet, complete with 
its distance from the sun and its cur- 
rent position in the heavens. His “dis- 
covery” was made, not by scanning 
photographic plates, but by analyzing 
the erratic behavior of Halley’s Com- 
et, which comes into view every 76 
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ADY WITH DIAGRAM SHOWING PATH OF PLANET X 


years (next appearance: 1986), as it 
nears the sun in its elliptical and far- 
ranging orbit. 

Checking historical observations 
dating back nearly 1,700 years, Brady 
found a peculiar irregularity: on each 
approach to the sun, Halley's Comet 
shows up as many as four days earlier 
or later than its predicted arrival date. 
That variation seemed to indicate that 
some unknown force must be influenc- 
ing the comet's motion. Could it be the 
gravitational tug of a planet beyond 
Pluto? 

For four years, Brady fed into a 
computer mathematical models of a 
ten-planet solar system, seeking the 
characteristics of a still undiscovered 
planet that would cause the irregular- 
ities in the comet’s orbit. Gradually the 
description of Planet X emerged: it 
would be three times as massive as Sat- 
urn (second largest of the planets) and 
nearly 6 billion miles from the sun 
(more than half again as far as Pluto). 
It would take 464 years to complete a 
single trip around the sun, and the plane 
of its orbit would be tilted an angle of 
approximately 60° from the general or- 
bital planes of the planets. Strangest of 
all, its motion would be retrograde; that 
is, it would travel around the,sun in the 
opposite direction from all the other 
planets. 

To convince skeptics, Brady has al- 
ready begun additional computations to 
check the gravitational effects that Plan- 
et X would have on the known orbits 
of the outer planets. Still, the real test 
must be visual—a photograph of Plan- 
et X. At its great distance from the sun, 
however, Planet X would reflect only a 
modicum of light. Furthermore, Brady's 
calculations indicate that the planet is 
now located in the Constellation Cas- 
siopeia, which is cluttered with so many 
stars that the planet would be hard to 
find. Nonetheless, Brady is hopeful that 
a sharp-eyed astronomer, scanning pho- 
tographic plates, will some day detect a 
dim pinpoint of light reflected from far- 
off Planet X. 
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Journalism’s Woodstock 


Across town, the American News- 
paper Publishers Association gathered 
in annual session at the Waldorf- 
Astoria to hear purse-warming reports 
of record circulation (62.2 million) and 
ad revenue ($6.2 billion) for 1971. But 
journalism’s Young Turks of all ages. 
‘assembled in a crowded hall on Man- 
hattan’s West Side. weighed not profit 
and loss but the less tangible standards 
of their craft. The tumultuous two-day 
A.J. Liebling Counter-Convention™ was 
timed to coincide with the publishers’ 
gathering, and the mood of confusion 
and malaise generated by the Liebling- 
ers produced the desired contrast. The 
nonstop critique underscored journal- 
ism’s variety and energy—plus a wide- 
spread disenchantment with conven- 
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PANELISTS TOM WOLFE, RENATA ADLER 
Nonstop critique of the craft. 


tional practices. It was, in a way, 
journalism’s Woodstock. 

Sponsored by the New York jour- 
nalism review [MORE] (circ. 8,000), 
the Counter-Convention attracted some 
2.000 reporters, editors, freelancers, stu- 
dents. journalism professors and unaf- 
filiated critics from all over the US, 
A few paid their own way to New York 
from points as distant as Hawaii to par- 
ticipate in the biggest forum ever in- 
volving those who write, report and 

broadcast the news. [MORE] Editor 
Richard Pollak promised all comers “a 
chance to bitch”; the response was col- 
lective catharsis. Panels on subjects 
ranging from “the new journalism” to 
“Named in honor of the late critic who contrib- 
uted columns on “The Wayward Press” to The 
few Yorker for 18 years until his death in 1963, 
nd who once observed that “freedom of the press 


guaranteed only to those who own one.~ 


“racism-sexism-elitism” were punctual- 
ed by scatological outbursts that went 
live on radio and cable television into 
many startled Manhattan households. 

The litany of complaints was famil- 
iar. too much control by editors and 
publishers, too much reliance on offi- 
cial sources. not enough time to dig out 
the real story, not enough blacks and 
women in newsrooms, not enough pay 
for anybody, not enough coverage of 
such causes as ecology and Gay Lib- 
eration. The session on the new jour- 
nalism turned into a mudslinging match 
between The New Yorker's Renata Ad- 
ler, who condemned the genre as no 
more than “zippy prose about incon- 
sequential people,” and New York mag- 
azine’s Tom Wolfe, who claimed Bos- 
well and Dickens as editorial ancestors. 
“We are doing a more complete job of 
reporting,” Wolfe insisted, “including 
people’s thoughts.” 

One of the most significant ques- 
tions raised was why so many capable 
reporters leave the daily-newspaper 
field. Such Pulitzer Prize alumni as Da- 
vid Halberstam and J. Anthony Lukas 
of the New York Times talked of low 
pay and insufficient “time to think.” 
Freelancer Murray Kempton, ex-New 
York Post columnist, cryptically cited 
“spiritual reasons,” and advised those 
with families to support to quit by age 
40 in order to earn an adequate income 
elsewhere. Most who talked about the 
exodus from dailies conveyed the im- 
pression that they thought their talents 
were shackled by conventional newspa- 
per discipline. 

_ In discussing “advocacy journal- 
ism,” New York Times Columnist Tom 
Wicker seemed to be swimming against 
the tide when he observed that “news 
stories should not be editorials.” But the 
real advocacy to be guarded against, he 
said, Is the “sort that accepts the status 
quo as the norm.” One of the few old- 
fashioned admonitions came from Sey- 
maby Hersh, who first broke the My 
be daang viae eee 

, If you assemble your 
facts and do your work hard enough 
they won't put [an exposé] in,” ° 

Complex Truth. If the sessions 
were long on rhetoric and short on con- 
crete solutions, they did produce two 
specific results. A second meeting is 
scheduled for Washington, D.C., next 
year. and in the interim a manifesto will 
be drafted demanding that “workin 
Journalists” participate in their empl z 
ers’ decision making. EA 

At the end, Master Muckraker | F 
Stone, 64, stood up to accept the AJ. 
Liebling Award from the editors of 
[MORE] for a long and lone] a x 

of crusading. Stone assured his AEA 
that “the Establishment is so fuli of 
crap, that it really deserves to be treat- 
ed disrespectfully.” But he added a 
warning that the critics who dominated 
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The Herald's Agon 


In terms of quantit 
ton is the nation’s best tow 
ing newspapers. Excluding T ma! 
tian Science Monitor, which the ¢ 
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Se 


the sprightly Globe (cire choo 3 
stodgy Herald Traveler (i 
the tabloid Record American (gg 4p blue | 
But they may not have lon 
that choice, for the Heri 
fighting for its life. 
For much of its 125-ye 
: f ar 
the Herald was the bible of B 
Brahmins. Among the BE 
Sun & the well-to.dg 
weren't really married until the 4, 
took note, and’ you never i 
anywhere else to sell a house vor 
figures. Its veteran news Staff is si, 
ten the best in town on fast-breai 
stories. But news is handled y 
much imagination, and the Hera 
far behind the Globe in investigative 
porting, in spotting new style 
trends, in arguing topical issues, _ fxlon co 
Red Ink. Although the paper if" 
$5,000,000 in 1971, the parent Her 
Traveler Corp. could always pot 
healthy. profit, at least until las 
thanks to some $6,000,000 in 
net income from its television stal 
WHDH. (Declining TV revenue in IN) now 
caused a net loss for the compan) j 
$310,000.) The really damaging blySman 
came in January. when the Fede but he 
Communications Commission (sues 
away the corporation's TV licen ey i 
order to diversify local media ot Thef 
ship. The :corporation had fought). i 
years for clear title to the license 1 ae 
complex, oft-contested case, the ofr} Tos 
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records of which fill 172 volumes. Rei 
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sources.” Large stockholders "ol ‘ive 
Outside Boston and hold a CO mea 
interest are understood to favor 
tion. Local shareholders 
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ing the staff by 150. “Wear 
many alternatives,” says Cane ra Of 
For a while it seem ra | 
Hearst Corp., which owns 
American, might provide ti 
There was talk of a mergen tanith? larg, 
convert Hearst’s tablo! eX 
sized afternoon paper t od Mal 
printed in the Herald's i lo it for 
But when WHDH was finaly or 
stiffened its terms and is POY | He V. 
be interested only in buying ation ny 
plant and assets. The COvF redil 
nual meeting, originally à 
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vould not be so preoccupied with 
Party parliamentary infighting. A 
ion committee of the magazine's 
aimembers and editorial staffers in- 
seved six candidates and sought rat- 
in from both the full board and 
jmesman chapter of the National 
nof Journalists. The overwhelm- 
hoice, announced last week: An- 
enue in ff) Howard, 38, the weekly’s assis- 
company ‘itor. Howard promised that the 
maging dan “will remain a paper of the 
the Fedf Uthe is expected to reverse the 
rission laf Man's position opposing Britain's 
‘V license ra Market entry. He regards 
nedia owt? asa “resigned European.” 
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Jubilation 


DON'T BOTHER ME, | CAN'T COPE 
Music and Lyrics by MICKI GRANT 


E aee ene immortalized 
spirituals, they have ene TENE 
in the spirit of oe x en immersed 
American black is cane Be a 
é S steeped in Christian 
fervor, and though he may profess sec- 
ular aims and agnostic convictions he 
is also a creature of the Gospel. Part of 
his being “rocks church” at an invisible 
but perpetual revival meeting. Some of 
the songs and dances in Don’t Bother 
Me, I Can't Cope comment very seri- 
ously on the social injustices still vis- 
ited on the heirs of slavery, but the inner 
jubilation that ignites the show-is a love 
offering to the Creator and creation. 

All heaven breaks loose on the stage. 
This cast is so agile that it defies the laws 
of gravity, and the singers have such 
richly resonant voices that they could 
bring down the walls of Jericho. Every- 
one is splendid, and Micki Grant may 
prove to be a major find for the musical 
theater. Her lyrics for this revue-styled 
musical are witty and intelligent, her 
tunes melodiously winning. She is also a 
marvelously gifted performer who can 
sing her own numbers as if they were in- 
timate love letters addressed to each 
playgoer in the house. She helps to make 
this the kind of show at which you want 
to blow kisses. a T.E. Kalem 


Spoof Sleuths, Nix Crix 


THE REAL INSPECTOR HOUND 
and AFTER MAGRITTE 
by TOM STOPPARD 


Drama has an affinity for detection. 
Almost every play has elements of mys- 
tery and surprise. It is like a nest of 
clues that must be woven together in 
the course of an evening to reveal some 
final, unified meaning. : 

This dramatic aspect of riddle 
solving seems to have a special appeal 
for British Playwright Tom Stoppard. 
Much of his first play, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern Are Dead, had those two 
pitiably bewildered title characters try- 
ing to figure out what the devil was 
going on in the castle at Elsinore. His 
new playlets are dramatic trifles com- 
pared to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
but the longer and better one, The Real 
Inspector Hound, 1s highly diverting. 
(The brief curtain raiser, After Ma- 
gritte, simply reduces the deductive pro- 
cess to a bundle of false clues that turn 
the characters, as well s the lines, into 
f: ist non sequiturs. ; 
A action takes place in a ne 
ater on opening night It isa apogr a: 
an Agatha Christie thriller, an p 


it with prankish zest, 
ard handles 1 WS seat 


pee 
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ish and spine-prickling tremors that 
Anthony Shaffer put into his Christie 
takeoff, Sleuth. The subplot concerns 
two drama critics who observe and com- 
ment on the play and eventually get ac- 
tively drawn into it at no small risk. 
Here Stoppard is sly and wry, and one 
may guess that he views critics with be- 
mused affection and subdued contempt. 

He makes each man a very differ- 
ent type, and he is wickedly on target 
with both. Birdboot (Tom Lacy) is an 
expansive, chocolate-munching show- 
bird chaser who finds almost everything 
“a rattling good show.” Moon (David 
Rounds) is an emotionally constipated, 
intellectually rabid exegete: any wispy 
pile of dramatic dandruff can fuel his 
fire about “the human condition.” 

As a second-string critic, Moon oc- 


NYE & LACY IN “INSPECTOR HOUND” 
Wickedly on target. 


cupies a theatrical purgatory. A few 
years ago during the presidency of 
L.B.J.. Dan Sullivan, then second- 
stringer to Clive Barnes on the: New 
York Times, was sent to Washington, 
D.C., to cover a play. Stewart Udall, 
then Secretary of the Interior, passed 
Sullivan on the aisle, and asked the pe- 
rennial question, “Where’s Barnes?” 
Retorted Sullivan, in what has become: 
the classic second-stringer’s revenge, 
“Where's Johnson?” Though this has an 
element of the private joke, Lacy and 
Rounds are so humanly right in their 
roles that they suggest similar foibles in 
any number of other men in other pro- 
fessions. The woman who casts delight 
on the evening is Carrie Nye. Too long 
absent from the New York stage. she 
confers not only her blonde good looks 
on both plays, but what too many other 
actresses neglect to cultivate: a crystal 
yoice and a queenly bearing. aT.E.K. 


The Return of Elizabeth and Mary 


HO are the women who capture 
the public imagination today? An- 
gela Davis? Germaine Greer? Shirley 
Chisholm? Each of them does com- 
mand unusual attention, but none of 
them more than two long-dead ladies: 
Elizabeth I, Queen of England from 
1558 to 1603, and Mary, Queen of 
Scots, her contemporary and bitter ri- 
val. Their sudden popularity is a turn 
of the popular psyche that befuddles the 
critics, but, in this day of so-called new 
politics, Elizabeth _and Mary's Old 
World politics remain as fascinating as 
ever. Four centuries old, history's most 
famous catfight still reverberates pas- 
sionately, and every entertainment me- 
dium is having a try at retelling it. 

The movie Mary. Queen of Scots, 
with Vanessa Redgrave in the title role 
and Glenda Jackson as her archrival, is 
playing in more than a dozen U.S. cit- 
ies. Jackson is also starred in TV's Eliz- 
abeth R, a six-part series that has bro- 
ken all ratings records for noncommer- 
cial television and is up for seven Emmy 
awards next week. On the New York 
stage, Robert Bolts Vivai! Vivat Re- 
gina!, with Claire Bloom as Mary and 
Eileen Atkins as Elizabeth, has just fin- 
ished a Broadway run and is scheduled 
to go on tour in the fall. Also in New 
York, a musical called Elizabeth I had 
a short run, and at Lincoln Center there 
was an adaptation of Schiller’s Maria 
Stuart—not to mention a production of 
Donizetti's Maria Stuarda at the New 
York City Opera. 

B 
___ Part of what makes it all so intrigu- 
ing is that comparing the various sto- 
ries has become a kind of historical 
scrabble. Was Mary’s husband, Darn- 
“ ley, for instance, a womanizing lech as 
Vivat has it? Or was he a homosexual 
. as the movie has it? (He seems to have 
been the former.) The popular version 
of the story, accepted by those raving 
romantics Schiller and Donizetti, por- 
trays Mary as a high-brogue Joan 
of Arc and Elizabeth as the Wick- 
ed Witch of the West. The new 
versions, sometimes wildly inac- 
curate in other ways, do at least 
correct that longstanding libel 
against poor Bess. The truth is 
that Mary probably was an ac- 
complice in the murder of the phi- 
landering Darnley and that she 
constantly schemed for Eliza- . 
beth’s death. She was a royal piece 
of baggage who royally deserved 
to have head and body separated 
long before Elizabeth signed her 
death warrant. 
Though the two Queens were 
never within shouting distance 
one another, romantic play- 


wrights and librettists could not 


resist bringing them together in a dra- 
matic confrontation. On this point, the 
new scriptwriters split. Hollywood does 
Schiller’s and Donizetti's single meeting 
one better and stages two. both full of 
ear-splitting clichés and sounding un- 
cannily like a commercial for Tide or 
Cheer. In Vivat, Bolt finds his own not 
particularly happy solution by placing 
Elizabeth and Mary onstage al the same 
time, but in separate scenes. TV's Eliz- 
abeth R, by far the most accurate and 
the best of the accounts, is wise enough 
not even to attempt a face-to-face 
encounter, 

Is there any harm in having the two 
characters meet, especially if it makes 
for better drama? Unfortunately there 
is. It was basic to Elizabeth’s character 
and to her politics that she would not 
and could not see Mary. Brave enough 
to do anything else—"I am more afraid 
of making a fault in my Latin,” she once 
said, “than of the kings of Spain, France, 
Scotland, and the whole House of 
Guise, and all of their confederates” 
—she was unequal to the task of con- 
fronting the woman she knew she might 
have to kill. 

Schiller’s play and Donizetti’s op- 
era (which followed Schiller) were born 
of an age when Mary was a stock ro- 
mantic heroine. In the Donizetti par- 
ticularly, the role makes a stunning ve- 
hicle for opera’s finest singing actress, 
Beverly Sills. The newer playwrights 
and scriptwriters are less certain what 
to do with the character of Mary. They 
cannot make up their minds whether 
she is good, bad or half-and-half, and 
their ambiguity perplexes and defeats 
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Elizabeths and Marys (clockwise from 
top): Eileen Atkins, Claire Bloom in Vi- 
vatl; Pauline Tinsley, Beverly Sills in 
Maria Stuarda; Glenda Jackson, Vivian 
Pickles in Elizabeth R; Jackson, Vanessa 
Redgrave in Mary, Queen of Scots. 


the actresses who find ther 
role. Mary is as hard for ae 
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could go into a swoon on bad E 

To convey all this is a formid 
albeit irresistible, challenge for a 
tress. Two of the current attemps a ament 
strikingly successful. Eileen Alig: í 
turns Vivat, Bolts ponderous ida 
school history pageant, into exc 
drama, with an Elizabeth of coruscat use: 
wit and feline sensuality. Glenda} | 
son, in Elizabeth R, is more subtle} 
equally brilliant, with an asto 
ability to convey mood and nuances 
to switch from a purr to a roar. V 
are, Elizabeth proudly and accurati 
proclaimed, “of the nature of theii 
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The laws of chance, if nothingés 
argue against so many re-creation 
the Elizabeth and Mary story afi 
from coincidence alone. There are 
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d always loving. “We loved 
on f her stalwarts said after her 
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PRICES 


Phase II Sale Season 


U.S. consumers are about to be 
treated to a Phase II sale. Because some 
big corporations have exceeded the 
Price Commission's guidelines on prof- 
its, they are in the process of rolling 
back prices and may even be forced to 
make some cash refunds to their cus- 
tomers. Last week a number of firms ei- 
ther were ordered to cut some prices or 
voluntarily announced reductions. The 
companies ranged in size from Ford 
Motor Co.. which lowered the price tag 
on 31 car models by $16 to $50, and 
F.W. Woolworth Co., which was or- 
dered to reinstate last summer's prices 
at its lunch counters, down to a little- 
known Texas garbage-disposal concern. 

Easy Profits. Eventually, said Com- 
mission Chairman C. Jackson Grayson. 
the rollbacks and refunds will save con- 
sumers “hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars.’ It developed that he had fallen 
victim to the Nixon Administration’s 
seeming compulsion to overstatement: 
he later confessed to TIME Correspon- 
dent Lawrence Malkin that the vaunted 
millions included more than price re- 
ductions. Besides these, said Grayson, 
Savings to consumers might come in the 
form of future price increases that com- 
panies either will be scared out of re- 
questing or that the commission will not 
grant. At week's end, the commission re- 
scinded car price increases of about 4% 
that it had previously granted, pending 
a restudy. 


CUSTOMERS AT WOOLWORTH’S LUNCH COUNTER IN MANHATTAN 


nel 


The commission is enforcing a rule 
aimed at preventing easy profits. In ef- 
fect. it forbids companies that have been 
granted price increases to raise their 
margin of profit—that is, profit as a per- 
centage of sales—above that of a pre- 
freeze base period. Like most other 
Phase II guidelines. the profit-margin 
rule is enforced most rigidly against 
companies with annual sales of $50 mil- 
lion or more. Their officials are current- 
ly supplying the commission with re- 
port cards on the first full-business 
quarter after Phase II became effective 
last Nov. 14. Either through miscalcu- 
lation or otherwise, quite a few have re- 
ported profit margins that were not 
permissible; 4 

Grayson plans to compel big-prod- 
uct firms—manufacturers of automo- 
biles or steel, for example—literally to 
refund any overcharges discovered in 
their records by paying back individual 
customers. Only one company so far has 
been dealt that fate on the basis of its 
profit margin: Houston's Browning Fer- 
ris Industries was ordered to pay back 
$40.000 to its customers within 90 days, 
as well aS to reduce future prices by a 
total of $120,000. But Ford’s decision 
to lower prices on its high-volume mod- 
els, including its LTD, Maverick and 
Mustang, may well have been taken in 
an effort to avoid the enormous paper- 
work that would be required to make a 
refund to all first-quarter Ford buyers. 
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ical sort. Instead of actually 5 
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Grayson’s choice of metaphor y 
happy. since the first products tog 
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town Manhattan, for example, from 
to 65¢. Four other large but legl" 
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Second Line. The ultimate pen: 
for “willfully” jacking up prices ini 
olation of commission standards. 4 
cording to the Phase Il legisla 
passed by Congress, is treble dami 
Price Commission staff member 
conferring with the Justice Depart 
about ways of getting such damage 
paid to consumers without forcing! 
to sue. Last week, for the first time 
commission ordered a company (0 afoliow 
er its prices by an amount triple thes tf owi 
of its “excess” profits. The accused pi} i aul 
iteer was Godfrey Co.. a food a nei 
utor headquartered in Waukesha 
with annual sales of $126 million. 
frey’s troubles stemmed partly ve 
fact that its fiscal year ended in Mi 
the commission figures that only h 
year profit margin can provide en f 
that a company’s excess earnine, y 
not merely accidental and thus J 
treble damages. 
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management tal- 
I jun cl capability, the 
T those ight E having increasing trou- 
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% has recalled more cars 
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One H recall to date involved 6.7 
p tS to 1969 Chevrolets that 
qe ay defective motor mounts; 

ae ene have twisted loose 
Pe oat frames. 
tes recall is the one that 
M rounced last week involving 
iches, Frei) 1972 florino: ine aan 
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© but lesy] ford was forced into this odd pro- 
ere also qut by a budding driver rebellion 
recalls that look to critics like 
k patch-up jobs. Two weeks ago, 
executives decided only to install 
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1 legisla feach car. The plate is designed 
ble dam tase the screeching noise that oc- 


then an axle starts to come loose, 
athe driver cannot help noticing 
alto hold the axle in place for at 
100 miles, so that the driver has 
at a garage. In doing no more 
ae the company would have 
riple thes” “owing ample precedent. G.M., 
accused pr: Mple, will replace only a few of 
food disin elective Chevy motor mounts with 
ukesha, Wiis that cost $30 each. Instead. it 
million. @ i will strap in most engines by in- 
rtly from pare restraints” that cost only 
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Is a Recall 


$5,000,000, but that could be 


price for averting the sales slump that 


aused by safet a 

year Ford had to recall oad betes 
after recelving reports that flash fires 
had occurred in the air filters of 100 of 
them, and when news of the trouble got 
out, Pinto sales briefly dropped 25% 
The second recall may allay motor- 
ists’ fears, but it hardly answers the 
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To critics, it seemed a mere patch-up job. 
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ow the industry manages 
rs with such defects as en- 
t loose and wheel-axle as- 
ff. Automakers’ ex- 
ing but reassuring. 
at such flaws result not 
kmanship or careless 
bad engineering de- 
In effect, the faults are designed 
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—by engineers m 
promises between safety, 
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tegos, making t 
of a smoothe 
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sulted from cars being driven in the 
Northeast over roads that had been 
sprinkled with salt to melt ice and snow. 
The salt, they think, got into a bearing 
that holds the rear axle together and 
caused it to deteriorate. Somehow that 
possibility was not considered in all the 
19 million miles of test driving that Ford 
puts its new cars through each year. Au- 
tomen insist that they cannot duplicate 
in road tests every condition that may 
come up in actual driving; that conten- 
tion is no doubt correct, but it is hardly 
an excuse. Quite obviously, a large per- 
centage of cars every year will be 
bought by people who live in the North- 


east and must occasionally drive over 
salty roads. 


Ford now is analyzing why its tests 
failed to reveal the axle defect, with an 


eye toward possibly revising the test 


procedures. Motorists can only hope 
that there is a revision, and that G.M. 
will follow suit. The annoyance that 
drivers now feel about recalls will hard- 
ly compare with their emotions if they 
get the idea that they must do a good 
deal of the test driving on new Cars 
themselves. 


CORPORATIONS 
Breast-Pocket Polaroid 


Waiting impatiently for the routine 
business portion of Polaroid’s annual 
meeting in Needham, Mass.. to end last 
week, Founder Edwin Land told some 
3,000 stockholders: “I don’t want what 
you are about to see to be involved in 
this monetary domain.? Anyone who 
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ARTIST'S CONCEPTION OF POCKET-SIZED POLAROID IN USE 


FOUNDER LAND AT ANNUAL MEETING 
All that is needed is will. 


thought that monetary affairs are sup- 
posed to dominate an annual meeting 
soon found out differently. Land had de- 
cided to use this meeting to stage the 
long-awaited debut of his new. pocket- 
sized camera. Unfolding a leather-cov- 
ered box to form a vaguely triangular 
Polaroid camera, Land focused on his 
oversized meerschaum pipe and pushed 
the shutter button five times in quick 
succession. About a second after each 
touch, a 3-in. by 3-in. blank plastic 
Square shot out. Slowly and almost mag- 
ically. like invisible ink being activated, 
they turned into color prints. 

Land admitted that the camera’s 
size—about |4-in. thick and 44-in. by 7- 
In. in area when folded shut—is some- 
what larger than he had originally 
planned, and thus raises “the question 
of just which pocket it will fit.” (An- 
swer: the breast pocket of a man’s suit, 
snugly J'A major innovation in the still- 
unnamed camera is the single-lens- 
reflex viewing system that allows a pic- 
ture taker to see precisely the same 
image that eventually appears on film, 
Except for conventional focusing, the 
entire process is controlled automatical- 
ly by a tiny system of integrated elec- 
tronie circuits. For indoor pictures or 
where the light is poor, the camera uses 


a five-picture flash unit developed by 
General Electric Co. 

Polaroid employees later demon- 
strated the new camera in booths scat- 
tered about a company warehouse near 
Boston that had been cleaned up and 
prettified for the affair. The new film de- 
veloped for the camera produced bril- 
liant color, though some pictures ap- 
peared to be less sharp than those 
processed on standard, non-Polaroid 
film. Even so, the end product is supe- 
rior to any previous Polaroid process. 
Unlike the damp prints that emerge 
from present models, the new ones 
—which are made of plastic, not paper 
—feel completely dry, even during the 
remarkable, outside-the-camera devel- 
oping process. Thus the paper liners and 
other litter needed to protect prints in 
present Polaroids have been eliminated 
in the new one. 

Polaroid has built five new facto- 
ries in the Boston area to make the new 
camera and film, which company of- 
ficials expect to have on dealers’ shelves 
in time for the Christmas season. Es- 
timated prices: $100 to $175 for the 
camera, about 45¢ per picture for the 
film. Any production delays might 
prove enormously costly, since sales of 
Polaroid’s more expensive current mod- 
els ($110 to $175) undoubtedly will 
trickle off until the new product is avail- 
able. In an effort to prevent such a sales 
lag, Polaroid has refused to provide any 
Pictures or drawings of the new cam- 
era, and some of Land's closest advis- 
ers urged him to withhold last week's 
public viewing. However, over the years 
Land has established an exceptionally 
close rapport with his stockholders 
—they once loyally broke into applause 
when informed by the founder that Po- 
laroid would probably not show a prof- 
it that year—and he evidently decided 
that they deserved the first look. 

Land’s stockholders may have to 
cherish their more intangible rewards 
for some time. Although Polaroid’s first- 
quarter profits grew by a healthy 17% 
over those of 1971, Treasurer Harvey 
Thayer has predicted that the rest of 
1972 will be a “Jean year,” partly be- 
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Four Paychecks a Year 


Scandinavia is a hub of social 
economic experimentation. Yea 
fore Women’s Lib got going in thel 


housebound husband who sent his“ 
off to work. Last year the Swed 
changed much of their auto indu ane 
replacing sections of the assembly Tran 
with group assembly techniques (Tl Ba: 
Jan. 17). Now R. Bøg Jørgensen s^s sit 
infabrik, a Danish company thi 
Scandinavia’s largest maker 0 sf 
canning and freezing equipment si 
oneering ah alternative to the k 
or monthly paycheck for employe l 
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f Toward an Urgent Rescue 


‘ 
\ gman, investor Or ship- 
const ht have thought that 
Me olved U.S. railroads’ 
as a year ago. when it 
ation. of most pas- 
` has been getting a rude 
e year Yer "Congress is NOW studying 
] ent: als that would extend fur- 
ajo! q industry spokesmen are 
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y will ng Ain i fescue the nations rail sys- 
PCtition 4 poet | threatened collapse They 
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ae Om al a final breakdown of the U.S. 
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3t Instant 


H ohole transportation industry. 
yee a Eae aont 69 Class I rail- 
RNG s the major companies that ac- 
ories in qt or 99% of rail traffic—already 
mnkrupt. The Interstate Commerce 
mission last month listed another 
ie including. the Chicago and 
ay Western, Erie Lackawanna and 
i Island, as “marginal,” meaning 
they could go broke at any mo- 
bi Asa whole, the industry is mak- 
inoney, but pitifully little. Railroad 
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of social r a 
n. Yeas Mome in 1971 totaled $355 mil- 
ag in the Uf.” 27% of revenues—and much 


ħtcame from non-railroad oper- 
iss. That is not enough, to attract the 
Money necessary to repair and 
“nze the railroads’ vastly over- 
mlwork of tracks, yards and sys- 
niques (T ` Transportation Secretary John 
snsensM i a dedicated free-enterpriser,” 
pany tha Sthat large chunks of the railroads’ 
ker of f 
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total mileage must be scrapped imme- 
diately to save costs or the whole Sys- 
tem will wind up broke and/or nation- 
alized “within three to ten years.” 

The major railroads have no trou- 
ble borrowing to buy new cars: the cars 
make splendid collateral if a loan goes 
into default. The result is that the com- 
panies operate modern covered hop- 
pers, flatcars and gondolas over road- 
beds that are rapidly deteriorating. The 
roads have been able to show what prof- 
its they have largely by deferring main- 
tenance that is essential. For example, 
rails are being replaced on a schedule 
that assumes the average rail will last 
120 years, although it actually remains 
serviceable for only half that long. 

The results are becoming apparent. 
Between 1966 and 1970, derailments 
doubled to 2,394 a year. Santa Fe Pres- 
ident John Reed likens the situation to 
maintaining a house in good repair: “If 
you don’t do a little every year, it even- 
tually starts coming apart all at once.” 
Volpe estimates that in order to keep 
up with expected increases in traffic, 
railroads will have to spend an awesome 
$36 billion or more on yard and track 
rebuilding and new rolling stock in the 
next ten to twelve years. That is rough- 


ly double their current annual rate of 


capital expenditures. 

Placing the blame for this mess is 
not a simple task, Labor unions, rail 
management and the Government all 
share the responsibility. 

Labor costs now consume 60¢ of ev- 
ery dollar spent to move freight by rail. 
The industry deals with 15 major unions 
that are never hesitant to strike, Right 
now. the United Transportation Union, 
representing engineers, brakemen, fire- 
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Sthe ROAD CREW REPORTING TO WORK IN AVON, IND- 


men and conductors, is planning to 
strike Penn Central in June, when a 
Government-imposed cooling-off peri- 
od expires. Seventy-year-old work rules 
force railroads to pay train crews a full 
day’s wages for every 100 miles traveled 
—a distance that the fastest diesel lo- 
comotives cover in two hours. Some 
states require trains to carry “full” five- 
man crews. Says Alan Boyd, former 
Transportation Secretary and now head 
of the Illinois Central: “We know we 
can run a safe train with two men.” 

Management policy has been equal- 
ly archaic. Railroads have rarely at- 
tempted to put an aggressive salésman- 
ship effort behind their services, a trick 
that truckers were quick to learn. That 
failure goes far to explain the drop in 
the railroads’ share of intercity freight 
traffic to 39% now from 56% in 1950. 
Some railroads also have paid out in div- 
idends more than they earned in prof- 
its, a practice that did much to bring 
the Penn Central down. 

The Government also has bled mon- 
ey from the railroads. Under Section 
22 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
passed in 1887, railroads have been 
pressed into hauling Government 
freight free or at reduced rates. That 
hurts because the Government is now 
the railroads’ largest customer. Through 
the ICC, the Government has further 
sanctioned an impossibly complicated 
railroad rate structure. The ICC main- 
tains an unindexed file of 43 trillion dif- 
ferent rates on varying weights of vary- 
ing commodities moving varying 
distances. The general level of rates is 
both too high and too low: too high to 
prevent traffic from fleeing to compet- 
ing carriers; too low to generate much 
profit on what freight is left. 

Cash Transfusion. None of the six 
bills that Congress is now considering 
have much chance of passing intact. but 
portions of two stand a fifty-fifty chance 
of reaching President Nixon’s desk by 
year’s end. The two are the industry’s 
proposed Surface Transportation Act 
—supported by the railroads’ compet- 
itors—and the Administration’s pend- 
ing Transportation Assistance Act. 
Each would provide an immediate 
transfusion of cash through a Govern- 
ment guarantee of loans. The industry's 
bill seems preferable because it would 
provide $5 billion in guarantees for 
loans that could be used largely to re- 
build tracks and yards. The Adminis- 
tration’s bill would guarantee $3 billion 
in loans that could be spent only to buy 
new rolling stock—hardly the railroads’ 
sole worry. In other respects, both 
would attack basic problems. The Ad- 
ministration and the industry would 
permit the railroads to abandon tracks 
that produce little or no profit, speed 
up and simplify rate-making proce- 
dures, and forbid discriminatory taxa- 
tion of railroads by states and locali- 
ties. The Administration, in addition, 
would eliminate the preferential treat- 
ment given to Government freight. 

That seems a minimum program to 


give the railroads a chance to pull out 
of their difficulties. It certainly will not 
solve all the problems: railroad man- 
agement must learn more modern ways, 
and the Government must get tougher 
with rail unions that insist on feather- 
bedding forever. é 
The technology exists to build a 
modern rail network. The Santa Fe now 
boasts a $12 million automated yard in 
Kansas City that can handle switching 
for 3.000 cars a day with only three 
men to uncouple them. It is technically 
feasible to run trains with no crewmen 
except an engineer to blow a warning 
whistle in dangerous situations. At pres- 
ent, though, these developments only 
make more painful the contrast be- 
tween the advanced rail system that the 
U.S. could have and the dilapidated one 
that exists. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


A Red Wall Street? 


Yugoslavia is sometimes described 
as 100% Marxist—S0% Karl and 50% 
Groucho. Although it is Communist, it 
maintains a market economy that is 
based on competition between state- 
owned but individually run companies. 
That zany-sounding blend of socialism 
and free enterprise has given the 20.5 
million Yugoslavs the fastest growing 
economy in Eastern Europe. In major 
cities, modern, wide-windowed apart- 
ment complexes dot the skyline, autos 
clog the streets and stores are stocked 
with television sets, radios and kitchen 
appliances. Lately, however, the system 
has developed enough problems to 
bring the nation to a crossroad at which 
its leaders must decide how much fur- 
ther they are willing to go toward a freer 
economy. Some are prepared to go all 
the way to the establishment of a Com- 
munist stock and bond market. 
_ Yugoslavia's economic split person- 
ality began emerging in 1950, when 
Marshal Josip Broz Tito rejected Soviet- 
style central planning in favor of eco- 
nomic decentralization. Under his “self- 
management” system, workers’ councils 
set wage rates and product prices in 
each enterprise, and theoretically have 
the power to-fire managers, who are 
responsible to the councils rather than 
to a state ministry. Kiro Gligoroy, a 
leader of Yugoslavia’s League of Com- 
munists and the nation’s chief econo- 
mist, explained to TIME Correspondent 
Strobe Talbott: “We believe that the 
state cannot replace private owners in 
the management of enterprises. Enter- 
prises must manage themselves.” They 
did efficiently enough in 1970 to lift “so- 
cial product”—the Yugoslav term clos- 
€st to gross national product—to $14 
billion, a 6.7% rise after discounting in- 
flation factors. Among European Com- 
munist countries, only Bulgaria and Al- 
bania had a lower total output, but none 
had such a rapid growth rate. 
But industrial democracy has also 


brought the capitalistic combination ai 
rampant inflation and a ballooning bal- 
ance of payments deficit. By last Au- 
pust, Yugoslav consumer prices were 
16% higher than a year earlier, and the 
balance of trade deficit soared 20% . In 
response, the government retreated to- 
ward central control of the economy. 
It held down wages, froze most prices, 
limited credit, restricted imports and de- 
valued the dinar twice. The program 
held retail-price increases in the first 
quarter of 1972 to an acceptable 1.3%. 
In March, to bolster its trading ability, 
Yugoslavia obtained a $100 million sta- 
bilization loan from a trio of New York 
banks: Chase Manhattan, First Nation- 
al City and Bankers Trust. 

Now Yugoslav leaders feel able to 
start what might be called Phase II of 
their “Economic Action Program,” de- 
signed to loosen controls and stimulate 
growth while holding inflation to 5%. 
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BELGRADE SHOPPERS BROWSING FOR COSTUME JEWELRY IN DEPARTMENT STORE T 
Instead of taking a vacation, buy bonds and collect:interest. 


Ina few months, Finance Secretary Jan- 
ko Smole will supervise decentralized 
units of management, labor and gov- 
ernment representatives that will set 
wage rates in each enterprise by a kind 
of collective bargaining within broad 
limits imposed by the state. The gov- 
ernment is also trying to spur corpo- 
rate expansion by increasing the pro- 
portion of foreign-currency earnings 
that companies may keep for reinvest- 
ment rather than handing over to the 
central bank. The limit in most enter- 
prises has been raised from 7% to 20% 

Foreign Cash. Yugoslavia, how. 
ever, still faces a shortage of Capital for 
industrial expansion. Despite recent 
growth, its companies cannot provide 
jobs for all workers. More than 800,000 
Yugoslavs labor abroad and send more 
than half their pay back home. 

In order to attract more capital, Yu- 
goslavia now seems willing to open its 
economy wider to investment from oth- 
er Countries, including the U.S. Foreign 
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excilement—not even in the seesawing 
struggle of the seven-footers, Chamber- 
lain and Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. In the 
vital closing minutes of the decisive 
sixth game, Chamberlain, 35, took al- 
most humiliating command of 24-year- 
old Jabbar and led the Lakers to victory 

__ Meanwhile, back in the East, the di- 
vision final between New York and the 
Boston Celtics took a surprising turn 
The Knicks, who had been the Cinder- 
ella team of 1970 (when they won the 


LAKERS & KNICKS IN FIRST-GAME ACTION 
Marksmanship not muscle. 


N.B.A. championship in their 
), had earlier this season 
seemed back in-the pumpkin class. But 
after bouncing past.the Baltimore Bul- 
lets 4-2 in their semifinal, the lightly re- 
d Knicks proceeded to savage the 
4-|. Suddenly the New Yorkers 
t, confronting the 


first 
24-year history 


garde 
Celtics 
were at center Cour 
mighty Lakers. : 

Despite the opening loss on their 
home court, the Lakers remained favor- 
ites; the title, if they take it, would be 
their first since they moved to Los An- 
geles in 1960. They have finished sec- 
ond seven times; they were the team 
that the Knicks beat for the champi- 
onship in 1970. But this season, under 
the skillful shaping of New Coach Shar 
man, who came to Los Angeles rom 


MARTIN MILLS——SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


the Utah Stars of the A.B.A.. the Lak- 
ers have become one of the most for- 
midable squads in N.B.A. history. They 
set league records for both consecutive 
victories (33) and most wins in a sea- 
son (69, against a mere 13 defeats). 

Selfless. Nowhere has Sharman’s 
shaping been more evident than in the 
play of Chamberlain, who earns about 
$250,000 a year as center and has oc- 
casionally been accused of being some- 
thing less than a team player. Not this 
season. Never in his 13-year pro career 
has the “Dipper” concentrated so little 
on shooting (he once scored 100 points 
for Philadelphia against New York) and 
so much on rebounding, 
blocking shots and setting up 
someone else to score. As an 
intimidating pivot and self- 
less team captain, Chamber- 
lain has led the Lakers to 
their new heights. 

Which is not to underes- 
timate another Laker super- 
star, Jerry West. Shrewd 
playmaker, quick-handed 
defender and usually sharp 
shooter, West is probably the 
best guard ever to play bas- 
ketball. His fellow guard, 
completing what may be the 
finest pairing ever, is Gail 
Goodrich, who is barely over 
6 ft. tall but long on shot- 
making skill. As one starting 
forward, the Lakers have 
Harold (“Happy”) Hairston, 
a rugged rebounder who 
complements Wilt in control- 
ling the backboards. The 
other is Second-Year Man 
Jim McMillian (rhymes with 
villain), who is deadly from 
the corner and scored a ca- 
reer high of 42 points in one 
of the play-off games against 
Milwaukee. 

The Knicks have no one 
of the Chamberlain or West 
magnitude. Their strength 
—carefully nurtured by 
Coach Red Holzman—lies in 
remarkable poise, extraordi- 
nary all-round skill at any 
position on the court, and al- 
most uncanny balance. If 
some of the players cool off, others al- 
most always compensate by heating up 
as scorers, rebounders or playmakers. 
If the Lakers area team of carefully se- 
lected specialists, the Knicks are an im- 
pressive pack of general practitioners. 

At center is Jerry Lucas, who can 
score consistently from more than 20 
ft, out. The starting guards are Walt 
Frazier, a clutch player who is the 
Knicks’ leading scorer and most larce- 
nous defender, and dazzling Earl © The 
Pearl”) Monroe, beginning to return to 
his best ball-handling form after a sea- 
son hobbled by injuries. Starting for 
wards are Dave DeBusschere, a bruis- 
ing rebounder and probably the 
N.B.A.’s best defensive forward. and 
“Dollar Bill” Bradley, a study in 


thoughtfully planned perpetual motion. 
The Knicks’ offensive strategy re- 
volves around Lucas, a veteran forward 
acquired in an off-season trade to take 
over for injured Willis Reed. Too small 
to battle under the boards with most 
other pivots (he gives away 6 in. and 50 
lbs. to Chamberlain). Lucas is a center 
in name only. He floats far away from 
the basket and fires his high-arcing shots 
with such consistent accuracy that the 
Opposing center is almost always forced 
to move out to try to stop him. That 
clears the lane to the basket for lay-ups 
and rebounds by the rest of the Knicks. 
If the opposing center hangs back and 
does not take the bait, Lucas can usual- 
ly make him reconsider by bombing the 
hoop with a mortar-like barrage. 

The Knick strategy worked to im- 
probable perfection in the first game 
against Los Angeles. “We knew what 
they were going, to do,” sighed West, 
“and they did it.” Added Coach Shar- 
man: “Wilt made an effort to go out on 
Lucas, but he wasn’t quite fast enough 
and he got caught lots of times in no 
man’s land.” That not only left Pivot- 
man Lucas free to score well from the 
outside, but it also opened up the lane 
for his teammates. Chamberlain was 
seldom able to get into position to clear 
the boards and toss his football-like 
passes to set up the Lakers’ most potent 
scoring play: the fast break downcourt. 

The drama of all this court choreog- 
raphy has not been lost on viewers or on 
the ABC television network. Last week, 
for example, just before the start of the 
first game, delayed to accommodate 
President Nixon’s Viet Nam speech, 
about eleven million of a total of 33 mil- 
lion viewers were tuned in to ABC. Once 
the President stopped talking and the 
Knicks started bombing the Lakers, 
ABC's audience escalated to 25 million. 


D-Day for Riva Ridge 


Many a young thoroughbred speeds 
to a performance that starts his owner 
dreaming of the Kentucky Derby. All 
too often, that kind of early foot fades 
long before the call to the post at 
Churchill Downs. Not so with Riva 
Ridge. The handsome bay colt was the 
logical favorite in everyone’s winter 
book, and he has remained the choice 
of the chalk players ever since. He will 
make the run for the roses this week as 

one of the hottest favorites in the Der- 
by’s 98-year history. 

_ Bred by Meadow Stable of Virgin- 
ja, Riva Ridge has been beaten only 
three times in hisspectacular career: on 
each occasion there were extenuating 
circumstances, His first time out he 
facediwithout blinkers; the second time 
he Jost, he cast a shoe; the last time, 


“when he ran fourth in the Everglades 


Stakes a few weeks ago, he was bumped 


~ into the rail and got a disappointing ride 


from Jockey Ron Turcotte. 

Riva Ridge’s nine victories are all 
the more impressive because most of 
them have been won against top com- 


_As a two-year-old, he took the 


ition 
peah the Champagne 


. the Futurity, 
Sites the Pimlico-Laurel Futurity and 
the Garden State, collecting a total of 
$503,263 in prize money. In his first 
trial as a three-year-old, following a 
long winter's rest, he ran away with the 
Hibiscus Stakes. After missing out In 
the Everglades, he returned to the win- 
ners circle last week with a coasting 
four-length victory over ten other Der- 
by eligibles in the Blue Grass Stakes. 
Says Veteran Jockey Ray Broussard, 
who has. handled Riva Ridge in work- 
outs: “I’ve been on a great many run- 
ning horses in my career. but none are 
the equal of this one.” 

If Riva Ridge has any real challeng- 
ers as a top three-year-old, they could 
be two colts who showed their speed 
too late to be entered in the Derby. One 
is his stablemate Upper Case, who re- 
cently trounced a bunch of Derby hope- 


ok ane, y $ 
RIVA RIDGE WINNING HIBISCUS 
A stablemate stayed in the barn. 


fuls in'the Florida Derby and the Wood 
Memorial; the other is Quack, who 
forced two erstwhile top contenders out 
of the race at Churchill Downs by whip- 
ping them in the California Derby. \ 
The best horse to race Riva Ridge in 
Louisville may be No Le Hace (Spanish 
for “It makes no difference”), unbeaten 
this year in four races, Including the 
Louisiana and Arkansas derbies. A sen- 
timental choice may be the Arkansas 
Derby’s runner-up, Hassi’s Image 
trained by Venezuelan Juan Arias. Last 
year Arias prepared Cafionero II sur- 
prise winner of both the Derby. and 
Preakness. Cafonero threatened to be- 
come the first horse in 25 years to take 
the Triple Crown, but he confounded 
the odds makers and finished fourth in 
the Belmont. Now it is Riva Ridge who 
n fone for ponines roses, while 
is backers are alread i i 
es ready talking of a Tri- 
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Died. Arthur E. Summerfield; 
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ninth-grade dropout, Summerfield}, 
up one of the country’s largest Che 
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His 1940 Michigan campaign workig Iii 
Wendell Willkie started his politicald 
reer; by the 1952 Republican Conte 
tion, he was able to deliver a key t 
of delegates to Eisenhower. In rewi 
Summerfield was appointed Eisenhar, 
ers campaign manager, Republi 
National Committee chairman. 
finally Postmaster General. 
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twelve hours, time enough for Wright 
to outwit a Defe epe AE 
€ nse Department intel- 
ligence agent, hijack several tanks of 
nerve-gas components, and rig a dev- 
ilish device to dispense them. With two 
gases and two competitive adversaries 
about to mix lethally, the novel’s title 
Binary, and its suspense are readily 
understandable. Crichton also manages 
to turn the book into something of an 
early warning device. An epilogue in 
the form of think-tank recommenda- 
tions to the Government suggests spe- 
cific changes in existing procedures to 
prevent the theft of chemical, biological 
or nuclear weapons. Crichton’s bureau- 
crats halfheartedly promise to review 
the report “in the near future.” 

In Terminal Man, the near future 
is practically upon us. The theme is 
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MELCRICHTON (ALIAS JOHN LANGE, ALIAS JEFFRY HUDSON) IN LOS ANGELES 
“nerve gas and psychosurgery, can Dracula be far behind? 


mind control through psychosurgery, 
today hardly in the realm of science fic- 
tion (TIME, April 3). Crichton’s sur- 
geons plant 40 minuscule electrodes in 
the brain of Harry Benson, a psycho- 
motor epileptic whose fits turn him into 
a homicidal maniac. The electrodes, 
powered by a tiny nuclear battery 1m- 
planted in Harry’s shoulder, deliver 
small electrical impulses which check 
e epileptic fitatits onset. $ 
ES Grichton maintains credibility with 
a fine array of documentary props, in- 
cluding a page of real brain X rayo, Iron: 
ically, the plot turns On â physio ogies 
mechanism that is somewhat taat | 
Harry becomes addicted to the shocks 
which give him a pleasant electrica 
high. His brain, therefore, contrives to 
have more frequent fits in east to re 
ceive more titillating shocks Eveni n 
the psychomo ton ep ie electrodes and 
king capacity ue 

es Beane a computerized mon 
ster. By this time he has escape 


the hospital and is well into murder and 
mayhem, with assorted police and med- 
ical. practitioners in confused pursuit. 

But is it a man hunt or a machine 
hunt? Is Harry Benson only the tragic 
victim of scientific arrogance or, as he 
says shortly after the operation, “a fall- 
en man,” precursor of a generation that 
may have no memory of what it was to 
have been human? Crichton does not in- 
dulge in such speculation. He is a scru- 
pulous genre writer who is content to 
dress up old tales with new gadgetry. 
Andromeda Strain, for example, was in 
some sense a rewrite of H.G. Wells’ The 
War of the Worlds. The Terminal Man 
is an update of Frankenstein. Can Drac- 
ula, or Wolfman in sheep’s clothing, be 
far behind? u R.Z. Sheppard 
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With his rosy, unlined face, he looks 
like a 15-year-old boy standing on a 
chair. But then Michael Crichton, M.D., 
ducks his 6 ft. 9 in. under the lintel of 
his office door and casually maneuvers 
a lovely young actress back into the Los 
Angeles sunshine. Just as casually he di- 
agnoses the actress’s problems. “She 
can’t play a tough . The prescrip- 
tion? “I'll have to rewrite her part.” 

Dr. Crichton is learning the movie 
business. Right down to those hard- 
boiled comments as familiar on film sets 
as in the operating room. Not that he 
ever spent much time in surgery. At 
Harvard, Crichton used a pen more of- 
ten than a scalpel. Before graduating he 
had published half a dozen paperback 
thrillers under the name of John Lange. 
He also researched Five Patients, his 
documentary about the workings of a 
large medical center. In 1968 A Case of 
Need won the Mystery Writers of 
America Edgar Award. For that book 
—a swiftly plotted story biased in favor 
of abortion—Crichton used the name 
Jeffry Hudson, who was a dwarf in the 
court of Charles I. 

A Case of Need, turned into a mov- 
ie, is currently touring as The Carey 
Treatment. So is another Crichton nov- 
el, the recently released Dealing, a tale 
of the collegiate marijuana trade. The 
original novel, by “Michael Douglas,” 
was actually a hasty collaboration be- 
tween Crichton and his younger broth- 
er Douglas. 

Novels, film scripts, and now direct- 
ing, have naturally proved more profit- 
able than medical practice. The film 
rights alone for The Terminal Man have 
brought Crichton $350,000 so far. Suc- 
cess steered him into psychoanalysis 
and broke up his five-year marriage. Al- 
though he walks with the slight stoop of 
a man concerned with not bumping his 
head, he seems to like towering over ev- 
eryone else. On the L.A. party circuit, 
only the Lakers’ Wilt Chamberlain 
could challenge this distinction. Crich- 
ton’s tastes run to the sound and costly. 
He has a Mercedes-Benz sedan to re- 
place a Porsche, which he found too 
cramping, and recently purchased a 
house designed by Richard Neutra. 

Clearly, Crichton is an ambitious 


man. But then he came of a very 
achievement-oriented family. His fa- 
ther was the busy executive editor of 
Advertising Age. Growing up 1n Roslyn, 
N.Y.. Crichton recalls that he and his 
brother and two sisters had to take mu- 
sic lessons whether they liked them or 
not. By the time Crichton was 14, he 
was already 6 ft. 7 in. tall. Before 
long, the high school basketball coach 
was whipping star performances out of 
this less-than-natural athlete. Crichton 
worked hard, because, as he says face- 
tiously. “I wanted to be kissed by the 
cheerleaders.” He continues to work 
hard, and those cheerleaders have now 
been replaced by starlets. Yet Crichton 
seems happiest when he is trying some- 
thing entirely new. Directing Binary, his 
first film, was, he says. “like a drug high 
that went on for twelve days. I was just 
zinging along for miles.” 

Crichton’s success is in many re- 
spects conventional, but one should not 
count on his doing the normal thing. 
Even if he does, he will undoubtedly do 
more of it than anyone else. 


Voices Amid Thunder 


SOULS ON FIRE 
by ELIE WIESEL 
268 pages. Random House. $7.95. 


For over a decade now, in nine 
books of fiction and nonfiction, Elie 
Wiesel (Night, A Beggar in Jerusalem) 
has been the dark poet of the Holocaust, 
a man brooding circularly upon the six 
million Jews who died in death camps. 
Now he has written a rich, warm book 
whose subject is religious joy, that mys- 
tical and ecstatic strain in Judaic his- 
tory known as Hasidism. 

The book is not so much history as 
artful evocation. Wiesel tells how Has- 
idism came to be, two centuries ago in 
those borderlands that were now Po- 
land, now Russia. He also describes 
what Hasidism is. No matter that the 
movement's founder, the Baal Shem 
Tov (“Master of the Good Name”) is al- 
ready lost in legend. As Wiesel dem- 
onstrates, telling his tales learned from 
his grandfather's knee in Transylvania, 
Hasidism did not derive from fact or 
reason but from love and faith. 

It was a rebellion against rabbinic 
legalisms, a rejection of the rationalistic 
Judaism of the 18th century Enlight- 
enment. It was a cry of fierce optimism 
in the face of the tragedy that seemed 
to be man’s—and especially Jewish 
man’s—normal portion. In a fragment- 
ing epoch, Hasidism asserted that all 

Creation is one, that God is good, that 
man serves him best by rejoicing in life, 
however difficult it may be, 

Wiesel measures his story out in im- 
pressionistic vignettes from the lives 
and thoughts of the great rabbis who 
fanned Hasidism into a fire that roared 


through Eastern European Jewry. 


There are wise smiles. One Hasidic 


master boldly tells God that he owes 
something to sinful man: “Without our 


ALFRED STATLER 


ELIE WIESEL IN MANHATTAN 
Breaking the dark circle. 


sins, what would You do with Your par- 
don?” There is good counsel: “Every 
man must free himself from Egypt ev- 
ery day.” And there are hard sayings: 
“Either God is king of this world and I 
am not doing enough to serve Him, or 
He is not—and then it is my fault.” 

The men and their words add up to 
something extraordinary. Stark figures 
on an uncertain terrain, they are voices 
amid thunder, and the voices stick in 
the mind. Wiesel, who calls himself a 
Hasid, has done honor to his past with 
a superb piece of narrative artistry and 
—more important—with a stunning af- 
firmation of life. n Mayo Mohs 


New Dreams for Old 


THE RISE OF THE UNMELTABLE ETHNICS 
by MICHAEL NOVAK 
321 pages. Macmillan. $7.95. 


Michael Novak’s Slovak grandpar- 
ents, oppressed by the Austro-Hungar- 
ian empire, emigrated to the United 
States for the classic reasons. One 
grandfather became a Pennsylvania 
farmer. One ‘grandmother, widowed, 
hired out as housekeeper and laundress. 
Novak’s parents mobiled upward, from 
Johnstown’s Slovak ghetto to “the WASP 
suburb on the hill.” Then Michael went 
the rest of the way. He is a sober-pro- 
filed Catholic professor of philosophy 
and religion, currently at the State Uni- 
versity of New York. But with a book in 
one hand (perhaps even his own A The- 
ology for Radical Politics) and a Pipe in 
the other, Novak could Pass as a WASP 
to the Eastern Establishment born. 

Novak has made it. And—would the 
WASPs believe?—he isn't happy about 
it. With pride and a certain bitterness 
he is now reclaiming his ethnic iden- 
tity. Nor does he regard this Step as a pri- 
vate pilgrimage. Noting such things as 
the appearance of “Kiss Me, I’m Ital- 
ian” buttons and the proliferation of 
Irish-American autobiography, Novak 

presumes to speak for the 70 million 
American descendants of immigrants 
from Ireland, Italy, Spain, Greece, Ar- 
menia and the Slavic nations, “In the 
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1960s,” he writes, “the b] Y 
young had their day» aks ay ait 
the “decade of the ethnices “sy feat’! 
_ Passionately and one Mo ie. 
bining scholarship with aly 
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in folk costumes. Authentic by a ate 
Novak’s notions of Tevoluit we 
a variety of the new Populism ı ‘ee 
April 17), with a dream of “ould 
pluralism.” Novak talks bravely gf. 
policy that will guide the nation forg 
ty years—that is what we neeq” Burt 
own suggestions tend to be Vague: “lifted the 
will slow down,” “new cities” yi, 
built “on a human scale.” Or nostalgi 
There should be a William Morrislil 
return to handicrafts and cottagein 
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New Yorkers move to Iowa, whe 
“there are green fields and hills, jobsa 
dignity.” 
Other planks in the Novak platfoy 
for a better America: This is 
“Doctors should be paid no mipinlvol 
than plumbers.” ins be 
“Children of intellectuals shall iof its w 
admitted only to colleges of agriculeg:Pritche 
in prairie states.” iwledi 
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“Taxi drivers shall teach sixth afd. Bui 
seventh grade.” ‘he w 
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vak plat igages. Random House. $6.95. 


Ihs is the second and apparently 
aid no mie‘nal volume in the autobiography of 
‘ins best literary critic as well as 
uals shall of its wisest and sanest men of let- 
of agricul Fritchett’s elegant prose and range 
}iwledge might suggest that he is a 
e outlaw uct of a proud public school and 
ich sixth aind. But in Volume 1, A Cab at the 
_ [ihe wrote of a decidedly lower- 
m to serit Hleclass upbringing as the child of 
jand eccentric parents. 
i Qil begins with the story 
Y fe mane a writer without ben- 
hier er education, literary men- 
ea 800d advice. Instinct made 
Tees Pritchett leave the 
in oat London and set off for 
lichis f; He saw his first pepper 
Mob a ne Omelet, became an ac- 
thy ina —So far as he could afford 
sor T gradual way, “the or- 
üN tears, ees: the gravely spaced 
Hehe enged my mind.” 
tout a Couple of selling jobs, but 
fp questione at once. The embar- 
aia On was: Write what? He 
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4 is ancy of Pritchett’s early 
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Paris when Pritchett was. He had ne 
heard of them Wess, had never 

- nor had he any notion of 
what they were trying to do. After two 
yet in France, he Signed on as Moni- 
or correspondent in Treland—during 
the Troubles—and later went to Spain. 
He was so ignorant of journalism that 
for a while he was unaware that he 
could even approach government or po- 
litical figures for interviews. Later he 
admitted, “In my heart I despised news 
and was confused by opinion.” 

Midnight Oil is written in lucid, sup- 
ple prose—exactly Suited to a testing 
and savoring memory. At first one nat- 
urally brushes past the author's fre- 
quent avowals that as a young man he 
wrote very badly. But late in the book 
he quotes a description of the Great 
Smokies written in 1926, and sure 
enough it is just awful: “From their 
highest elevation bannered a stilly 
chrome wash of startled light.” 

“A Little More.” Pritchett can 
smile at his youthful self. More impor- 
tant he is able to set down the gradual 
growth of his mind. After the early Par- 
is period when he thought his feet could 
take him farther than his head, he en- 
tered a blurry “transcendental” phase 
culminating in the Irish sojourn. In that 
“Victorian lagoon,” even the fighting 
seemed unreal. He arrived at Cork ter- 
rified by a hail of machine-gun fire, only 
to be reassured by the urchin carrying 
his bag: “Tis only the boys from the 
hills.” In Ireland he met his first true 
writers—Yeats and O'Casey among 
others—and he dreamed of becoming 
an “artist” whose art could be deter- 
mined later. 

The harsh landscape of Spain and 
the poverty of its people changed all 
that. Ten years before the Civil War, the 
country seemed proud, destitute and 
challenging. “There was a sense of the 
immediate and finite, so much more sat- 
isfying than the infinite, which had real- 
ly starved me. Here one began to see ex- 
actly.” Now his walking tours were 
taken with less naive goals. His first 
book, Marching Spain, appeared and 
the mental rearrangement begun be- 
neath the trees in Paris was complete. 

The last part of the book returns to 
England and in a way to A Cab at the 
Door. Pritchett’s blustering father and 
droll mother come onstage for a final 
turn, somewhat better off financially but 
still squabbling, buying and se w 
appropriate property, defying the ; itz 
by moving into London. Both died in 
their 80s after the war. Probably out of 
modesty, he sketches his later life vD 
lightly. discussing his novels and short 
stories briefly and barely me ORE 
both his career as critic for heey 
Statesman and the major study of Bal- 
zac he has worked on for years. Now ap- 

ahi is parents great age, Pritch- 
proaching hisp “A bald man, his 
ett looks at himself: A ba me ee 
fattish face supported by a va ae Be 
hins. I am seventy, and in my fathers 
z am seid like a little more.’ “ Is 
phrase, ‘I wou . for one more vol- 
it too greedy to ask TOF ON Duf 
ume of memoirs? eMar of 


HOPEis the gleaming white 
hospital ship which brings a 
cargo of knowledge, good 
health and goodwill to people 
who need it desperately. 

HOPE is doctor, teacher, 
friend to the world; a non- 


A DOCKSIDE CROWD bids a fond 
farewell to the good ship HOPE. 


profit people-to-people pro- 
gram that brings medical aid 
and training to nations that 
need and request help. 

HOPE is comfort for the 
sick, the crippled and ne- 
glected. HOPE is self-help 
for those who wish to rise 
above despair. 

HOPE is you. And so, we 
invite you to join in our next 
mission by contributing to 
HOPE today. Help make the 
world a little healthier, a little 


PROJECT HOPE, DEPT. A, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20007. 


Mixed Company 


THE CULPEPPER CATTLE CO. 
Directed by DICK RICHARDS 
Screenplay by ERIC BERCOVICI 
and GREGORY PRENTISS 


“Cowboyin’.” the cook confides to 
the eager kid, “issomethin you do when 
you can’t do nothin’ else. At its best 
moments The Culpepper Cattle Co. 
puts across several such gruff insights 
about a way of life now long past. 


Dick Richards, here making his first 


feature, is a former director of televi- 
sion commercials, an apprenticeship 
that presents several liabilities when it 


TRAIL HANDS IN “CULPEPPER” 
Saddling up for Pepsi. 


comes to filming anything longer than 
60 seconds. The movie has a tendency 
to be episodic and rather punchy, and 
the visual style is too pretty. Every time 
the cowboys saddle up it looks as if 
they're about to ride up the arroyo for 
a Pepsi. 

The script owes some of its incident 
and much of its spirit to Monte Walsh, 
both the Jack Schaefer novel and Wil- 
liam Fraker’s underrated film version. 
But Culpepper is less about growing old 
than coming of age. Ben Mockridge 
(Gary Grimes) is barely past his teens 
when he talks Trail Boss Frank Cul- 
pepper (Billy “Green” Bush) into tak- 
ing him along on a drive. Ben is hired 

on as little Mary” (cook’s helper), and 
he hasto work his predictable way up 
from there. 

The dazzling Southwest scenery is 
present in abundance, but it is function- 
al, not merely decorative. And when- 
ever the movie moves indoors, usually 
to a saloon, the sets—however slickly 
photographed—are appropriately dark 
and tumble-down, as if some New Mex- 


ico ghost town had been converted into 
tage. 
ee who underwent a some- 
what less violent coming of age in The 
Summer of 42, has a scene in Culpep- 
per that is served up to him as a piping 
hot cliché: The Kid’s First Drink. He 
handles the whole thing very gracefully 
by taking his belt, swallowing hard and 
flashing a quick victory grin at his dis- 
appointed companions. Bush, so good as 
Jack Nicholson’s hillbilly buddy in Five 
Easy Pieces, is even better here—prick- 
ly and sardonic. The other members of 
the Culpepper outfit are stolid and la- 
conic, but most of them (especially 
Luke Askew and Bo Hopkins) manage 
tobe interesting anyhow. n Jay Cocks 


Ill Wind 


COOL BREEZE 
Directed by BARRY POLLACK 
Screenplay by BARRY POLLACK 


This sleazy remake of John Hus- 
ton’s fine The Asphalt Jungle is cast pri- 
marily with blacks, but the men who 
made it—Scenarist-Director Barry Pol- 
lack, Producer Gene Corman—are 
white. Their interest is not so much in 
reaching the new-found black audience 
(TIME, April 10) as in exploiting it. 

The Asphalt Jungle was a taut and 
precise study of the way a robbery went 
wrong as a result of the psychological 
quirks of the perpetrators. In Cool 
Breeze, the gang is given a vaguely al- 
truistic motive (the money from the job 
will go to start a “black people’s bank”), 
which once proposed is rapidly forgot- 
ten. Pollack’s script uses this political 
ploy as a kind of sop, an attempt to 
make the gang not merely crooks but 
criminal revolutionaries. 

The movie is all jiveass and jungle 
bunnies. The men (Thalmus Rasulala, 
Raymond St. Jacques, Jim Watkins) 
chortle and slap one another's palms. 
The women (Judy Pace, Margaret 
Avery) mostly moan and gyrate in 
transports of synthetic sexual passion. 
Director Pollack is singularly catholic 
in his taste for stereotypes. uJ.C. 


Demolition Derb 


LOOT à 
Directed by SILVIO NARIZZANO 


Screenplay by RAY GALTON 
and ALAN SIMPSON 


The point of the late Joe Orton’s 
play Loot—not the only point, but a 
prominent one—was outrageous and 
exhilarating bad taste. Director Silvio 
Narizzano, no Stranger to bad taste him- 
self (Georgy Girl, Blue), changes Or- 
ton’s cyanide cocktail into a fey demo- 
lition derby. 

Loot looks like an unlikely hybri 
of the Marx Brothers, INET Cn ae 


and a training film for A 
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|| Getting the facts you needto build 
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i | Mei Ling is beautiful-but tough. 


i Sois Celsior from 


Chemicals. 


| ene Bond had met Mei Ling, 
Tave bee re sultry chapters would 
f dse n written. Those gentle 
ie itive little hands can 
à brick—or a neck. 


| Bere all young girls, she keeps 
| Made o¢ Sautiful. Her brush is 

tough Stor, the beautiful, but 
1 ae ulose acetate moulding 
ef her arene by CSR Chemicals; 
iy Dholste €tics and toiletries, the 

ag Paint» On her fast little car, 
on her house, even the 


toys she buys her baby brother, 
ali contain Australian chemicals 
made by CSR Chemicals Ltd. 


Australia has a thriving—and 
growing- chemical industry in 


which CSR Chemicals Ltd. is one 


of the leaders. Top quality 
products, backed by prompt and 
efficient technical service, have 
earned CSR Chemicalsan 
outstanding reputation among Its 
customers throughout the world. 
We'll be glad to send you more 
information about Celsior or any 
of our other products listed here 
if you write to Mr. Peter Rundle, 


Export Manager, CSR Chemicals 
Ltd. Rhodes, Nsw 2138, Australia. 


Made in Australia. 


Phthalic anhydride; Celsior cellulose 
acetate moulding powders; cellulose 
acetate flake; acetyl chemicals, including 
acetic acid and vinyl acetate; plasticisers, 
including phthalates, sebacates, adipates, 
fumarates and maleates; butanols and 
ester solvents; iso-octanol; stearates; 
sorbitol and mannitol. 
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OMEGA 
CHRONOMETER 
OFFICIALLY CERTIRED 


The most perfected 
selfwinding chronometer. 


The most successful 
electronic chronome®" 


only the best 
isgood enough, 
art choosing here. 


fach of the three watches shown here is the 
h best of its kind; and each is built to the 
lest standards that Omega know. - 
On your far left is the Constellation self- 
fing chronometer. Every single Constellation 
snot only a certificate from the Swiss Ins- 
es for Chronometer Testing, but also the 
eme commendation for “Especially Good 
it”. This superb chronometer owes its dis- 
tion both to the precision of its computer- 
ned high frequency movement, and to the 
fisiaking, handfinished craftsmanship of its 
We and bracelet. The Constellation is shown 
in 18 ct gold; a stainless steel model is also 
lable, 
Near left is the Omega f 300 electronic chro- 
meter. The f 300 uses the sonic resonator prin- 
& but in a much improved form. Omega 
poy a counter-balanced resonator, to over- 
mt the effects of gravity; the success of this 
bioved when the Omega f300 took 88°/, of 
tlicial Swiss awards to electronic chronome- 
B The £300 is guaranteed accurate to one 
Rca month, and is available in either 18 ct 
stainless steel. 
Xn your right, the electronic apple of our 
fy Electroquartz. Its heart of quartz vibra- 
4 An every second, to give the Electro- 
N unnerving accuracy of five seconds pet 
im Ve Seconds out of two-and-a-half mil- 
they Cctroquartz is, quite simply, the most 
i ities Stwatch you can buy. paes 
make Watches; all built to grace your wris 
© Your life a little more accurate. Cons- 


on 
NWhich : 00 and Electroquartz; only you can 
Ich is the besi 
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OMEGA 


The most advanced 
quartz electronic watch. 


Cain Did It 


Sir / After reading your Essay “Psychology of 
Murder” [April 24], I am forced to say that 
phrases like “Violence is as American as cher- 
ry. pie” and “sick society” —mouthed and re- 
mouthed incessantly for shock effect—offend 
my passion for scientific accuracy. 

To impute collective responsibility when 
only one or a few are involved is not only in- 
accurate but unfair, and it serves only to en- 
courage crime. Crime is committed by those 
who do it or have it done, and not by the body 
of society, which is on the whole law-abiding. 

If we are to halt crime, we have to stop 
blurring the distinction between Cain and Abel. 
It was Cain who killed his brother. 

NANCY CATHERINE MOORE 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


Sir / It is time that this country faced reality 
and the murder situation on our home front. 
The right to bear arms may be in the Con- 
stitution of the U.S, and may well have served 
its useful purpose in 1776, but 200 years is too 
long to carry on a tradition that has outlived 
its usefulness. 

STEVEN F. SILBER 

Baltimore 


Sir / You seem to think that all you have to 
do is disarm the citizen and your problems are 
ended. It sounds so simple and easy. But just 
try it. Most of the firearms in the U.S. today 
are owned by hard-working average American 
people who enjoy hunting and target sport 
shooting. I myself have three rifles, one shot- 
gun and two automatic pistols. The availability 
of these firearms to me is not a stimulus to mur- 
der as you suggest. 

DON NOURY 

Southington, Conn 


Sir / Since man cannot create life at will or 
spontaneously, he is in awe of his power to de- 
stroy it. This may be the reason for his fas- 
cination with murder. But I doubt that just 
acknowledging an unhealthy fascination with 
Pres will change man’s impulses to destroy 
ife. 

JUDY ODDENINO 

Falls Church, Va. 


Sir / An action becomes violent when selfish 
concern for a particular goal overrides consid- 
eration for others. ; 

Our cultural emphasis on self-reliant in- 
dividualism has augmented our instinctive self- 
concern, and our cultural emphasis on win- 
ning and competing has helped produce a 
society unresponsive to the needs of others, 
which in turn makes it more necessary to be self- 
concerned to survive. 

MARILYN KRAMER 

Wausau, Wis. 


Sir / Virginia Adams failed to analyze the most 
bloody and murderous of all: the females who 
kill their young by abortion. 

The reasoning for murder is simple. In 
the dim but not so distant past, it was thought 
that a human being had the right to be loved 
because he existed. More recently a human 
being is granted the right to exist only if he is 
loved beforehand. 

Why do we complain of an imperson- 
al Military-Industrial-Complex-for-Murder 
when we demand government-paid abortion on 
request? : 

HENRY V. SATTLER, PH.D. 


sranton, Pa. 
«af Sir / Violence has always been with us; the only 


thing thaf’s startling is the metamorphosed at- 
titude toward it. Like, shall I say, equating vi- 
olence with masculinity and glorifying it 


through the mass media. Really, are we men 
so weak as to let our women know that our ego 
and colossal vanity are hurt? | i 

Some of us might dispute it, but the fact 
is that there’s nothing except brute force in the 
male’s arsenal that the female hasn’t excelled 
or equaled. 

K.N. NINAN 

Bombay 


The Cost of Toast 


Sir / After reading your article “The Sprouting 
Farm Issue” [April 24], I am amazed. If it took 
eleven hours of farm labor to produce a bushel 
of wheat, your morning toast would be at a 
price that would make you appreciate It. 

JERRY J. CLARK 

Mayville, Wis. 


= TIME should have said that eleven hours 
of work can produce 100 bushels of wheat. 


A Worried Look 


Sir / The cover photo by David Burnett [April 
17] of the ARVN soldier peering worriedly 
from under his camouflaged helmet epitomizes 
so much of the mess that is Viet Nam today. 
Protected for the moment by a U.S. steel hel- 
met and a U.S. flak jacket, he is still appre- 
hensive about the future. We've put food in his 
mouth, clothes on his back, weapons in his 
hands, but we have not put fire in his belly. He 
has to do that for himself. 

ROBERT HARKER 

Northbrook, III. 


Sir / Now for the first time I am hoping for a 
North Vietnamese victory. Something must be 
done to end the war, and the long sought an- 
swer may have arrived. Who knows? We might 
even lose Richard Nixon in the deal. 

WALTER SGALITZER 

Bellingham, Wash. 


Sir / Having spent Tet °68 in beautiful down- 
town Danang, dodging rockets and participat- 
ing in a limited, unpopular war full of restric- 
tions and contradictions, I, too, returned home 
disillusioned. But, like many G.I.s, I felt the 
North’s aggression, overt or covert, was as im- 
portant to stop as the aggression we faced from 
North Korea, Japan and Germany. 

Now yet another offensive is on. This 
time, however, President Nixon has called the 
enemy’s bluff by supporting the ARVN with 
airpower and finally carrying the war back to 
the targets that count in the North, 

K.N. BROWN JR. 

Belleville, Ill. 


Sir / A remark that disparages the Italian peo- 
pleis attributed to an unidentified “senior Rand 
Corporation analyst.” Let me assure you that 


if such a statement was indeed made by amem- 


ber of the Rand staff, he was not reflecting a cor- 
porate viewpoint. We at Rand deplore such an 
irresponsible, reprehensible remark. 

DONALD B. RICE 

President 

The Rand Corporation 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


Outrage over Taxes 


Sir / As one of the Middle American taxpay- 
ers near revolt [April 24], I can assure you that 
my primary concern is not the loopholes in the 
income tax law. My outrage is over the fan- 
tastic and ever-increasing demands of the Fed- 
eral Government for more and more tax dol- 
lars. The Congress continues to spend as 
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though there were no b 
pocket. As a Middle ANN the 
would prefer to see the pian 
spend less, than worry 

PAUL R. GRAVES 

South Burlington, Vt. 


Sir / So John Connally wag a 
way taxpayers were cheating mu 
Bully for him! I am outra eal 
that all persons who are calles ‘Oo! | 
take their cases to the tax coun 
of million cases bog down in Ae 
will never be straightened out, < 
RAY LUKACS 
Cleveland 


Sir /I am puzzled by the gross į j 
of Senators running about the ce Meonsiy 
ing about tax reform. Untry and 

Why don’t they stay i i 
they belong and do something Conetes iy 

R.D. MAHAFFEY out itia 
Missoula, Mont. 


Ridiculous Implication 


Sir / Your piece entitled “Di 
1] was misleadin 


£ out of conia 
Those reporters present did not use iy 


change because they understood that I was 
ing to underscore the ridiculous implicatigd 
a question and comment from two renn 
by responding with an equally ridiculousandd 
cetious comment. Every reporter I havet 
with since your publication of the ston 
likewise surprised that TIME would prints 
a distorted picture, which, rather than ki 
“colorful,” only serves to intensify ra 
polarization. 

HARRY S. DENT 

Special Counsel to the President 

The White House 

Washington, D.C. 


Awards and Guesses 


i 


Sir / In response to your story on the Nai 
al Book Awards [April 24], I want tof 
out that, as spokesman for the three judss! 
children’s books, I stated at the press cal 
ence that we had not been able to reach a us 
imous decision, that the award was so? 
Donald Barthelme’s The Slightly Iree 
Fire Engine, and that we were not gk 
make our discussion public. From dion 
duce that “Lore Segal . . . filed a s 
nority objection.” Wrong guess, and two i 

LORE SEGAL 

New York City 


No Memos a 
pest 


Sir / With regard to your article vile 
the Power of the Networks” [A 

their right to broadcast, 

pecially the news, public 


gether with an apology for 
their toes. this te Sl 
It is also suggested that nnelsand 
through proper White House cha 
this time no memos be written: 
VIRGINIA A. BOYE 
Wausau, Wis. 


Time 
Address Letters to TIME Letters' achi 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohte 
yodaku, Tokyo 100 Japan 


il 
E Inc., 641 N. Falrbanks Court, Chienar in soani UE TIME Maazine, CBO Box) 89, Tokyo; 


= Batteries are like lives. 
= {you want more out of them, 
= you have to put more in. 
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Ordinary-batterles rel ; 
The Hi-Top’s PVC lining works better. It's-thinnet- 
So there's room for more power. That’s why a HI-T P- 
has. up to twice the life of our ordinary battery. 
l's a small example of the way we take the ordinary 
and make it original. 
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WHEN Correspondent Don Neff arrived in Viet Nam for the 
first time eight years ago, a favorite topic of conversation 
was the primitive state of Communist equipment. “There was even 
a story going around,” he recalls, “that the V.C. had a new anti- 
aircraft weapon: a catapult that shot ten-foot arrows.” Back for 
his fourth tour of duty last week, Neff loitered over besieged An 
Loc in a light U.S, reconnaissance plane knowing that the Com- 
munists now have sophisticated Soviet antiaircraft guns as well as 


modern tanks. 


_ If the weaponry and strategy had changed, many faces were fa- 
miliar. “It was like Old Home Week for scores of reporters,” Neff 
says. Veteran war correspondents who thought that they had seen 
the last of Indochina have returned recently to help their successors 


cover the North Vietnamese invasion, For our 
cover story on Hanoi’s General Giap, Neff 
concentrated on reporting an overview of the 
fighting and its ramifications as seen from Sai- 
gon. David DeVoss, meanwhile, journeyed 
north to Hué to provide an account of that 
city’s mass evacuation. Rudolph Rauch tray- 
eled to the threatened Central Highlands town 
of Kontum, then spent a night on ambush pa- 
trol outside Phu Bai with a group of G.L-s. 

As company in Hué, DeVoss had Pho- 
tographer Dirck Halstead, an old Viet Nam 
hand who is on assignment for TIME. For Hal- 
stead it was a time for reflection as well as re- 
union. “Of the ten photographers in our group 
here in 1965 and ’66,” he says, “only four of 
us are still alive.” 

That brave cameramen are constantly in 
harm’s way was again demonstrated by Pho- 
tographer Ennio Iacobucci, whose pictures ac- 
company Halstead’s this week. Jacobucci 
found himself trapped in Quang Tri with 80 
U.S. advisers. The North Vietnamese barrage 


was so intense that rescue helicopters could not get in for days. The 
only newsman still with the group, Iacobucci phoned periodic re- 

orts of the battle’s progress back to Saigon. The Italian freelance 
also called friends to say goodbye—prematurely, as it turned out. 
Helicopters finally were able to take the advisers and Iacobucci to Da- 
nang. “In four years in Viet Nam,” he says now, “I have never been 


so scared.” 


In New York, Associate Editor Timothy James wrote the story. 
drawing on both the correspondents’ files and his own considerable 
background. He had written five previous cover stories on the war 


in two years, and he visited Viet Nam in 1970. 


As the military and diplomatic developments spurt and twist, no 
one can predict the outcome with any certainty. As Neff puts it, the ia 
only. real constant in Viet Nam is the ever p 1 t : 
prise. Therefore, he says, “I no longer bother saying that PI never 


be back.” 
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SOUTH VIET NAM/COVER STORY 


Hanoi’s High-Risk Drive for Victory 


INGLY and in small groups at first, 
then in gun-waving mobs, the re- 
treating South Vietnamese troops 
streamed out of shell-torn Quang Tri 
city. For four days their procession 
down sun-baked Highway | continued 
to swell. There were soldiers on foot 
wearing only mud-caked underwear 
and with rags wrapped around their feet 
in place of boots. Some rode on) the 
fenders of cars commandeered ‘at rifle 
point: others clung to army trucks‘tHat 
careered through South Viet Nam’s 
northern countryside with lights ablaze 
at midday and horns blaring. The line 
stretched to the horizon, and so did its 
litter: helmets, full ammunition pouch- 
es. combat boots, web belts and packs. 
At the refugee-jammed city of Hué, 24 
miles south of Quang Tri, the headlong 
retreat turned into a rampage. Soldiers 
who had not eaten in two days looted 
stores in broad daylight. By night, gangs 
of deserters started fires and fought 
drunken skirmishes in the streets. 
Urgent Questions. Last week the 
army of South Viet Nam suffered its 
worst debacle of the five-week-old 
Communist offensive, and North Viet 
Nam's Defense Minister and chief mil- 
itary tactician, General Vo Nguyen 
Giap, gained his easiest victory of the 
long war. The 8,000-man ARVN 3rd Di- 
vision, assigned to the defense of the 
northernmost provincial capital, Quang 
Tri, was known to be poorly trained and 
questionably led. But no one had ex- 
pected the 3rd to give up as quickly as 
it did. Pounded by five days of shelling 
by Giap’s troops and abandoned by 
their officers, the soldiers simply broke 
and ran, leaving behind their tanks, ar- 
mored cars and artillery. Quang Tricity, 
deserted by practically all of its 15,000 
inhabitants as well as by its defenders, 
fell to the Communists within minutes 
after the last U.S. advisers had been heli- 
coptered out. Immediately, the Com- 
munists set up a “revolutionary admin- 
istration” in the city. South Viet Nam's 
President Nguyen Van Thieu angrily re- 
lieved both the commander of Military 
Region I, General Hoang Xuan Lam, 


and the 3rd Divisions commander, ° 


General Vu Van Giai. No replacement 
was named for Giai; there was no 3rd 
Division left. 

The fall of Quang Tri cast a pall of 
gloom, over Saigon and Washington, 
and'raised urgent questions about Viet- 
namization, the hopeful policy through 
which the, U.S. had built up the army 


6” South Viet Nam. at immense cost in 


lives and treasure, to fight the Commu- 
“nists on its own. Could ARVN survive, 


much less defeat the North Vietnamese 
offensive? Could President Thieu—and 
even the U.S. presence and influence in 
South Viet Nam—outtlast another sim- 
ilar defeat? 

To be sure, the 3rd had been the 
worst of South Viet Nam’s 13 divisions, 
put together last June from stragglers 
and captured deserters, and there was 
no sign yet of the widespread unit de- 
fections that would signal the beginning 
of an overall collapse of ARVN. Still, the 
South Vietnamese badly needed to win 
the next battle if they were to stave off 
a national psychology of defeat that 


NORIH VIET NAM'S DEFENSE MINISTER VO NGUYEN GIAP IN HANOI 
Strike only if success is certain.” 


could intensify pressures to settle with 
the Communists at any price. 

This time, the South Vietnamese 
had to win the battle on their own. The 
US. has only 65,000 ground troops re- 
maining in South Viet Nam, and they 
are now assigned solely to defensive 
roles. As the biggest Communist blitz 
of the war continued last week, Amer- 
ican advisers—and the U.S. command- 
er, General Creighton Abrams—no 
longer had the decisive Say in how or 
where the South Vietnamese fought; the 
decisions were being made by President 
Thieu and the South Vietnamese gen- 
eral staff. The U.S. could Supply airpow- 
er (with more than 1,000 planes in the 
region) and dominate the Gulf of Ton- 
kin with an armada that will soon num- 
ber six carriers, five cruisers and 40 de- 
stroyers and 41,000 men. Washington 


could replace the abando 
Vietnamese equipment, as ed 
last week. And President N Was 
punish Hanoi for the invay ne 
creased bombing, or even an by jf 
of Haiphong or a Dieppe-sty 
South Vietnamese forces on j 
ern coast. For all that, a hard a 
mained: with the Paris Negotiat; A 
pended again, the next turns nn I 
could only be decided on the bati 
in a contest between Vietnamese ef 
What could be the climactic bay 
of the war seemed likely to conceal 
perhaps even this week. Both ae, 


sl sprin 


r The 


ef. inc 


focused their forces on the city 
sitting on the Perfume River fl 
from the South China 


the fall of his regime. red th 
Thieu himself undersco ; 
: ce Of 
*In 1942 an Anglo-Canadian fotoo 
Staged a dashing reconnaissance 
man-held French port of Dieppe jour 
fered 50% casualties in a matter 


y. flying in last week 
personally that it be held at 
1 Piim very confident,” he add- 
$ ed for the defense of Hué 
jí jet Nam’s best units. They 
eooo Ist Division, a marine di- 
Jude infantry units hastily brought 
e Mekong Delta and nearby 
province. Thieu's biggest 
his new commander in the 
gima ut, General Ngo Quang 
ruong iS regarded by Amer- 
S aean U R A 
2 d his first action was deci- 
AA il E h. To stop the hemorrhage 
N by he On oops through Hué, he or- 
ae blocka ARVN hot onsight 
tyle Tiga deserter S x hee his st 
n the nop) General GAP Di Hue: Taree 
dard fay gfe lorees into the drive on ues > ree 
tiation fiions are closing on oi a rom 
IS in they fe North and West, and a ‘ourth is 
1€ batilejafysed to. the Southwest. The seasoned 
men Fmmunist troops, many of whom took 
Nactic bay in the bloodying of ARVN in Laos 
) COme sopat springs are equipped as never be- 
th sides hare. They have tanks and heavy artil- 
N including Soviet 130-mm. guns 
x iha range of 17 miles. Some of their 
igipment is even more sophisticated: 
week a portable heat-seeking So- 
‘missile downed two U.S. helicopters 
alight plane near Quang Tri. 
Daily Toll. Much of the fear and 
nic that engulfed Hué sprang from 
lemories of the Tez offensive of 1968, 
Hien more than 3,000 residents were 
#rilessly massacred by the Commu- 
Ns and the once graceful city itself 
is permanently scarred in the bloody 
illes to rout them out. Now exhorta- 
üns tO HANG THE COMMUNIST TROU- 
HEMAKERS and HONOR THE ARVN SOL- 
fe were painted on the walls of the 
) pem Kieu Mau school. Stores were 
i E restaurants empty, and much of 
Poer ation 200,000 in normal 
Mec se than 300,000 early last 
Nhe from the fighting 
died ae jammed into the city 
feah, Most o Danang or other points 
K Jienna enton foot, but some paid 
BOA to Air Viet Nam ticket 
j ae aboard outbound planes. 
nd 5 gees who stayed on in Hué 
Pots on the grassy banks of the 
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sity of 
r five Oh Yacant buildings if they were not. 
vith ie he Way 1 is the setting for this Asian 
lic iN fes Of Wrath,” reported TIME Cor- 
)th cen arcent David DeVoss. “Some fam- 
cover rli man, OP trucks, others are jammed 
(i S ies five to a Honda, but most 
“a ean Exhaustion, hunger and 
min € only enemies they face. 
e feh by TS Carefully planted each 
dai ¢, North Vietnamese, take 

7 oll in suffering.” 
Hué hospital, the wounded 
two to a bed. DeVoss 
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said Thien. “Buta V.C. rocketdestroyed 
my house, so I had no choice. They shot 
at us so we don’t go, but we ran for two 
days until we hit the mines.” For the 
first time in the current Communist of- 
fensive, sizable numbers of Americans, 
too. are in the path of the assault. A 
drive on Hué would brush perilously 
close to the U.S. airfield and commu- 
nications center at Phu Bai, six miles 
South of the city. The base is guarded 
by two of the six U.S. combat battal- 
ions remaining in South Viet Nam. 
When would the attack on Hué 
come? After the fall of Quang Tri, an 
ominous slack-off in Communist activ- 
ity occurred last week on all three major 
battlefields. while the foe regrouped and 
marshaled his forces. In the Saigon area, 
Communist pressure eased on the long- 
besieged city of An Loc, 60 miles north 
of the capital. In the Central Highlands, 
the Communists made no move to fol- 


THIEU (RIGHT) WITH GIAI 
A needed shake-up. 


low up their rout of the ARVN 22nd Di- 
vision with a direct assault on Kontum, 
which has been surrounded by Commu- 
nist troops and is highly vulnerable to 
capture. Would the Communists strike 
Kontum first? Or were they getting their 
artillery and supplies in place in prep- 
aration for a move on Hué? 
: For the moment, the answers were 
all held by General Giap, North Viet 
Nam's legendary Jord of the battlefield. 
More than likely, he was methodically 
measuring the odds in terms of his oft- 
repeated principle: “Strike to win, strike 
Only if success is certain; if it is not, 
then don’t strike.” 
For Giap, now 60, the capture of 
Hué would be almost as great a victory 
s the fall of Dien Bien Phu 18 years 
Jast week. The man the French 
the 


“Snow-covered volcano” 


—hbecause his calm exterior masks a 
fiery temperament—once again domi- 
nates the war in the South, something 
no South Vietnamese leader has ever 
been able to do, Maintaining the mil- 
itary initiative, Giap has called each 
turn of how and when a battle will be 
fought. The question that remains, and 
may be decided at Hué, is whether, as 
one U.S. general puts it, he is merely 
Lawrence of Arabia, great in a special 
situation and with a peculiar set of na- 
tional circumstances, or a Robert E. 
Lee, master of all military situations.” 

Many Enemies. So far, Giap has 
proved himself a master of Vietnamese 
situations, and has contributed a large 
chapter to any textbook on the black art 
of war. Going far beyond the Chinese 
concept of a “people’s war” by guerril- 
las, he has developed the orchestrated 
use of guerrillas and conventional forc- 
es, and demonstrated—as at Tes in 1968 
—the importance of psychology to the 
outcome on the battlefield. In a 1969 ar- 
ticle in the North Vietnamese army 
journal, Quan Doi Nhan Dan, he spelled 
out the strategy that he is pursuing in 
this offensive. “Being held in an unfa- 
vorable strategic position, the enemy 
can use only a small part of his troops. 
Though numerous, he is outnumbered; 
though strong, he is weak.” To Giap, 
“the main goal of fighting must be the 
destruction of enemy manpower.” He 
takes a cold view of war. “Every minute 
hundreds of thousands of people die all 
over the world,” he has said. “Life or 
death, even of one’s own compatriots, 
represents really very little.” 

In a way, Giap has been preparing 
for the battle of Hué ever since his 
youth. Born into impecunious gentry in 
An Xa, a small town just north of what 
is now the Demilitarized Zone, Giap 
grew up at a time when the fairly sta- 
ble 30-year relationship between the 
French and Vietnamese was coming to 
an end. At 15, he was taking part in a 
“quit-school movement” in Hanoi. Be- 
fore he was 30, he was helping Ho Chi 
Minh organize his revolution from a 
base in China, Though he once taught 
school in Hanoi, Giap was no bookstack 
scholar. Two years ago, Giap’s foster fa- 
ther, a South Vietnamese Red Cross of- 
ficial in Danang, discussed Giap with 
British Orientalist P.J. Honey. “He was 
brilliant, extremely interested in war- 
fare along the lines of Napoleonic strat- 
egy, but quarrelsome,” said the old man 
aes Be apar to the top but never to 

e very top because h 
enemies.” p e makes so many 
y iap’s quarrelsomeness hz 
up in the long course of the oar Hen 
vals in Hanoi have tended to be opti 
mistic believers in the kind of oan ee 
uprisings” that the Communists at- 
tempted to foment in the early 1960s 
and in 1968. Giap's doctrine involves 
a prolonged three-stage war, Proceedin 
gradually from defensive Organization 
to guerrilla war to something like large- 


‘scale conventional war. 
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The Man Behind the General in Hanoi 


Ge ee may be running the 
=A orth Vietnamese offen- 
sive in South Viet Nam, but he is by no 
means his own master in Hanoi The 
most powerful figure in the North Viet- 
namese hierarchy is Le Duan, the 
shrewd, emote first secretary of Ha- 
noi’s ruling Lao Dong (Workers) Party 
and ranking member of its Politburo. A 
nervous and intense man who grew up 
in what is now South Viet Nam, Le 
Duan is generally regarded as the chief 
architect of Hanoi’s relentless crusade 
to take over the South. His pre-emi- 
nence is underscored by the fact that in 
recent weeks Hanoi newspapers have 
taken to calling him “Uncle” Le, an 
honorary title rarely used since the 
death of Ho Chi Minhin 1969. 

Born in 1908 to a peasant family in 
Quang Tri province, Le Duan (pro- 
nounced Lay Zwan) grew up to become 
a railway clerk and a political agitator. 
In 1931 he was jailed by the French for 
20 years for subversive activities, but 
was released in 1936 and resumed his 
work in the Indochinese Communist 
Party. When the party was outlawed in 
1940, Le Duan was arrested again and 
sentenced to ten years. But when the 
Communist Viet Minh seized power 
temporarily in 1945, Le Duan was 
released. Subsequently he became the 
organizer and leader of guerrilla forces 
in what is now South Viet Nam. “In a 
real sense,” says one U.S. expert, “he is 
the father of the present war.” 

a 


In 1954, at the time of the Geneva 
conference that ended with the parti- 
tion of Viet Nam, Le Duan argued with 
Ho that the Communists should con- 
tinue the fight for total victory. Accord- 
ing to P.J. Honey, a British specialist 
on Viet Nam, Le Duan even predicted 
to Ho that the U.S. would help South 
Viet Nam and that another war would 
eventually have to be fought. After the 
Geneva agreement, 90,000 Viet Minh 
guerrillas were moved to the North, but 
Le Duan ordered the other Communists 
of South Viet Nam to 80 underground 
and hide their arms. He told Ho that 
when war broke out again, Ns woul 

n armed Communist force intac 
Aine South as well as the 90,000 avail- 
able guerrillas in the North. Says 
Honey: “What Le Duan did was lay the 
foundations for the Viet ooh at the 
i a agreement. 
ime Sen i te Duat's career has 
been advanced as much by luck as by 
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of the North Vietnamese land-reform 
debacle of 1956, which ended with the 
summoning of troops to put down a 
peasant revolt in Nghe An province. 
The crisis led to the fall of the party's 
secretary-general, Truong Chinh. Pres- 
ident Ho Chi Minh then assumed the 
title of secretary-general himself, but he 
assigned Le Duan to run the party for 
him. Le Duan was officially confirmed 
as first secretary in 1960. 
a 

Though North Viet Nam is one of 
the few Communist states that are run 
by a genuinely collective leadership. Le 
Duan is clearly the primus inter pares. 
The party’s eleven-member Politburo, 
whose average age is 63, has worked to- 
gether since World War II in notable 
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NORTH VIET NAM’S LE DUAN 


harmony. But it has traditionally been 
divided over how to achieve unification: 
one group has pressed for military vic- 
tory. while another has favored pro- 
tracted guerrilla action. Le Duan, like 
Giap. has always been identified with 
the first faction. In July 1971, he char- 
acteristically admonished the North 
Vietnamese army to “shatter the US. 
imperialist plan of Vietnamizing the 
war? and to “fight for the greatest 
victory.” 

Khrushchev once said that Le Duan 
“talks, thinks and acts like a Chinese.” 
In truth, Le Duan has leaned slightly to- 
ward the Soviets while adroitly thread- 
ing his way between Moscow and Pe- 
king. The dispute between the Commu- 
nist titans has helped North Viet Nam 
to solve the problem of how to wage war 
against the sophisticated weaponry of 
the U.S.-backed South with no arma- 
ments industry of its own. Because of Le 
Duan’s clever exploitation of the Sino- 
Soviet schism, notes U.S. Vietnamolo- 
gist Douglas Pike. “there are virtually 
no strings attached to the aid given to 
the North Vietnamese today.” 
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rest. The North Vietnamese have been 
welcomed in some areas, notably Viet 
Cong-infested Binh Dinh province east 
of Kontum. Generally. though, the “rev- 
olutionary administrations” that they 
have set up in towns and villages have 
been fearfully ruthless; the Communists 
have executed police and local officials. 
confiscated property and turned school- 
children into armed “liberators.” The 
indigenous Viet Cong. who have been 
vastly overshadowed by the Northern- 
ers during the present campaign, could 
be quietly preparing for the “sponta- 
neous uprising” that the Communists 
—if captured documents are to be taken 
at face value—have scheduled for May 
30, but so far they have been strangely 
inactive. As for civilian opponents of 
the war, not even the Buddhists, the stu- 
dents or the perennially restless veter- 

ans’ groups have taken to the streets. 
So far, enormous casualties have 
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ARVN 3rd DIVISION TROOPS FLEEING QUANG TRION HIGHWAY 1 


unimportant stretches of territory. U.S. 
air and naval power, it was promised, 
would deal with the North Vietnamese 
—perhaps harshly enough to prevent 
another onslaught for years. ARVN 
would try to avoid bloody set battles. 
The idea is to give the North Vietnam- 
ese the same problem faced by US. 
troops back in an earlier era of the war, 
when American generals were forever 
complaining that “the enemy won't 
stand up and fight.” 

Within the U.S. Administration, 
where the private evaluations of Viet- 
namization have never quite matched 
the public expressions of confidence in 
it, there were new worries about ARVN’S 
staying power. No one really expects 
Saigon to be able even to attempt to re- 
verse the battlefield situation very soon. 
The immediate hope is that with U.S. 
air and naval power, the South Viet- 
namese will be able to maintain a stale- 
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A strong psychological need to win the next battle. 


doubtless been inflicted on the twelve 

North Vietnamese divisions committed 

to the fighting (two others are waiting 

in the wings above the DMZ and across 
the Cambodian border in the Mekong 

Delta region; two more are far away in 

Laos). But South Viet Nam’s 13 divi- 

sions have also suffered. As of last week 

one infantry division and an armored 
brigade were “no longer effective,” and 
many other units had been mauled. 

_ With Giap’s strategy of “annihila- 
tion” obyiously having its effect, the 
US. last’ week pressed a new strategy 
on Saigon. The day after Quang Tri fell 
Abrams and U.S. Ambassador Ells- 
worth Bunker visited Thieu. They re- 
portedly brought a message of support 
from Nixon—and some advice. Thieu 
had been ordering just about everything 


_ to be held “at all costs.” But with ARVN 
forces already spread thin on three 


fronts, that is too costly. 
Henceforth, the first ARVN priority 
will be to ARVN, not to small towns or 


mate at least through the seven- 
Moscow summit, still scheduled ae 
ginon May 22. Meanwhile, pacification 
programs and other nonmilitary mat- 
ters are being quietly set aside. “What 
good is it?” asks a top pacification of- 
ficial in Saigon, “If you lose the battle 
the game is over anyway. All our con- 
cree is With the war.” 
€ arrival in Saigon early | 

of a Pentagon team headed by en 
Defense Secretary Barry Shillito in- 
creased speculation that President 
Nixon was casting about for a dramatic 
way to help regain the initiative and 
buck up South Vietnamese morale 
That could be anything from bombing 
Hanoi and Haiphong again to an NRN 
offensive (see Tue U.S.). U.S. mili- 
tary men pondered the possibility of an 
ARVN end-around play to strike at the 
Communist columns in Quang Tri prov- 
ince—a move perhaps combined with a 
raid on Dong Hoi in the North, thus pre- 
senting the Communists with trouble on 
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keep up pressure (perhaps hy $ 
cities) while husbandina 
er for a second big push in th 
the North Vietnamese believe | a ican 
making progress, however ena C. daraa 
pursue a high-risk strategy TA 4 
tal assaults on cities and troo s ia 
hope of destroying ARVN’s willie 
by midsummer. The goals: to oni 
mb 

ARVN and to topple the Thieu resin! Hano 
perhaps in favor of a new nationals qd eight 
ure who would be willing to settle k sof b 
war along the lines of the seven:poippil years 
plan that Hanoi has pushed in Paris. farthe | 

The Model. There are indica i 
that Hanoi will opt for ihe high 
road. The Communists’ tough standi 
Paris could only mean, as one Stat 
partment hand puts it, that “they wer 
smelling blood in South Viet Nam}skatQt 
John Vann, the veteran U.S. pacifce!tons o! 
tion adviser, agrees. Says Vann: 
willingness to sacrifice exhibited b 
enemy exceeds anything in the pi 
Concedes a U.S. general in Saigon: 
sure they’re convinced that they're ty 
ing to win.” i 

Short of the total collapse of thes? 
gon regime, i 
Communists is to win control of S0 
Viet Nam at the bargaining table infi 
is. That scheme is under the direct 
of the Hanoi. Politburo and its si 
first secretary, Le Duan (see bot F 
15). One of Le Duan’s contributions, 
the war is the “fighting-negol!@ 
strategy now unfolding in Paris 4 
South Viet Nam. In a 20-page 
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decided that the Communists CO 
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geton.the battlefield. 3 
concluded, was to build such 2 
position on the battlefield tha! 
er side would have nothing ‘0 
ate with at the bargaining table. 
to Giap to make that strateg 

the battlefield. Whether he cain 
will depend, in all likelihood. © 
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: he talks about: the future: plans 


: £ for [North] Viet Nam dur- 
a terrible, decisive hours. In 
litin, Le partly evacuated to caves 
h ap ateaus, are plans for the Viet 
(te nam tomorrow, “reunited by the 
APs i ese alone,” as Pham Van Dong 
Pi Ople nae Or political gesture, some 
ng > be rea re claim: “The Premier is 
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A Mood of Hanoi: Lonely and Alert 


have reappeared, hanging from bicycle 
handlebars in every variety. from 
French 1914-18 and Dien Bien Phu vin- 
tage to Japanese. Soviet and American. 
The day after-the April 16 bombings of 
Hanoi and Haiphong, unexploded 
bombs were being defused. The next job 
was to clear away the‘debris. Human 
chains of girls and boys carrying small 
baskets, swaying at the ends of long 
poles, piled up the bricks that could still 
be used, and reinforced shelters with 
rubble. Metal from burned-out trucks 
and railroad cars was deposited on 
dumps. In Hanoi, where material dam- 
age was slight, youths fixed up a kind of 
“pop” shelter using the burned body of 
a car; they half buried it and covered it 
over with earth. Temporary houses 
were erected in a day. Ten bamboo 
poles, some thatch, and life can go on 

Nearly half the population of the 
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are 
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drink just any water. And here’s what 
to do in case of fever.” 

The capital seems a little empty, es- 
pecially without children: the little 
kings of the street, full of pranks and 
gaiety, curious and friendly. Poetically 
named streets around the central mar- 
ket—Silk Street. Money Changers 
Street, Weights Street—are deserted. 
The old trolley car. with its long pole, 
ambles on undisturbed, no longer 
obliged to sound its bell to clear the way 
of pedestrians. The tiny “pho” shops 
selling Chinese soup (which is not Chi- 
nese at all but Tonkinese) are closed. 
The Hanoi Chinese have all-abandoned 
the city, the restaurant owners gone 
who knows where, perhaps to their 
cousins in China. ; 

It is lonely in Hanoi. Cinemas are 
closed. There is a permanent alert. Anti- 
aircraft defenses have been reinforced, 
but daily life goes on as usual. Suffi- 
cient personnel have been left in the 
city to maintain such basic services as 


“They have weighed the risks and they are taking precautions.” 


city of 500,000 people has been evac- 
uated in recent years and Hanoi today 
is ready to face another war of destruc- 
tion from the air. Ten exhausting days 
have just been spent completing the lat- 
est evacuation program. First of all, 
people had to be convinced. In every 
street there was always one family 
which absolutely refused to budge. To 
cope with this situation, party members, 
usually women, went from door to door 
to explain the situation. Salary advanc- 
es were granted so people could be 
equipped with mosquito nets, nylon fab- 
rics and oil stoves. Departures took 
place generally at dawn, since American 
planes prowl later in the day. Families 
assembled under trees with their bun- 
dles. Old aunts invariably insisted upon 
bringing along bric-a-brac—absolutely 
essential for this kind of adventure. 
They brought the most extraordinary 
packages, held together with ingenious 
stringwork and fastened to the roof of 
a bus or to the back of a bike. Then off 
they went. Newspapers published ad- 
vice: “Warning: in the country don’t 


electricity, drugstores, hospitals. Brew- 
ers send around small vans that stop 
under trees at street corners and every- 
one has his glass of beer. Factory res- 
taurants keep serving meals. Shelters 
have been dug near by for those who 
have stayed on. The cost of living is rel- 
atively stable, and chicken still sells for 
about 50¢ a pound. 

There is a friendly colony of pro- 
Vietnamese foreigners in Hanoi, among 
them a Swedish diplomat, Algerian, 
French, Italian and Cuban journalists, 
the reserved and solitary Chinese, some 
English and Canadians, and some Mus- 
covites who never comment on any sit- 
uation untilthey have read Pravda. 

Last month there were important 
visitors like Konstantin Katushev, Sec- 
retary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. and 
Nikolai Firiubin of the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry. They. were courteously re- 
ceived and left convinced that the Viet- 
namese were determined to settle their 
affair with Mr. Nixon by themselves, a 
reliable source told me. 
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ARMS CONTROL 


Agreement on Enough 


The White House last week an- 
nounced a “major advance” in the Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitation Talks, which 
have been going on since 1969. The ad- 
vance—a compromise worked out in a 
secret exchange of letters between Pres- 
ident Nixon and Soviet Party Chief 
Leonid Brezhnev—represents an im- 
portant milestone in U.S.-Soviet rela- 
lions and reflects a long-term change 
in Washington's policy. Where once the 
U.S. sought to maintain overall nuclear 


superiority, Washington has now settled 


for what Nixon has called “sufficiency” 
—that is, enough arms to deter any Rus- 
sian attack by promising a devastating 
retaliatory strike. 

Though many difficult details must 
still be worked out by SALT negotiators, 
now meeting in Helsinki, the overall 
shape of the nuclear accommodation 
between the superpowers was beginning 
to emerge. The U.S. and the Soviet 
Union agreed to a series of ceilings and 
freezes in which Washington has con- 
sented to Soviet parity—and in several 
cases numerical superiority—in every 
major category of defensive and offen- 

sive strategic nuclear weaponry (see 
chart). In return, the Soviets made two 
important concessions. They agreed to 
place limits on the number of missile 
subs. But more important, they agreed 
to exclude from the present freeze U.S. 
tactical nuclear weapons in Europe and 
aboard the Sixth Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. Hence the U.S. was able to 
dvoid, unnerying its European NATO al- 
lies, who would look askance at any uni- 
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The compromise virtually ensures 
that Nixon and Brezhnev will be able 
to have a historic signing ceremony if 
and when the President visits Moscow 
later this month, They will probably 
have two documents to sign. One is a 
full-fledged treaty, already agreed upon, 
limiting the number of defensive ABMS, 
or anti-ballistic missiles, that each side 
may install. The second, barring any 
last-minute snag, will be an executive 
agreement setting informal ceilings on 
offensive strategic missiles until the 
SALT negotiators can come up with a 
formal pact. The major points of the 
two documents: ae. 

ABMS. The U.S. and the Soviet Union 
will each be permitted to maintain only 
two ABM complexes of 100 missiles 
each. The Soviets, who have chosen to 
defend populated areas, will probably 
add new missiles to the 64 ABMs that 
now ring Moscow. They may also con- 
vert the Tallin Line of antiaircraft mis- 
siles near Leningrad to ABMs. The U.S., 
which by contrast has chosen to use the 
allotted ABMs to protect its land-based 
missile force, originally had announced 
its intention to build 14 Safeguard ABM 
complexes. Now it will complete only 
the two sites at Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
and Malmstrom, Mont. 

ICBMS. Pending a formal treaty, both 
superpowers will freeze the number of 
ICBMs at the present level, which leaves 
the U.S. at a 2-to-3 disadvantage (1,054 
v. 1,550). Both’sides will be free to re- 
place older missiles with newer ones, 
More important, no ceiling has been 
placed on nuclear megatonnage, a cat- 
egory in which the Soviets already have 
far outdistanced the U.S. and which 
helps them overcome their disadvan- 
tage of having less accurate missiles. In 
fact, some Pentagon experts expect the 
Russians to install new monster ICBMs 
in the big empty silos that have recent- 
ly been detected by U.S. surveillance 
satellites. The U.S. has more warheads 
on its missiles—5,700 to the Soviets’ 
2,500, though Moscow will be allowed 
to draw even on that score. At present, 
the U.S. has a considerable technolog- 
ical lead. Its MIRV (multiple indepen- 
dently targeted re-entry vehicle) war- 
heads can be steered to widely separated 
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WEST GERMANY 


Toward the Showdown: 


~Who were those two men quafi 
a friendly beer together in the Buns, 
tag cafeteria? They were, as it hi}, 
pened, none other than West Germanl The o 
two foremost political rivals. Only ti) he str 
week before, Opposition Leader Rain}, 
Barzel had tried and failed by a bit 
margin of two votes to overthrow Chi 
cellor Willy Brandt. But over beer am 
in countless hurried conferences, th 
two men were seeking to find a mult 
way out of a severe parliamentary “i 
sis that threatened to have grave re ; 
cussions far beyond the borders 0! l 
Federal Republic. 

The crisis centered on U 
of Moscow and Warsaw. which ood ss 
negotiated in 1970 as part of Di i 
Ostpolitik. The treaties have | Š 
keystones to further progres 
West détente; other major 
initiatives, including the Big Four, 
ment that seeks to eliminate Ben i 
source of cold war tensions. wil f a 
effect only after the ratification 
two pacts. 

Soviet Word. Brandt had Rg 
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in the Bundestag on a bu Pa 
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his Social Democratic + col Fig 
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treaties, Rather than. tisk í dl 
Brandt postponed ballon ea pe 
week so that he and Che nave 
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` among other things, the decla- 
pn Ad state that the treaties 
gon wecogniZe the Communist sei- 
i p former German lands after 
he unde Į}—do not preclude the 
iy ification of Germany and 
) self-determination of all 
ding those in East Ger- 
halt, pak" ina gesture aimed at helping the 
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i yord that the Soviets would 
een browjf, note” of such a declaration—pro- 
if, that hap kithe language was not too harsh. 

Ct will onf Heated Quibbling. Unfortunate- 
Ar (estha either Brandt nor Barzel could get 
ear Non} heir party members to go along with 
declaration. There was still heated 
‘bling over the declaration’s word- 
There was also great pressure on 
ihmen from their own parties to re- 
compromise. But Brandt, who is 
er to have the treaties passed before 
ident Nixon goes to Moscow later 
month, decided that he could wait 
slonger. He scheduled the showdown 
efor this week. 
The outcome may well be’ decided 
ihe struggles within the C.D.U. lead- 
ihip. If Barzel and other members of 
party executive feel sufficiently re- 
ured by the final draft of the dec- 
as peon and are satisfied by the Soviet 
d a muud Li to the West German Atate- 
entary ct kid may allow Christian Dem- 
rave repèt N to vote according to the 
ders of ken i their consciences. In that 
“there would be more than enough 
:Cross-overs or abstentions to rat- 
ich Bran ese paes with: a slim but none- 
ig fame bisian ewe majority. But if the 
ve beconi ber €mocrat leaders order their 
ss in Eat Rly cer to vote no, the treaties are vir- 
diplomat tain to go down to defeat. 
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RUMANIAN PREMIER ION GHEORGHE MAURER WELCOMING GOLDA MEIR TO BUCHAREST 


F ore 


Less than met the eye, perhaps, but only fools make prophecies. 


change Sabbath greetings with some of 
the thousands of Jews who had gath- 
ered behind police lines to catch a 
glimpse of her. 

It was also the first time that an Is- 
raeli Premier had ventured into the 
East bloc for official meetings with 
Communist leaders. Mrs. Meir, who 
celebrated her 74th birthday last week, 
had begun the trip in an exuberant 
mood, fending off newsmen’s questions 
about the prospects for her visit with 
a Jewish proverb: “The power of proph- 
ecy is given to children and fools.” 
Under leaden Bucharest skies, she re- 
viewed a goose-stepping honor guard. 
Rumanian girls in peasant costume pre- 
sented her with flowers and then lust- 
ily kissed her startled coterie of three 
male aides. 

The Rumanians, however, were ob- 
viously intent on keeping the visit on a 
low key.. Mrs. Meir was greeted by 
Premier Ion Gheorghe Maurer instead 
of President Nicolae Ceausescu, and 
quickly driven off in a Mercedes lim- 
ousine for an afternoon of preliminary 
discussions. At a state banquet given by 
Maurer, she openly pressed her hosts 
to arrange face-to-face talks between Is- 
rael and Egypt—a request that was 
pointedly ignored by the Rumanian 
press next day. At a return banquet that 
she gave for the Rumanians, Mrs. Meir 
served up fresh strawberries and avo- 
cados flown in for the occasion. They 
were tasty examples of Israel's flourish- 
ing fruit and vegetable exports and a 
subtle bid to increase her country’s trade 
with Rumania, which now runs at a 
yearly rate of nearly $40 million, most- 
iy in Rumanian meat, lumber and chem- 
icals exchanged for Israeli potash, cit- 
rus fruits and textiles. 

When they invited her to Bucharest, 
Rumanian diplomats had explained 
that President Ceausescu had had a 
promising conversation with Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat during a recent 


visit to Cairo—and wanted to share his 
thoughts with Mrs. Meir. But after 
Ceausescu and Mrs. Meir talked twice 
for a total of nine hours, aides strove to 
convey the impression that there was 
less to the meetings than met the eye. 
The conversation was said to be large- 
ly exploratory, as Mrs. Meir pressed for 
direct talks with Egypt and Ceausescu 
avoided any role as mediator. Still, there 
was always the chance that they might 
just be keeping more substantial discus- 
sions secret. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


High-Rise Apartheid 


South Africa’s expanding economy 
has given nearly every white household- 
er the means to afford black domestic 
servants. In Johannesburg, the nation’s 
largest city, the demand for black 
maids, nannies, cooks, chauffeurs and 
gardeners has increased so sharply that 
blacks now outnumber whites by near- 
ly two to one. But South Africa's white 
apartheid government does not want the 
domestic workers to live in the city. 
Reason: too many blacks on the street 
at night. Thus it has decided to force 
the servants to move into a complex of 
high-rise “hostels” on the outskirts of 
Johannesburg. The plan has set off a 
hot racial debate. 

The barracks-style quarters, says 
Gerhardus van der Merwe, who is in 
charge of the project, are designed “to 
ensure that inmates will live and relax 
together under pleasant conditions” 
—and inmates is precisely the word. Ac- 
cording to the government's plan, the 
twelve-building complex will provide 
accommodations (strictly segregated 
according to sex) for some 60,000 
blacks, most of whom are married. 

So far, two five-story structures 
have been completed. They have no el- 
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evators, no electrical outlets (“these 
people would just abuse them,” said an 
official) and no heating (“to keep costs 
down”), The bathtubs—five for every 
100 people—are not even full size. The 
government made sure, however. that 
the buildings included police offices and 
cells for potential troublemakers. as 
wel] as electronically controlled doors 
that can be used to seal off any part of 
the building “in case of unrest.” The 
black workers. who earn between $20 
and $50 a month, will have to pay $8 a 
month for the privilege of sharing a 
room with three other people. 
Orwellian Horror. By last week, 
when the first two hostels were sched- 
uled to open, the proposed living con- 
ditions had raised a storm of protest. 
Progressive Party M.P. Helen Suzman 
called the hostels an “Orwellian hor- 
ror. White women, churchmen and stu- 
dents staged placard protests. Some of 
the shock felt by chic matrons over the 
citys “white by night” policy. as it is 
called, was undoubtedly at the prospect 
of having no servants to wait on can- 
dlelit dinner parties—but by no means 
all of it was. At a jampacked citizens 
meeting. Anglican Bishop John Carter 
condemned the hostels as the work of 
“morally sick” people. Said one white 
housewife: “My maid, who is 66 years 
old, just wept and said to me: ‘Madam, 
we are people, not cattle. ~ 
The government did its best to de- 
fend the scheme. “It compares favor- 
ably with white migrant laborers’ ac- 
commodations overseas,” said Van der 
Merwe. Nonetheless. mindful perhaps 
that a similar attempt at a “white by 
night” policy aroused such concern in 
the nearby town of Randburg that the 
ruling National Party suffered seriously 
in local elections, the Johannesburg city 
council decided to postpone the hostel 
Opening for another two months. “We 
are putting in an open-air cinema, and 
the women’s block will get a basketball 
court, explained an official. “We are 
also considering putting in heating.” 


SOVIET CARTOONIST’S VIEW OF AUTO MANIA 
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SOVIET UNION 
Avtomobilizatsia 


In Moscow last week, the 150,000 
orso citizens who are privileged to own 
private cars were engaged in an annual 
spring ritual. First, they stripped the tar- 
paulins from their autos, most of which 
had been left under wraps all winter be- 
cause of the ferocious frosts. Then the 
cars were carefully polished (a dirty 
auto can bring a $1 fine), and inspected 
by-police. Only after that could Mos- 
cow’s motorists stream out of the city 
for the budding birch woods and the 
May Day weekend, the first three-day 
holiday of the spring season. 

They encountered few traffic jams, 
but that idyllic situation may not last 
long. For the first time in history; the So- 
viet government is making a massive. 
long-term investment in order to meet 
consumer demand. A main part of that 
drive is aimed at. satisfying Russia’s 
growing auto mania, or avtomobiliza- 
tsia, which is now rampant from Tallin 
to Tomsk. Russians are stampeding to 
buy the $5,600 Italian-designed Zhiguli 
cars, adapted from the Fiat 124, that 
are rolling off the new assembly line at 
Togliatti at the rate of 1,000 per day. 

Social Impact. The auto age is al- 
ready beginning to affect Soviet man- 
ners and morals in ways that the re- 
gime may not have entirely foreseen. 
TIME Correspondent John Shaw cables 
from Moscow: “The new mobility pro- 
vided by the auto is bound to make Rus- 
sians more individualistic as it frees 
them from the disciplines of communal 
life. In this vast country, where many 
Soviet citizens live in apartments not 
much bigger than the cars they hope to 
buy, the most important thing the auto 
Offers is transport to solitude.” 

Russia's modest advance into the 
automotive age is also having an incal- 
culable economic impact, The invest- 
ment to meet consumer demand re- 
quires reallocation of steel, rubber and 
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themselves from a new breed of cii? 
inal—car thieves. Before leaving 
parked car, the Soviet owner customi 
arily- removes the windshield wipers g 
tank cap and aerial, and locks them 
side, out of the reach of pilferers. 
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advanced, and so did the Marines, blast- 
ing away with blanks. Finally a Spanish- 
speaking sergeant understood the 
frightened shouts and curses of the am- 
bushed platoon. In fact, it was a band 
of Mexican migrant workers trying to 
enter the country illegally for the har- 
vest season. They had made their way 
close to 80 miles north of the border. 

The Marines turned the 20 terrified 
men over to the border patrol, which 
shipped them back to Mexico. Noting 
that 2,261 such. immigrants were picked 
up in a recent week, one border patrol- 
man commented: “If those guys tell 
their buddies about their experiences, 
we may see a slight decrease in the num- 
ber of illegal aliens for a few days.” 


Regulating the Dream... 


“A chicken in every pot and a car in 
every garage’ once signaled the world- 
ly limits of the American dream. Now 
many U.S. families can hardly function 
without at least two cars, and so overful- 
filled is the dream that at least one com- 
munity has found it necessary to regu- 
late it. To ease the four-wheel clutter in 
the streets, the Cincinnati suburb of 
Green Township now requires all new 
houses to be built with two-car garages. 


... And Paying for It 


Such upward mobility comes high. 
In a study released last week, the Gov- 
ernment estimates that the average 
American motorist will spend $13,- 
552.95 to operate his 1972 car over the 
next ten years and/or 100,000 miles. 
That assumes he buys a standard-size 
sedan for about $4,400. Where does all 
the money go? It includes gas ($2,787), 
maintenance ($2,147), insurance ($1,- 
350), parking and tolls ($1,800) and 
taxes ($1,319). And that does not in- 
clude the average eleven new tires an 
owner is likely to buy on what the report 
calls a car's “100,000-mile, ten-year trip 
from the assembly line to the junkyard.” 


Stone Soul Wonder 


Black families quail in terror as Ro- 
dent, the dread giant rat, stalks the 
streets of the ghetto. No one seems to 
bea match for the evil Rodent: the ghet- 
to dwellers are condemned to die an ag- 
onizing, verminous death. But wait! 
Look, up in the sky! It's a bird! Its a 
plane! It’s... Black Man!!! 

So you better hat up, Rodent, be- 
cause it looks like Black Man ts here to 
stay. Thanks to Tom Floyd, a Gary, 
Ind., commercial artist, young blacks 
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can look up to an authentic soul hero. 
The first edition of Black Man Comics 
will shortly hit the newsstands with a 
very soulful twist on the requisite in- 
troductory issue: like Superman, Bat- 
man and Captain Marvel, Black Man 
is born of the transformation of a clean- 
cut young man into a creature possessed 
of superhuman powers. 

In this case, the power is conferred 
by Scientist P.T. Jones (read: George 
Washington Carver) on a young black 
student-athlete named Steve Thomas 
with peanuts soaked in the mysterious 
chemical X. Wearing a slave-chain me- 
dallion, a cloth suit with the curse of 
Nat Turner upon it, and special boots 
that will enable him to fly by “lifting 
yourself by yourown bootstraps.” Black 
Man, the Soul Wonder of the World, 
sets out to “rid the universe of poverty, 
crime and racial bigotry.” His arch en- 
emies are Rodent, who breeds on filth 
and spreads disease: Riot. an immense 
black gone mad with the craving for de- 
struction: and Narcotics. a heinous fig- 
ure with hypodermic needles in place 
of fingers. 

Floyd came by the idea because he 
saw the need to give black children their 
own hero to supplant those of his boy- 
hood. As he puts it: “I got turned off of 
Tarzan because he was white and was 
always swinging out of trees and beat- 
ing up black natives.” 
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THE WAR 


How the President Sees His Options 


HE US. was rapidly assembling one 
of history's most powerful naval ar- 
madas in the Gulf of Tonkin. It was 
shipping M-48 tanks into Danang, land- 
ing tank-destroying. guided-missile heli- 


copters from West Germany, reopening 
4 bomber base in Thailand. Fresh fight- 
er-bombers winged into the theater, 
bringing to 1,000 the number of U.S. 
planes poised to strike North Viet Nam. 
The gathering force had been ordered 
into place by a U.S. President who 
seemed determined either to blunt the 
Communist offensive that threatened to 
overpower such key South Vietnamese 
cities as Hué and Kontum, or to punish 


aged the U.S. to reopen the suspended 
Paris peace talks. President Nixon had 
expressed “the firm expectation that 
productive talks leading to rapid prog- 
ress will follow.” Arriving in Paris, Ha- 
nois top negotiator, Le Duc Tho, an- 
nounced encouragingly that “we do not, 
in any way, want to impose a Commu- 
nist regime in South Viet Nam.” He met 
with Kissinger, who had once more 
slipped secretly into Paris. But after a 
few meetings, public and private, the 
U.S. and South Viet Nam again broke 
off the negotiations, claiming “a lack of 
progress in every available channel.” 
Washington was deeply disappoint- 
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DECK OF CARRIER “CONSTELLATION” OFF SOUTH VIET NAM 
The need was negotiation, the prospect bloodshed 


the North Vietnamese for succeeding. 
Even as the buildup proceeded 
apace. a relative lull descended on the 
fighting, and there was muted optimism 
that the Communists might not after all 
succeed in taking Hué. But that would 
probably only mean a strike elsewhere. 
The prospect remained for more blood- 
shed in a war in which more deaths 
seemed pointless—and it cried out for 
negotiation. Yet, as so often in this ag- 
Onizing conflict. there would obviously 
be no bargaining until the latest phase 
of escalation was felt on the battlefield. 
A tantalizing hope of a diplomatic 
breakthrough that might have avoided 
the showdown had flamed briefly, then 
flickered out. 
The brief moment of optimism 
arose when Moscow, through Presiden- 
tial Aide-Henry Kissinger, Had encour- 


ed. Said a State Department spokes- 
man: “We are exceptionally frustrated.” 
There was a feeling that Soviet Part 
Boss Leonid Brezhnev had misled Kis 
Singer by exaggerating Hanoi’s willing- 
ness to negotiate. “It was deception,” 
snapped a senior U.S. official. Brezh- 
nev s motive may have been to embar- 
rass the U.S. before Nixon’s visit to 
Moscow by making it look as thou h 
the new Communist offensive had ae 
sured Nixon into suing for peace Wash 
ington, on the other hand, had thou ht 
that the North's military gains had m 
en Hanoi a new incentive to balea 

: Actually, any likelihood of Commu- 
nist concessions was dimmed by the 
very success of the massive new attacks 
and the resulting panic among some 
South Vietnamese units (see THe 
Wortp). Hanoi doubtless was stalling 


until it could perceive th 
Hué and Kontum, where au 
victories could demoralize y ™ 
military and civil author; l 
achieve the goal of topp 
government of President 
Thieu. Thus Hanoi stuck to i 0N; 
gaining positions in PRCO as 
while proclaiming flexibility . © Ul 
gotiating points, remained «ut 
hind Thieu. Said Kissinger: arm] 
thing we have refused to do The 
the war by imposing a Comm, 0% 
ernment on South Viet Nam” ts 
Impasse. The diplomat 
still centered upon the C 
sistence that Thieu’s gov 
be replaced by a broader, AW AN 
“government of national i i 
while the U.S. continues to equate Thi 
with the principle of elective oie 
ment in South Viet Nam. So area sat Nan 
has shown no interest in the One E a 
cession on the Thieu Bovernmegpas of | 
—Thieu’s offer to resign one month tals 


help supervise the electoral machinen}i tates 
and also campaign for office. The Com|iald” w 
munists demand that creation of afeat for t 
broad-based government, including rep}%Midd 
resentatives of the N.L.F., precede an fe warn 
election. right “1 

The U.S. has also offered a militay+|% Presi 
only package: a fixed and early date fojithat h 
withdrawal of all U.S. ground forcesin} That 
exchange for a’ cease-fire and the tic for 
turn of all prisoners. The political {faving 
tlement would then be left either to fur|thas no 
ther negotiations or to whatever thefsat stak 
Vietnamese factions can work ofin co 
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troops out anyway and tha 
achieve its goals only throug 
military pressure on the South. 

The grim mood in Washin} 
centered upon the military option 
to the President. For a leader ben ‘ 
pulling out his forces, Nixon ya A 
talking pugnaciously. Ata politica i 
ing on Treasury Secretary John wes 
nally’s Texas ranch, Nixon Wat} 
“The North Vietnamese are t sirok 
very great risk if they continue thei 
fensive in the South.” There S° og 
tle doubt that the offensive WOU hs 
tinue and that the military ch° 
to Nixon are limited—and dan 
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quate Thia|,Sancw and potentially climactic cri- 


ive govern IAsis approaches in the fitful fever of 
o far Hangfet Nam, a beleaguered U.S. President 
Ve one coplems a captive of his repeated asser- 
GOVvernmengans of the past and his personal pas- 
e month blans of the moment. As he has done so 
on in whidlien, Richard Nixon spoke again last 
Front cousfeek of how “the position of the Unit- 
machinenldStates as the strongest nation in the 
».. The Comfiarld” was at stake in Viet Nam. A de- 
ation of Hat for the U.S. might be “repeated in 
cludingrep {ie Middle East, in Asia and in Europe,” 
recede anfè warned, He feared that the world 
ght “lose respect” for the office of 
| a militan-|% President and he vowed: “I will not 
rly date foy/athat happen.” 
id forcesit] That is puzzlingly belligerent rhet- 
and the ftc for a leader who is actually with- 
olitical stawing his nation’s troops from a war 
ither tofurfihas not won. By all logic, if so much 
vatever ijiatstake in Viet Nam, his disengage- 
work ofent could be considered grossly neg- 
as spusnel gn. He ought to be pouring U.S. 
ry that Nips into the conflict, rather than pull- 
g all USt them out of it. This mysterious di- 
Hanoi tfwomy between act and word cannot 
y continu k Plained as an attempt to deceive 
T i ks the Communists watched 
ington "|: > troopships leave, coolly ignored 
tions o tons warnings and attacked more 
er bent ely than ever. The Nixonian rhet- 
n Was lanes to reveal a misplaced fear 
iti ihe American psyche cannot han- 
1oy rreh i tinge of “defeat or dbandon- 
n Wringin Tye o fessed “principle” in Viet 
et roll th € President appears to be fight- 
ue ma it {4 yorantom of a mythical constit- 
em cot etre the American political right, 
voices Stang mr eps shaped by his own 
gange” EN examined: 
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ilar raid could be conducted by ARVN 
paratroopers, but they hold key defen- 
sive positions in the South. 

> Encouraging the South Vietnam- 
ese to counterattack near Hué, hoping 
to encircle the NVA forces threatening 
that capital. But this would require a 
swift turnabout by South Vietnamese 
troops in the area and before that could 
happen, the Communists seem likely to 
strike—or melt away. $ 

Nixon has ruled out most of the oth- 
er military possibilities, including the re- 
entry into combat of U.S. troops and 
the use of nuclear weapons. 
__ As Kissinger and Nixon weighed the 
situation on the presidential yacht Se- 


Why Be Afraid of Americans? 


ernment that the U.S. has supported at 
such a high price for so long. But they 
are certainly in the mood for reason- 
able compromise. Moreover, even most 
military men feel frustrated by the fu- 
tility of the conflict, especially the pro- 
longed demonstration of the limits of 
U.S. power in a restrictive situation. 
And they cannot help but be apprehen- 
sive when so much American naval and 
air power is concentrated in a far cor- 
ner of the Pacific, leaving other areas 
weakened. The handful of remaining 
hawks who want to bomb Hanoi into 
dust pose no political threat to the Pres- 
ident. And the Democrats who oppose 
his re-election could only applaud a 
lowering of U.S. sights in Viet Nam; it 
is what they advocate. 

All of the tired talk of fading U.S. 
prestige, of nations falling like domi- 
noes, of a massive Communist-inflicted 
bloodbath, form a self-made trap that 
only exacerbates the very public reac- 
tion that seems to so obsess the Pres- 
ident. It could lead him, in turn, to dras- 
tic measures that would endanger that 
“generation of peace” which Nixon so 
often cites as his prime presidential goal. 

It is time to break out of that trap, 
to take a more detached and longer per- 
spective. If he did so, Nixon could per- 
haps develop and articulate a policy for 
Southeast Asia that fits logically with 
his constructive overtures to China and 
the Soviet Union and his grand design 
for peace. At present, even the most so- 
phisticated young anti-Communist in 
Asia must be totally confused at the 
thought of mighty air and naval arma- 
das massed against an apparently inde- 
pendent little Communist nation while 
the President negotiates cordially with 
the two major Communist powers. 

The abandonment of apocalyptic 
rhetoric might even'lead to the realiza- 
tion that the practical negotiating po- 
sitions of Washington and Hanoi are 
not hopelessly different. While Commu- 
nist oratory cannot be taken at face 
value, Hanoi does regard its public 


quoia on the Potomac, and the Kissin- 
ger-chaired Washington Special Action 
Group met repeatedly to organize op- 
tions, the President once again seemed 
unpredictable. 
His Vietnamization policy, his desire 
for a Moscow summit meeting, even his 
re-election, all seemed threatened by the 


cornered, angry—and 


Communist military drive. The U.S. em- 
phasized its willingness to return to the 
negotiating table at any time. But the 
odds seemed to be that nothing much 
would happen there until the present 
phase of the North Vietnamese inva- 
sion had run its course—and both sides 
stood back from the ruins to reassess 
their positions in view of the outcome. 


nouncements seriously. North Viet 
Nam’s Le Duc Tho professes that Ha- 
noi does not demand “a Communist 
takeover” in South Viet Nam as part 
of a settlement, will not attack with- 
drawing U.S. troops and will return the 
P.O.W.s. But he does demand the re- 
moval of South Viet Nam's President 
Nguyen Van Thieu. For its part. the 
U.S. can hardly abandon Thieu in the 
present circumstances. If Hué should 
fall, his position could become academ- 
ic. If Thieu’s troops hold, then he prob- 
ably would remain a strong national 
leader. Thus military events in Viet 
Nam, rather than any action by Wash- 
ington, will probably determine Thieu’s 
fate. This is part of the test of Viet- 
namization, although it is also a prob- 
able script for continued deadlock and 
a prolonged war. 
= a 

There is in short a vast difference be- 
tween humiliation and the reality that 
Nixon’s oratory only beclouds. His own 
deeds in the realm of constructive ne- 
gotiating offers in fact belie the narrow 
negativism of his public words. 

It will inevitably be difficult for 
Americans to accept the proposition 


that so many of their young men died — 


or were maimed without achieving the 
full goals for which three U.S. Presi- 
dents sent them to Viet Nam. But there 
is a sensible, minimum American goal 
in Viet Nam that can yet be achieved: 
the restoration of peace without impos- 
ing any Communist government on 


South Viet Nam. That would not be de- — 


feat. Practically, the U.S. can hope for 


little more. 4 ; 
By shedding his preoccupation with: 
false fears of the psychological damage 


that an unhappy end to the Viet Nam 


War might wreak on America, Rich- 
ard Nixon would be free to exercise the 
immense power that every President has 
to influence public reaction in his spe- 
cial preserve of foreign relations, And 
by putting Viet Nam into its proper per- 
spective on the grand scale of global af- 
fairs, the U.S. might well gain rather 
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POLITICS 
A Tale of Two Georges 


Halfway from the snows of New 
Hampshire to the sands of Miami 
Beach, the Democratic presidential ac- 
tion is now with the two Georges, Mc- 
Govern and Wallace, who have done far 
better than any of the experts expected 
when the campaigning began. From ei- 
ther side, they are eroding the center oc- 

cupied by Hubert Humphrey. Last 
week the story was not that Humphrey 
won the primaries in Ohio and Indiana 
—which he did—but that in each of 
these states one of the two Georges al- 
most did him in. 
Humphrey remains very much 
alive, however, unlike Edmund Muskie 
of Maine, the most spectacular casualty 
of the crowded campaign. The list of 
dead and wounded grew last week: af- 
ter a disappointing 8% 
showing in Ohio, where he 
had expected to well 
among more conservative 
Democrats. Washington’s 
Henry (“Scoop”) Jackson 
announced that he too 
would retire from cam- 
paigning. Despite an unbe- 
coming retreat on civil 
rights to make capital of the 
busing issue and a last-min- 
ute attack on McGovern’s 
radical-left backers, Jack- 
son never succeeded in get- 
ting his name, much less his 
message, across. 
INDIANA. One high point 
of Wallace’s characteristi- 
cally helter-skelter cam- 
paign in Indiana was a $25- 
a-plate lunch at the Indian- 
apolis Hilton, which drew, 
among others, Grand Drag- 
on William Chaney of the 
state Ku Klux Klan and 
Frank Thompson, head of a 
focal John Birch Society 
chapter, who listed Wal- 
lace’s credentials: “He's 
American, he’s Christian, he’s experi- 
enced.” Humphrey did not start cam- 
paigning in Indiana until seven days be- 
fore last week’s primary, and at that he 
had to divide his time between Indiana 
and neighboring Ohio. Humphrey 
squeaked through, winning 47% of the 
wote to Wallace’s 42%. Wallace was 
helped by a heavy Republican cross- 
over vote. Humphrey had a 38,000-vote 
margin in the popular vote, with most of 
his edge coming from Indianapolis and 

Gary, which have the state’s heaviest 
concentrations of blacks. 

„OHIO. In an entirely different situa- 
tion next door in Ohio, blacks also gave 
Humphrey the crucial push over 
George McGovern, who got 39,6% of 
theftotal to Humphrey’s 41.2%. Mc- 
Govern got half of the white yotes, but 

fumphrey took four out of every five 

ick votes. There were murmurings of 
e dirty work in Cleveland's black 
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of which split 54 to 25 for 
hile another next door 
rey 115 to 0. That was 


only one confusion in a grotesquely 
botched election. Voting machines 
failed to operate, could not be unlocked, 
were not reprogrammed from last year's 
municipal. elections, even never ap- 
peared at polling places. In the Cleve- 
land area, 16 precincts never opened. 
One out-of-stater snarled: “I don't think 
Ohio is ready for self-government.” 

Nevertheless, the results proved that 
McGovern had very nearly beaten 
Humphrey in a state that should have 
been natural Humphrey terrain. Unlike 
Wisconsin, where McGovern’s organiz- 
ers began working months ago, Ohio 
was not even important to McGovern’s 
plans until just three weeks before the 
primary. But he outspent Humphrey by 
more than two to one. 


precincts, one 
Humphrey, w 
went to Humph 
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_ “Ive heard of grass roots, 


but this is ridiculous!” 


narrowly, but as he noted succi 

week, “Winning is AOE ae m 
taken on George Wallace head to head 
and beaten him, and when he meets 
Wallace again in West Virginia this 
week, he is expected to win handily. Ne- 
braska, which was once taken for grant- 
ed as McGovern territory, is also up this 
week and Humphrey seemed to be lead- 
ing at the end. Farther down the road 
though. the McGovern people are look- 
ing for a fast finish in Oregon, Califor- 
nia and New York. 

At the moment both McGover 
Humphrey look likely to go all ee 
to the convention, with neither man in 
firm command of the nomination, Ohio 
suggests that neither campaign will col- 
lapse soon; the climax may well come in 
California’s winner-take-all primary on 
June 6. Says Gary Hart, McGovern’s 
campaign manager: “California i 
Armageddon.” $ cia 
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President Nixon se 
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Air Force One a 
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easygoing Texas sociability. Cop. is 
tive Texas is a place where N 
comfortable, and he was rela xoni 
smiling as he and Pat arriv aj 
cheering crowd of thousa 
dolph Air Force B k 
whisked Nixon and the First leig 
Connally ranch 35 miles south a d 
Nixon greeted a casually clad Coma ansto 
with an immediate apology. “I’m sop] Thed 
we scared your cattle,” he said. | But, 
Top of Texas. Toward dusk t:lallone 
wind picked up and the skies aroulnar? 
the ranch rattled with thunder peer, 
from rain, but from the engines of e taysar 
ecutive jets that put down on the ranch liehan 
4,100-ft. landing strip. On the spacios)tites fc 
lawn in front of the Connallys’ elegst| Here 
two-story ranch house, workmen pijilamp i 
the finishing touches on baskets of Ter hiron 
as wild flowers hung from the limbs i “t 
live oak trees. Bouquets of chrysantie) RBU 
mums floated in the 40-ft. swimmiy arch 
pool behind the house. Cooks hove We v 
over charcoal broilers, tending to som’meter 
200 Ibs. of home-grown beef tenderlolt yen th 
others monitored the huge vats wher neve fi 
corn-on-the-cob was steaming, ition of. 
Arriving guests were introduced t Top 
Nixon by Connally in a formal ret 
tion in the ranch’s high-ceilinged liv} tor s 
room. The guest list was compiled i latve g 
the very top of the Texas power Pi Oy 
amid: Dallas Billionaire H. Ross Peah 
H.L. Hunt’s son Nelson, John a 
son, former Dallas Mayor Erik Fe 
son, Houston Millionairess [ma 7 
construction Magnate George ~ 
and Fort Worth's Perry Bass 
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greeted Fort Worth Oilman im 

crief, he said to Nixon: This 

big giver, Mr. President. aD i 

asks for anything in return: asp 
But the mood of the pally A 
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id. | But, before we are allowed to 
d dusk tklallone of our watches a ‘chrono- 
sies arouniineter,’ we pay for it to undergo 15 E 
Hane tysand nights of punishment at 
i -anea(tehands of one of the Swiss Insti- 
he spaciosflites for Official Chronometer Tests. 
lys` elegan] Here, they will lock it in an oven, 
rkmen péltamp it in a refrigerator, suspend it 
Seine niron racks in various wrist posi- 
chrysant los: testing its accuracy each day, 

swimmin|*4tching for the slightest deviation. 
ks hover] We've won nearly half the chron- 
ing p so meter certificates ever awarded, 
R whee though we're responsible for a 
iS wre fraction of the annual produc- 
roduced un Of Swiss watches. 
‘mal rect! “0 protect this superb Perpetual 
nged iy Hor self-winding movement, we 
ae a Nea virtually indestructible 
Ross Petty, ster case out of one solid block 

furchi p ec stainless steel, or 
1 *t. gold, 
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safe under the most trying 

circumstances. 

Here, for example, is a quote 
from just one of the hundreds of 
letters we have on file in Geneva. 
“recently an accident happen- 
ed and my Rolex fell into a gas 
furnace in our factory. 

| Theaverage temperature in 
that oven was about 650° Celsius. 
I did not expect very much of the 
watch when I managed to get it 
out of the furnace. To my great 
surprise, however, it was still” 
running and the only damage 
done was a slight deformation of 
the glass window.” 

Letters like this make our crafts- 
men feel very proud. 

They’re also rather proud of 
the fact that Rolex watches are 
worn by many of the world’s 
leading Heads of State, and by 


Then, afterl62separate operations men like World Champion Jackie 


have made this seamless case com- 
plete, we fit into it a Rolex-Patented 
Twinlock Winding Crown. 

The Twinlock Crown functions 
rather like a submarine hatch; it 
actually screws down onto the 
Oyster case. To make this possible, 
we have to carry out no less than 
38 minutely precise operations. 

Apart from allowing us to guar- 
antee our watches waterproof to 
incredible depths, the formidable 
combination of seamless Oyster 
case and Twinlock Crown have also 
kept Oyster Perpetual movements 
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Stewart, Sir Francis Chichester and 
explorer Haroun Tazieff. 

These men get a great deal of 
satisfaction out of owning what 
they consider to be the best watch 
in the world. 

Almost as much as our craftsmen 

get out of making one. 


Owning one is 
almost as satisfying 
as making one. 
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hen Nixon asked 82-year- 

pi cAllister. former mayor of 
Wr io, his secret of youth, the 
Anto Allister replied: “If I knew 
pp keep it to myself and sell it.” 
et i ns and the Connallys moved 
a open meadow to watch the 
visitor to Texas must even- 
E ea demonstration of quarter- 
d ily Pa The President timidly pat- 
pe si the animals and admitted: 
yj on been on a horse.” Nellie 
ok the President’s hand and 
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PS, fter a buffet dinner, the President 
ihe guests just the things they want- 
d hear: UP with the oil-depletion al- 
pio ce, down with busing, and hard- 
(alk on Viet Nam. Then he and 
“}ennally went into their mutual-admi- 

Tpjon-society routine. Connally said of 
at on; “I respect this particular Pres- 
Hyntof the United States for the man- 
Yor in which he conducts himself.” 
{ison responded: “John Connally... 
4, in my view, a man who has dem- 
Aystrated he is capable of holding any 
Jin the U.S. that he would like to pur- 
Xe Lam just glad he is not seeking the 
nemocratic nomination.” 

The last line was pure political po- 
ise, but it was the “any job in the 
NS” that stirred fresh speculation that 
anally would be invited to bolt the 
Jkmocratic Party and replace Spiro 
iew as Nixon’s running mate. 

Dumping Agnew? There are influ- 
aial Republicans who have privately 
ied Nixon to dump the Vice Presi- 
kn in Connally’s favor. They argue 
fut Connally can draw the same con- 
Rvative support that Agnew can 
with the guaranteed addition of 
kras" electoral votes, which Hubert 
fimphrey took in 1968. As a person- 
My and quick-study administrator, 
fomnally has an edge on Agnew; the 
| hae President tends to be a hit only 
i 4 those of his particular persuasion, 
| B Sonnaly jabs and feints _his 
Tad new ugh congressional hearings 

ee S conferences with a down- 

Ree that charms even his 
aa 
options 6 ns that he will keep 
Athe h pen—which plainly means 
inary 7s Plenty of time to test opin- 
nial ied up the Democratic presi- 
; Minee before making his 
in ever, Agnew’s chances of 
aly 8 With the President have 
tnp. (“Proved over the past few 
fis, and it ic p A 

*hingto It iş generally assumed in 
Non the wees? days that Agnew will 
Bons i te again. He serves to hold 
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WALLACE ADDRESSES SUPPORTERS AT AIRPORT RALLY IN SAGINAW, MICH. 


Hay for the Goats 


George Corley Wallace’s double- 
knit-clad workers do not talk about 
alienation. Their current word for the 
mood of the voters is “disenchantment.” 
Another term at the Alabama Gover- 
nors Montgomery headquarters is 
“protracted politics’—not a bad de- 
scription of Wallace’s dogged, divisive 
presidential candidacy, now making its 
third appearance in eight years. What- 
ever it is, it is working: Hubert Hum- 
phrey edged him by a scant 5% mar- 
gin in Indiana; George McGovern has 
carefully ducked him in Florida and 
Michigan, where busing is a hot issue; 
Scoop Jackson could never catch fire 
once Wallace got going. Wallace won 
last week’s Tennessee primary two to 
one, and at week’s end looked like a 
big winner over moderate ex-Governor 
Terry Sanford in North Carolina. 

- “Jrs either Wallace, Humphrey or 
McGovern—one of us three,” Wallace 
proclaimed cheerfully after a scream- 
ing, stomping, Confederate-flag-waving 
rally last week at Houston’s jammed 
Convention Center Music Hall. After 
the Indiana primary, Wallace proudly 
noted that Theodore White (The Mak- 
ing of the President) had observed on 
TV: “This means they'll have to deal 


with George Wallace at the conven- - 


tion.” Says Wallace: “I think we surely 
have the balance of power, but I think 
I have an excellent chance of getting 
the nomination.” Really? “Or a good 
chance.” Sure? “I mean a chance.” 

- He now has more than 200 dele- 
ted or leaning to him, and 


igan and Maryland. Michigan is the 
Northern state most affected by court- 
ordered busing, and its restless voters 4 
could well make it George Wallace's Ei 
kind of country. Maryland is friendly 
Border state country where he polled a 
solid 42% in the 1964 primary. After 
Michigan and Maryland, the strategy 
will shift toward coddling delegates 
from nonprimary states. He is ready to 
edify conventions large or small with a 
half-hour film and pep-talk program, 
and delegates will also get a pictorial bi- 
ography of the candidate showing him 
getting an honorary degree from Troy 
State University, snuggling Girl Scouts, 
shooting skeet, chatting with cops, and 
even posing as Santa Claus. K 
On the Beach. Wallace is deter- 
mined to arrive at Miami Beach with 
enough delegates to elbow his way into 
the top Democratic councils. For one 
thing, he wants to insist.on platform 
planks that could include reconfirma- 
tion of Supreme Court Justices every — 
six years and local election of U.S. dis- 
trict court judges. “They're going to 
treat me with deference,” he says, “not — 
as an individual but because of the peo 
ple I represent. They better think about — 
that, because they can’t win without 
those folks.” He still has his cutting hu- 4 
mor, too: “I want some hotel rooms on — 
the beach. They've given people hotel 
rooms on the beach who don't have a 
delegate.” - 
Charles Snider, Wallace’s campaign 
manager, offers a scenario of a dead- ; 
locked convention that turns to W 


ifornia and New York, the two states 
with the largest delegations. His orga- 
nizations in the primary states compare 
poorly with Humphrey's and McGovy- 
ern’s: his campaign manager in Indiana 
works nights as a freight agent at the In- 
dianapolis airport, so he had little en- 
ergy for politics. Wallace has rarely 
tried all-out organizational drives in 
nonprimary states. He explains: “The 
kind of people who support me are out 
working in the mines and on the farms. 
They don’t have the time for organi- 
zation.” Some suspect that Wallace may 
really be angling for the vice-presiden- 
tial nomination, a subject about which 
he displays a kind of eager coyness. Says 
Snider: “The Democratic hierarchy 
knows no way to win without George 
Wallace on the tickets.” Wallace is al- 
most diffident. “I don’t have much strat- 
egy.” he says. “I’m just putting the hay 
down where the goats can gett.” 
>. 

TIME Correspondent Jess Cook 
Spent some time aboard Wallace’s char- 
tered Jet Commander last week, ex plor- 
ing the Alabaman's stand on the issues. 


His report: 


What would President George Wal- 
lace do in his first 100 days in the White 
House? “Well,” he begins, “I'd hope the 
war would be over by then. If not, I'd 
try and wind it down. I'd go to Con- 
gress with a tax-relief bill. I’d institute 
a program to start screening welfare re- 
cipients. ld start talking to our NATO al- 
lies about sharing more of the costs.” 

The voice trails off, then brightens: 
“What did you think about Pennsylva- 
nia? I just made one speech.” A sharp 
nudge. Getting down to cases with the 
Governor of Alabama is about as easy 
as getting the seeds out of cotton with- 
out a gin. On some subjects the answers 
come. such as they are, but for the most 
part—whether out of political shrewd- 
ness or intellectual boredom—Wallace 

is as diffuse as the clouds outside. 
He would tax foundations and 
church commercial property, raise the 
personal exemption to $1,200, reduce 
the oil depletion allowance. Would he 
redistribute the wealth? “I’m not for 
sharing the wealth, leveling everybody. 
I just want everybody to pay their 
share.” He would take the $40 billion 
that he claims is in the foreign aid pipe- 
line and put it into rapid transit and su- 
perhighways. Farm price parities would 
go to 85%, even 90%. He is vague 
about his program for defense: “I’m not 
warlike at all. I just don’t believe in gam- 
bling with American security.” $ 
If elected, Says Wallace, he would 
put together a top staff of advisers 
—maybe even from Harvard. “I’m not 
against intellectuals, just pseudo intel- 
lectuals,” he says. His campaign staff 
now ineludes three researchers and 
many, bright aides, but he makes little 
use experts. Says Wallace trium- 
phantly: “Who's? oer advising Kenne- 
dy and all these ‘Presidents? None of 

their advice has been any good.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


The Long Reign of J. Edgar Hoove, 


onn Epcar Hoover’s death at 77 
J refreshed memories of an extraor- 
dinary fund of Americana—a long, sin- 
gle-minded and complicated life that 
became a unique national presence. 
Hoover and the FBI were one—creator 
and creation. He served eight Presidents 
as the world’s most powerful policeman. 
With a genius for administration and 
popular myth, he fashioned his career 
as an improbable bureaucratic morality 
play peopled by bad guys and G-men. 
The drama worked well enough when 
everyone agreed on the villains—` Pret- 
ty Boy” Floyd, John Dillinger, Nazi 
agents—but finally curdled somewhat 
in more ambiguous days. 

Almost no one ever challenged 
Hoover’s personal ethics, only the tru- 
culently moralistic and political code he 
followed and the methods he sometimes 


KEYSTONE 


HOOVER AS YOUNG LAWMAN “ 


used to enforce it. Even at the 
end, he was a difficult target, 
for the vast police organiza- 
tion that he built almost sin- 
glehanded, which today has 
19.401 employees, including 
8,586 special agents, has over 
the years been astonishingly 
uncontaminated by outside political in- 
fluence, The number of FBI agents con- 
victed of a crime: none. Hoover’s bu- 
reau set the standard and wrote the rules 
for effective law enforcement through- 
out the world. No criticism could de- 
tract from his extraordinary achieye- 
ment—the difficult establishment in a 
turbulent democracy of a national law- 
enforcement agency that was honest 
expert and free from partisan taint. 
Hoover once considered becoming 
a Presbyterian minister, but he obvious- 
ly had a vocation elsewhere. The son 
of a Washington ‘civil servant, he 
worked as a Library of Congress clerk 
while taking night courses at George 
Washington University. He earned a 
law degree in 1916 and a master’s a 
year later. - 
___ His bureaucratic rise was rapid. He 
joined the Justice Department in 1917 
and two years later was head of a new 
general intelligence division ordered to 
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war, F.D.R. commissioned Hoover to 
search out Nazi spies and saboteurs 
Fhe FBI took 33 German agents on one 
weekend in 1941. But Hoover protested 
strongly when thousands of innocent 
Japanese-A mericans were interned as 
part of the spy scare. After the war, the 
FBI focused increasingly On the pursuit 
of Communists, including Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg. “There is little 
choice,” he once said, “between Com- 
munism and Fascism. Both are totali- 
tarian, antidemocratic and godless.” 

His prides and prejudices were 
strong, especially where the autonomy 
of his bureau was concerned. With At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy he 
fought a long battle of wills over FBI 
Operations and their animosity was ob- 
vious. It was in a curt call from Hoo- 
ver that R.F.K. learned of John Ken- 
nedy’s assassination. Though Robert 
remained Attorney General for ten 
more months, they never spoke again 
after Nov. 22. 

For several decades, Hoover was a 
figure of heroic probity—another gen- 
eration’s pistol-packing version of 
Ralph Nader. Unmarried to the end, he 
lived with his mother until her death in 
1938. For recreation, he went to the 
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usually with his ieee 
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Hoover ultimately came to his po- 
lice work with a vision of national des- 
tiny. If his FBI was incorruptible, it be- 
came at the same time an instrument 
of his zealotry. He exaggerated the do- 
mestic Communist menace while for 
years curiously neglecting organized 
crime. His men were swift to find the 
bodies of Andrew Goodman, James 
Chaney and Michael Schwerner after 
they were killed in Philadelphia, Miss., 
and to solve the Klan killing of Mrs. 
Viola Liuzzo in Alabama; yet ‘they 
seemed slow otherwise to enforce the 
cause of civil rights. When Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. suggested that Southern 
FBI offices were unsympathetic to 
blacks, Hoover called him “the most no- 
torious liar in the country.” 

Embattled End. Perhaps the °60s, 
with their extravagances of assassina- 
tions and riots and accelerating crime, 
were more than his stern and orderly 
mind could accommodate. He had be- 
come a legend whose own sense of dis- 
cipline and integrity prevented many of 
the abuses that his vast power made him 
capable of. Yet toward the end the myth 
had begun to deteriorate. There were 
charges that the FBI was tapping Con- 
gressmen’s phones. Even if that claim 
was never proved, it did suggest the crit- 
ics’ general theme: J. Edgar Hoover's 
FBI was in his last days dangerously 
turning its resources to ideological pur- 
poses—harassing political radicals and 
even liberals, accumulating a frighten- 
ing inventory of dossiers. And even 
within Hoover's granitically disciplined 
bureau, the cracks were showing. Mo- 
rale had deteriorated. Last fall Hoover 
forced out one of his top deputies, Wil- 
liam Sullivan, in a feud that jarred the 
bureau’s highest ranks. 

For J. Edgar Hoover, it was an un- 
happy, embattled end. After nearly half 
a century of his masterful, autocratic 
reign, the word senility was loudly whis- 
pered about. President Nixon's highest 
advisers counseled him to find a dig- 
nified moment to ease Hoover out, and 
although the President resisted, he un- 
doubtedly would have done so as soon 
as the criticism had sufficiently faded. 
Instead, the moment was chosen for 
him. One night last week in his neo- 
Georgian house at the edge of Wash- 
ington’s Rock Creek Park, John Edgar 
Hoover died of hypertensive cardiovas- 
cular disease. 

His body lay in state in the Capitol 
rotunda—the first civil servant ever to 
be so honored. The next day, in Wash- 
ington’s National Presbyterian Church, 
not far from the house where Hoover 
was born, Richard Nixon did him the 
additional honor of delivering the fu- 
neral eulogy. The two men had had a 
mutual admiration ever since the days 
when Nixon, a freshman Congressman 
from California, had begun his pursuit 
of Alger Hiss and “the Communist con- 
spiracy.” Hoover, said Nixon, “was one 
of the giants, a man who helped keep 
steel in America’s backbone and the 
flame of freedom in America’s soul.” 
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The FBI After the Hoover Era 


OR the present, President Nixon has 
PRS not to try to fill J. Edgar 
Hoover's shoes. In order to avoid turn- 
ing the succession into a political issue 
during an election year, he named only 
an acting director. If Nixon wins re- 
election, he will settle on a permanent 
successor after November. If he loses, 
White House Press Secretary Ron Zie- 
gler suggested last week, he will leave 
the selection to the new President. 

His interim choice is 55-year-old 
L. Patrick Gray III, a burly former 
Navy captain who has been a Nixon 
friend since they met at a Washington 
cocktail party in 1947. A graduate of 
George Washington University Law 
School, he served for a time as a leg- 
islative and legal assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Defense. Gray left the Navy 
in 1960-and worked in Nixon’s pres- 
idential campaign against J.F.K., then 
joined the Administration in 1969 as 
an executive assistant in HEW: In 1970 
he moved to the Justice Department as 
Assistant Attorney General. Gray, who 
bears something of a resemblance to 

Hoover, insisted that his relationship 

with Nixon—and his mandate as act- 
ing director—is strictly nonpolitical. 
Awesome Power. Others were not 
so sure. For all the guise of a basically 
noncontroversial interim appointment, 
an Administration had succeeded for 
the first time in almost 50 years in gain- 
ing political control of the FBI. Had 
Nixon selected a strong, less politically 
active permanent director—such as Su- 
preme Court Justice Byron White or the 
Army Chief of Staff, General William 
Westmoreland—the new man might 
have preserved a measure of Hooverian 
independence. But by settling on a tem- 
porary director who has such close per- 
sonal ties to the President, Nixon 
opened the way, in theory at least, for 
remote-control direction of the FBI by 
the White House. 5 
Because Hoover was unique—and 
because the problem of succession has 
never arisen before—his death posed 
the most fundamental questions about 
the nature of the FBI. What is its role in 
American society? Who should control 
it? How should its awesome power be 
checked and balanced? 

In theory, the FBI has always func- 

tioned as the Justice Department's in- 

vestigative agency. The director is 

charged with investigating all violations 
of federal laws except those assigned 
to other federal agencies, stich as post- 
al cases and narcotics crimes. The bu- 
reau has jurisdiction over some 180 in- 
vestigative matters, including espio- 
treason, kidnaping. 


nape. sabotage, 

extortion, bank robbery and civil rights, 
and of course has powers of arrest for 
viol 
is strictly a fact-finding agency, respon- 
sible in turn to the Attorney General, 
the President. the Congress and in the ACTING DIRECTOR L. PATRICK GRAY II 
last analysis, the American people.” 


ions. As Hoover saw it, “The FBI 


A question of control. 


But Hoover exercised a broad and 
crucial discretion. It is ironic that con- 
trary to the general impression, he often 
served as a restraining influence in inter- 
nal-security cases. One of the.Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s chief complaints about 
him was that he was not sufficiently ag- 
gressive in the use of wiretaps, electron- 
ic eavesdropping and the other “dirty 
tricks” of the trade in cases involving 
campus disorders, racial unrest and left- 
ists in the antiwar movement. Hoover S 
standard in such cases was protective of 
his institution: he hesitated to undertake 
any investigation that would not be sup- 
ported by popular opinion. > 

So the first crucial question is how 
the bureau should be controlled: by a 
czar like Hoover running a virtually au- 
tonomous agency within the Justice De- 
partment? Or by a director under clos- 
er supervision of the Attorney General? 
The question is complicated by the fact 

that the office of Attorney General has 
recently become an increasingly polit- 
ical appointment (e.g., Robert Kennedy, 
John Mitchell). 

On balance, it seems wiser to have 
an FBI under direct Administration con- 
trol. Certain safeguards could prevent 
political abuses. The Omnibus Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968 already 
stipulates that new directors of the FBI 
must be confirmed by the Senate, thus 
providing one review. But Congress 
should inspect the bureau’s budget and 
Operations on a continuing basis, in- 
stead of unquestioningly rubber-stamp- 
Ing appropriations as it did in Hoover’s 
time. Certainly the director's “term 
should be fixed by law in order to pre- 
vent another man from establishing a 
life tenure. 

Other checks have been proposed. 
A citizens review board—lawyers, 
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U.M.W. PRESIDENT TONY BOYLE 


At first, the order was to murder Ya- 
blonski before the election, but then, 
said Huddleston, the union brass had 
second thoughts: it would surely look 
as if someone was trying to keep Ya- 
blonski from getting elected. The job 
would have to wait until the election 
was over. It was just as well. Even 
with their marching orders, the boys 
bungled just about everything they had 
to do. They went to Washington to 
stalk their man, but they could not 
even find the union’s national head- 
quarters, where they were supposed to 
shoot him. They drove to Yablonskt’s 
home in Clarksville, Pa. When they 
went to the door, however, they found 
more people at home than they ex- 
pected. Instead of firing, they asked Ya- 
blonski if he could find them jobs. They 
visited the house once again; this time 
finding nobody home, they made them- 
selves a sandwich. “I told them that 
was dumb,” said Huddleston. “But they 
said they put everything back.” Fol- 
lowing Yablonski another time, they 
found him with a Congressman and a 
Senator—and considered killing all 
three. 

Pass was getting impatient, Huddle- 
ston recalled. While the boys marked 
time, they robbed a few houses to keep 
in shape. Finally, they accomplished 
their mission, entering the Clarksville 
house at night and shooting the family 
as they slept—but so sloppily that they 
left fingerprints around. Within days, 
police had identified them. On top of 
that, said Huddleston, the boys did not 
even get all the money they had been 
promised. As was the custom, various 
officials had taken their cut as the 
money was passed down the line from 
headquarters. As Prosecutor Richard 
Sprague observed, “you had a kind of 
discount price for murder.” 

Huddleston’s confession exploded 
the U.M.W-’s claim that it had noth- 
ing to do with the killing. Although 
Boyle's name was: not mentioned by 
Huddleston, Sprague said there was 
“certain information” that the “re- 
search” fund had been set up in a con- 
ference between the president and Pass. 
For Sprague, it was a gratifying de- 
velopment in a case that he is deter- 
mined to pursue to the upper reaches 
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of the U.M.W. hierarchy. A dogged, 
methodical assistant district attorney 
in Philadelphia who has sought a first- 
degree conviction in 66 murder cases 
and won it in 65 of them, Sprague de- 
vised a “game plan” to smoke out all 
the conspirators. 

He nabbed and isolated the little 
men first. When he won a first-degree 
murder conviction against one of the 
gunmen, he used it as a weapon to 
frighten others into talking. Faced with 
the possibility of the electric chair, three 
of the conspirators confessed, implicat- 
ing officials higher up the union ladder. 
It was Huddleston’s own daughter, An- 
nette Gilly, a stooped and sad-faced 
housewife. who fingered him in the kill- 
ing. In exchange she received a deal for 
a life sentence instead of death for her 
role as an accomplice. Huddleston was 
prompted to confess for the same self- 
serving reason. “I am a firm advocate 
of the death penalty,” says Sprague. “If 
you did away with the chair, you would 
jose your bargaining position. Maybe 
these people would not be willing to 
talk.” 

The martyred Yablonski was vin- 
dicated last week when a U.S. District 
Court set aside the 1969 election won 
against him by Boyle. Citing the mass 
of irregularities that had occurred dur- 
ing the voting, the court instructed the 
US. Justice Department to order an- 
other election. Despite all the convic- 
tions, it will still be an uphill battle for 
the dissident miners to unseat Boyle's 
entrenched minions. But the fight will 
be led by men with a mission: Yablon- 


ski’s two sons. 
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The FBI After the Hoover Era 


OR the present, President Nixon has 
E Race: not to try to fill J. Edgar 
, Hoover's shoes. In order to avoid turn- 
3 ing the succession into a political issue 
| during an election year, he named only 
an acting director. If Nixon wins Te- 
election, he will settle on a permanent 
successor after November. If he loses. 
White House Press Secretary Ron Zie- 
gler suggested last week. he will leave 
the selection to the new President. 
His interim choice is 55-year-old 
L. Patrick Gray III, a burly former 
Navy captain who has been a Nixon 
friend since they met at a Washington 
cocktail party in 1947. A graduate of 
George Washington University Law 
School, he served for a time as a leg- 
islative and legal assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Defense. Gray left the Navy 
in 1960-and worked in Nixon's pres- 
idential campaign against J.F.K., then 
joined the Administration in 1969 as 
an executive assistant in HEW: In 1970 
he moved to the Justice Department as 
Assistant Attorney General. Gray, who 
bears something of a resemblance to 
Hoover, insisted that his relationship 
with Nixon—and his mandate as act- 
ing director—is strictly nonpolitical. 
Awesome Power. Others were not 
so sure. For all the guise of a basically 
noncontroversial interim appointment, 
an Administration had succeeded for 
the first time in almost 50 years in gain- 
ing political control of the FBI. Had 
Nixon selected a strong, less politically 
active permanent director—such as Su- 
preme Court Justice Byron White or the 
Army Chief of Staff, General William 
. Westmoreland—the new man might 
have preserved a measure of Hooverian 
independence. But by settling on a tem- 
porary director who has such close per- 
sonal ties to the President, Nixon 
opened the way. in theory at least, for 
remote-control direction of the FBI by 
the White House. ; 
Because Hoover was unique—and 
because the problem of succession has 
never arisen before—his death posed 
the most fundamental questions about 
the nature of the FBI. What is its role in 
American society? Who should control 
it? How should its awesome power be 
checked and balanced? 
In theory, the FBI has always func- 
tioned as the Justice Department's in- 
vestigative agency. The director is 
charged with investigating all violations 
of federal laws except those assigned 
to other federal agencies, sùch as post- 
al cases and narcotics crimes. The bu- 
reau has jurisdiction over some 180 in- 
Vestigative matters, including espio- 
nage, sabotage, treason, kidnaping. 
extortion, bank robbery and civil rights, 
and of course has powers of arrest for 
violations. As Hoover saw it, “The FBI 
is strictly a fact-finding agency, respon- 
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But Hoover exercised a broad and 
crucial discretion. It is Ironic that con- 
trary to the general impression, he Otten 
served as a restraining influence in inter- 
nal-security cases. One of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s chief complaints about 
him was that he was not sufficiently ag- 
pressive in the use of wiretaps, electron- 
ic eavesdropping and the other “dirty 
tricks” of the trade in cases involving 
campus disorders, racjal unrest and left- 
ists in the antiwar movement. Hoover s 
standard in such cases was protective of 
his institution: he hesitated to undertake 
any investigation that would not be sup- 
ported by popular opinion. > 

So the first crucial question is how 
the bureau should be controlled: by a 
czar like Hoover running’a virtually au- 
tonomous agency within the Justice De- 
partment? Or by a director under clos- 
er supervision of the Attorney General? 
The question is complicated by the fact 
that the office of Attorney General has 
recently become an increasingly polit- 
ical appointment (e.g., Robert Kennedy, 
John Mitchell). 

On balance, it seems wiser to have 
an FBI under direct Administration con- 
trol. Certain safeguards could prevent 
political abuses. The Omnibus Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968 already 
stipulates that new directors of the FBI 
must be confirmed by the Senate, thus 
providing one review. But Congress 
should inspect the bureau's budget and 
Operations On a continuing basis, in- 
stead of unquestioningly rubber-stamp- 
ing appropriations as it did in Hoover's 
time. Certainly the director’s “term 
should be fixed by law in order to pre- 
vent another man from establishing a 
life tenure. 

Other checks have been proposed. 
A citizens’ review board—lawyers, 
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who was then awaiting trial in th 
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the sons escaped. It was a 
all the elements of an Ap- 
robbery, vio- 
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Edm T he appeared to be an unlikely kill- 


n ble A white-haired, gentle-looking Ten- 
forgean who is suffering from emphy- 
| to Wand has been given only a year to 
a he claimed that he had taken part 
‘jute brutal scheme only out of loy- 
ncludinf to his union. Word had gone round 
fune U.M.W. was threatened by Ya- 
wkis campaign to unseat President 

A Tony”) Boyle in 1969. Yablon- 

nad promised to take union voting 

is away from all the U.M.W. pen- 

ærs, who were the major source of 

jls power. Said Huddleston: “I be- 

j aed that Yablonski was controlled by 

ers who wanted to destroy the 


Soggy Cigar. The plot, said Hud- 

ent coton, was hatched in Washington, site 
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20,000 “research and information 

Was set up to pay for the mur- 

Ibert Pass, a Kentucky official 


“illy, 38, a gaunt, sallow-faced 
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ts Weare: Gilly, in turn, hired two 
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U.M.W. PRESIDENT TONY BOYLE 


At first, the order was to murder Ya- 
blonski before the election. but then, 
said Huddleston, the union brass had 
second thoughts: it would surely look 
as if someone was trying to keep Ya- 
blonski from getting elected. The job 
would have to wait until the election 
was over. It was just as well. Even 
with their marching orders, the boys 
bungled just about everything they had 
to do. They went to Washington to 
stalk their man, but they could not 


even find the union’s national head- : 


quarters, where they were supposed to 
shoot him. They drove to Yablonski's 
home in Clarksville, Pa. When they 
went to the door, however, they found 
more people at home than they ex- 
pected. Instead of firing, they asked Ya- 
blonski if he could find them jobs. They 
visited the house once again; this time 
finding nobody home, they made them- 
selves a sandwich. “I told them that 
was dumb,” said Huddleston. “But they 
said they put everything back.” Fol- 
lowing Yablonski another time, they 
found him with a Congressman and a 
Senator—and considered killing all 
three. 

Pass was getting impatient, Huddle- 
ston recalled. While the boys marked 
time, they-robbed a few houses to keep 
in shape. Finally, they accomplished 
their mission, entering the Clarksville 
house at night and shooting the family 
as they slept—but so sloppily that they 
left fingerprints around, Within days, 
police had identified them. On top of 
that, said Huddleston. the boys did not 
even get all the money they had been 
promised. As was the custom, various 
officials had taken their cut as the 
money was passed down the line from 
headquarters. As Prosecutor Richard 
Sprague observed, “you had a kind of 
discount price for murder. 

Huddleston’s confession exploded 
the U.M.W.s claim that it had noth- 
ing to do with the killing. Although 
Boyle’s name was not mentioned by 
Huddleston, Sprague said there was 
“certain information that the re- 
search’ fund had been set up ina coni 
ference between the president and pess 
For Sprague, it was a gratifying de- 
velopment in a case that he is deter- 
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of the U.M.W. hierarchy. A dogged. 
methodical assistant district attorney 
in Philadelphia who has sought a first- 
degree conviction in 66 murder cases 
and won it in 65 of them, Sprague de- 
vised a “game plan” to smoke out all 
the conspirators. 

He nabbed and isolated the little 
men first. When he won a first-degree 
murder conviction against one of the 
gunmen, he used it as a weapon to 
frighten others into talking. Faced with 
the possibility of the electric chair, three 
of the conspirators confessed, implicat- 
ing officials higher up the union ladder. 
It was Huddleston’s own daughter, An- 
nette Gilly, a stooped and sad-faced 
housewife, who fingered him in the kill- 
ing. In exchange she received a deal for 
a life sentence instead of death for her 
role as an accomplice. Huddleston was 
prompted to confess for the same self- 
serving reason. “I am a firm advocate 
of the death penalty,” says Sprague. “If 
you did away with the chair, you would 
jose your bargaining position. Maybe 
these people would not be willing to 
talk.” 

The martyred Yablonski was vin- 
dicated last week when a U.S. District 
Court set aside the 1969 election won 
against him by Boyle. Citing the mass 
of irregularities that had occurred dur- 
ing the voting, the court instructed the 
U.S. Justice Department to order an- 
other election. Despite all the convic- 
tions, it will still be an uphill battle for 
the dissident miners to unseat Boyle's 
entrenched minions. But the fight will 
be led by men with a mission: Yablon- 
ski's two sons. 
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Mysteries from the Moon 


than one that shows the Lunar 
parked on the far edge of a yawning cra- 
ter while Astronaut Duke picks up soil 


N Houston last week, Apollo 16 As- 
ae John Young, Charles Duke 
and Tom Mattingly took time out from 
their debriefings to hold a news con- 
ference at which they showed off their 
lunar camera work. “No picture can do 
justice to the beauty of the scene.” said 


r Rover 


samples in the foreground (see picture 
page). One alarming view of Orion, 
shot from Casper by Mattingly, shows 
mysteriously damaged panels on the 
side of the lunar module as it returns 


Mattingly as he pointed to one moon- 
scape. “and this is no exception.” None- 
theless the films shot by the Apollo 16 
astronauts are among the best ever tak- 
en in space; they provide an extraor- 


from the surface of the moon. 

Some of the most exciting film 
involves the electric-powered, Lunar 
Rover. One sequence, shot from the 
Rover, provides a driver’s-eye view of 
the passing landscape as the little ve- 
hicle skitters across the rock-littered 
surface. Others show the Rover bounc- 

N ing off rocks as Astronaut John Young 
© N hot-rods along the Cayley Plains or 
D throwing up rooster tails of moon 
3 a dust as he puts it through a se- 
ah, Ds, ries of skidding, Le Mans-type 
racing turns. “It’s simply a su- 
perb vehicle,” said the high- 
spirited Duke after his re- 
turn to Houston. The 
vehicle’s designers could 
only agree. NASA engi- 
neers announced | that 
they were delighted 
with the moon buggy 
and said that they 
planned no changes in 
it for December’s 
Apollo 17 mission. 

The NASA medical 
men were equally im- 
pressed with the func- 
tioning of the astronauts. 
Suspecting that potassium 
loss may have been respon- 
sible for abnormal heart 
rates in two of Apollo 15’s 
crew members, NASA Director 
of Life Sciences Dr. Charles Ber- 
ty had placed the Apollo 16 as- 
_ tronauts on a diet rich in the essen- 
tial salt before and during their mission 
(TIME, May 1). The precaution appears 
to have paid off. None of the astronauts 

experienced more than minimal and 
predictable heart irregularities, Fur- 
thermore, post-flight examinations re- 
earn el ele potassium levels were 
normal and that no other i 

lems had arisen. Papica prob- 

But the mission did produce its 
share of mysteries. Among them: 

> The Cayley Plains have an un- 

expectedly strong magnetic field by 
lunar standards. An orbiting magne- 
tometer hinted during the Apollo 15 
mission that the moon’s ancient high- 
lands had stronger magnetic fields than 
the low-lying lunar seas, A magnetom- 
eter at the Apollo 16's Descartes land- 
ing site confirmed that suspicion: it 
showed that Cayley was five to ten times 
more magnetic than the lowlands. The 
discovery has led Scientists to surmise 
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Surprise for the scientists. 


dinarily realistic sense of what it is like 
to land, walk and ride on the moon. 
Movie footage taken through a win- 
dow of the descending lunar module 
_ Orion offers a panoramic view of the 
rubbled Cayley Plains, the craters loom- 
ing ever larger. Then a black speck ap- 
pears on the approaching surface, ex- 
_ panding rapidly until it is recognizable 
as Orion's sharp, spidery shadow, and 
© finally disappearing in a swirl of gray 
dust asithe lander touches on the sur- 
| face. Thereäre also still shots that strik- 
ingly convey the eerie desolation of 
lunar distances. None is more dramatic 
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_ soil welded together either by volcani 


landing site to collect š 


that the moon’s ma neti 
much stronger early in aes fiel 
has also strengthened the. i 
ologists like Dr. Palmer pv! 
the investigators in the k i 
experiments, that the moo agne 
in its youth and had a mores Un 
similar to the earth’s: moves 
in the liquid core of the roy. 
are believed to generate the 78 i 
magnetic field. © terre 

> One rock from the Deco, 1 
was four or five times as ae eS 4 
those picked up in the las active; 
Apollo 15, though less than T 
by Apollo 14. The reason forse 
radioactivity is unknown bua 
rouk El-Baz, a geologist, 
rock “must be a foreign pi 
not representative of the landino et 
The only way it can have Fait 
is by being thrown in by impact” the 

> Rock samples picked up by 4 
lo 16’s astronauts were dramatica, 
ferent from what scientists erp Mi 
them to find at the site. It had bern ai 7 
dicted that the Cayley Plains and iz 
surrounding mountains‘ would be sa 
tered with igneous, or volcanic rock, bul 
all the stones unpacked so far by sa 
entists seem to be fragments called brejk 
cias—a mélange of chips, crystals, 
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or the impact of a meteor. Geologi 
believe that some of the samples. rit 
in aluminum, may represent the s 


rich material would float to the surfac 
But they have no explanation for thea: 
igins of another sample that is a den 
almost basaltic rock peppered with ti 
glasslike crystals. “It could be a rapidigi 
crystallized igneous rock, ‘says Dr. Padi 
Gast, chief of NASA’s earth and plit 
etary division, “or it could. also bel 
high-grade metamorphic rock form 
by impact.” Whatever it is, Gast belie 
that the rock collection could prove W ga 


amount of information about! 
highlands in these rocks far exceeds 
hopes.” E ee 

BE acne that information wi i 
be easy. NASA's scientists have ort 
gun the task of uncrating | ori 4 
geological treasure trove the ast ‘ime 
brought back with them, atlas 
that it will take weeks just (0 w 
catalogue each sample- 
optimistic of the space a 
tists figure that months Wi 
all of the rocks have been 
ined, and many feel it cos 
other Apollo mission to he 
their messages. 
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Dali in 3-D 

In the 30-odd years since Salvador 
Dali separated from the surrealist 
movement, he has leaped from one ex- 
travagant triviality to the next, combin- 
ing the roles of circus freak, spangled 
elephant and Barnum himself. The per- 
formance is tinted with sadness. Dali is 
undoubtedly the last of the great dan- 
dies, but nobody accepts his own belief 
that he is the last of the great artists, 
heir to Vermeer and Velasquez. The ba; 
rogue costume jewelry, the monarchist- 
Catholic oratory, the worn stock of. 
crutches and soft watches—all have 
dust on them. Even the trembling an- 
tennas of that fabled mustache have ap- 
parently ceased to receive or transmit 
anything. : 
Dali's latest attempt/at a comeback 
is his current show at Knoedler’s in 
Manhattan, It is a lugubrious event, 
more rummage sale than exhibition. 
Though it was not conceived as a re- 
| trospective, it spans about four decades 
of his output and so gives some sense 
of the appalling decline that his talent 
has suffered. To see some of Dali's best 
early work, like the tiny Specter of Sex 
Appeal (1934), is almost to confront a 
different painter: somewhere along the 
line that nightmarish distinctness and 
mystery of image, in which every speck 
of paint possessed a tension like the cas- 
ing of a grenade that was about to ex- 
plode, vanished. What replaced it was 

Ornamental theater. 
: In recent years, Dali has tried to give 
his work a quasiscientific dimension by 
toying with such themes as Einstein's 


leap from the last of 


STBALL PLAYER “IN THE PROCESS 


ativity and the discovery 


theory of rel 
of the DNA spiral. The latest Nobel lau- 


reate to experience his attentions is Dr. 
Dennis Gabor, the inventor of holog- 


raphy. A holograph, made with laser 
beams, has the property of accurately 
reproducing an object in three dimen- 
sions. “All artists,” proclaims Dali, 
“have been concerned with three-di- 
mensional reality since the time of 
Velasquez, and in modern times the an- 


*alytic Cubism of Picasso tried again to 


capture the three dimensions of Velas- 
quez. Now, with the genius of Gabor, 
the possibility of a new Renaissance in 
art has been realized with the use of ho- 
lography. The doors have been opened 
for me into a new house of creation.” 
The house may be new, but its cup- 
boards are rather bare. The images are 
banal—a Yale basketball player leaping 
upward “in the process of becoming an 
angel”; card players at a table, in hom- 
age to Cézanne, superimposed on frag- 
ments of a Velasquez as background. 
Dali has simply made use of a different 
medium for all his old and familiar 
mannerisms. "Robert Hughes 


Endowed with Life 


Who was the first abstract artist? 
There are many claimants, from Pica- 
bia to the obscure Lithuanian Ciurlion- 
is. But if one angles the question a little 
and asks: who was the first -painter to 
produce a major life’s work from sys- 
tematic abstraction, there is only one 
answer: Wassily Kandinsky, who was 
born in Moscow more than a century 
ago, in 1866, and died in France in 1944, 
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color theory, his belief in the 
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ABSTRACTIONIST WASSILY KANDINSKY 
Hallucinatory images. 


ta 


“I really believe,” Kandinsky wrote 


ward the end of his life, “that Lamig | oes 
first and only artist to throw not ja l i 
the ‘subject’ out of my paintings, tj i 
every ‘object as well.” dave in 
Thanks to the Guggenheim Mu] Refe 


um, whose founder bought more thi 
100 Kandinskys during the 1930s, the 
has always been a special relationshj 
between the artist and a city he ney 4 
visited, New York. Next week a matiti 
Kandinsky retrospective opens al Wi 
Guggenheim, giving New Yorkers an 
others a further chance to assess this 
rious, prophetic and rather aloof fett 
and to see how close to the core ol m 
ernism his visions lay. 

Influences. Kandinsky was 3 he 
starter. He painted nothing serious yt 
he was 30, and his seminal work i os 
began until he had turned:his 40th ye 
But the influences were already st 
laid down, A student of law anti 
cal economy at the University © 
cow, he visited rural Russ 
nological survey in 1889 and! n 
a lot of folk art. Its rigid iconog al 
and flamboyant patterns mâ et i 
impression on him; the ceremonian 
tail of bis later abstractions: WPi 
tiny squares, circles and triange gi 
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Throughout his career Kandinsky based his art on 
geometrical motifs, using titles for classification 
purposes only. At top, “Composition 8, No. 260,” 
done in 1923. Right, “Pink Sweet, No. 481,” painted 
in 1929, Above, “Ribbon with Squares, No, 731” Í 
dating from 1944, the year of his death. 
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Profits from The Prophet 


A K : Cae the exchange be in love 
and KINGLY justice, it will but lead some 
to greed and others to hunger 


Kahlil Gibran’s 1923 view of mon- 
ey matters, as spelled out in The Proph- 
et, may have had some roots in his mem- 
ories of the rough-and-tumble com- 
merce practiced in his native village of 
Bsharri, Lebanon. Eight years later, 
when the author lay dying of tubercu- 
losis in St. Vincents Hospital in New 
York, he scribbled a one-page will in 
which he bequeathed the royalties from 
seven books to the people of Bsharri. 
After all, the books were not selling very 
well; they would bring a few thousand 
dollars a year to the relatively poor 
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town. It was a generous gesture, made 
in love and kindly justice. 

At first the villagers reacted in kind, 
but as Gibran became a cult hero of 
the young, royalty income mounted to 
acurrent $300,000 a year. The town dis- 
solved into political, legal and physical 
fighting for control of the money. 

Like most of Lebanon’s mountain 
villages. Bsharri (population about 
10,000) is run by the leading members 
of its major families. Each of those sev- 
en families named one member to a 
committee that quietly administered the 
Gibran estate. When the Gibran boom 
started in the “50s, however. committee 
membership suddenly became a source 
of political power. Any goatherd who 
sought assistance from the estate be- 
came politically indebted to the mem- 
ber who sponsored him. And financial 
kickbacks were not unheard of either. 
Soon families split apart in the clamor 
to win a committee position. Age-old 
feuds gained new fury. and at least two 
deaths resulted. Ultimately the two larg- 
est families—each with about 1,500 
members—set up rival committees. 

To add to the confusion, Gibran’s 
sister Marianna, who lived in Boston un- 
til her death last month at 94, sought 
to win control of the copyrights as each 
one came due for renewal. In defense 
of their inheritance, the villagers of 
Bsharri retained New York Lawyer 
George Shiya, a Lebanese-American, 
and Shiya won the long legal battle for 
them. Then he claimed his agreed-upon 
fee—25% of all royalties from the re- 
newed copyrights, a sum that could 
amount to perhaps $1,000,000. At a 
cost of still more legal fees, the Bsharri 
villagers fought Shiya all the way to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. They lost that 
scrap four years ago. 

Meanwhile, the Lebanese govern- 
ment was in despair at the waste caused 
by all the fighting. Though the village 
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had received an estimated $1,000,000. 
it had little to show for the money ex- 
cept $200,000 worth of investments in 
real estate. The bulk of the money had 
simply disappeared. Almost no records 
had been kept. In 1967 the government 
finally threw out both competing com- 
mittees and took over management of 
the estate itself. 

The effect was surprisingly salutary. 
After glumly watching from the side- 
lines for four years, Bsharri’s warring el- 
ements made peace. Last year, with gov- 
ernmental agreement, a new committee 
was elected, this time with two mem- 
bers from each family and one addi- 
tional member to represent residents 
who belong to no major family. One 
hundred Bsharri students have received 
scholarships or interest-free loans to 
study at various schools and universi- 
ties. A music academy for Bsharri chil- 
dren has been opened. Two new schools 
and a mobile medical clinic are planned. 
“We have learned a great deal from the 
troubles we have had in the past,” says 
Committee President Emile Geagea. 
Last week he was en route to the U.S. 
—to get a new lawyer and check on cur- 
rent negotiations to promote Gibran’s 
books in a series of TV specials. 


A Motive in a Diary? 


Was Angela Davis, avowed Com- 
munist and former instructor in philos- 
ophy at U.C.L.A., an integral part of the 
wild and bloody struggle to rescue the 
Soledad Brothers? 

For nearly two months now Pros- 
ecutor Albert Harris Jr. has been try- 
ing to persuade a jury that Miss Davis 
provided the guns and is just as guilty 
as if she had pulled a trigger. Harris 
does not claim that he can prove Miss 
Davis involvement directly. Instead, he 

‘4s trying to provide the classic ingre- 
dients of a successful prosecution based 
on circumstantial evidence: that she 
wanted to commit the crime (motive), 
that she could have done it (means 
and opportunity) and that she then act- 
ed as if she had done it (guilty behavior 
afterward). 

No one contests that she bought the 
shootout weapons. Or that she was 
friendly with young Jonathan Jackson, 
perpetrator of the Marin County court- 
room kidnaping in which a judge and 
three others died. The prosecution ar- 
gues that such facts show means and op- 
portunity. Miss Davis’ flight into hid- 
Ing after the plot failed will be offered 
as proof of guilty behavior. 

Pulse Beats, But without proof of 
motive, the rest of the case is inad- 
equate. Prosecutor Harris contends that 
' the hostages were to be traded for the 
freedom of the Soledad defendants, 
particularly Jonathan Jackson's older 
brother es and that Miss Davis 


_ took partain the plot out of her love 
for him. Miss Davis, who actually met 


Jackson only once, has said 
ecame interested in the So- 
e for political reasons and 
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Davis sent to Jackson, 


ters Miss “J have come 


cluding one nel ae Ners is 
to love you very deeply. š 
a “diary” —made up of oth 

an 18-page “diary pers 
er writings to Jackson—that goes a 
siderably further. Composed a 
one year after her meeting with ack: 
son, the diary ranges over “the Meh 
things I planned to tell you for which 
there just wasn’t enough time. She re- 
calls seeing him at an earlier court- 
room hearing: “As I re-experience this 
now, my pulse beats faster, | begin to 
breathe harder, and I see myself tear- 
ing down this steel door, fighting my 
way to you, ripping down your cell 
door and letting you go free.” The pros- 
ecution obviously hopes to show that 
she had tried to carry out that vision 

It will not be easy. The Davis au- 
thorship of the unsigned typescript was 
verified by prison officials who did not 
get a warrant before checking her type- 
writer; the defense objected and lost, 
but it will again charge an invasion of 
privacy if an appeal becomes necessary. 
Even more complications arise from the 
fact that the diary was written eleven 
months after the shootout, when Miss 
Davis was already in jail. The jury might 
well forget that the diary’s strong words 
are not necessarily a reflection of her 
feelings just before the kidnaping. The 
key question, therefore, is whether the 
diary’s relevance outweighs its prejudi- 
cial effect. i 

Judge Richard Arnason has already 
ruled that parts of the diary are too ram- 
bling to be relevant. But all last week he 
was pondering the complexities of ad- 
mitting into evidence an edited version 
prepared by the prosecution. Without 
the diary, says Prosecutor Harris, “we 
might as well all pack up and go home.” 
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Died. Peter Morland Churchin die 
top British agent with the French Rafts 
tance during World War II; of spil 
cancer, in Cannes, France. Churdig 
made four clandestine trips (twobysih 
marine, two by parachute) into GM 
man-occupied France. On his foy 
mission, he and his aide, Odette Sans 
were captured by the Gestapo andifi UNTED 
tured. They were spared from execuip#ptince fu 
because the Germans believed ti 
were married and related to Win 
Churchill (they were neither). Reuni 
at war’s end, they did marry, and ik 
wartime exploits were made the subs 
of the 1951 movie Odette. 
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Died. Bruce Cabot, 68, who si 
Fay Wray from her simian capte 
the 1933 film classic King Kong: 
cancer; in “Woodland Hills, t; 
Though he alternated between Pl 
heroes and heavies during the ear i 
of his 40-year film career. Cabot èi 
tually settled down to | 
guy supporting roles 1 
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| Back in the 1950s, before the telly 
took over, all England seemed ad- 
to a BBC radio program called 
AE: Goon Show, which was the mak- 

he Í Actor Peter Sellers, among oth- 
When the Goons got together again 
a special program for the BBC's 
birthday, Sellers brought four 
nds”: Prince Philip, Princess Mar- 
| Lord Snowdon and Princess 
areor royal Goon fan, serv- 
Mth the navy in the Mediterranean, 
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reau dll geris two-week tour of the U.S., 
Po x table tennis team had plen- 
be myst home folks about the ways 
i, Shines West. In Ann Arbor, 
; ae tance, the visitors scurried 
Sa welcoming group of rad- 
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ole: 164, the dapper and oro- 
Fev peo has had a lifelong love 
sin n € public eye, was visiting 
hy ing S Kennedy Center for the 
Shr, Vat ts When a hostess singled 
ure a very famous law- 


H PETER SELLERS’ FOUR FRIEND 
kprince turned green and his hair fell out. 


yer, aren't you?” asked pretty Lia Triff, 
23.a student at the University of Mary- 
land. Belli beamed. “Your name begins 
with a B,” said Miss Triff. Belli swelled 
with such pleasure that, as Lia put it 
later, “I couldn't resist. I said: ‘I’ve got it 
—you're F. Lee Bailey! We had lunch 
the next day, and the rest is history.” 
They will be married (he for the fifth 
time, she for the first) on June 3. 


a 
First he demanded $115,000. Then 
$92,500. Then $70,000. Then, Pitcher 
Vida Blue announced that he was re- 
tiring from baseball at the age of 22 to 
sell bathroom and kitchen fixtures. No- 
body believed him, least of all Oakland 
A’s Owner Charles O. Finley, Who paid 
Blue a cut-rate $14,750 last year. Final- 
ly, after four months of haggling, Blue 
signed for $50,000 plus $8,000 for his 
college education and a $5,000 bonus 
for winning 24 games last season. Vil 
be lucky if I win ten games this sea- 
son,” said Vida. How did he keep in 
shape during his layoff? “I chased a girl 
around the lake the other day.” 
a 


ood’s dark-haired onetime 


mbol, doe-eyed Hedy Lamarr, 
sray ed as her “au- 


ai hat the book bill i 
RRR Ecstasy and Me, M y Life 
as a Woman, is “an obscene, shocking, 
scandalous, naughty, wanton, fleshy, 
sensual, lecherous. lustful and scarlet 

treatment of her life. So for the second 
time she slapped 4 libel suit on ine s 
lisher and two co-authors, whom she ac- 
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HEDY LAMARR AS A SEX SYMBOL 
“Naughty, wanton, fleshy.” 


cuses of distorting interviews with her 
—this time for $21 million. Still no 
cigar. The New York Court of Appeals 
has dismissed the case—not because the 
book isn’t obscene, shocking, scandal- 
ous, etc., but because her lawyers failed 
to prove that the actions leading to pub- 
lication had occurred in New York. 
a 

Seattle Attorney Edward Rauscher 
was vacationing at Vancouvers Bay- 
shore Inn where the elevator doesn't 
stop at the 19th and 20th floors because 
Howard Hughes lives there. One day, 
though, somebody in the elevator with 
Rauscher playfully pushed 20. By some 
electronic glitch the number lit up on 
the indicator. “When | saw that 20 light 
up.” says Rauscher, “I knew I had from 
one to 20 seconds to think about what 
I was going to do.” He decided to ask 
Hughes for a donation to his favorite 
charity, PONCHO (Patrons of Northwest 
Civic, Cultural and Charitable Organi- 
zations), which raises money by auc- 
tioning donated items. Rauscher never 
saw the Invisible Man, but he did see a 
guard, who sent him to a man on the 
19th floor, who sent him to a third man 
on the 20th floor, who gave him an ad- 
dress in Los Angeles, and five weeks 
later PONCHO received four round-trip 
tickets on Hughes Airwest between Se- 
attle and Las Vegas ($664), plus $300 
worth of rooms and entertainment at 
Hughes’ hotel, the Sands. Moral: Even 
if you don’t think you'll get there, push 
the button anyway. 
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Crowned heads have saved them- 
selves more than once by deploying 
their secret weapon, the Royal Glare. 
A case in point was what Australia’s for- 
mer Prime Minister John Gorton de- 
scribes as “one of the greatest fun eve- 
nings I can remember.” On a cruise off 
Queensland on the royal yacht Britan- 
nia, “people decided that everyone else 
ought to be thrown in the water, says 
Gorton. Prince Philip was thrown in, and 
then Princess Anne. | was sitting beside 
the Queen. | was about to throw her in, 
but I looked at her and there was some- 
thing in the way she looked back . . ” 
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Europe’s streets are being strangled 
} 


car. Traffic jams on many major roads are Ao 
place. Parking in major cities is hopeless T F sedle 
dent rates and death tolls are unacceptab] i; its © 
tion has become so bad in some cities that k j gin 
days when the air is unsafe to breathe. 4 

The simplest solution is to say, “Lety 
of the car.” And that wouldn’t be a bad idea ft 
were something better to replace it. But thet, 
that there isn’t any other form of transporty 
can take us from one place to another neg 
conveniently, or give us nearly the same deve 
personal freedom. 

The car is going to stay with us. So somi 
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society has placed upon it. 


It will have to solve some of the problem 
now creating. 

This is what we’re now attempting toi 
Fiat. ime full: 


Asmaller car. 
Common sense would seem to dictate thi 
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years for European cars to become large. 

the sudden appearance of big Americal: 

crowding our streets.) The trend is mainly : 

the fact that many Europeans can now allot) 

room and more comfort in a car than the 

fore. And traditionally, the way that m0! m 

facturers have made a car big and comic 

side is by making it big and clumsy OU", 
Well, at Fiat we’ve been working ® a, 

ent principle. Our idea has been to make" phi 

on the inside while keeping them small 

side. The idea seems paradoxical, but W 


leat ent tkably, from the front of the dashboard to 
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JHE FIAT 128: SHORTER OUTSIDE, BIGGER INSIDE. 


some] Of course, there’ll be some people who insist 
1avetharger car than the 127 or 128. For them we 
mantis the Fiat 124 and 125. Neither car is particu- 
jtuge. In fact, each is shorter outside than al- 
oblemevery car in its class. Yet both cars are huge 
È The Fiat 124 is roomier inside than many of 
g toune’s “luxury cars.” The 125 is as large inside 
ime full-sized American cars. 


‘eta! Amore manoeuvrable car. 


mall If we're to reduce the accident rate, cars are 
ars MMV going to have to do a better job of getting out 
| inf Reh other’s way. 

et. N} Obviously, the small car is a step in this direc- 
ve Because a small car, on the basis of size alone, 
nly distinct handling advantage over a large one. 
fiort} However, at Fiat there are other things that 
y e done to our cars which would make any size 
oto! | "ote manoeuvrable. 

fot) The Fiat 127 and 128 have front wheel drive. 
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€ in handling is almost alarming- 
at 128 won 7 Car of the Year awards 
urope, and a good part of the reason it 
Sits handling. 

A more efficient car. i 

Of today’s larger cars are costing 
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society. 

The larger and heavier a car is, the more fuel 
it has to burn to move itself from one place to an- 
other. And the more fuel it burns, the more pollu- 
tion it creates. 

Similarly, the bigger an engine is, the more 
costly it is to run. It’s especially costly when you 
consider how rarely, if ever, you use a big engine to 
anywhere near its full capacity. ia! 

More important perhaps, is that big engines |) 
aren’t only costly, they’re potentially dangerous. 1% 
The bigger an engine is, the more likely you are to |7 
have an accident with it. Not because of the engine 14 
itself but because of the way you tend to use it. 

What people really seem to be asking for, how 
ever, is not big engines themselves. What they want | 
is the ability to accelerate quickly and cruise easily 
at motorway speeds. 

At Fiat, we’ve found a way to give you that. 
Without giving you a big engine. 

The Fiat 128, for example, runs away from 
almost every car in its class. It will even out- 
accelerate cars that are several hundred cm* larger. It 
has a top speed of 140 kmh and it will cruise at 120 
or 125 kmh without strain. Yet despite all this, the 
engine displaces only 1116 cm’. 
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Amore intelligent car. 1 | 

From what you’ve read so far, we’re con- |} 
vinced that you can only draw one conclusion about ji 

Fiat cars. They are among the very few cars today {if 
that make any sense. They're good for the individual. | 


And they're good for society. -yuamugrwag 
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Racing for Midnight 
For nearly ten years NBC's Johnny 
Carson has monopolized TV's late 
hours with his facile, funny and cool 
_ show-biz chatter. ABC hoped to cut into 
his audience with Dick Cavett and a 
more intellectual approach. CBS aimed 
to bring him down with that old Bev- 
erly Hillbilly Merv Griffin. But neither 
even approached his ratings. and Car- 
son remained undisputed king of the in- 
somniacs. No longer. Since CBS replaced 
Griffin with a lineup of late movies 
twelve weeks ago, Carson, for the first 
time in a decade, has found himself in 
a ratings race. 

It is a race he often loses. Since the 
movies began, they have topped Car- 
son's ratings seven out of nine times, al- 
though in the latest Nielsen report, Car- 
son averaged a 32.5% share of the 
viewing audience v. CBS's 31%. (CBS's 
Griffin, by contrast. had drawn around 
16% of the late watchers and ABC’s 
Cavett has drawn about 13%.) 

NBC argues—and has the figures to 
prove it—that though Carson’s share of 
the audience has gone down, his total 
number of viewers has remained con- 

Stant. CBS, it contends, has grabbed a 
whole new audience of diehard film 
buffs that was not watching the talk 
shows. Still, the film phenomenon must 
give pause to Carson, who last week 
moved his show from New York to Los 
_ Angeles, hoping, among other things, 
that he will be able to attract more show 
business guests on the West Coast. What 
makes it all the worse is that Carson's 
petition comes mostly from B- 
de flicks. 
The other talk shows are having 
problems as well—and not just from the 
movie. It was announced last week 
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that David Frost’s syndicated talk show 
would die at the end of June, and ABC 
has warned Dick Cavett that unless his 
ratings are improved in the next three 
months, the show would be dropped in 
the fall. Cavett counters that ABC has 
been “lazy, inept and incompetent” in 
promoting his show. What would take 
his place? ABC talks grandly of a “ma- 
jor program development effort” to find 
something new. So long as its ratings 
keep up, CBS will be happy with its own 
“development effort”—dusting off cans 
of old movies. 


The Survival of Tuesday 


Despite her name, Tuesday Weld 

was born on a Friday. Then why is she 
called Tuesday? There is no telling for 
sure, though in the past she has said 
that the name was 1) a childhood cor- 
ruption (“Tu-Tu”) of Susan, her given 
name, 2) derived from the day when 
all the worst things happened to her 
mother, and 3) a mispronunciation of 
two-days, the length of time her moth- 
er was in labor with her. Whatever the 
truth, the world is beginning to realize 
that, at 28, Tuesday Weld is a first-rate 
actress. 
_ Weld film festivals have been held 
in Manhattan, and there js already 
something of a Tuesday Weld cult, 
which was partially inspired, paradox- 
ically, by the fact that she has been so 
good in so many bad films. “She was un- 
dervalued year after year,” says Roddy 
McDowall, who starred with her in 
Lord Love a Duck, one of her less aw- 
ful movies. As a drum majorette in Pret- 
ty Poison, a fine but little-publicized 
1968 film, she mixed innocence with 
evil to chilling effect, etching her char- 
acter with acid and honey. 
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TUESDAY WELD ON LOCATION FOR NEW fll! 
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Time for a New G.I. Bill? 


When Johnny came marching home 
from the second World War, he could 
march straight into college—or finish 
high school—with considerable finan- 
cial help. A grateful nation had passed 
the G.I. Bill of Rights, which paid for tu- 
ition and books (up to $500 a year for 
four years) and kicked in $50 and up 
per month for living expenses. Today's 
Viet Nam veteran gets just $1,575 a 
year to cover everything—and only for 
36 months. That figure represents an in- 
crease of 6.7% over what was paid in 
the 1940s, but it hardly matches the 
350% increase in education costs since 
then 

In an effort to ease their financial 
strain, some 350 veterans converged on 
Duluth last week to plan a campaign 
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VIET NAM WAR VETERA 


NS ORGANIZING FOR POLITICAL ACTION IN DULUTH 


N.A.CY. is organizing vets both on and 
off campus in hopes of electing local 
and state officials sympathetic to their 
needs. N.A.C.V.s major objectives: a 
20% increase in the subsistence allow- 
ance: payments of up to $1,000 per year 
for books, fees and tuition; extension 
of studies from 36 to 48 months: two 
months’ advance payment'to enable vet- 
erans to meet registration costs. 

“It would be another question if 
we were asking for more than the Gov- 
ernment offered other vets in other 
wars, says Bill Cunningham, 28-year- 
old vice president of N.A.C.V.. “but that’s 
not the case. Listen, there were a mil- 
lion guys discharged in 1971. This year 
there'll be more. You've got to do some- 
thing for these guys: they know full 
well what their fathers got when they 
came home.” 


“You've got to do something for these guys.” 


f political action. Why Duluth? “Be- 
ERE said one vet, “the hotels offered 
to put us up for four dollars a head a 
night, that’s why. We're all broke.” Ar- 
riving by bus, motorcycle and thumb, 
delegates of the National Association 
of Collegiate Veterans (N.A.C.V.), which 
claims 500 chapters representing 250.- 


000 veterans, began efforts to revise and 


e obsolete G.L. Bill. 
Leen veterans are forced to work 
now in order to stay 1n school.” says 
N.A.C.V. Board Member Patrick M. Mc- 
Laughlin, 25, once a staff sergeant in 
the Ist Infantry and now a prelaw stu- 
dent at Ohio University. Work, cuts 
down on study. time to such an easenh 
claims McLaughlin, that the 36 ppu 
of aid are almost sure to be ex punted 
before the student has earned enoug 


its for graduation. 
credits for ee an outdated system, 


What Is Taboo? 


Does “academic freedom” mean 
that a university professor has the right 
to say anything he chooses? Even if he 
strays outside his field of expert knowl- 
edge? Even if what he teaches is gen- 
erally considered wrong? Or if it leads 
to extremism and violence? 

The Stanford University authorities 
struggled with these questions last fall 
during their protracted investigation of 
radical Professor of Literature H. Bruce 
Franklin; they concluded that he had 
“urged others to violence” during an 
outbreak of student demonstrations, 
and so they dismissed him (TIME, Jan. 
17). Last week they had to deal with 
the no less touchy case of William 
Shockley, 62, a Nobel prizewinner and 
distinguished professor of engineering 


science. Once again. they decided that 
academic freedom must have limits. 

Shockley won his Nobel Prize in 

1956 as a co-inventor of the transistor. 
but what he wants to teach is a subject 
that he calls “dysgenics.” He defines 
the term as “retrogressive evolution 
through the disproportionate reproduc- 
tion of the genetically disadvantaged. 
More simply stated. Shockley’s argu- 
ment is that blacks are genetically in- 
ferior to whites in intellectual capacity, 
and that in violation of the law of sur- 
vival of the fittest, society encourages 
blacks to pass on their inferiority to 
their children. In a series of writings 
over the past decade. Shockley has 
called this process “downbreeding the 
poor’ and warned that it will lead to 
“genetic enslavement.” He ‘has even 
proposed that bonuses be paid for the 
voluntary sterilization of those with less 
than average IQs. AASS 

Protests. Virtually all scientists re- 

ject these views, of course, arguing that 

there is no sound evidence of intellec- 
tual differences based on race or of in- 
tellectual decline based on genetics. Nor 

has Shockley, a physicist, done any im- 

portant research in biology or genetics. 

Presumably nobody would object very 

strongly if a noted physicist wanted to 

teach heretical theories about the or- 
igins of Shakespeare's plays. but the rac- 
ist implications of Shockley’s views 
have aroused fierce protests (as have the 
similar but more scholarly views of Psy- 
chologists Richard Herrnstein at Har- 
vard and Arthur Jensen at Berkeley). 
Graffiti on Stanford walls have urged, 
“Sterilize Shockley.” He has been 
burned in effigy. On two occasions his 
classes were broken up by hostile stu- 
dents, some flaunting the sheets of the 
Ku Klux Klan. 

To settle the matter, Graduate 
Schoo! Dean Lincoln Moses asked the 
advice of a five-man faculty committee, 
including experts in biology, physiolo- 
gy. psychology, statistics and commu- 
nications. After much agonizing over 
both Shockley’s qualifications and 
his views—which one committeeman 
called “essentially genocidal [and] ab- 
horrent to all decent people”—a major- 
ity of 3-2 urged that he be permitted to 
teach his course for only one quarter 
and without credit. 

Dean Moses then overruled his own 
committee. Although he declared that 
the university had an “obligation to en- 
courage ... heterodox ‘dangerous’ 
thoughts,” he decided that Shockley’s 
course would be “polemical” and his 
qualifications to teach it “subject to 
doubts.” Moses therefore ruled: “J will 
not authorize the course.” 

But universities have wondrously 
‘diplomatic ways of achieving compro- 
mises. Although Stanford would not au- 

horize Shockley’s teaching, Moses ob- 
erved that if the professor wanted to 
his lectures anyway, “you may do 
ithout special permission from any- 
me.” Shockley declined to say whether 
he would go ahead, but, in contrast to 
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STANFORD'S PROFESSOR WILLIAM SHOCKLEY 
Academic freedom has its limits. 


his troubled colleagues, he declared that 
the whole issue of acaden@€ freedom 
was “trivial” compared with the sub- 
ject he wanted to teach—namely, the 
“illusion” of human equality. 


Sonic Safeguard 


Violence and vandalism used to 
plague Sacramento’s racially mixed 
John F. Kennedy High School. “It is a 
fantastic mixture of haves and have- 
nots,” says Principal Frank Schimandle, 
“and that is the problem.” 

Schimandle assumed his job after 
the school’s former principal was felled 
by a heart attack in the midst of a 1968 
student riot. Determined to stop the 
troubles, he worked with the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
on a $1,300,000 project that produced 
an ultrasonic system to monitor the 
sprawling 44-acre campus. 

Each student is assigned a four-dig- 
it number that is recorded in classrooms 
by the teacher and fed into a comput- 
er, which checks the roll call and-no- 
tifies the principal of any absentees. 
“Then we find him real quick,” says 
Schimandle. “When kids are out of 
class, they’re usually in trouble.” 

To remedy actual trouble, each 
teacher, administrator and employee 
now carries a pencil-size ultrasonic 
transmitter, When triggered, the “pen- 
cils” spark a light on a wall map in Schi- 
mandle’s office; a horn honks for the 
principal’s attention. Help can be dis- 
patched within 30 seconds. So far this 
year, Schimandle reports, the number 
of major incidents has dropped to zero, 

“Racial disturbances usually stem 
from some dispute between two stu- 
dents, and only become racial when 
other students take sides,” he says, “By 
getting teachers on the scene quickly, 
we can solve problems before they grow 
Into something bigger.” 
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tors the tithes by computer; one mem- 
ber caught cheating was sentenced to 
tithe double for the rest of his life. 

Small wonder that the church’s an- 
nual income is estimated at around $55 
million. Or that Founder Armstrong 
zips round the world to visit such lead- 
ers as Japan’s Prime Minister Eisaku 
Sato or India’s Indira Gandhi in a 
Grumman Gulfstream jet that gobbles 
up at least $1.5 million a year. Former 
W.C.G. members charge that the Arm- 
strongs live like kings while members 
often live in poverty in order to pay 
their tithes. They maintain that each of 
the two Armstrongs has elegant homes 
in Texas, California and England; that 
Herbert sports a $1,000 watch and 
bought a $2,000 set of cuff links and 
tie tack for a Jerusalem trip. 

But far worse, others say, is the hav- 
oc wreaked on families by Armstrong’s 
unyielding doctrines. One of those doc- 
trines forbids members to undergo any 
medical treatment. According to ex-El- 
der John Judy of Akron, a 40-year-old 
Ohio woman with a history of heart dis- 
ease died a few months after her min- 
ister put her on a diet consisting only 
of grape juice; the minister did not ob- 
ject when she substituted grape soda. 
Mrs. Henry W. Peterson of Seattle re- 
lates that the W.C.G. broke up her sec- 
ond marriage, of 24 years’ standing, be- 
cause it does not recognize civil divorce. 
Severe punishment of children is taken 
as a sign of loyalty to the church, says 
Judy, who recalls seeing one father 
spanking his child at a church meeting 
as if he were “whipping a horse.” 

If such charges are true, Garner Ted 
Armstrong might have had any num- 
ber of reasons to disagree with his fa- 
ther. Indeed, reports one insider, much 
of the trouble may stem from three ser- 
mons Garner Ted gave at Big Sandy, 
Texas. In one, he wondered aloud why 
church members did not experience 
more healings. In another, he empha- 
sized the Apostle Paul—a nearly for- 
gotten man in W.C.G. theology because 
he talked of a New Covenant replacing 
the old. During a third, Garner Ted 
questioned whether the church had the 
proper presence of the Holy Spirit. 

Whatever the cause of Garner Ted’s 
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disappearance, his father smilingly in- 
sisted last week that the errant lad was 
in Colorado, making the best of his ex- 
ile. If so, he was not at a favorite re- 
treat on a former sheep ranch near Oak 
Creek. When Correspondent Burton 
trekked out to the ranch, she found it de- 
serted, with its electric meter padlocked. 
It had not been used all winter. 
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WILLIAM JOHNSON AWAITING DECISION 


Better Than Lying 


It was an unusual inquisition for a 
young ministerial candidate. But then 
William Johnson, 25, was an unusual 
candidate—an admitted homosexual. 
Some 96 delegates from 19 United 
Churches of Christ in the San Francis- 
co area met in nearby San Carlos last 
week to decide whether Johnson should 
be ordained. How did he regard his sex- 
uality.? Johnson was asked. “I regard all 
sexuality as a gift from God and a good 
gift,” he replied. Might he have a con- 
taminating effect on church youth? 
“There is a mythology that homosex- 
uals prey on children,” said Johnson, 
“when 98 percent of all pedophiles are 
heterosexuals.” Could he be a good min- 
ister without a wife? “I don’t really feel 
I need a wife.” Johnson said. “I hope 
some day to share a deep love relation- 
ship with another man.” 

Johnson’s mother had written a let- 
ter to the delegates saying that “it isn't 
easy to accept that your son is a ho- 
mosexual—but it’s far better than hav- 
ing him lie about it. Maybe God is work- 
ing through him so that all people will, 
be accepted by his church.” The del- 
egates apparently agreed, voting 62 to 
34 to allow Johnson’s ordination in 
June. 


Small Favor 
AN EVENING WITH RICHARD NIXON AND ... 
by GORE VIDAL 

In this non-play. Gore Vidal rather 
hysterically strafes some of his pet 
skunks. In order of defamation, their 


names are Richard Nixon. John Ken- 
Dwight Eisenhower, Hubert 


nedy. 4 
Humphrey. Lyndon Johnson and Wil- 
liam F. Buckley Jr. Nixon 1s submitted 
toa kind of kangaroo court-martial, but 
Vidal is not interested in a dialogue of 
viewpoints. Instead, he offers a nonstop 
diatribe. vitriolic and at times causti- 
cally amusing. Nixon is so one-sided 
HE NEG ROSSMAN 
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IRVING WITH ”L.B.J.” & “HUMPHREY” 
Kangaroo court-martial. 


that it has the curious effect of creat- 
ing a certain sympathy for its leading 
character. 

The words are the President’s own, 
but to parody Nixon’s prose is to try to 
beat a master at his own trade. George 
S. Irving does a superb imitation in the 
role. Vidal vows that he will now aban- 
don playwrighting. Thanks for small 
favors. a T.E. Kalem 


The Ethos of Courage 


THE CRUCIBLE | 
by ARTHUR MILLER 


The name of every virtue al its apex 
iy courage. 
—Winston Churchill 


T This is Arthur Millers play about 

` courage: In quality, it ranks second only 
- to his finest play. Death of a Salesman, 
a drama concerned with the lack: of 
— courage. Both plays stress the cost of 


personal integrity, the price one pays 
for having it, and forlosing it, 

In plot and action The Crucible re- 
volves around the trials for witchcralt 
in 17th century Salem. When first pro- 
duced in 1953, it was lauded as an at- 
tack on the Communist witch hunts of 
Joe McCarthy. We can see in retrospect 
that the play was interpreted in too nar- 
row a political sense. It deals with the 
universally recurring question of the in- 
dividual conscience v. tyranny, whether 
it be the tyranny of the state. of eco- 
nomic or military power, of religion, or 
of the moment's public opinion 

Miller’s answer is as strong as it is 
stark: the currency of conscience has 
only one backing—a man’s lifeblood. 
Miller astutely recognizes that the pur- 
pose of tyranny is not to scourge the 
guilty but to crush the free. A tyranny 
must wipe out its most dangerous en- 
emy—one man who will not save his 
life by confessing to a lie. Building to a 
powerful crescendo, The Crucible 
makes its hero (Robert Foxworth) face 
just that terrible choice. It is so easy to 
confess and not have to leave his wife 
(Martha Henry) a widow, his children 
fatherless. For a long moment he is 
tempted, and then he looks into an abyss 
darker than the loss of his life: the death 
of his soul. 

This is the finest production of a 
play ever mounted at Lincoln Center's 
Vivian Beaumont Theater. The cast has 
been infected with the playwrights eth- 
ical fervor, and all its members deserve 
praise. In addition to Foxworth and 
Henry, three others win special laurels: 
Stephen Elliott as a pitiless magistrate, 
Pamela Payton-Wright as Foxworth’s 
seductress, and Philip Bosco as a deep- 
ly troubled Christian minister. 

Nowadays, ‘the young often speak 
soberly of making “statements” with 
their lives, They might well learn from 
Arthur Miller, as from Churchill, that 
without personal moral courage, all oth- 
erstatements are meaningless. = T.E.K. 


The Dust of Glory 


THAT CHAMPIONSHIP SEASON 
by JASON MILLER 


_ A vital and effective theater group 
is-more than a random assembly of ac- 
tors, directors, designers, composers and 
a producer. To succeed, it must be the 
closest of families, bound by a common 
purpose and a consistent vision. This is 
the basic strength of Joseph Papp’s New 
York Shakespeare Festival Public The- 
ater. Prolific in quantity and distin- 
guished in quality, the Public Theater's 
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productions are linked by one theme: a - 


running critique of U.S. life today. 

Like a Socratic questioner, Papp 
wants to know what has happened to the 
American dream. What are the prevail- 


_ing values, hopes and desires? Do the 
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BE all sizes, down to side-street 
Be essens and hand laundries, with 
picat small enforcement mechanism. 
; BY ihe operation has been stream- 
ld into something much closer to 
tmost economists had recommend- 
a along. The Nixon Administration 
: Fi restrict controls to the major com- 
s that set the pace for the econ- 
d back the controls by tougher 
and the threat of well-publi- 
whan daed punishment. 
hen "ae biggest change came last week, 
Ve the Cost of Living Council ex- 
mpted from controls some 5,000,000 
mpanies that have 60 or fewer em- 
joyees each (small companies in the in- 
jation-ridden fields of health care and 
instruction are still controlled). COLC 
Director Donald Rumsfeld said: “It ap- 
ts to us that competition will exert 
Way and price control on these small 
{}usinesses.”” 
More Rollbacks. The small com- 
pies that were liberated account for 
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vice agents will be freed from the 
Wof poring over the books of these 
fms and shifted to the more produc- 
aie task of investigating complaints 
ayor gujtiinst larger corporations. In all, near- 
Durnitf! 2000 IRS men will be policing the 
Companies. As Herbert Stein, head 
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of President Nixon’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, put it: “We can watch 
many more billions of Gross National 
Product .by watching General Motors 
than by watching the corner grocer.” 

Simultaneously, the Price Commis- 
sion continued to toughen its regulation 
of the companies with annual sales of 
$50 million or more that must report 
price and profit data. The commission 
ordered more rollbacks involving ma- 
jor companies, though relatively minor 
products. Textron Inc., for example, 
must rescind a price increase on snow- 
mobiles, and Armco Steel will have to 
cancel hikes on such merchandise as 
soap and hammers sold in its oilfield 
supply stores, which account for less 
than 1% of Armco’s sales. Both com- 
panies were also ordered to refund 
money to customers who were charged 
the higher prices. Associated Wholesale 
Grocers, which has sales of $240 mil- 
lion a-year, became the second com- 
pany to be assessed triple damages for 
raising prices. The commission ordered 
it in effect to pay these damages to cus- 
tomers by severely cutting prices. 

The commission also cracked down 
on the distressingly large number of 
companies that, it says, have been sup- 
plying it with suspicious-looking data 
or none at all. Under its complex rules, 
price boosts must not increase a com- 
pany’s profit margin—its ratio of earn- 
ings to sales—above that of a pre-con- 
trol base period. To enforce that rule, 
the commission had ordered that 2,954 
companies file profit-margin reports by 
last week. Nearly 1,600 failed to do so. 
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GRAYSON AT CONGRESSIONAL HEARING 


Chairman C. Jackson Grayson ordered 
them to come up with the figures by 
this week or else roll back all price in- 
creases previously granted and face 
fines of $2,500 each. 

Grayson’s hard line has frightened 
Wall Street and helped to knock the 
Dow Jones industrial average down 28 
points in the past three weeks, to a Fri- 
day close of 941. Investors fear that 
Grayson will block all large profit gains 
by ordering wide-ranging price cuts. 
Some Administration officials worry 
that nervous businessmen might react 
by holding back on investments and ex- 
pansion plans, hindering the economic 
recovery. Grayson has been warned 
about this concern, but the Price Com- 
mission acted anyway. 

Overdone Worries. The fears are 
vastly exaggerated. Companies that 
have profit margins below the Commis- 
sion’s ceilings, and thus can boost prices, 
greatly outnumber those that are above 
the ceilings. Eastman Dillon, a leading 
investment-banking house, calculates 
that pre-tax profits of all manufacturers 
could average 8.2% of sales without vi- 
olating the Commission's ceilings—but 
that they actually were only 6.9% in 
last year’s fourth quarter, leaving plen- 
ty of room for price-increase requests. 
Even companies that are close to their 
margin ceilings can raise profits with- 
out limit as long as they do it by in- 
creasing sales or improving productivity 
rather than by raising prices. The Price 
Commission last week specifically re- 
affirmed its policy of not ordering such 
firms to cut prices, no matter how much 
their profit increases. Phase lIt is thus 
not a war on profits—which would be 
inconceivable in a Nixon Administra- 
tion—but the most thorough test yet of 
the idea that inflation can be checked 
by monitoring large corporations. 


MONEY 
Deficits Decline 


Things were looking up last week 
for the nation’s two most important 
deficits: 

> The U.S. balance of payments 
deficit in April was the lowest in nearly 
a year—little more than $100 million 
according to estimates by Alan Green- 
span, a member of TIMES Board of 
Economists. That figure was way down 

from $1.3 billion in March and $1.6 bil- 
lion in February, let alone the $8.8 bil- 
lion payments gap last August. The big- 
gest boon last month was that more U.S. 
investment funds stayed home instead 
of seeking a higher return abroad. Some 
European interest rates have fallen late- 
ly. Meanwhile, short-term rates In the 
US. have risen as a result of growing 
loan demand and a somewhat tighter 
Federal Reserve monetary policy. Since 
February, rates of 91-day Treasury bills 
have climbed from 3.07% to 3.51%, 
and bank prime rates have gone from 
alow of 43% to as high as 54%. Short- 
term interest rates are likely to show a 
slow upturn for the rest of the year, 
which should continue to aid the bal- 
ance of payments. 
>» The U.S. budget deficit for this fis- 
cal year will fall well short of the $38.8 
billion projected by President Nixon 
Jast January. It will be anywhere from 
less than $30 billion to $32 billion. The 
overwithholding of income taxes (TIME, 
Jan. 24) will reduce the deficit by $6 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1972. In addition, the Pres- 
ident wanted to spend a lot of federal 
money in a hurry to help lift the econ- 
omy, but Government agencies simply 
could not speed up payments and new 
orders that fast. Much of the spending 
that Nixon had hoped for this year will 
be delayed until fiscal 1973, which be- 
gins in July. As a result, the fiscal 1973 
deficit is likely to be higher than Nix- 
on's originally projected $25.5 billion. 
Economist Maurice Mann, formerly 
Nixon’s assistant budget chief, predicts 
that 1973's deficit will “significantly ex- 
ceed $30 billion.” That larger deficit 
should help the economy accelerate af- 
ter midyear, but perhaps too much so, 
heightening the danger of renewed 
inflation, 


Japan: Big New Lender 


Willie (“The Actor”) Sutton used to 
say that he robbed banks “because that’s 
where the money is.” The same reason-. 
ing—though not the same modus op- 
< erandi—is prodding foreign business- 
men and government representatives 
toward Tokyo in quest of loans and in- 
vestment money. They get a warm wel- 
"come from Japanese bankers, business- 
"men and government officials, who face 


_ the unusual problem of reducing an em- _ 


rrassingly enormous pile of cash. 
In less than a year, Japan’s foreign 
more than doubled, to almost 
oney has been attract- 
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ed by the nation’s solid success at sell- 
ing goods abroad, and even more by its 
having what is perhaps the world’s 
strongest currency, the yen. Many Jap- 
anese fear that the money flood will 
bring intense new foreign pressure for 
still another upward revaluation of the 
yen. They also believe that it is high 
time to export not only merchandise but 


Japanese companies’ investments in 
overseas factories, mines, bank branch- 
es and the like now are only $3.6 bil- 
lion but are rising rapidly. Leaders of 
the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry (MITI) predict that by 1980 
the total may reach $26 billion. In the 
U.S.. the Japanese are investing in 
everything from noodle making to 
home building. A partial list: Sony is 
building a $1,000,000 color-TV plant 
in San Diego, and Nisshin Food Prod- 
ucts Co. has put up a noodle factory 
in Gardena, Calif. Matsushita Electric 
is about to begin producing color-TV 
sets in Puerto Rico, and Toyota Mo- 
tor is considering building an auto as- 
sembly plant there. Last month Mi- 
tsubishi Estate formed a joint venture 
with Morgan Stanley & Co. to build 
new communities in the U.S. The first 
will probably be a 1,000-home, $30 mil- 
lion development near Williamsburg, 
Va. Several states have sent delegations 
to Tokyo seeking more investment. 
Governor Linwood Holton of Virginia 
_ visited recently and conferred with 
_ Kenichiro Komai, c 
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Japanese loans and Stock i is 
ments are also flowing more fren 
foreigners. Five Japanese banks se h 
ly joined with Manhattan's NS i ie 
Guaranty Trust Co. in. lendin si . 
million to a Gulf Oil subsidiary nd Tat mod 
U.S. Last month the Tokyo wt zmral Flo 
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that have kept Toky 
an international capital mar 
first time in 40 years. private 
and other capitalists in Ea 
spend or lend any foreign t i 
that they accumulate, rather elt 
ing compelled in most cases t0 adie 
to the government for yè 
at the urging of MITI Mi ae 
Tanaka, government tec ny 
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the government's foreign- ng 
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from the Walt Disney World 
lions happily ever after 
ern fable is being enacted 
ida, where the new Dis- 
World is exceeding the most Op- 
4 expectations of its promoters. 
ness is also a major force behind 
surge that is sweeping Flor- 
ecially its central area and east- 
le Oyepponast. The state 1s 1N the midst of a 
bec ajfastand real estate boom, as visitors 
nd Mequaew residents pour in by plane, bus, 
or bo and camper. Many tourists who 
zt see the Disney show go On to 
aytona Beach, Tampa, Miami, 
üiæKennedy and other places—to the 
of hoteliers, restaurateurs, boat 


OF. 
City afs and other businessmen. 
n's Fin Newly Rich. Disney World alone 


s 1,000,000 visitors a month to 
ai 1000 acres of fun and games—and 
falis not even out yet. “It’s great 
m, man,” noted one long-haired 
mia youth as he emerged from 
¿Mickey Mouse Review. During the 
\*isgiving and Christmas holidays, 
pa was backed up as much as 25 
ey mS on the expressways leading into 
contr Ando, site of Disney World. 

velop uce it opened last October, Dis- 
. Fori ‘World has had to increase its staff 
Los ew to more than 10,000. In 
t ni to be swamp country, the Dis- 
nj. cS put up two big, convention- 
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Ed Skinner, manager of Vero 
Beach’s Driftwood Inn, has a happy 
complaint: “Our business is up 20% 
from last year, and our rear ends are 
really dragging.” Miami Beach’s Hotel 
Fontainebleau posted a record 90% oc- 
cupancy rate from November through 
April. This month it has booked an un- 
precedented five conventions—each 
taking up 1,000 rooms—and recently it 
turned down a booking for October 
1977—because all rooms are already 
sold out. Earlier this year some hotel- 
iers overbooked so egregiously that they 
had to turn away irate tourists who had 
confirmed reservations. In February, 
150 people waited in vain for a whole 
day to get into the fully occupied Cast- 
aways motel at the north end of Miami 
Beach. l 

Housing Rise. On top of this, 3,300 
new residents are crowding into Flor- 
ida each week. Housing starts in the na- 
tion’s second fastest growing state (after 
Nevada) have gone from 66.000 six 
years ago to 166,000 last year, and are 
expected to rise still higher this year. 
Condominium apartments are by far 
the most popular type of new building; 
for prices ranging from $12,000 to 
$125,000, owners often get such extras 
as pools, saunas and tennis courts. One 
of the thickest concentrations of con- 
dominiums is in Dade County, which in- 
cludes Miami and Key Biscayne, vaca- 
tion home of the nation’s No. | tourist, 
but they have also spread fast in cen- 
tral Florida and many other-areas. 

The development surge is straining 
the state’s social and environmental re- 
sources, especially its limited water sup- 
ply. Recently passed laws give the state 
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government firmer control of future 
land and water use and bar any devel- 
opment in areas where wildlife would 
be disturbed or natural resources threat- 
ened. Yet state officials do not really 
want to discourage population growth 
and new building. For all the glitter of 
its resorts, many parts of Florida—par- 
ticularly in the Northern Panhandle and 
interior rural areas—are poor. Fully 
37% of the state’s families live on an in- 
come below the poverty line. The new 
rush of development should help to lift 
many of them. 
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CANADA 
A Modest Response 


We are coming out with a foreign- 
investment policy that is going to be 
the weakesi of any industrialized na- 
tion’s. If I were an American, I would 
be amazed by the sweet reasonableness 


ofit. ma 
—A Canadian Cabinet Minister 


When that long-awaited policy 
statement was finally released last week, 
US. investors were indeed pleasantly 
surprised. After two years of intense 
study by a task force under Canadian 
Revenue Minister Herbert Gray, the 
Ottawa government decided merely to 
“review” proposed takeovers of sizable 
Canadian companies by foreigners and 
to permit only those that seem likely 
to bring “significant benefit” to the 


country. 
That wasza modest response to 


the smoldering nationalist resentment 
against “domination” of the Canadian 
economy by U.S. business. The Cana- 
dian Cabinet had considered much 
tougher proposals, which would have 
given Ottawa control over the flow of in- 
yestment to start plants in Canada or ex- 
pand subsidiaries already operating 
there. But the Cabinet rejected those 
ideas. Executives of U.S. companies 
that have poured $28 billion into Can- 
ada—mostly by setting up wholly 
owned subsidiaries instead of buying 
out Canadian companies—noted that 
the new policy will have no direct ef- 
fect on their operations, or on the $1.8 
billion in earnings that they bring back 
home each year. 
~ Nationalists denounced the new 
ey as a “sellout,” “hoax” and “one 
ro” atened to make it a 


hot issue in the forthcoming Canadian 
election campaign. Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau may well beat them be- 
cause he has taken aim at an unpop- 
ular form of investment. Takeovers, 
mostly by U.S. firms, account for only 
17% of the flow of foreign investment 
money into Canada, but they are es- 
pecially noxious to many Canadians be- 
cause they do nothing directly to ex- 
pand production or jobs but only 
transfer ownership to outsiders. What- 
ever happens in the next election, it 
would be a grave mistake for U.S. ex- 
ecutives to underestimate the deep 
worry that their operations north of the 
border cause among many Canadians. 

U.S. companies own 99% of Can- 
ada’s oil refineries, 85% of its primary 
metal smelters, 84% of its rubber fac- 
tories, 78% of its chemical industry, 
77% of its electrical-apparatus business 
and 73% of the transportation-equip- 
ment industry—indeed, 90% of all Ca- 
nadian plants that employ 5,000 or 
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more workers. Many a Canadian sub- 
urbanite begins his day by brushing his 
teeth with Crest, grabbing a cup of Max- 
well House instant coffee, hopping into 
a Mustang and heading for work at say 
Du Foptot Canada Ltd. à PEN 
.S. investment has unquesti 

enabled these industries e S, 
than they would have if they had been 
dependent solely on Canadian capital 
In many a provincial town, U.S.-owned 
factories are almost the only source of 
employment and prosperity. Still, Ca- 
nadians commonly complain that US 
parent companies (known in Canada as 
‘American mothers”) treat the country 
like One gigantic branch plant. The 
mothers” are accused, for example, of 
concentrating research and develo - 
ment in the U.S.; the percentage of Ch. 
nadian gross national product devoted 
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pheairline industry. which has se- 
japs and downs, no executive can 
di fahe record of Robert Six, the 64- 
{> fad president of Continental Air- 
i Gine starting the Los Angeles- 
dlne 34 years ago, Six has lost 
yin only one year—1958, when 
a ferental made the costly change- 
rom prop planes to jets. 
(mtinental, fourth smallest of the 
raUS. trunk lines, has prospered 
sit has mostly long-haul routes, 
hing westward from Chicago, and 
hae cheaper to service than short 
s Six also gets so much produc- 
fom his workers that Continental 
ttes $33,600 in revenues per em- 
ecole, compared with an average $29,- 
per conf "the domestic Big Four of Amer- 
s+ ffstern, TWA and United. 
pa Week’s annual meeting, Six 
os rape Profitable first quarter seems 
wns! FMS 1972 earnings better than 
ee ty gure of $8.4 million. Some of 
P Nec surely come from his ex- 
AN Gin argo business, up last year 
adoc Part because of the West 
Cnn To handle the new 
A ental has placed $202 
ers for four McDonnell 
-10 airbuses and 15 
ng 727s, 
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ee a much brighter picture as 
as the U.S. devalued the dollar 
pressured Japan into revaluing its yen 
and took a sterner stand against Jap- 
anese dumping. F 
; Encouraged, Wright decided to stay 
in the U.S. To reduce costs. Wright 
trimmed Zenith’s payroll in the past 
year by nearly 8%. He also got much 
help from John Nevin, an innovative 
cost cutter who left a Ford Motor vice- 
presidency to become Zenith’s presi- 
dent last May. Together, Wright and 
Nevin sold off marginally profitable 
lines in order to concentrate on con- 
Sumer electronics. Last week Wright 
added to that line by acquiring the U.S. 
distributor of electronic watches made 
by Switzerland’s Movado, a firm that 
Zenith already controls. 

Most important, Zenith lowered its 
unit profit margin on color-TV sets, en- 
abling it to cut the retail prices of color 
sets by $30; now a medium-sized set 
costs about $300. That greatly increased 
sales—the company has again inched 
ahead of RCA as the nation’s largest 
seller of color-TV sets. Last month 
Wright announced’ that first-quarter 
sales had risen 22% and net profits had 
jumped 28% , to $10 million. 


CONGLOMERATES 
Godfather’s Godfather 


What is better than a good business- 
man? Answer: a good, lucky business- 
man. Charles Bluhdorn, the highly cre- 
ative and sometimes abrasive chairman 
of Gulf & Western Industries, is just 
that. In the 1960s he built G. & W. into 
a prosperous conglomerate, piling one 
acquisition atop another, from auto 
parts to zinc mining. But along with 
many other conglomerates, G. & W. 
foundered when tight money and reces- 
sion struck a couple of years ago. Now 
Bluhdorn is making a comeback, lifted 
by a business where luck is a necessity: 
motion pictures. In his palmier days, 
Bluhdorn bought Paramount Pictures, 
lately the producer of The Godfather, 
which will probably p a biggest 

>ymaker in cinema history. K 

ce is fortunate, because five 
ears ago his Paramount executives 
bankrolled an obscure author, Mario 
‘Puzo, while he wrote The Godfather. 
Paramount got the EO Mie oc 
ion for a mere 90%. 249 
pa profit for Puzo. Enan fe 
fine scripting, directing and acting, the 
i ed both critics and com- 
picture stunn Boake cit 
mores ane Mage it nee A 

k case, 
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earn $80 million in profits for G. & W. 
At the same time, G. & W. has another 
smash, Love Story. that will bring in an 
additional $16 million this fiscal year. 
Other promising films are in the works: 
a sequel to The Godfather, The Great ` 
Gatshy with Ali MacGraw, and, im- 
probable as it seems, Albert Speer’s Zn- 
side the Third Reich. 
Vienna-born Bluhdorn, now 45 and 
a bit thinner and grayer than when he 
was the wunderkind of conglomerates 
several years ago, expects that The God- 
father will lift G. & W. earnings close 
to their alltime record set in 1968. The 4 
company is likely to report sales of 4 
around $1.6 billion and net operating , 
profits of slightly under $68 million, up l 
$13 million from last year- l 
The Godfather will make G. & W's | 
Leisure Time Group its second most 
profitable arm. The company’s top 4 
moneymaker is Associates Corp. of yd 
North America, a finance and insurance 
subsidiary that brings in some 47% of 
the profits. Like other conglomerates, 
G. & W. in the past propped up report- 
ed profits by taking advantage of lib- 
eral accounting rules. For example, in 
1967-68 G. & W. sold many of Par- 
amount’s old films and recorded earn- 
ings from the deal as straight operating 
profits, instead of nonrecurring gains. 
But G. & W. has not made such sales 
lately, and outside accountants who 
have read its recent financial statements 
say that the “quality” of its earnings is 


higher than in past years. j 
To revitalize the company, Bluh- A 
dorn has sold off unprofitable plants and 4 
cut staff. In addition, he says, “We oe 
brought in new top managers in almost a 
every division.” G. & W. is doing con- Fi 
siderably better than several still trou- s 
bled conglomerates, including LTY, =| 
Litton and Teledyne. Wall Street is tak- Rt 
ing notice. Last week G. & W. stock 4 


was selling in the mid-40s. way up from 
its 1970 low of $9. 


CORPORATIONS 
See How They Grow 


FORTUNE’s annual compilation of 
figures for the nation’s 500 largest in- 
dustrial companies, published this week, 
serves as a kind of X ray of the cor- 
porate sector of the U.S. economy: it il- 
luminates trends that can be discerned 
only dimly in individual company re- 
ports. Among last year’s notable ten- 
dencies were a somewhat disconcerting 
ability of the big companies to cut em- 
ployment while increasing sales, a con- 
tinued sharp decline in merger activity 
and what looks like the beginning of a 
turn away from diversification. 

Overall, 1971 was a middling-good 
year for the 500. They increased total 
sales 8.4%. to nearly $503 billion, and 
profits 8%, to $23.4 billion. The figures, 
however. are considerably distorted by 
the standout performance of General 
Motors, which benefited from a banner 
year for auto sales. By itself, G.M. ac- 
counted for three-quarters of the profit 
gain posted by the entire group. Other 
giants got bigger. too. Seven companies 
joined the once-exclusive billion-dollar- 
sales club, raising membership to 127. 
The newcomers: Philip Morris, Nabis- 
co, Bristol-Myers, Combustion Engi- 
neering. Campbell Soup, Iowa Beef 
Processors and CBS. Meanwhile, Stan- 
dard Oil of California became the 
twelfth U.S. company to register sales 
of more than $5 billion a year. 

The 500 also slightly increased their 
leverage in the U.S. economy—though 
in such a way as to raise questions about 
their efficiency. Last year they account- 
ed for 66% of all sales by industrial 
companies, up from 65% in 1970 and 
little more than 50% a decade earlier. 
Their share of industrial profits, how- 
ever, stayed put at 75%, almost un- 
changed from 1970. Obviously, smaller 
companies have been increasing their 
profitability more rapidly than the large 
corporations, suggesting perhaps that 
some of the 500—G.M. excluded—have 
pushed past their optimum size. 

In one respect, the 500 demonstrat- 
ed a pointed kind of efficiency: they 

sliced employment by 2%, to 14.3 mil- 
lion, while increasing sales. As a result, 
their average sales per employee rose 
10%. to $35.166. G.M., Ford and ITT, 
the three biggest employers, all added 
to their payrolls. But General Electric, 
the fourth largest, chopped its work 
force 8.5%, letting 33.600 people go. 

Other highlights: 

>» Only two mergers occurred 
_ among the 500 last year: National Steel 
acquired Granite City Steel, and Gen- 
f eral Host took over Cudahy, That was 
" the smallest number since 1958; it com- 
pared with a recent peak of 23 in 1968, 
Apparently, the Justice Department's 


eee sition to big mergers is helping to 
them down, 
“> Twenty-four companies wrote off 


ing total of $1.5 billion in var- 
s losses last year, and some of the 


largest represented the cost of unwind- 
ing profitless diversification. RCA wrote 
off $490 million as the expected loss 
on liquidation of its computer business. 
American-Standard has shucked its 
mining-equipment and air-conditioning 
divisions. and is getting out of 
recreational-land development, mobile- 
home parks and foreign housing. Write- 
off: $122 million. 


ADVERTISING 
Living Bras—of Sorts 


Bra makers have long chafed un- 
der the advertising restrictions imposed 
by the National Association of Broad- 
casters Code Authority, which must ap- 
prove all television commercials. The 
Code Authority decrees that a live mod- 
el in a bra commercial must be fully 
clothed and if a mannequin is used, it 
must be headless or armless—prefera- 
bly both. In an era of explicitness— 
and occasionally bralessness—some bra 
makers are eager to push the product 
beyond a plastic torso or levitating ap- 
parition. Lately they have been press- 
ing the code to its literal limit, with some 
strange results. 

A new commercial for Playtex Liv- 


ing Bras opens with the announcement: ` 


“And now—introducing a new way of 
living in comfort.” It certainly is. Strid- 
ing on to the home screen is a fully 
clothed model, smiling serenely—and 
wearing her bra over her dress. An ad 
for Maidenform uses boards painted 
with a series of life-size figures; the fig- 
ures have bras—but no heads. A live 
‘model pops from figure to figure while 
making the sales appeal. Her pitch: 
“Maidenform’s Rated X bra makes you 
look beautiful.” 


MAIDENFORM’S HEADY COMMERCIAL 
_ She says it’s Rated X. 
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; Why First National City Travelers Checks 
1 ate your financial passport to the world. 


wy o honored everywhere-They re 

oid th Undable if lost or stolen at more 
: The 32,000 banks around the world. 
ee Js More than any other travel- 
check. And they’re always 80° 


First National 


Your financial passp 


_there’s no expiration date. So if you 
plan to travel anywhere, including 
the United States, whether for busi- 
ness or pleasure ask for them by name. 
They’re sold at banks everywhere. 
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ALLEN & KEATON IN “SAM” 


Advice to the Loveworn 


PLAY IT AGAIN, SAM 
Directed by HERBERT ROSS 
Screenplay by WOODY ALLEN 


The joke here, as frequently with 
Woody Allen, is Woody and women. It 
remains a fairly fertile field of inquiry. 
But although there are some random 
laughs in Play Jt Again, Sam, there are 
also signs of strain and thinness. Allen’s 
tilting matches with the opposite sex, 
for all their manic frerizy, are becom- 
ing mechanical and familiar. Sam isn’t 
the only one who plays it again. 

The source of the somewhat dispir- 
ited fun is Allen’s play of the same title: 
standard long-running Broadway stuff 
about the romantic tribulations of daffy 
film critic Allan Felix (Allen), whose 
wife (Susan Anspach) has just left him. 
Felix also worries a lot about his sex 

life, which, because of congenital clum- 
siness, is virtually nonexistent. 

From time to time the slouch-hatted 
and trench-coated shade of Humphrey 
Bogart (Jerry Lacy) appears and dis- 

penses bits of hard-boiled advice to the 
lovelorn and loveworn Felix. With such 
expert assistance, Felix finally beds a 
kindly but dedicated neurotic (splendid- 
ly played by Diane Keaton of The God- 
father, who spins something funny and 
touching from the script’s few scattered 
remnants). 

His Just quieted, Felix is promptly 
besieged by a battalion of guilts. The 
girl is the wife of his best friend (Tony 
Roberts), who was too busy with finan- 
cial wheeling and dealing to pay prop- 
er attention to her. Remorse. Anguish. 
What would Bogie have done? The ec- 


gart steers Felix through 
an honorable leave-taking at foggy San 
Francisco airport—Casablanca come 


toplasmic Bo 


true. 
The’ dialogue is mostly stand-up 


comic patter, and the movie is virtually 
bereft of visual humor. Herbert Ross. 
who was also responsible for 7.R. Bas- 
kin and the musical remake of Good- 
bye, Mr. Chips. continues to direct as if 
he were dressing a window at Bloom- 
ingdale’s. Everything looks terribly 
fussy and sterile. Play I1 Again, Sam 
badly needs the headlong energy and 
comic chaos that Allen worked into 
Take the Money and Run and, espe- 
cially, Bananas, both of which he di- 
rected himself. Allen’s comedy Is at Its 
best when it is loose and utterly crazy, 
untouched by human hands. "Jay Cocks 


Out of Control 


TEN DAYS’ WONDER 
Directed by CLAUDE CHABROL 
Screenplay by PAUL GARDNER 
and EUGENE ARCHER 


“This wonder, as wonders last, 
lasted nine days,” intones Orson Welles 
in his best Eastern Airlines Wings-of- 
Man voice, The image cuts abruptly 
from a black screen to Tony Perkins 
thrashing and twitching in bed. He is 
in the last throes, we learn later, of an 
uncongenial drug experience. His hands 
are drenched in blood—‘my blood,” 
Perkins sobs, although he does not seem 
to have even a minor contusion, 

Claude Chabrol, who excels at tight- 
ly disciplined exercises in suspense (This 
Man Must Die, Le Boucher), seems 
himself to be going momentarily delir- 
ious in Ten Days’ Wonder, where ten- 
sion and insight are subordinated to 
sorry stylistic flamboyance. Chabrol's 


PERKINS, WELLES & JOBERT HOLD FAMILY CONCLAVE IN “WONDER” 
A camera swooping from altitudes like a dizzy flamingo. 


camera swoops about jj 
mingo, descending from 
to light on such stil] 
pond or two naked 
the green leaves. 
The lovers are Ch 


ca ti 
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vers eniyi] 


arle 


(Perkins and Marlene S and 4. 
adopted children of a q ert) 


tyrant named Theo Van y milliy 
Papa has used his fortune (We 
meticulously the year 1925 9 tee, 
exciting time to be alive” } Wa 
over his nightly gourmet R S 
ing balefully around the ar ast y 
one who might offer lea 


a co R 
Charles has to romp about thet 
knickers, but takes some vag 


sculpting huge, brooding OJ Ola 
ures. Helene is something on ’ 
quality convincingly conve ed 
Jobert, who shuffles through ihe 5 
a state of saucet-eyed rigor mor 

Also on hand is an intel 
friend of Charles called Pau i 
(Michel Piccoli), who lacks the io 
to get out while the going is » 
Charles and Helene confess their 
sion to him, and Regis receives then 
with equanimity. He even helps thel 


ers deal with a blackmailer and g SS 


erally tries to ease a situation furt === 
complicated by the fact that Helens 
also Papa’s wife. It all leads to mug 
which is only to be expected from o 
film that is adapted from an Elli ° 


Queen novel. 

There is also a great deal of coin 
chatter about guilt,-punishment andi 
demption. Ten Days’ Wonder exude 
sort of occluded Catholicism, a quali 
that the young Chabrol detected int 
work of Hitchcock, who has been 
heavy and not entirely salutary in: 
ence on him. Everything is rather t 
interestingly out of control here, Inc! 
ing Orson Welles. When Welles art 
an eyebrow he undergoes such Cony 
sions that it appears he is By 
launch a great hairy boomerang j : 
face and into the stratosphere. 


Most motorists benefit from the 
wide range of automotive pro- 
ducts manufactured by Repco 
—the Australian company that 
hasn’t an equal in the auto- 
motive industry anywhere in the 
world. Repco supplies original 
equipment to vehicle manufac- 
turers and has the world’s finest 
range of automotive parts, tools, 
accessories and service equip- 
ment. Repco exports its products 
to over 100 countries and has 
manufacturing and/or merchan- 
dising operations in Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Canada, England, 
India, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Switzerland and U.S.A. 
If you are interested in the 
world’s widest range of quality 
auto components and equip- 
ment at competitive prices, 
backed by reliable service facili- 
ties, comprehensive catalogues 
and virile after-sales service— 
Repco can help you. 


EAST ASIA: 
RE—Repco (S.E. Asia) Private Limited, 78 Robertson Guay. Singaenis, a 
A—Repco (S E. Asia) Private Limited, Room 30 3 Sano on Pty. Ltd 
nku Abdul Rahman, Kuala Lumpur: ONG KOMS th Ate hout South East Asia. 
ouse, 22 Pedder Street, Hong Kong. And agents throne 
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Berlin Diary 

BEFORE THE DELUGE: A PORTRAIT OF BERLIN 
IN THE 1920'S 


by OTTO FRIEDRICH 
418 pages. Harper & Row. $10. 


The Weimar Republic sort of hap- 
pened about lunchtime, Nov. 9, 1918. 
Philipp Scheidemann, the Social Dem- 
ocratic Party’s deputy leader, was hav- 
ing a bowl of potato soup in the Reichs- 
tag dining room when he was told that 
the Kaiser had abdicated and that Karl 
Liebknecht, the left-wing firebrand, was 
about to proclaim Germany a Soviet re- 
public. To head him off, Scheidemann 
hurried to a balcony and shouted to the 
crowd below: “Workers and soldiers. 
The cursed war is at an end. The Em- 
peror has abdicated . . . Long live the 
German Republic!” That night, over a 
secret line from GHQ in Belgium, came 
a message for the Socialist leaders from 
the chief of staff: “The officer corps ex- 
pects the government will fight against 

Bolshevism and places itself at the dis- 
posal of the government.” 
So the revolution of 1918 was not 
a revolution but a maneuver. The So- 
cialists took over the government and 
created the Weimar Republic. The real 
power, however, remained with the con- 
servative army and the career bureau- 
crats in Berlin. It was later handed over 
to the political right and to Adolf Hit- 
ler. But before that happened, Berliners 
lived through one of history’s extraor- 
-dinary decades. Rid of its tasteless Ho- 
henzollern constraints, and at the same 
time having avoided the constricting 
new dogmas of Marxist revolution, Ger- 
many blossomed intellectually. In the 
liberal, democratic °20s, Berlin was fe- 
verish with new ideas in atonal music, 
Einsteinian physics, Freudian psycho- 
analysis, expressionist art, Bauhaus ar- 
chitecture, Brechtian theater, not to 
mention kinky sex and despairing oc- 
cultism, all pursued against a counter- 
point of political riot and assassination, 
Vivid Portrait. The city and the 
decade provide a nostalgic paradox that 
has fascinated novelists, scholars and 
citizens from Christopher Isherwood 
and Hannah Arendt to the long lines 
currently waiting to see Liza Minnelli 
in Cabaret. Otto Friedrich has com- 
bined history and cultural journalism to 
produce the most vivid portrait of the 
period yet written. Weaving back and 
forth in time and place between Mar- 
lene Dietrich and Joseph Goebbels, be- 
tween Berlin and Hollywood, between 
1920 memoirs and 1971 interviews, the 
‘author, who is a former managing ed- 
itor of the Saturday Evening Post and 
now a TIME senior editor, has re-created 
Berlin. and his city moves. 
The culture is plentiful and the gos- 
sip spicy. Yet Friedrich is never far 
away from the presentiment of the hor- 
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HINDENBURG IN WORLD WAR I 


ror to come. What turns out to be most 
significant about the era is not its spec- 
tacular vulgarity and lust, or the bril- 
liance of its art, but its sheer inatten- 
tion to what was really happening—the 
long struggle between Communists, So- 
cialists and Nazis. The popular stance 
in politics was a traditionally stolid Ger- 
man “Ohne mich”—" Include me out.” 
Friedrich describes a night when, de- 
spite fighting in the streets, U.F.A., Ger- 
manys giant movie company, went 
ahead with its press preview for Car- 
men, Starring Pola Negri and directed 


by Ernst Lubitsch. “The champagne fiom Lol 
was chilled to perfection," Miss Negri Raughter c 
recalled. “We sat down and the film be- fa mata 
gan. I heard a faint sound in the dis- [sober b 
tance. . . gunfire,” Had he heard it too? panberm 


fton in L 


Miss Negri asked Lubitsch. “Shh,” said dugh 
Ughter 


Lubitsch. “There’s nothing anybody can 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART FILM STILLS ARC 


do. Watch the picture.” ee : ai ms a 13 

Most men of culture and science DIETRICH IN “THE BLUE ANGEL" (1929) ia sve 
wore blinders. When the Nazis even- Time for “Include me out.” gain Ing 
tually forced Conductor Bruno Walter E E 2 ine pa chil 
to flee Germany in 1933, he was non- corruptible son Oskar. Confiden a atian 
plused: Why him? “I had never taken set out to grab power and outil hae! 


an active part in politics.” In his Re- 
flections of a Non-Political Man, writ- 
ten in 1918, Thomas Mann proclaimed 
that he was unpolitical and proud of it. 
He changed his mind later. The pit of 
politics was left to ambitious drones or 


that ex-Corporal Adolf Hitler ire we 
First the two got Hindenbt “repli 
the incumbent Chancellor corel 
him with Von Papen. Nee 
Hindenburg beamed: “Now 
a Cabinet of my friends. 


dregs. In the end it was a couple of well- double-cross, Schleicher had 
born smart-alecks, General Kurt von pen ousted and became Chanty 
Schleicher and ex-Lieut. Colonel Franz self planning to rule Germany 
von Papen, both conservatives, both of ting the Nazi Party and k F 
good regiments, who delivered Weimar third of Hitler's Reichstag dep“ 


over to the Nazis. They were also both 
favorites of the republic's beloved 85- 
year-old President Paul von Hinden- 
burg (who at least had the excuse of 
senility), and cronies of his incompetent. 


sonvinced Hindenburg 
eutralize Nazi power 
e chancellorship 
ith conserva- 
r Schleicher 
belonged 


able? No, says Frie- 
ave been avoided up 
on which Hitler took 
book creates an ago- 
awareness of how 
i have gone differently. Hit- 
<0 100: just two months be- 
o to power in 1933 he was 
suicide in despair over an 
split in the Nazi Party. 
r re that, in Germany's last 
before fe Nazis lost 2.000.000 
34 Reichstag seats. 


a billion tears and a 
But it is still fascinating. 
lishness, its richness and 
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BAR 281 ROSS 
Ipages. Harper & Row. $8.95. 


The splendour of her breasts,” 
Pear early biographer, “made mad- 
saerywhere.” He might also have 
ined her energy, ambition, cour- 
fuming, charm, wit and wardrobe. 
ik all those things, and plenty of 
. Wibsides, to turn Eliza Gilbert into 
li Montez, famous dancer, mistress 
franz Liszt and Alexandre Dumas 
sintimate of kings and prime min- 
de facto ruler of Bavaria during 
“ig I's declining years, and belle of 
j{alifornia gold rush. 
| Who was Lola? Rumor had it (prob- 
iiom Lola’s own lips) that she was 
Paishter of Lord Byron... or may- 
as In fact, as this per- 
à eet biography with a plot like 
pi moermaid’s dream shows, Lola 
ponn Limerick, Ireland, in 1818, 
f Ke ler of an 18-year-old lieuten- 
es 13-year-old chorine. When 
7 Bevin ow Eliza's father died of 
ae Shipped home to Scot- 
Re appalled her stepfather's 
aa by running naked 
ie reets, Hustled off to school 
Pieced a homicidal tem- 
Aoi or languages. At 19, she 
Ligh PS Tho eland with a lieutenant 
T cae James, who soon ran 
“Fin, Pins wife. Eliza changed 
i Bote © Lola Montez, and under 
rag, ln Of two great and good 
thy Lord Mal great and g 
am, m almesbury and Lord 
: Tec. her stage debut in 
AA Lbir Panish dancer. The show 
> 5, tar was born. 
fe lea a Was what the Victori- 
a Dres apc Piece.” She had skin 
j ets Shepherdess, hair like a 
Ted lika h eyes that flashed and 
Sapphires in firelight. 
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Surely a little, maybe a lot. And whatever you have learned will be useful for 
getting a foothold in this dynamic economy. But to unravel the intricacies of 
Japanese business you will need the assistance of specialists. In fact, you will 
need FUJI BANK. 

Fuji’s distinguished economists and experts have researched the problems 
you will be most likely to encounter, and have helped many foreign firms to set 
up flourishing businesses here. It’s part of the comprehensive service offered 
by Fuji, the leader in Japanese commercial banking. Even those already well- 


informed about Japan will find it very useful to consult Fuji. 
It pays to go with FUJI and grow with FUJI 


AFUJI BANK 


C.P.O. Box 148, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Offices: New York, Los Angeles, London, Düsseldorf, New Delhi, Seoul, Djakarta, Hong Kong 


The more a company 
needstobeknown, -~ 
the more it needs TIME: 
in 185 countries, the most 
important magazine to the 


world’s most important people. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


RALPH CRANE—LIFE 
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LOLA MONTEZ (1847) 
Liszt was all played out. 


When a man got her Irish up, she cut 
him across the face with a riding whip. 
She once fired a pistol at a disappoint- 
ing lover. What Lola wanted, Lola got. 
In St. Petersburg. Lola got a “pri- 
vate audience” with the Czar, who gave 
her 1,000 rubles for services rendered. 
In Dresden, she got Liszt, the great lov- 
er of the age, and so wore him out that 
one night he locked her in a hotel room 
and fled, leaving a substantial sum to 
pay for the furniture he knew she would 
break. In Paris, she got culture and a 
taste for liberal politics in the company 
of Balzac, Lamartine, George Sand, 
Victor Hugo, and especially Dumas 
père. She found the great love of her 
life, however, with a talented radical ed- 
itor named Alexandre Dujarier. 
He was soon killed in a duel, but he 
had somehow refined Lola’s primitive 
hunger for sex and power. In Munich, 
a year after Dujarier’s death, she opened 
the climactic episode of her career by 
striding unannounced into the study of 
King Ludwig I of Bavaria, an aging aes- 
thete who had transformed his dowdy 
Munich into the Florence of the north. 
When the King asked the lady if her fig- 
ure was a work of nature or of art, the 
story goes, Lola snatched up a pair of 
scissors and ripped open her bodice. “I 
am bewitched,” the King later told his 
council, “I know not how.” 

Lola ruled Ludwig's kingdom as 
well as his imagination, and to the dis- 
may of Prince Metternich, the Austri- 
an archconservative who was master of 


, Europe between the two Napoleons, her 


rule was quite liberal—she harassed the 
Jesuits and introduced the Code Napo- 
léon. In 1847 Metternich offered Lola 
$250,000 if she would quietly go away; 
Lola threw the money in his emissary’s 
face. Then Metternich organized a stu- 
dent riot, and Lola fell into his trap. 
Haughtily, she got Ludwig to close the 
university, The students rioted again, 


and now the riot was swollen by thou- 
sands of tradespeople who stood to lose 
the students’ business. Barricades went 
up all over town; revolution was pena: 
ing. “I will never abandon Lola! me 

King shouted. “She is the most noble 

of creatures. My crown for Lola! Per- 

suaded at last that the mob would kill 

her if he did not banish her, Ludwig: 
yielded. Lola made the next train out 

of town, a casualty of her own political 

incompetence. 

Gold Rush. Lola never altogether 
recovered from the double loss of Du- 
jarier and Bavaria. But at 35, after se- 
vere bouts of sickness and marriage, she 
rallied enough to join the California 
gold rush. She opened a frontier salon 
in a mining camp called Grass Valley 
and stocked it with Ludwig’s jewels, 
Louis Seize cabinets, ormolu mirrors, 
Kanaka houseboys, a swan bed, a pet 
bear and every Senator, Governor or 
millionaire she could find. In the back 
of her mind, as letters discovered after 
her death made clear, was a plot to cap- 
ture California from the U.S. and set 
herself up as Queen of Lolaland. 

Weirder fantasies soon set in. Lola 
took refuge in astrology and nature 
mysticism. She revived briefly to write 
a book of beauty secrets (to prevent 
wrinkles, she suggested binding thin 
slivers of raw beef tightly around the 
face) and made some lecture tours (“Let 
historical justice be done to the intel- 
lect of woman,” she implored. “I am 
content to leave the history of her heart 
and moral life, without comment, to de- 
fend itself by contrast with that of the 
other sex”). But at 41, she had a schizo- 
phrenic collapse. She spent the last two 
years of her life shuffling along the side- 
walks of New York, imploring God to 
forgive her “wicked” life. She died at 
43 after a stroke. “In the 18th centu- 
ry, wrote Augustin Thierry, “she would 
have played a great Pompadour role, 
with taste in small things and courage 
in big ones . . . She was born a hun- 
dred years too late.” Or a hundred years 
too soon. "Brad Darrach 


Mercurial God 


THE DINOSAUR FUND 
by VARTANIG G. VARTAN 
391 pages. McGraw-Hill. $7.95. 


A football game reminds Mutual- 
Fund Manager Denver Milliken of the 
stock market: anyone who hopes to suc- 
ceed must have a plan. The lines that 
stock prices trace on a chart Suggest to 
Milliken the curves of a woman's body 
—and, the reader suspects, vice versa. 
For Milliken, a 29-year-old fictional 
prototype of the “gunslingers” who rode 
high on Wall Street in the late *60s, the 
market is everything: father, mother, 
wife and mistress; food, drink and rec- 
reation;: be-all and end-all, 

Which makes him a rather dull fel- 
low to be the protagonist of a novel, Ac- 
cordingly, the author, a veteran finan- 
cial reporter who now writes the New 
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"My painting symbolizes the 


dawning of a new era of progress 
in my country. Soon millions 
more of my people, separated 

by great distances, will be able 
to talk with each other as though 
sitting only a few feet apart. 

And this is a very good thing, 

for only through communication 
do people learn to give release 
collectively to that great 
national energy which helps 
build a better life: 


— MANUEL TRINIDAD, VENEZUELAN ARTIST 
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If you need to expand and modernize 

a nationwide telephone system, 

come to ITT. Compania Anónima Nacional 
Teléfonos de Venezuela did, for 180,000 
lines of modern Pentaconta crossbar 
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major five-year expansion program 
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of telephones in Venezuela. 
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someone has made a terrible mistake! 
l at the list of show-business support- 


i Richard Nixon. Not that collection of for- 


lywood has-beens. 
Body crossed you up. What you 
ais actually the complete cast of Broad- 
Melody of 1938! 

| ROBERT A. JURAN 

"San Diego 


kiGeorge McGovern certainly has an im- 

mite field of celebrities backing him. It is 

ished for him that President Nixon has the 
(iing of millions of less impressive working 
Mexicans. 

JAMES STAFFORD 

| Fort Smith, Ark. 


i sin Russia 


illnyour article “The Jews” [April 10] you 
{Some critics have felt that in pressuring 
Sw to allow Jews to emigrate to Israel 
privilege of free movement is being sought 
ian Jews that no.other citizens enjoy.” 
uly the Soviet government unjustifiably 
Bsall its citizens the rights of free move- 
El But your readers should understand the 
nce between the situation of Jews and 
pitleys in the Soviet Union. That differ- 
stalitles Jews to claim the right to emigrate. 
a Soviet Jew lives in a country where 
Fi Anees magazines and broadcasting 
a i Y cast sickening aspersions on Jew- 
ae Jewish traditions and Jewish reli- 
i a a accent example, a Moscow radio 
Siom U, Be ing about expulsion of Is- 
ei Upan anda, claimed that Israelis had 
Bs had a the same way that their an- 
Battin of J ed trustful Egyptians.) Here 
Giving Mish nationality exists merely 
Ma passport, 
singly y 20a young Jews are finding 
iest, lificult, sometimes impossible, 
Bs has X S. And this year the quota for 
E Moscow uri been reduced—instead of 
eenily H prast it is now 1%. And 
X hatter: ne first evening of Passover, 
healer the €d outside the Moscow Syn- 
Halen by Tice Were violently dispersed 
FA: nee Ice, 
bY Ovie ae the right to emigrate, 
Aue of eel they are helping in the 
uman rights for all Soviet 
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LETTERS 


agree. As for America, no future will redeem 
its past, but we can hope that the future is what 
the present ought to be. 

L. LAMONT WILTSE JR, 

Long Beach, Calif. 


Sir / The trouble with Richard Nixon is that 
he stubbornly Temains a cold warrior ina world 
that has drastically changed. “It may well sink 
him as it sank Lyndon Johnson. Such is the 
price of rigidity and lack of vision. 
JACQUELINE PELLATON 
Princeton, N.J. 


Sir / As one who has felt for a long time that 
we should get out of Nam but leave it able to de- 
fend itself, I resent the hypocrisy of the North 
Viet Nam “peacemakers,” who harangue us at 
the peace table and attack when we withdraw. 

What we should now dois give North Viet 
Nam 48 hours to withdraw to the DMZ or suf- 
fer the complete destruction of its industry in 
all its cities by saturation bombing. I’m tired 
of being dovish. 

GEORGE R. CLIPNER 

Kansas City, Kans. 


Sir / I agree with the position President Nixon 
took on the recent invasion of South Viet Nam 
by the North Vietnamese. There was no other 
decision to be made but to bomb the Hanoi-Hai- 
phong area instead of the U.S. sending troops 
to push them back into North Viet Nam. 

JOE JURKENS 

Albuquerque 


Sir / Who is the U.S. trying to kid? Even we, 
the people of Papua and New Guinea, who are 
barely ready for self-government, can see that 
the U.S. is a beaten country. 

If your country was as powerful as you 
Americans claim, then you would not have tak- 
en any notice of demonstrations at home and 
abroad. The U.S. should have seen this busi- 
ness through to victory. My grandfather was a 
cannibal, my father is a subsistence gardener, 
and I am of the first generation of educated 
New Guineans. If a person like me can ana- 
lyze your grave blunders, just imagine the image 
of today’s U.S. in other peoples’ minds. 

People of the U.S., please, please change 
your methods, change your attitudes and get 
back on top before we all perish with you. 

WISARAMBU KAIWANATU 

Wau f 

Territory of Papua and New Guinea 


Sir / TIME quotes Americans in Viet Nam as 
saying, “If things get too bad, we’ll just bomb 
the hell out of them,” then labels as “impas- 
sioned overreaction” Anthony Lewis’ state- 
ment that “the U.S. is the mos! dangerous and 
ive power in the world.” Be 

Sethe US. doesn’t hold first place in that 
category, just who in hell does? 

HERBERT R. COURSEN JR. 

Brunswick, Me. 


i etrayal of the people of Viet Nam 
S i US. ean by Vietnamization, then 
only time will disclose the fate of Taiwan and 
South Korea. The successful multipronge 
thrust into South Viet Nam by North Vienam 
ese infantry points to two ominous Rete e 
failure of the Vietnamization policy and t g in- 
ability of capitalism to hold its own in the face 
of a determined Communist push. 

OKECHUKU OBONNA | 
Port Harcourt, Nigeria 
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Harry.” As a black in the Administration, I 
can tell you that Harry Dent has been in the 
forefront of opening Republican Party orga- 
nizations to blacks, has played a major role in 
the recruitment of blacks for top-level jobs in 
this Administration, and has led the way in see- 
ing to it that the resources of the Government 
are equally shared by all Americans. In fact, 
Harry has long been considered by black 
Nixon appointees as an important ally and 
supporter. 

ROBERT J. BROWN 

Special Assistant 

to the President 

The White House 

Washington, D.C. 


What Monsters? 


Sir / With absorbing interest and deepening 
wonder, I read your story of ITT [May 1]. 

It left me with a creeping sensation of 
fear. What complete dedication to the almighty 
dollar! What price success? What monsters 
possess us? 

I can now better appreciate the revolt of 
young people against the Establishment. 

MATTHEW A. VANCE 

Dexter, Me. 


Sir / Could Mr. Geneen hold his next man- 
agement meeting at my home in Puerto Rico, 
where ITT owns the telephone company? They 
might then solve the difficult problem of re- 
pairing my telephone, which has been out of 
order since December. 

T.F. GEARY 

Rio Piedras, P.R. 


Sir / In your article about ITT, you state that 
I took part in a meeting with Connecticut In- 
surance Commissioner William Cotter, Mr. 
Geneen, local politicians, and others prior to 
Mr. Cotter’s approval of the acquisition of 
Hartford Fire by ITT. 

This is to tell you that I have never at- 
tended any meetings with Commissioner Cot- 
ter in Hartford or any other place. I have never 
met Commissioner Cotter, and, to my knowl- 
edge, I have never met any Hartford politi- 
cians in Hartford or anywhere else. 

FELIX G. ROHATYN 

New York City 
= TIME erred in placing ITT Director Ro- 
hatynat the Hartford meeting. 


Sunday Gangster Show 


Sir / Only in America could the plot of a best- 
selling novel and an enormously successful mo- 
tion picture be the subject of lengthy in-depth 
coverage by a national newsmagazine, which 
continues to fascinate the reading public [April 
24] with reams of morbid figures and future 
plans of the Mafia. 

It can only be a matter of time before we 
have live Sunday afternoon coverage of the 
Manhattan gang wars with commentary by 
Howard Cosell. 

STEVE R. HARRIS 

Lakewood, Colo. 


Sir / You Americans know the criminals. You 
know where they are and what they do. It is 
very difficult to believe that you could not do 
anything against them if you really wanted to. 
You may accuse somebody of “associating with 
known criminals,” yet you let the criminals run 
loose. You convict them for income tax eva- 
sion or let them die of old age, unless they kill 
each other. You even seem to glorify them. 

CHARLOTTE PEDERGNANA 

Winterthur, Switzerland 


Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & Life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemachi, Chi- 
yodaku, Tokyo 100 Japan 
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Whether they 
were born with 


| Privileged 
| silver spoons, or simply run the com- 


panies that make them, TIME-buyers 
I have two important things in com- 


mon: generally higher than average 


| incomes and better educations, 


Within the area covered by TIME’s 
Asia editions, 84% of the magazine's 
subscribers and newsstand buy- 
ers have attended a university or re- 
ceived professional or technical 
training. And over half of all TIME 

mee OV household incomes of 


$US 5,000 or more. 

Traditionally, this is the kind of 
background that generates decision 
makers: the people who are well- 
placed in business, government and 
the professions. Specifically, 63% of 
all TIME Asia main income earners 
are in business. Of these, 86% are at 
the executive or managerial level, 
And not only are their titles impres- 
sive, TIME businessmen have exten- 
sive responsibilities —particularly in 
the area of purchasing for their com- 
panies and the investment of com- 


pany funds. 
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F Omaha’s grade school children made the 

final selection of TIME’s next Man (or Wom- 
an) of the Year, Richard Nixon would be the 
choice, but he would have some competition 
from Wife Pat, Adviser Henry Kissinger, the as- 
tronauts and an assortment of surprise contend- 
ers including Elvis Presley, Howard Hughes, 
Willie Mays and the Tooth Fairy. These were 
among the picks of youngsters in grades one 
through eight who participated in an unusual 
exercise in art and opinion sampling. We in- 
vited pupils who visited the recent TIME Cover 
Art Show in Omaha to submit their candidates. 
Each child was required to illustrate his choice 
and to write a brief nominating statement; 650 
entries were received before the exhibit moved 
on to the Brooks Memorial Art Gallery in 
Memphis, where youngsters are now casting 
their pictorial ballots. 

The President was depicted in many guis- 
es: as SuperNixon, as a globe-trotting ambas- 
sador in a basketball uniform, as a missile rock- 
eting to fame. “He has helped the world a lot,” 
said one sixth-grader. “One way is through 
friendship with China. If China wasn’t friend- 
ly, President Nixon would probably be dead.” 

One seventh-grader nominated India’s In- 
dira Gandhi because “she has done more for 
the welfare of her people than any other lead- 
er before her.” Several opted for Brooklyn's 
Shirley Chisholm (“she has helped history by 
running, or trying to run, for President”), and 
a fourth-grader picked Angela Davis “because 
she has affected us so much.” 

Local loyalties were an important factor, 
and the most popular nonpolitical Man of the 
Year was Bob Devaney, coach of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska’s championship football team. 
“He taught his team to play football the right 
way, explained one second-grade gridiron fan. 
Another contender not in public office was John 
Wayne (“He is one of the few actors who has 
not appeared on the screen in his birthday suit. 
As a minor I protest against all these R and X 
movies”). There was even evidence of Wom- 
en’s Lib on the grammar school level. A fifth- 
grader drew Gloria Steinem “because she made 
me feel proud that I am a woman.” Another 
girl, three years younger, was even more cer- 
tain of women’s rightful status. Her choice? 
God, wearing a maxi dress. 
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SOVIET PARTY CHIEF BREZHNEV ON VISIT TO PARIS LAST YEAR 


SOVIET UNION 


Why the Russians Do What They Do 


S he sat through one long emergen- 
A’ session of the 15-man Politburo 
after another, Leonid Brezhnev may 
well have felt a twinge of envy at Rich- 
ard Nixon’s evident power to make 
quick foreign policy decisions on his 
own. Despite his pre-eminence as Sec- 
retary General of the Soviet Communist 


Party, Brezhnev is a member of a col-. 


lective leadership whose decisions are 
reached only by consensus. Last week 
those deliberations were especially ar- 
duous, as Russia’s ruling council coped 
with its most complex challenge in a 
decade: how to respond to the U.S.’s 
mining of North Vietnamese harbors. 
Nixon’s move forced the U.S.S.R. 
to choose between ideological commit- 
ment and pragmatic self-interest—and 
self-interest, apparently, determined 
that the initial response be a compar- 
atively mild one. The U.S. action had 
threatened an ally of the Soviet Union 
that claims to be embarked upon that 
purest of Communist crusades, a na- 
tional war of liberation. On ideological 
grounds, Hanoi clearly qualifies for an 
extraordinary amount of comradely as- 
sistance, and has received it partly be- 
cause Russia wants to keep North Viet 
Nam out of Peking’s orbit of influence. 
But an overly harsh Soviet reaction 
would imperil its more important pros- 
pects of improving relations with the 
capitalist West—and might lead to a 
military showdown with the U.S. in a 
part of the world where geography does 
not work to Russian advantage. 
Still another problem facing the So- 


viet leadership was how Russia, as a 


id superpower, could give a mea- 


sured response to the crisis without 
seeming to be indecisive or impotent. 
A decade ago, the Soviet Union was 
compelled by the threat of vastly su- 
perior U.S. arms to back down in Cuba. 
Russia has now reached parity with the 
U.S. in weaponry, but it has also built 
up a network of global obligations and 
offsetting commitments that serve as a 
check on any adventuristic impulses. 

Peacetime Policy. For Brezhnev 
and the other Russian leaders, the lat- 
est Viet Nam crisis could hardly have 
come at a more crucial moment. Un- 
der his guidance, the Soviet Union has 
begun the broadest peacetime policy of 
accommodation and conciliation with 
WeStern Europe and the U.S. since the 
Bolsheviks seized power in 1917. Brezh- 
nev’s own prestige, and perhaps his po- 
sition as party leader, is linked to the 
success of that policy. Within the next 
few days, two important diplomatic de- 
yelopments are scheduled to take place. 
One is the visit of Nixon to Moscow; 
the other, or so the Kremlin hopes is 
West Germany’s ratification of the trea- 
ties of Warsaw and Moscow, which ac- 
knowledge Soviet hegemony in Eastern 
Europe (see following Story). 

Despite the worries in Washington 
about how the Kremlin would react to 
the mining, some Sovietologists were 
not surprised that the initial Russian re- 
action was a relatively moderate State- 
ment of disapproval that jeopardized 
neither the West German vote nor Nix- 
on's visit. The Soviets did their best to 
maintain a business-as-usual attitude 
For example, Marshal Andrej Grechko, 
the Defense Minister, flew to Syria for 


povertal 
alrast, 
sygin 
a four-day visit. The reason is thatldaare tha 


policy has been based on three miiflSovie 
considerations: Hstern 
FEAR OF CHINA. The Russians, si rat to } 
keep 44 divisions backed by nue 
missiles near the Sino-Soviet bortfttoleun 
have been obsessed by fear of the(HiSiberia 
nese threat since the border bul 
along the Ussuri River in 1969. THltause o 
are even more alarmed by the prap lorher 
of a Washington-Peking alliance va 
would leave Russia isolated. ait: a thi 
Russians are reluctant to underla i a 
action that could either on i ne a 
alienate the U.S. or give the ¥ ks 
China a common cause. ore saitider 
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posed Conference © 


e nations of Europe, plus 
th Canada. would—if the 
eir way—agree to rec- 
borders in Central 


jy tte Rs RELATIONS. 
~~ m a deep-seated ambiva- 
dthe U.S. They do not mind 
US. bled in Viet Nam, but 
tite yant to create a new basis for 
also W ss with Washington. In any 
; E iets are almost certain to 
eer relations. In addition to 
sof U.S.-Chinese collusion, the 
ivated by economic self- 
bring the nuclear 
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ering anti be 
Brent setting ceilings on the num- 


of offensive missiles could be signed 
hie Moscow summit. The Russians 
ad also like to have U.S. economic 
jtechnological help. 

rt a greater degree than in most 


te countries, Soviet foreign policy 

i-z arise from domestic needs. One 

won for Nikita Khrushchev’s fall 

im power was his boundless, and 
fundies, belief in the Soviet ability 
hovertake the U.S. economically. By 

krast, Brezhnev, Premier Aleksei 

(sgin and other party leaders are 

n is thathjaxe that their country is falling ever 
ow’s forisither behind the West in technology. 
ikSoviet leaders realize that they need 


treason for turning westward: food: 
Hause of frost damage in the Ukraine 
: ane areas, the U.S.S.R. expects an 
Be ply poor harvest of winter 
ahea Is year. It needs the pending 
| ‘(sales from the U.S., the largest 
comple the cold war began, to help feed 
ne US. ‘ople during the next year. 
suite! Vision. Aside from such 
The sJan ations, the Soviet response to 
r own ben is likely to be tempered by 
tn So on iction that its side is win- 
goril a east Asia. In all likelihood, 
M doti we cards Nixon’s quarantine 
ions ilig Viet Nam as a last-ditch effort 
ave no decisive effect on the 
f the war. Hence the Soviets 
af e patient; they are confi- 
ment a anol possesses sufficient 
y ag will power to win such 
n will WASS on the ground that 
. lave no choice except to 
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WEST GERMANY 


The Crisis Continues 


of he lengthy, lension-ridden debate 
tian Democratic Un Seman nots 

an. alic Union with an unhap- 
py dilemma For nearly two years they 
have been saying that they would nev- 
er vote for the Treaties of Moscow and 
Warsaw, which are essential to Brandt's 
hopes of easing tensions with Bonn’s 
Communist neighbors. Now that the 
treaties have been put forward for rat- 
ification, however, the C.D.U. does not 
Want to bear the onus of killing them, 
since the pacts have become the keys 
to further progress in East-West 
détente. But Brandts coalition of So- 
cial Democrats and Free Democrats no 
longer has a clear majority in the Bun- 
destag—which means that passage of 
the treaties is up to the C.D.U. 

In search of a solution, Christian 
Democrat Leader Rainer Barzel two 
weeks ago agreed to a government pro- 
posal that appeared to be a reasonable 
compromise: a joint interpretation of 
treaties by the four parliamentary par- 
ties that would overcome the objections 
of the C.D.U. and those of its Bavarian 
allies, the Christian Social Union. Rath- 
er than see his Ostpolitik go down to al- 
most certain defeat, Brandt postponed 
the vote for a week to enable all sides 
to work out a joint declaration. 

Last week, on the day before the 
vote, Barzel and a C.S.U. representative 
met with Brandt and Foreign Minister 
Walter Scheel, the leader of the Free 
Democrats, in the Chancellor's home on 
Venusberg. Also present was Soviet 
Ambassador Valentin Falin. 

Over tea and coffee. the four Ger- 
man leaders agreed to a ten-point dec- 
laration, which Falin tentatively ap- 
proved pending final confirmation from 
Moscow. The declaration reassured the 


opposition „by stating, among other 
things. that the treaties, even though 
they renounce Bonn’s claims to former 
German territories now held by Poland 
and Russia. do not prejudice the Ger- 
man right to a peaceful reunification 
and do not establish a legal basis for 
the present borders. 

Later that day. however, while Bar- 
zel was trying to swing C.D.U. hard-lin- 
ers behind the declaration. a message 
came from Brandts office that the So- 
viets had raised objections to the state- 
ment. Barzel. who has a reputation for 
being a cool operator, was visibly shak- 
en. Ashen-faced. he left the caucus, 
muttering, “I don’t understand.” In his 
absence, a rumor raced through the op- 
position ranks that the Soviets had re- 
jected the declaration out of hand. 

Further Delay. By midnight Am- 
bassador Falin had cleared up Mos- 
cow's legalistic objections. But by then 
most of West Germany's morning news- 
papers had gone to press with headlines 
telling of the supposed Soviet intransi- 
gence. As the Bundestag assembled for 
the vote the next morning, it was evident 
that Barzel had lost control of his party. 
which was lining up against the treaties. 
Taking the floor, Barzel pleaded for a 
delay. Brandt imprudently pressed for a 
vote. but after balloting on a procedural 
issue ended in a deadlock, he agreed to 
yet another postponement and set the 
vote on the treaties for this week. That 
respite would presumably give Barzel, 
who at week’s end was collecting sup- 
port from the C.D.U.’s conservatives, 
enough time to reassert his control over 
the party. If he succeeds, the treaties will 
surely be passed. 

Even so, Bonn’s parliamentary cri- 
sis still will not be solved. Though the 
Christian Democrats may help ratify 
the pacts, they intend to seek the over- 
throw of the Brandt coalition on the 
next order of government business—the 
passage of a new budget. 


BARZEL ADDRESSING BUNDESTAG AS BRANDT & SCHEEL (LEFT) LISTEN 
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nanena DE DEPUTATI D 


ANDREOTTI CASTING BALLOT 
The voters decided nothing. 


ITALY 


Forward to the Past 


Designer Emilio Pucci, who is as 
earnest about politics as he is about 
fashion, lost his Liberal seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies in spite of a cam- 
paign in which he averaged four speech- 
es a day. Communist Novelist-Painter 
Carlo Levi (Christ Stopped at Eboli) 
was dropped from the Senate. On the 
other hand, Franco Maria Malfatti, a 
former president of the Common Mar- 
ket Commission, was easily re-elected 
a Christian Democratic Deputy. Admi- 
ral Gino Birindelli, until recently com- 
mander of NATO’s Mediterranean naval 
forces and now the darling of Italy’s 
right, also won a seat in the Chamber 
of Deputies, representing the neo- 
Fascist Movimento Sociale Italiano. 

Those were a few of the gains and 

losses recorded last week as 37 million 
Italian voters—93.1% of the eligible 
electorate—went to the polls. It was the 
first time since 1924 that the nation had 
been called to an election before the 
end of a five-year parliamentary term 
—and essentially it decided nothing. 
Disgusted by a decade of ineffective re- 
volving-door Cabinets, most Italians 
nevertheless fell back on old allegiances’ 
once they went into voting booths. As 
a result, most of the ten major parties 
emerged from the campaign much as 
they had entered it—and Italy faced the 
prospect of another round of shaky co- 
alition governments. _ 

The Christian Democrats, Italy's 
most powerful party for a quarter-cen- 
tury, remain exactly that. At one point, 
the party had been expected to lose any- 


Deputies, largely because of the 
‘vociferous law-and-order campaign put 


: Marier The more tha 
‘of approval in a national referend 
-Was a considerable triumph for Prime 


nomic Community next Jan. |, and 


‘Om 10 to 30 seats in the Cham- ~ 


But Interior 
ard by the M.S. i K 
ate Mario Rumor, a former Chris 


ted a 
jan Democratic Premier. mounted 
shrewd jaw-and-order campaign of M 
ovana, Fea Neen and sei- 
ups of political trou a nih 
7 of gun. bomb and amn ‘ 
Ben Another former Premier, ae 
intore Fanfani. barnstormed ee 
Italy plugging his partys ais 
catchy slogan “Forward to the r rue 
The Christian Democrats lost only tra 
tionally in their share of the rotal POR 
ular vote (38.8%, down .3% irom 
1968), held all their 135 seats in the Sen- 
ate and raised their total in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies from 266 to 267. 

The Communists, Italy's second 
largest party, gained slightly in the pop- 
ular vote and picked up two seats in 
the Chamber, raising their total to 179 
But their close ideological allies, the 
Proletarian Socialists, lost all 23 of their 
seats. Proportionately, the big winners 
were the slightly left-of-center Repub- 
licans, who now have 14 seats in the 
Chamber (a gain of five) and five in the 
Senate (a gain of three), and the right- 
wing M.S.I. and Monarchists, who run- 
ning together doubled their Senate Rep- 
resentation (from 13 to 26) and did 
almost as well in the Chamber (from 
30 to 56). 

The major problem facing Italy is 
how to create a viable government from 
such inconclusive results. The man most 
likely to get the first chance at tackling 
it is Giulio Andreotti, 53, Premier since 
February and head of the caretaker gov- 
ernment that has run the country, so to 
speak, since early elections were called 
two months ago. Andreotti will prob- 
ably first try to shape a center-left co- 
alition of Christian Democrats, Repub- 
licans, Social Democrats and Socialists. 
If that fails, Andreotti may ask the 
Chamber to accept a monocolore (one- 
party) government of Christian Dem- 
ocrats, or turn the task. of Cabinet-build- 
ing Over to another potential Premier 

—which would be clear proof that Italy 
was politically no better off than it had 
been before the elections, 


IRELAND — 


Yes to Europe 


„Ireland last week voted Overwhelm- 
ingly to join the European Gomme 
N 4-to-| margin 


Minister Jack Lynch, who h 
paigned aggressively for a 
—and a defeat for Sinn Féin, the po- 
litical wing of the Irish “Republican 
Army, which opposed entry. The vote 
ensures that Ireland. will become a 


member of the enlarged European Eco- 


not, as Lynch had warned, face ih 


ture “lost in the mists of X 
twilight” f a Celtic 


The voters put economic reality be- 


had ' cam- 
yes vote 


PRIME MINISTER JACK LYNCH 
Farewell to a Celtic twilight. 
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than 200 companies indica e rel 
would invest in Ireland if 0f tT 
dum was favorable. _ as al mas ? 
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expression of public ter, WO i 
Lynch. The Prime Minan now 
friend of the I.R.A- mp a 
added political stature 10 | 
on the organization, W cam 
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ile of Flight 517 


ight 517 from Brussels to 
gers F 30 minutes out of Vien- 
i eek when two Arabs waving 
hed the cockpit. “As you can 

in Reginald Levy calmly in- 

. “we have 


Jiwo women, W 
a from under their skirts—were 
pers of a Palestinian guerrilla or- 
ation called Black September.* 
ir audacious plan: to land the Boe- 
07 at Tel Aviv and embarrass Is- 
y threatening to blow. up the plane 
naLod Airport runway unless 317 im- 
ined fedayeen were released. 
oarectom levy's radioed alert that his plane 
saying Mateen commandeered rang top-lev- 
the Rukfeams in Israel. Defense Minister 
liste Dayan and Chief of Staff Gen- 
David Elazar hurried to the air- 
lo supervise the troops mustered 
fneel the jet. As soon as Levy touched 
gn the Tel Aviv dusk and rolled 
Ansolated runway, mechanics at Da- 
q’Sotders immobilized the plane by 
if “lng its tires and draining the hy- 
jely fur ruliesystem. 


/OUNg not 
anti- Markt 


that un 


lader of th i 
i e group, who called himself Cap- 
; ing Was later identified as Ali Taha, Já a 
te lp ise tour guide and seasoned sky- 
and he helped divert an El Al jet to Al- 


TENA years later participated in one of 
aU skyjac p oS spectacular feats: the simul- 
ing of three jets to the Jordanian 


ne ee tie Sui their demands for 
tower Bae page to Lod’s control 
aon vas ee iS were alarmed to 
again. Emotion ee pee 
other goodbye and p ry ee ners 
the explosives es Fase cate 
aie SIVes. Levy started a conver- 
sation to calm them down, and kept on 
chatting through the night. “I talked 
about everything under the sun.” he said 
later, “from navigation to sex.” 

Next morning, in response to Levy's 
plea, Dayan promised to prepare the 
plane for takeoff and produce the feda- 
yeen. A group of bogus prisoners were 
shown to the skyjackers from a distance 
and Dayan had an airplane taken out 
to a runway, supposedly to fly the re- 
leased fedayeen to Cairo. From the con- 
trol tower, one of the “prisoners”—ac- 
tually an Arabic-speaking Israeli soldier 
—lulled the skyjackers: “They tell me 
I'm being sent to Cairo. Is that true? 
Praised be Allah.” Meanwhile, out of 
sight, commandos were practicing as- 
sault tactics on.a 707. When they were 
able to force the doors, swing aboard 
and start shooting in 90 seconds, Ela- 
zar deemed them ready. His “ground 
crew’ approached the jet, allowed 
themselves to be frisked by Red Cross 
negotiators, who had been called in at 
Arab request. No pistols turned up in 
the search; they had been hidden in 


PILOT LEVY AFTER RELEASE 


NMS Tayusi 


boots or tool boxes. Suddenly the “me- 
chanics” burst into the plane with guns 
blazing. The two male skyjackers died 
from bullets in the head and one of the 
two women was wounded. In all, the ac- 
tion took precisely 90 seconds. 

Israelis hailed the jet’s recapture as 
a military victory—and as an example 
of how other nations ought to handle 
skyjacking. Dayan himself was host at 
a dinner for Levy, a British citizen with 
a Jewish father and a Christian mother 
who was celebrating his 50th birthday. 
Prime Minister Golda Meir later threw 
a second dinner for all the participants. 
She kissed’ Levy. and cried, “We love 
you.” Publicly. Mrs. Meir justified the 
recapture, citing “the terrible signifi- 
cance of submission” to terrorism. 

Elsewhere the response was less en- 
thusiastic. The International Air Line 
Pilots Association protested the danger 
to passengers in such go-for-broke 
shootouts. As it happened, three aboard 
Flight 517 had been wounded. One 22- 
year-old Israeli was in critical condi- 
tion; she had leaped up in panic when 
the firing started and was shot in the 
head by a commando who mistook her 
for one of the Arabs. The International 
Red Cross angrily cried that it had been 
duped by the Israelis. Arabs neverthe- 
less accused the agency of complicity. 
In Beirut, where Red Cross week was 
in progress, volunteers soliciting dona- 
tions were attacked on the street by 
Black September supporters. 


AUSTRIA 
Kidnaping at the Border 


Four years ago, toward the end of 
the liberal regime of Alexander Dubček 
in Prague, a Czechoslovak electrician 
named Jaromir Masaryk, then 24, em- 
igrated to South Africa. Last month Ma- 
saryk (no kin to Founding Father 
Tomas Masaryk) returned to Europe on 
a holiday, hoping to introduce his South 
African wife Patty, 22, to his parents, 
who still live in Brno. 

When the Masaryks applied for vi- 
sas at the Czechoslovak legation in Vi- 
enna, however, only Patty was granted 
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CZECHOSLOVAK GUARDS DRAG MASARYK ACROSS BORDER, AS HIS WIFE (RIGHT) FOLLOW 


permission to enter the country. The 
couple decided that Patty should go 
alone to Brno, where she would pick 
up her mother-in-law, then drive her to 
the Austrian-Czechoslovak border post 
near Drasenhofen, 40 miles north of Vi- 
enna. At least, the Masaryks reasoned, 
mother and son would be able to see 
each other from a distance and perhaps 
shout a few words of greeting. 
Two weeks ago, Masaryk was at the 
Austrian frontier post scanning the ho- 
-rizon for an approaching car. While he 
waited, he walked into the no man’s land 
and across a short bridge over a stream 
that separates the two nations and spoke 
briefly toa Communist sentry. But then, 
as he turned and ran back across the 
bridge in sudden fright, he was shot and 
wounded by Czechoslovak guards. Aus- 
trian customs officials—and, by chance, 
a passing photographer (see cut) 
watched in horror as the guards 
chased Masaryk into Austria, beat him 
and dragged him bleeding into Czecho- 
Slovak territory. Just at that moment, 
Patty Masaryk arrived by car at the bor- 
der post. Realizing what was happening, 
she grabbed her husband by the legs and 
tried to free him. Neither Jaromir nor 
Patty Masaryk has been seen ‘since, 
Huffy Reply. The Austrian Foreign 
Ministry protested the incident and de- 
manded that the Masaryks be returned. 
The Czechoslovaks admitted to a 
“slight” infringement of Austrian ter- 
ritory but justified Masaryk’s seizure on 
the grounds that he had tried to talk a 
guard into defecting and had been guilty 
of other “provocations” at the border 
post. When the Foreign Ministry in 
Vienna rejected the explanation as “un- 


+ satisfactory,” Czechoslovak Party Boss 


Gustav Husak huffily upbraided the 
Austrians for their “incredible hysteria 
over an incident without importance.” 
Th ustrians, who have rarely been 
d over a border incident, were 
ng recalling their ambassador 


Prague. They were also repeating . 


ter joke, imported from Czecho- 
ia, about a man who committed 
< Hjs last words were: “Don’t 
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BURUNDI 
Revolt of the Hutu 


For all its verdant, mountainous 
beauty, the tiny African nation of Bu- 
rundi (pop. 4,000,000) has a bloodied 
and tragic history. Untold thousands 
have been killed in both Burundi and 
its neighboring sister-state of Rwanda 
during periodic tribal wars involving the 
Hutu majority and the tall, legendary 
Tutsi overlords. Last week Burundi was 
recovering from a brief but violent civ- 
il war that left an estimated 10,000 dead 
—including the country’s last Tutsi 
King—and at least 500,000 homeless. 

The King was 25-year-old Ntare V, 
who had returned to Burundi in March 
after spending six years in exile. Ntare 
came home after receiving assurances 
from the man who deposed him, Pres- 
ident Michel Micombero, who is also a 
Tutsi, thathe would be free to live in Bu- 
rundi “as an ordinary citizen.” But as 
soon as Ntare reached the Burundi cap- 
ital of Bujumbura, he was whisked off 
by helicopter to the old royal capital of 
Kitega and placed under house arrest 
in his former palace. When thousands 
of Hutu tribesmen revolted a month lat- 
er, they stormed the palace and killed 
the trapped Tutsi King. 

At first Micombero insisted that the 
uprising was a plot by. Tutsi royalists 
who were trying to free the King. Soon 
though, it became clear that the rebels 
were Hutu revolutionaries whose real 


aim was to overthrow the Micombero. 


government. 
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12,300 American servicemen dif 
the closing months of the Paci! 
for the control of Okinawa, a 6h py 
long island in the East China Sea Fs we i 
this week, in the gardens of the In at par 
rial Palace, Vice President Spiro, Je 
is to read a presidential proclama 
signed by Richard Nixon, that wil 
the U.S. military occupation of 04i 
wa and 140 other islands of the Ridis 
kyu chain. For both nations this a imwa 
sion to Japanese control will rieg w 
what Agnew describes as “the lastri. 
jor issue of the war.” i 
On Okinawa (pop. 1,000,000), wife 
shipers at a memorial service in fn 
of the Tomb of the Unknown Soli 
in Naha, the island capital, will¢ 
thanks to the spirits of the dead fortia 
return of sovereignty to the motherlija 
But there will probably not be a t 
tition of the dancing in the streets og 
plays offireworks that acco mi i 
first reports in late 1969 that! Fe 
was getting ready to return ie 
control to Tokyo. Even thoug if 
Okinawans welcome the cai 
have had time enough for ure 
ond thoughts about their islan 5 in 
“After all,” Okinawan Banke 
Senaga told TIME Correspon «gS | 
Iwama, “the younger Benet id NY 
brought up under U.S. adm soni t 
and the older generation a Tokyo Vie 
discriminatory policies O° daa A 
made prewar Okinawa 4°" 4 
refecture of Japan. an 
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tions. While B-52 flights out of Okina- 
eae moved to airstrips on Guam 
las year the big KC-135 tankers that 
uel Viet Nam-bound bombers still 
Operate out of giant Kadena Airbase 
cys miles north of Naha. ~~ 
rom. now on, the Japane S 
Defense Force will assume ihe ae 
responsibility for defending the island. 
Some 2,900 S.D.F. troops will be on 
duty there by the end of the year, includ- 
ing an antisubmarine unit and an F-104 
fighter squadron stationed at an airbase 
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in Naha. The Tokyo government is 
moving cautiously. but already it too 
has become the target of Okinawa’s an- 
tiwar fervor. “The heat is off the U.S. 
military,” says Seishiro Hokama, editor 
of Naha’s Ryukyu Shimpo newspaper. 
“It has been transferred to the Japanese 
forces. The S.D.F. will not be popular 
here.” Adds Ryoshin Nakayoshi, head 
of the Government Workers Unicn: 
“We are going to fight against turning 
Okinawa into the advance base for Jap- 
anese militarism.” 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


No More Inonu 


AS war hero, Premier and President, 
Ismet Inönü has occupied center stage 
in Turkish politics for more than half a 
century. He helped modern Turkey’s 
founding father, Kemal Atatürk, win 
the country’s battle for independence 
in 1923, and succeeded him as Presi- 
dent in 1938. After 1950, when he was 
defeated for the presidency, Inönü con- 
tinued to rule the Republican People’s 
Party with an iron hand. Last week, at 
the age of 87, Turkey’s elder statesman 
was finally forced into retirement. 

The revolt against Inönü was led by 
his protégé and heir apparent, Bulent 
Ecevit. When Turkey's elected govern- 
ment was toppled’ last year by a mil- 
itary coup, Inönü and Ecevit disagreed 
over the future course of party policy. 
Ecevit resigned as the Republican Peo- 
ple’s secretary-general, and Inönü, per- 
haps unwisely, called the party to an 
extraordinary congress last week for a 
vote of confidence. “Either you choose 
me or him,” Inönü told members. By a 
vote of 709 to 503, they chose Ecevit. 

Even though he is deaf and almost 
blind, Inönü will be missed in the corri- 
dors of power. Because of his vast pres- 
tige as a national hero, Inönü was prob- 
ably the only Turkish politician with 
enough stature to apply a moderating 
pressure on the generals, who may now 
be tempted to take an even greater role 
in the country’s internal affairs in order 
to crack down on leftist dissent. 


A Massive Rejection 


“Our analysis will be entirely im- 
partial,” said Lord Pearce, the retired 
British jurist, when the 20-member 
Pearce Commission ended its eight- 
week fact-finding mission In Rhodesia 
in March. The commission's task was 
to determine whether or not Rhodesians 
favored an agreement worked out by 
Rhodesian Prime Minister Tan Smith 
and British Foreign Secretary Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home to end- the seven-year- 
over independence. The 
Iled for British recognition 
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Two weeks ago, the Pearce Com- 
mission turned its completed report 
over to Douglas-Home. Though it will 
not be officially. released until the end 
of the month, the word is already out 
that the commission found that “the 
people of Rhodesia as a whole” reject 
the settlement, and that black Africans- 
“massively reject” it. 

The report’s conclusions constitute 
a rebuke to Smith, whose popularity 
among Rhodesia’s whites has been de- 
clining recently. Last week in Salisbury 
he called a press conference to de- 
nounce the Pearce Commission as “a 
complete and utter farce.” The findings 
also present a dilemma for Britain. Con- 
ceivably, Prime Minister Edward Heath 
could ignore the report and go ahead 
with the proposed settlement—thereby 
risking a violent reaction from Rhode- 
sia’s black majority as well as a bitter 
parliamentary debate. The only alter- 
native would be to go back to the draw- 
ing board in search of a new settlement. 


Samba Over the Waters 


When the U.S. and Brazil began 
their latest round of talks on American 
fishing rights in Brazilian coastal wa- 
ters three months ago, Brazil’s Minis- 
ter Ronaldo Costa hummed a few bars 
of a popular samba for U.S. Ambas- 
sador Donald McKernan: 


Take your boat off my sea 
Go throw your net over there 
Fisherman with green eyes 
Go fish somewhere else 

This sea is mine! 


“Is that the tune we're going to 
hear?” asked McKernan. It was indeed. 
Last week, when the two nations an- 
nounced a territorial waters agreement, 
it was clear that Brazil had sambaed 
away with the talks, 

Under the terms of the pact, the U.S. 
maintains in principle that it does not 
recognize Brazil's claim to 200-mile off- 
shore sovereignty, but in fact it did just 
that. Up to 160 American-owned ves- 
sels at a time will be allowed to fish the 
rich shrimp waters along Brazil's coast. 
The US. accepted Brazil’s right to 
board, search and seize shrimp boats 
that have committed infractions. Fur- 
thermore the U.S, will pay the Brazil- 
ian government $200,000 to help de- 
fray the costs of surveillance. . 


AMERICAN NOTES 
Mother of the Year 


It has been decades since Mrs. Es- 
ther Hunt Moore of Hickory, N.C.. has 
been actively engaged in rearing her 
three children. Nonetheless, her devo- 
tion to the young has continued unabat- 
ed through most of her 75 years. An 
elementary school teacher for 40 years, 
she was the first black woman to reg- 
ister to yote in her county. After her 
children had graduated from college, 
she went on to earn her master’s de- 
gree from Columbia University at age 
64 and to teach mentally retarded chil- 
dren. Last week the American Mothers 
Committee named Mrs. Moore, a wid- 
ow, Mother of the Year. She is the sec- 
ond black to receive the award since it 
was initiated 37 years ago. Mrs. Moore’s 
reaction: “Hallelujah!” 

“The reason I feel humbly proud,” 
she said at a luncheon in her honor at 
Manhattan’s Waldorf-Astoria hotel last 
week, “is that my immediate family 
were descendants of slaves. They were 
actually the persons who instilled faith, 
faith in God. They believed faith could 
remove any obstacle to success.” 


Reverse Discrimination 


The outline of the case was the same 
as hundreds of others that are processed 
by the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission: worker says boss gives 
preferential treatment to fellow worker, 
charges job discrimination based on sex 


AP 


and race. The details, however, were u m 
usual, First, the complaining worker 
was a white male, the boss a white fe- 
male and the fellow worker a black fe- 
male. Second, the employer named in 
the complaint was the EEOC itself. 

Allen Sachsel, a commission attor- 
ney, claimed that his supervisor, Evan- 
geline Swift, treated a black female law- 
yer as second-in-command even though 
he had seniority in the same civil ser- 
vice grade. Swift swiftly fired him. 
When Sachse! took the case to court, 
the EEOC accused him of, among other 
things, causing a morale problem. Last 
week a spirit of equal opportunity pre- 
vailed and both sides dropped charges. 
Who won? Well, Sachsel is moving on 
to another job where, coincidentally of 
course, his boss is a white male. Though 
the court ruled that he is owed the 40 
hours’ leave he used to prepare his case, 
there was no clear victory for either 
side, As they say at EEOC, chalk up an- 
other blow for brotherhood. 


Security in Numbers 


Americans feeling dehumanized by 
having their names replaced by num- 
bers can take heart. They too can play 
the numbers game—and all in the name 
of law and order. Police in Scarsdale, 
N.Y. have just instituted an antibur- 
glary campaign called Project Theft 
Guard in which residents may borrow 
an electric engraving pen and etch their 
Social Security numbers on such steal- 
able items as TV sets, record players, 
typewriters, jewelry and bicycles, The 
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action (see TIME Essay, page 18). 

The President. began considering 
new military moves soon after Commu- 
nist troops swept across the DMZ with 
tanks and heavy artillery on Easter Sun- 
day, and too many South Vietnamese 
units crumpled with alarming speed.. 
His choices included the resumption of 
massive bombing of the North, includ- 
ing possible air strikes against Hanoi it- 
self, and the destruction of flood-pre- 
venting dikes. He could even send U.S. 
Marines into a hit-and-run attack above 
the DMZ to divert Hanoi’s troops. He 
considered urging the South Vietnam- 
ese to stage a similar raid or to coun- 
terattack across the zone. 

Always, the mining or blockade of 
North Vietnamese ports remained a 
possibility. But most of his advisers con- 
sidered it both too risky and too inef- 
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DOBRYNIN, PATOLICHEV & NIXON AT WHITE HOUSE AFTER MINING 
Global priorities distorted by the fear of humiliation. 
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SOVIET CARGO SHIP “NIKOLAI OGAREV” AT DOCKSIDE IN HAIPHONG 


fectual to be given top priority. Past CIA 
studies had concluded that cargo could 
be diverted to rail lines, roads or an air- 
lift, at a high cost in manpower, but 
still effectively enough to blunt a block- 
ade. Moreover, all-out bombing in the 
past had failed to knock out all rail and 
road shipments. Even the sea routes 
might be kept open by enemy use of 
small vessels to unload freighters in un- 


, mined waters. 


The most likely. Nixon action’ 
seemed to be to employ massive airpow- 
er in the North. But even the extension 
of this option to include targets as far 
north as Hanoi and Haiphong was re- 
sisted by two key advisers: Secretary of 
Defense Melvin Laird and Secretary of 
State William Rogers. An inviting al- 
ternative to all such military measures 
seemed to be available when Henry 
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KISSINGER BRIEFING 


Some played devil's advocate, but none could dissuade the President from his course. 


Kissinger, the President’s ubiquitous 
National Security Adviser, flew to Mos- 
cow in April for secret talks with So- 
viet Party Leader Leonid Brezhnev, os- 
tensibly to discuss plans for the summit. 
Kissinger returned, convinced that 
Brezhnev had conveyed more than just 
a sign that Hanoi was finally ready for 
fruitful negotiations in Paris. 

Nixon’s mood changed to cold an- 
ger when Kissinger arrived home from 
further secret talks in Paris with Hanoi 
Negotiator Le Duc Tho and reported 
absolutely no progress. Both Kissinger 
and Nixon felt that they had been de- 
ceived by Brezhnev. An aide said that 
Nixon “had had it with the North Viet- 
namese.” Nixon explained: “I am ready 
to settle with them; they should know 
that. But they're not going to push me 
into the sea.” ; 

Nixon also worried about his trip 
to Moscow. He feared that he could be 
caught trading toasts in the Kremlin as 
the Communists took Hué, an event that 
could demoralize the entire South Viet- 
namese military and civil structure. 
“How could he go to Moscow and sit 
there and die the death of a thousand 
cuts?” asked one of his aides. “What 
would be the situation with the battle re- 
ports coming in every day from Viet 
Nam and 60,000 Americans at the mer- 
cy of the enemy?” 

Lively Discussion. Nixon began to 
consider more seriously the possibility 
of mining harbors. While he recognized 
the grave risk of conflict with Soviet ves- 
sels, he thought this course would not 

push the Russians into a corner. “Pas- 
sive” minefields, after all, need not be 
entered unless Moscow deliberately 
chose to do so. More and more, Nixon 
withdrew to his Executive Office Build- 
ing hideaway to ponder the problem. ; 
Two aides became his chief coun- 
selors as he approached his decision: 
Kissinger and, more surprisingly, Trea- 
sury Secretary John Connally. Kissinger 
(outlined the military and diplomatic 
gumzisks involved in the mining. Connally 
© "Was consuliedion the probable impact 


T on domestic politics. He had no doubts 
» at all. “The American people will re- 


spond to strong dnd decisive leader- 
ship.” the Texas DENEETAI advised. The 
continuing decline ‘in the clout of Sec- 
retary of State Rogers became clear. He 
was off on a pre-summit tour of West- 
ern capitals while Nixon worked out his 
mining plans. 5 

The President hardened his choice 
in a final weekend at Camp David. “If 
we turn tail now, America’s commit- 
ments will be worthless,” he told an aide. 
“The prestige of the presidency would 
hit rock bottom.” On Saturday he or- 
dered Laird to prepare for mining. He 
began working on a television speech 
that would explain: the move. Writing 
it almost alone, he paused for telephone 
calls to his campaign manager, John 
Mitchell, and New York Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller, 

The decision was all but final when 

Kissinger flew to Camp David Sunday 
morning, got the drift from Nixon, and 
returned to hold a meeting of his Wash- 
ington Special Action Group to discuss 
contingency plans for the mining. The 
first public tip-off of an impending cri- 
sis came when Nixon summoned Rog- 
ers home to Washington. 
__ The final chance to change the Pres- 
ident’s mind came in a meeting Mon- 
day morning of the National Security 
Council. Among those present were 
Kissinger, Rogers, Laird, Connally, cla 
Director Richard Helms and Admiral 
Thomas H. Moorer, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The discussion was 
lively. “Some played the devil's advo- 
cate,” conceded one Participant. Nixon 
said he still intended to mine. “Nobody 
could dissuade him from it or Offer a 
better alternative,” said one observer, 

While no one would reveal how the 
NSC lined up on the issue, reservations 
apparentl i 

j s no doubt a 
Laird had fought hard RE i 
posal. He contended that the course 
would be particularly risky given the 
political atmosphere at home. Although 
Laird later çame manfully, even bellig- 
erently, to the defense of the Presidents 
decision in public, he is frustrated and 
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ously offered six months. This mil- 
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wure of South Viet Nam to be 
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Want it that way. Although he 
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Namization progr: Sep 
battlefield. enn PAS ledon the 
2 arst, the Communists 
remained as “insolent” as Ni 
had charged, The Nationak Liberation 
Fronts Paris € Nationak Liberation 
Nguyen Thi Bi negotiator, Madame 
SBU: n Binh, scoffed: “While we 
are in a military situation which is fa- 
ead ae `iruegle, he calls for an 
18th E, Ehi Sonu 
feat ati ty of his victory over the 
i at Dien Bien Phu, North Viet 
Nam Defense’ Minister Vo Nguyen 
Giap defiantly declared over Hanoi ra- 
dio: “We are now defeating and def- 
Initely will defeat the Nixon war—de- 
feat completely all the adventurous and 
cruel escalations of the United States 
imperialists.” But after the initial blus- 
ter, Hanoi’s Le Duc Tho called again 
for more talks in Paris. | 

Moscow’s only formal response to 
the mining of the ports was an official 
statement charging that the U.S. was 
pursuing “a dangerous and slippery 
road” that was “fraught with serious 
consequences for international peace 
and security.” The U.S.S.R. denounced 
the American actions as “illegal,” “inad- 
missible” and “piratical,” and demand- 
ed that U.S. disruption of air and land 
shipping in North Viet Nam “be can- 
celed without delay.” Peking charged 
that the U.S. had: taken “a 
new grave step in escalating 
its war of aggression against 
Viet Nam.” Its statement. | 
scoffed at the idea ‘that the 
mining was undertaken to 
safeguard American soldiers. 
“By continuing to escalate 
the war in a big way, con- 
tended Peking. “the USS. 
Government will only cause 
more American youths to 
lose their lives.” 

USS. allies were notably 
cool to Nixon’s action. Brit- 
ains Foreign Office called 
U.S. countermeasures “iney- 
itable,” but Foreign Secre- 
tary Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
noted that “we were not con- 
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sulted” and said that “this is a situation 
of danger.” In France, where some 
20,000 Parisians marched to protest 
Nixon’s action, Foreign Minister Mau- 
rice Schumann called it “a brutal wors- 
ening of the situation” The French 
newspaper Le Monde said that the Nix- 
on speech, like others made by the Pres- 
ident on the war, was “unreal—it is not 
an ocean which separates the California 
coast from Indochina but a bottomless 
political and cultural trench.” Japan's 
Prime Minister Eisaku Sato, offering a 
rare criticism of the U.S., called the 
blockade “not a wise move,” although 
he sympathized with Nixon’s aims. 

The reaction in the U.S. was still 
too mixed to gauge accurately. The 
Cabinet closed ranks firmly behind Nix- 
on; as he stopped in the Cabinet Room 
after his telecast, he was greeted by a 
standing ovation. “Mr. President, you 
were determined and resolute, and you 
made your point well,” said HEW Sec- 
retary Elliot Richardson. Interior Sec- 
retary Rogers. Morton assured Nixon 
that he could expect the support of most 
of the American public. 

White House aides reported a heavy 
mail and telegram response running 5 
to l in the President’s favor. A Louis 
Harris survey showed that 59% of 
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Americans backed Nixon’s mining de- 
cision. although Harris saw this as more 
of a rallying reaction in a crisis than a 
necessarily lasting view. The California 
Poll reported a sharp rise in popular 
support after the speech; the previous 
week only 41% had approved of the 
way Nixon was handling the war, but 
after his pronouncement the figure rose 
to 53%. Yet New York’s Republican 
Senator Jacob Javits said his mail 
showed an overwhelming protest—by 
35 to 1—and even his conservative col- 
league, James Buckley, counted a 2-to- 
1 margin against the President. 
Protesters returned to the streets in 
the largest numbers since the Cambodi- 


and the Kent State killings 


two years ago. There was an air ee 
“Here we go again” futility about the 
demonstrations that made them aaa 

before. Or perhaps 


less intense than 
newsmen, too, had become bored by the 


tactic, Yet across the nation Dor an 
2,000 protesters were arrested aus 
many beaten in clashes with police. 
Four University of New Mexico stu- 
dents were wounded by; police gunfire. 
National Guardsmen restored order at 
the University of Minnesota after two 
days of traffic stopping and window 
smashing by some 2,000 students, many 
of whom had been clubbed by cops. 

Yet the campus mood was best ex- 


an incursion 


How the Underwater Mines Work 


OST people envision underwa- 

ter mines as the sort of stud- 
ded black balls that Cary Grant 
dodged in Destination Tokyo. But 
the delayed-action mines used to seal 
off North Vietnamese ports last week 
are considerably more complex. 
Sown by low-flying Navy planes, 
some of them were dropped to 
the surface by parachute: others, 
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equipped with tail fins, plunged 
Straight to the water, Then they were 
programmed to settle at various 
depths in patterns designed to frus- 
trate enemy minesweepers. Some 
were probably sent to the bottom 
while others were moored by cables. 
The mines used last week were not 
“the most sophisticated the U.S. pos- 
“sesses—the risk was too great that 
one of them, packed with advanced 


*Composite photo shows deployment of mine 
parachute and splashdown. 


technology, might be recovered and 
eventually wind up in a Russian ord- 
nance laboratory. 

A minefield is generally seeded 
with a variety of devices. Some ex- 
plode on contact. Some detonate 
magnetically when they pick-up the 
magnetic field of a passing ship. Oth- 
ers explode at an acoustical cue, such 
as a ship’s propellers alongside or 
overhead, Still others go off when a 


ship’s hull increases the water pres- 
sure. A mine’s relatively simple com- 
puter can be programmed to react 
to combinations of signals. Thus 
some mines are’ equipped with 
“counters.” They will allow, say, nine 
ships to pass by and then blow up 
the tenth. Such mines -greatly in- 
crease the dangers of minesweeping, 
since the sweeper may be the fatal 
tenth vessel. 

Some mines can:sit on the bot- 
tom for a time, awaiting a coded sig- 
nal to activate. On signal, they can 


propel themselves through the wa- 


ter to a different position, or can 
search for a target. 


> ¢ the effective- 
ness of the mining operation point 
out that Incoming cargo ships might ` 


B 
Those who doubt 


stop outside the minefield and then 
unload their supplies onto shallow- 
draft wooden boats that might pass 
Over the field without being detect- 
ed. As a countermeasure, the Nay 

might set its mines to go off at Ee 
tremely faint signals. With such hair 
triggers, however, the mines could be 


-detonated by a Strong currentor even 


by cube Passing fish. 
Eventually, at some “pr 
l ntually, edeter- 
mined time” which the arty of 
course will not discuss, the mines will 
deactivate themse| matically. 
Meantime, the So y employ 
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the bombing escalation. For this 

end, the National Peace Action 

tion and other antiwar groups 
called a mass demonstration in 
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t think gbaident’s drastic decision on his own 
hout appafection prospects will depend, of 
a Warmafase, on how it works out. All that 
years,” Najscertain is that the war is once again 
r staff nea} pramount political issue—and_ is 
ng theirgluin dividing the: American people. 
he has dfitmore important than Richard Nix- 
> miningafas personal fate was the jolting: fact 
r this wedfuisuch a potentially fateful and con- 
ction Celfmersial step could be taken by one 
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on in Watfsilagainst arbitrary action across the 
ive an infalerange of Government. 
nduring H Whether or not Nixon “lucks out,” 
fitisks far exceeded the probable re- 
reaction His It is one thing to come vigorously 
ssional atfile support of the South Vietnamese 
y morepepihe battlefield, but quite another to 
nder heapeate that support into great-power 
suppor! alfontation. In fact, Nixon had really 
o stand itd 0 prove the logic of such a dras- 
crisis Ep as interdiction and: semi-block- 
s efecti} The great bulk of the American 


republi Bin Viet Nam are not in imminent 
jois Ren Oe Most are in well-fortified defen- 
do j positions near Danang and Saigon 
nE if ad Well-laid plans to group for col- 
i stil ne defense and to be airlifted out if 
Ay i arises. Only a total and swift 
Fe seas ps Collapse could threaten those 
i ih TA ifsuch a rout were about to 

ese! fy Slow choking off of war ma- 


‘si fee could hardly have any 
Í gating On what might happen 
in T chose to challenge the in- 
vil North Viet Nam, one high 
Nya. Said at week’s end: “We 
Anie en armed confrontation. But 
W what we would do.” Add- 

c men D Pical Administration 
Staphor:* “There ain't no 
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WEEK’S ACTION 


South Viet Nam: Pulling Itself Together 


iN the President began speaking to 
the nation on prime-time evening 
TV, it was 10 am. on Vietnamese 
clocks. At that hour, Navy jets from car- 
riers in the Gulf of Tonkin dipped low 
over the narrow, shallow approaches to 
Haiphong and six smaller ports up and 
down North Viet Nam’s 420 miles of 
coastline. In a matter of minutes. the pi- 
lots splashed hundreds of deadly de- 
layed-action mines into the Communist 
shipping channels, and the peril and vi- 
olence of the war in Indochina esca- 
lated once again. 

After the mines came the bombs 
and the shells. Offshore. the cruisers 
Newport News, Oklahoma City and 
Providence turned their guns ona petro- 
leum tank near Haiphong. In the sky, 
flights of 150 to 175 warplanes, includ- 
ing big B-52 bombers, began a system- 
atic pounding of bridges, barracks, 
trucks, barges, rail junctions and other 
military targets in North Viet Nam's 
Red River Valley heartland. Some of 
the raids struck within 60 miles of the 
Chinese border. Daily, sometimes. al- 
most hourly, loudspeakers on Hanoi’s 
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streets screeched instructions: “Take to 
your shelters. The enemy is near.” 

In size and scope, the new air.war 
on the North“ exceeded the heaviest 
bombing of Operation Rolling Thunder, 
the program of gradually escalating air 
attacks that the Johnson Administration 
pursued so doggedly for three long 
years. By March 1968, when Thunder 
was finally cut back, the U.S. was los- 
ing 20 planes a month, and North Viet- 
namese civilian casualties, by Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara’s esti- 
mate, were running as high as 1,000 a 
week. In the days following Nixon’s TV 
address, the U.S. lost three planes and 
four crewmen. Ten MIGs were brought 
down by USS. jets. One U.S. Navy Phan- 
tom destroyed three of the MIGs in a 
fierce dogfight over Haiphong before it, 
too, was knocked out of the sky. The 
Phantom’s flyers, Lieut. Randy Cun- 
ningham and Lieut. (j.g.) William Dris- - 
coll, who were subsequently rescued, 
thereby became the first American air 
aces of the Viet Nam War, since they 
had two previous “kills” to their credit. 

Perhaps as Nixon had intended, the 
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* strikes had more imna.. 
in Hanoi. The tous S IN Saj 
the harbors helped lif Cig; 
had settled over Presid the 
Thieu and his South ve 
eral staff in the wake of letn 
collapses at Quang T° ; 
the Central Highlana. gover 
had frozen Saigon y K 
numbness—the gx a Daise! 
shock that can qui V 
sudden and mortal colla 
In order to boost 
the capital, ARVN 
captured enemy equ; Spl 
two huge North Viet inc} 
the square outside city hall 
The malaise had : 
ed even Thieu. Excep 
into the field, he had Moodily 
himself to his Saigon 
since the Communist offensive 
seven weeks ago. Last week, galons. ni 
prodding from the U.S., Thieu b T ols 
take a more visibly Vigorous rol Cgi C 
still a sense of national ureeney ia ij 1e 
py bi z Y, he yespelnam 
on TV to ask “the entire Nation tod, jies: 4 
that can be done, to sacrifice all ta LUS. 1 
be sacrificed.” Nixon's decision jg fainting 
the mines, he told his Cabinet, ough son's n 
“dissipate any rumors that the yahold u 
might abandon us.” From the N 
Assembly, he requested a gran qeeaction 
sweeping emergency powers fo; count 
months. He also declared astateofn:} Medi 
tial law, thereby giving his governng 
the right to take over food suppli 
bid strikes and demonstrations, c 
unlimited . police searches and dof“! 
down everything from universiti 
race tracks if the need arose. Thieuay2d the 
tinued his shake-up of ARVN generi thrust 
the inexcusably weak commandsoft peer 
two northern military regions. _ iv. 
No Static. Last week Thieu Ic 
north to the imperial city of Hué whi 4 nga 
; é ene ctettt2d, Gia 
is poised for what is widely expect} shell 
be the decisive battle of the offen mbod 
There he conferred with Lieut, Get aa 
Ngo Quang Truong, the newly iy Rflalmost 
ed boss of ARVN’s war in Mili i 
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the 8,000-man ARVN 
A abandoned in terror, 
A shockingly large ar- 
d weapons: more than 
armored cars and nearly 
‘eces. But the appearance 
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cabi P hologically im- 
) was psycho gically 1m 
is i ge Vietnamese. As one U.S. 
X i in Saigo said: “They need to go 
parapli pin somebody: 

debitin whip S ull itself together? Sai- 
anslag G0 go-man regular army is suf- 
Se of more than battered morale. 


re a than 150,000 Commu- 

s committed to the invasion; 
they have not only tied up 
s reserve strength but have 
ut an ever-growing list 
mese units—one full in- 
a third of another di- 
regiments, six 
ensive hesfcored regiments, three artillery bat- 
Week, tals ps nine ranger battalions, two air- 
Her be i ve brigades and three battalions of 
18 role, To ines, Salgon’s best troops. The South 
ency, heyafetamese have admitted to heavy ca- 
tion to gas: 4,6 10 dead and 14,093 wound- 
all thag} US. military men hope that, with 
Cision (o psinting American air support and 
net, ough (ons morale-boosting moves, ARVN 
iat the yiahold up at least through May, when 
the Naigspsoon rains are expected to dampen 


a grant qeaction in the southern two-thirds of 


vers for gpecountry. 

stateofn:} Medieval War. Despite the prom- 
governnajto! Truong’s moves around Hué, the 
Supplies feat initiative still belonged to the 
ons, conoy North Vietnamese Defense Min- 
; and caf General Vo Nguyen Giap. Last 
versiia #24 after a lull of ten days, Giap re- 
> Thieuvaf d the offensive. The new Commu- 
Y genenikalirust was pure Giap—methodical- 
nands of iy frepared, lavish with firepower, and 
ns. Fn unexpected point. The U.S. and 
Thieu fih Vietnamese commands had been 
' Hué, wijting attacks on Kontum or Hué. In- 
expected fad Giap once more drove on An Loc, 
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ty during a 15-hour barrage 
One round every eight sec- 
iby AS Air Force responded in 
h ata on 21 strikes by B-52s, 
Hs on pee nearly 2,000 tons of 
a lta E City’s perimeter. Despite 
o sees cag assaults, An Loc’s tena- 
et ‘tol of 0-man garrison was still in 
Ve ed] Wher COSt Of the city at week’s end. 
e North Vietnamese first 
ir offensive, they issued the 
tional “uprising” of South 
a ebainst the Thieu regime. 
fee has not materialized, and 
‘altled bs Me 600,000 refugees from 
tS hay, eas suggests that the NVA 
© not been received as lib- 
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In past offensiv. i F 
regiments in and oE a eis 
of the fighting. This 
year there has been no rotation to rest 
areas, and units are receiyj nS 
ment troops right ee N 
‘ PS right On the battlefield. At 
times, Giap’ 
3 000- PS commanders have let 
a 500 men bers fight down to 400 
i ore pulling them back to 
ret eB moteover, has been unchar- 
a S oa y reckless in his use of tanks. 
>. olficer in Saigon who saw tank 
duty in World War II says: “I never saw 
tis Germans or ourselves expend armor 
a ae to the North Viet- 
nas E ast yek they moved 25 tanks 
T cmr aa 
stroyed o 
That's kind of foolhardy” oet 
of Gaping Holes. What are the North 
ietnamese after? Ultimately, they 
would like to wreck ARVN and bring 
down Thieu. Short of that, their max- 
imum goal could be to seize Hué and 
the entire top third of the country and 
use them as a bargaining chip in any 
peace negotiations. If the battle for Hué 
occurs, it is universally agreed, it could 
prove to be crucial—to the shape of a 
settlement, if there is one, and to the fu- 
ture of Thieu and the Nixon policy in 
any case. Strategically, the fall of Hué 
would put Communist artillery within 
range of nearby Danang and its sprawl- 
ing U.S. airbase. Psychologically, Hué’s 
loss could lead to demoralization and 
collapse of South Viet Nam. “The im- 
pact would be like that of Dien Bien 
Phu,” a high South Vietnamese official 
told TIME Correspondent Herman 
Nickel last week. “It would make clear 
that not even the best ARVN troops can 
defend the major cities and population 
centers. That’s why the whole war may 
be decided in the next two or three 
weeks.” Thieu is known to fear that if 
the Communists were to take Hué, they 
would immediately offer an in-place 
cease-fire—and the U.S. would accept, 
despite Thieu’s opposition. As the Thieu 
scenario continues, political chaos 
would follow and the regime would fall. 
The U.S. generals rate Hue’s chang, 
es as only fair, even though it is de- 
fended by the esteemed Truong and 
30,000 to 35,000 troops, including the 
highly rated Ist Division, three marine 
brigades, and airborne and ranger units. 
Opposing them are three Communist di- 
visions and several depen ees regi 
ments. When TIME Correspondent 
Stanley. Cloud visited Hué last week, 
Communist guns were nek far ee 
bled Cloud: “You can hear artillery 
in the distance,-and from time to 
time the thunder of B-52 strikes rolls 
through the city to remind people how 
close the attackers are. The population 
= 200,000 in normal times—has shrunk 
to about 100,000, including the troops 
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tering sun and waits for war to come 
to it again. 

“The town was very quiet, as it had 
been under the French when it was soft 
and sweet as a tropical fruit. On the 
main streets the traffic was mostly mil- 
itary. On the side streets there was no 
traffic at all. Houses were closed and 
shuttered. Schools were deserted, shops 
closed, restaurants barricaded. Only a 
few sampans plied the Perfume River. 
Some of the buildings of Hué Univer- _ 
sity were used to house refugees. Once 
a day a dump truck arrived loaded with 
loaves of fly-specked ‘welfare’ bread. 
Each family of five was given one loaf 
a day, and nothing more. “All the peo- 
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TRUONG & PRESIDENT THIEU 
Lifting the gloom. 


ple with enough money have gone, one 
middle-aged refugee told me. ‘Only we ~ 


are left.’ 
“Inside the Citadel, American Ma- 


ing Virgins. General Truong has h 
headquarters in the former residence | 
the Emperor. Outside, South Vietn: 
ese soldiers laugh and eat watermelo 
under shady trees in the hot aftern 
They seem relaxed and happy. Bu 
one senior American officer told 
‘Normal indications of high morale 
disappear very rapidly in an attack.” 
“One day about 1,000 of Truo 
local volunteers, wearing ever 
from black pajamas to sports 
marched through the city to the 
the Citadel. A ba s pla; 


i} in politics and in the acade 


Il Where's Congress? 
l g 


Wi: RSS SIONAL leaders knew something was afoot last 


Monday, but they did not know what. With all the rumors 

| buzzing of impending presidential action in Viet Nam, Senate 
Democrats asked at noon for a meeting with the President, but 
their request went unanswered. Not until late in the afternoon 

jj were congressional leaders given notice of an 8 p.m. briefing at 
4 the White House. When they arrived, the President gave them 
f a crisp 15 minutes, then left abruptly to get ready for his an- 
Í nouncement to the nation of a near-blockade of North Viet 


|i} Nam. Cabinet members and Pentagon brass stayed behind to an- 


} swer questions fired at them by the irritated, frustrated Con- 
If gressmen. “There's no change in the pattern,” grumbled Leslie 
f Arends, House Republican whip since 1943. “I’ve yet to sit in 


f On one of these conferences and hear the President say:. ‘What 


Í do you think we ought to do?’” A presidential aide remarked: 
We “Well, what the hell, I think they're used to it by now.” 

In many ways they are. They have suffered presidential con- 

trol of foreign policy so long that they just about take it for grant- 

f ed. Now the President had mounted still another dangerous 

» escalation of the Viet Nam War without so much as asking 

|f their opinion. It was the culminating humiliation of years of pres- 

| idential neglect and indifference. The danger was that Congress 

had acquiesced in its inferior status. “There are members of Con- 

gress who are called ‘the President’s men, ” says Senate Ma- 

i) jority Leader Mike Mansfield. “In their view, everything a Pres- 

ident recommends is right. Everything a President does is Tight. 


‘hy Any time the Congress, a coequal branch of Government, seeks 


i] to exercise the equality granted to us under the Constitution, 


ii, we are accused of engaging in adversary proceedings.” 
s 


This imbalance of powers is not the result of a deliberate 
plot conducted by power-happy Presidents. It more or less just 
happened. helped along by circumstance. Named the Command- 
er in Chief of the armed forces by the Constitution, partly to en- 
sure civilian control of the military, the President has always 
had the power to act quickly when he needed to. Congress, a de- 
liberative body, moves more slowly and cautiously. From Jef- 
ferson’s Louisiana Purchase to Johnson's dispatch of troops to 
Viet Nam, with rare exceptions the President has taken the 
lead in foreign and military policy while Congress has tagged 
along, often grumbling. When an earlier activist President, James 
K. Polk, sent troops into Mexico and then demanded that Con- 
gress approve his action, Senator John C. Calhoun declared 
that the deed “stripped Congress of the power of making war 
and what was more and worse, it gave that power to every of. 
ficer, nay, to every subaltern commanding a corporal’s guard.” 
As before and since, the President got away with it. 

Now that the U.S. is embroiled in Viet Nam, Americans 
may wonder how the President could have acquired so much 
power. Yet it was only a few short years ago that most liberals 
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} tion a genuine possibility in the nuclear age, only the 


| ic and intelligence Establishment. With annihilation of the na- 


President 


to make quick life-or-death decisions. 


could have the power 


There seemed to be no other way. 
= — fi 


t power in such quantity is an ever-present temptation.. 


The line between constitutional and unconstitutional acts be- 
same blurred. Congressional power to declare war atrophied: 
„President did it on his own—in Korea, in Viet 

a lesser, degree in a host of other places, like Leb- 

pb and the Dominican.Republic, where the President com- 


ed American forces momentarily. The process has a cu- 


mulative effect. Once the President Tt 
commitment of troops, he may feel compelled He 
to protect his original investment. Viet N $ 
come of a process that nobody really 
body quite knows how to stop. 

The question Is how to correct the imbala & i 
Congress its proper role in the conduct of foreign 1 sto 
gressmen, quite naturally, are not of one Mind on thes g 
out a working hostile majority, they cannot Put u © War, Wp 
sition to the President’s policies, and Nixon Con p Solid 9, 
dividing. Beyond that, once a war is undertaken 4 TS Parij 
lives are at stake, the President’s men and others. Meri 
luctant to jeopardize the war effort. It would bee 100, are 
politically hazardous. Hence the unwillingness of ly 
cut off appropriations for the war. Ongre 

a 

One promising approach is a law that Would inhibi | 
ident’s warmaking powers by reinforcing the badly the Ph 
stitutional right of Congress to declare and support oded 
eral such bills have been introduced that would hol ; 
Viet Nam but to any future Viet Nams. Most discussed sn j 
posal of New York’s Republican Senator Jacob Javits 1 
unilateral military action by the President to Specific in 
where the U.S. or its armed forces have been attacked Ther pric 
ident could also take military action to protect American jl 
and property abroad or to carry out the terms of a teal, eM 
other agreement ratified by Congress. But ‘unless approwih 
Congress, hostilities would have to end in 30 days. Obvious 
such a bill would not completely restrain the President, 
his ample resources. But it would bring Congress into th 
cision-making process as never before. ing a 

So far, Nixon has resisted all attempts to rebuild conga}! ! 
sional power over foreign policy. Last November, Cong} Shean 
passed a military authorization bill. with a watered-down wf?" 
sion of the Mansfield amendment, which simply called forse" 
ting a date for the withdrawal of American forces from Wi tf the 
Nam as soon as the prisoners of war are released. The Pis{* em 
ident signed the bill into law while describing the amendm mand 
as being “without binding force or effect.” t Em 

Yet Congress, properly informed, could be as much OF alti 
help as a hindrance to the President, particularly in this bra 
travail over Viet Nam. By being brought into policy maki tio 
Congress could share the responsibility as well as the blame fi iin 
what happens there. Rather than rebuffing them, the Pres knl di 
might welcome congressional efforts to formulate a peace ol it 
to North Viet Nam. The Church-Case amendment omits acti 
fire as a condition for the withdrawal of American force h 
does embody Nixon’s offer of a total withdrawal in ae phre 
after the P.O.W.s are freed. Though Nixon dislikes ae FS but 
sional interference with his prerogatives, some such ¢ | 
sional resolution would increase his bargaining $ 
North Viet Nam. It would demonstrate that Congress. 
of so much antiwar sentiment, is behind him. 

C] im? 

No less than previous Presidents, Nixon has underest, 
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K jstrah 
ath policies that it has initiated. The Adm id 
has had to keep escalating in Viet Nam to protect SO utani thy 
sition. If the President had been required to reporti ak 
Congress, he might have found alternative strate! e hse. 
degree, the President has become the captive OA tong i 
tablishment that has grown up around him. A of the 
ident,” says Senator William Fulbright, chairma not OM, 
eign Relations Committee, “has been regarded as fiy a 
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Strengthens and upholds our constitutional syst ower i 
but as One 


3 Who accumulates and retains as MUS ot 10 
hep the presidential office itself.” It is time Tg ihe 
©‘ Tesident, but to make the U.S. stronger by Srami 

t power of the presidency with Congress: 
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a treayde McGovern Issue 


PAren Tre primaries have begun to blur 


dena what, like cities watched from a 
into the gfaong cross-country train. But if the 
feing and expensive system has any 
ild conga): lis that it at least determines 
r, Conges ‘heandidates travel well. Last week, 
d-down wle sheer surprise of George McGov- 
lled forf erly primary successes was wear- 
s from fi, the central questions of his can- 
|. The Pref) emerged more clearly: Can he 
amendmé amand a winning national constit- 
ty once his stands on the issues be- 
uch of? Widely Known and debated? Can 
this timed “lition of the discontented widen 
ticymabie) ‘race sufficiently to win him a 
e blame ff Mation? An election? 


je Preside: zi a questions arose crucially in 
peace off Bic of Nebraska’s primary last 
nits aceata" cGovern had depended upon 


once, bill Victory in Nebraska, which ad- 
our moni. Own South Dakota. Hubert 
es cong}, hey had all but conceded the 


k Kee lated, campaign. Hum- 
UMeGoy. fostered an impression 
nseriously Was too radical to be 
mel Noone y for the nomination. 
a : Masma ased Humphrey of orga- 
ital theme: campaign, but he did set 
“OLS for; he McGovern record 
ich ree A candidate: can't be 
Nation. MAS A more specific for- 
ih aborti Govern is pro-marijuana, 
fers, The 1 pro-amnesty for draft 
efh said oe IS the McGovern rec- 
Sh Cathan vavertisement in the 
Fe UON Olic archdiocesan newspa- 
aha. The d h 
le Concer ad was placed by the 
“AL the Ned for Preservation of 
s PA to game time, McGovern’s 
yet The bilig “Ut the defense budget by 


t 
Aion a). 
tuva ja atmed residents around 
Aegi Orce Base, headquarters 
Ven Air Command. 
N understood the signifi- 


ee as 


cance of the att 
specifically expl 
so, he did not 


ack. He repeatedly and 
Altea himself. In doing 
previous stands, A p ta 
shifted his emphasis Fi a 
> SIS to placate more 
conservative Democrats.. Previously 
McGovern had said that “abortion is A 
ay matter which should be decid- 
E fye dediion is made, I do 
the way of its im ion Sane aye 
a Nebraska rele Aa E a 
that there should be ae beysaid 
u 3 L e some restrictions: 
You can’t let just anybody walk in and 
request an abortion.” 

McGovern has never favored the le- 
galization of marijuana. On the Nebras- 
ka TV show he opposed jail sentences 
for possessors. But he insisted that no 
penalty was too harsh in dealing with 
“murderous, unprincipled” drug push- 
ers. On amnesty, he explained that he 
was merely following the precedents set 
by Lincoln, Coolidge and Truman, all of 
whom declared postwar amnesties. 
“Nobody ever called Calvin Coolidge a 
dangerous radical,” said McGovern. 
The Senator favors amnesty for consci- 
entious objectors but not for deserters. 

McGovern campaigned with for- 
mer Nebraska Governor Frank Morri- 
son, 66, who was imposingly dressed in 
white Stetson and-cowboy boots. Asked 
Morrison: “Can you imagine anything 
more ridiculous than that old Frank 
Morrison is out advocating a dangerous 
left-winger?” 

The war crisis played a problematic 
role. President Nixon’s TV speech came 
on election eve, and no one could firmly 
fix its effect—if any. Though McGovern 
is well known as an antiwar candidate, 
the President's speech came so soon be- 
fore the balloting that it may have made 
little difference. 

In the end, McGovern emerged with 
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a pregnant woman and her own ° 


41% and Humphrey with 35%. Mc- 
Govern scored in the university com- 
munity of Lincoln. lost among the 
state’s Irish Catholics in Omaha, and 
held the farmers ‘remarkably well. 
Humphrey had missed his upset. Mc- 
Govern’s aides comforted themselves, 
perhaps overoptimistically, with the 
thought that they had set the “radical 
issue” to rest in the same way that John 
Kennedy overcame the Catholicism is- 
sue in West Virginia’s primary in 1960. 

Pollyannaism. Ironically. it was in 
West Virginia that Humphrey found in- 
finitely greater satisfaction last week. 
He emerged with 67% of the vote in the 
preference poll there. against George 
Wallace, who won 33%. It may have 
been an important psychological victo- 
ry for Humphrey, whose loss of the 
1960 West Virginia primary to Kenne- 
dy has been credited with sending J.F.K. 
to the White House. In fact, as Hum- 
phrey watched the West Virginia re- 
turns on TV, he offered a characteristic 
Pollyannaism about that race twelve 
years ago: “I personally suffered a polit- 
ical defeat, but the nation gained a great 
President.” à 

This time Humphrey gained more 
than just votes. He will take a healthy 
share of West Virginia’s 35 delegates 
into the convention. In a state with 
one of the nation’s highest per capita 
union memberships and minimal anx- 
iety about busing (the black population 
is only 4%), Humphrey's ties to orga- 
nized labor and the state’s Democratic 
machinery were sufficient to reward 
him with a handsome victory. 

Wallace gave only perfunctory at- 
tention to West Virginia, preferring to 
till more fertile ground in Maryland and 
Michigan. Both states have primaries 
this week, and in each his constituency 
is strong. Humphrey and McGovern, 
the principal contenders. were looking 
farther down the calendar, to Oregon 
on May 23 and, more important, to Cal- 
ifornia on June 6. California, with its 
271 delegate votes, winner take all. had 
become the Democrats’ new political 
grail. Victory there might be enough to 
propel either McGovern or Humphrey 
to the nomination. 

As of last week, the delegate score- 
card stood: 338 for McGovern, 2414 
for Humphrey, 213 for Wallace. 


The Democratic 
Rockefeller 


Tall, tanned and toothy he moves 
through the poor farm and hill towns 
of West Virginia like some cultured 
country slicker. Striding into one tiny 
town hall he purposely bypasses the 
speaker's podium, hikes one shiny size- 
12 shoe onto a folding chair, unbuttons 
his navy blue cashmere blazer, loosens 
his wide striped tie and says with aslight 
twang: “They say, “Now you know Jay. 
He's a carpetbagger. He came down 

is state.” “ He flashes the | 


neon smile. “Now I criticized my par- 
ents because they didn’t allow me to be 
born here.” As the titters subside, he 
turns superserious. “But you know, 
don't you, just like I know, that it’s not 
important where a man is born but what 
he loves.” When everything goes right, 
he leaves the impression that, well—old 
Jay is regular folks. 

Gutsy but Risky. Old Jay is any- 
thing but, of course. He is John Da- 
vison Rockefeller IV, 34, an émigré to 
Appalachia by way of Exeter, Harvard, 
Yale, the Peace Corps and the U.S. State 
Department. He is young, handsome, 
rich and married to the pretty blonde 
daughter of Illinois’ Republican Senator 
Charles Percy. So what is a guy like 
that doing in a place like West Virgin- 
ia? He is running for Governor and, for 
all the opportunistic, Johnny-come-late- 
ly overtones, his commitment to the 
state runs deep. He went there eight 
years ago as a poverty-program work- 
er. After toiling for two years in Em- 
mons, a creek-bed hollow five miles 
from the nearest road, he decided that 
“politics was the only way to accom- 
plish anything in West Virginia,” where 
30% of the people are considered poor. 
In 1966, he won a race for the state leg- 
islature by a record margin and two 
years later was elected secretary of 
state. Last week in the West Virginia 
primary, liberal Democrat Rockefeller 
won the party’s gubernatorial nomina- 
tion with a thumping.72% of the vote. 

Though there are twice as many reg- 
istered Democrats as Republicans in the 
state, Jay Rockefeller is far from being 
ashoo-in. In fact, his gutsy but political- 
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don Baines Johnson $ 
protégé of Tre ane 
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by revelations of high-| 
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ip mining in 
ly risky eal tye TEE has 
the state “completely an ozy 
turned his race against the ol Se a 
Republican incumbent, Arch A. Moore 
Jr 49 into one of the nation’s tightest 
A citi ate-level battles. To 
and most exciting state-level De" 4 
many voters, Rockefellers stan on 
ip mining, a $200 million industry 
Dim , of the state's- 44,000 
employing many ] ; 
miners, is somewhat like proposing a 
ban on oil in Texas or oranges In Flor- 
ida. Nevertheless, preaching that strip 
mining is a “cancer of the earth” that 
mutilates the hills “like a knife slash 
through a painting,” Rockefeller sup- 
ports the expansion of deep mining, a 
far less unsightly operation. “When Isee 
one stripper working,” he says, I see 
three deep miners out of work. So do 
the mineowners—and that is one reason 
why they are solidly aligned behind 
Moore, a native West Virginian and a 
supporter of strip mining. 

With mining money expected to 
flow to Moore like water in back-hollow 
creeks, Rockefeller’s rich-boy image is 
not likely to hurt him. He spent $319,- 
000 on his campaign, downplaying TV 
pitches for fear of coming on as the big- 
moneyed media candidate. In last 
week’s primary there were signs that the 
ecological message was getting through: 
11 of the 23 candidates who won seats 
in the House of Delegates had the en- 
dorsement of the increasingly popular 
“Citizens to Abolish Strip Mining Inc.” 
Sweeping out Moore, a savvy cam- 
paigner whose vote-pulling power start- 
ed with the student body presidency at 
West Virginia University and ran 
through six terms as a U.S. Congress- 
man, is something else. But Rockefeller 
has his own tradition to uphold. Hark- 
ing back to his great-grandfather, the 
first John D., Jay Rockefeller says mat- 
ter-of-factly: “Rockefellers always get 
their way. I don’t know if I like that, 
but that’s the way it is, isn’t it?” No- 
vember will tell. 


Spring Cleaning in Texas 
There are two things a man should 
never be forced to see: how the meat 
packers make sausage and how Texas 
politicians make their daily bread. 


That hill-country heehaw is no long- 
era laughing matter. After a series of 
messy political scandals, restive Texans 
turned ọut last week for the state prima- 
ty Jn record numbers and shook the 
conservative Democratic establishment 
from top to bottom. When the sprin 
cleaning was over, the discard pile ie 
cluded Governor Preston Smith, Lie 
tenant Governor Ben Barnes, 78 ciate 
legislators and scores of other v t ; 
local officeholders, ewe 
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and dealing in the state Capital. Wyrally, W 
most sensational was the implicat Pe his 
Governor Smith and former Hia 
House Speaker Gus Mutscher 
others, in a stock-fraud case 
Feb. 15, 1971). Barnes was not ited 
involved, but after subsequent ina 
gations exposed flagrant cases of m 
otism (one legislator had five relai 
on various payrolls) and misuse ofsi 
funds (another bought a pickup ini 
partly with -$1,200 in state-purché 
postage stamps), the disenchanted 
ers were in no mood for quibbl 
“They threw the rascals out,” mo 
Barnes, “and me with them.” 
That paved the way for Frai 
(“Sissy”) Farenthold,-46, a feisty & 
pus Christi lawyer and state legit 
to make her bid for the Democrate 
bernatorial nomination. Entering 
race just three months before or 
mary, she finished a surprising St 
and will face Rancher-Banker if 
Briscoe, 48, in a June 3 runoff HE 
Briscoe, a conservative Demon a 
has not been politically active > ul 
unsuccessful try for Governor ! wi 
Sissy has been on the rampart: 1 
her two terms in the legislature ng 
known as “the den mon 
Thirty,” a coalition of re , ais! “lp 
legislators who fought i spe ia, MS 
heavyhanded leadership andi 
Mutscher. At first glance 97 pedii 
seems hardly promising: int 
conservative country, @ A 
Baptist heartland—an fan an 
busing, liberalized aborti co 
juana laws, a state tax 
profits, elimination O 
ers and greater rep 
blacks and Chicanos: 
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t with bands, floats and real 
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Ughout last week's bal- 
State chairmen sought ad- 


vice by telephone from the same ex- 
perts on how to vote, when to switch. 
After the appropriate hoopla, nominat- 
ing speeches and floor demonstrations, 
the roll call got under way (“The great 
State of West Virginia, home of Jerry 
West, Don Knotts and Soupy Sales, 
casts its 35 votes ...”). On the first roll 
call, McGovern started strongly with 
1,2054 of the 1,509 votes needed for 
the nomination, climbed to 1,3554 on 
the second, and then fell into a seem- 
ing deadlock with Humphrey, who 
eventually gave way to Muskie. Final- 
ly, after twelve hours and seven roll 
calls, the mock delegates settled on the 
nominee: Ted Kennedy. 


NEW YORK 
The Abortion Issue 


Abortion is fast becoming one of 
the most volatile issues in U.S. politics. 
While it singed George McGovern in 
the Nebraska primary last week, it ex- 


ploded in New York, involving the Pres- . 


ident of the U.S.. Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, anxious state legislators up 
for re-election and'a prince of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 

The spark was a move in the Al- 
bany legislature to repeal the state’s 
two-year-old liberalized abortion law. 
One of the broadest in the U.S., it per- 
mits legal abortions by doctors on 
women in the first 24 weeks of preg- 
nancy; there have been 350,000 legal 
abortions in New York City alone un- 
der the law. For more than a year, op- 
ponents—including Catholic-dominat- 
ed Right to Life groups, some 
Protestants and Orthodox Jews—have 
been buttonholing legislators, conduct- 
ing letter-writing campaigns and other- 
wise mustering support for the repeal 
bill. With the backing of Terence Car- 
dinal Cooke, Archbishop of New York, 
abortion’ was condemned from pulpits 
throughout the archdiocese. As debate 
on the repeal bill neared, busloads of 
anti-abortionists arrived in Albany to 
demonstrate outside the Capitol. Some 
carried signs; others made speeches 
equating abortion with infanticide and 
upholding the right of the fetus to life. 
Some of the tactics went even further. 
State Senator Sidney von Luther, a 
black from Manhattan who supports 
the liberalized law, complained of mid- 
dle-of-the-night telephone calls that 
“frightened my wife because the call- 
ers questioned her morality.” 

Enter the President. The White 
House is keenly aware that mail has re- 
cently been running 5 to | against the 
pro-abortion recommendations of the 
President's panel on population control 
chaired by Nelson Rockefeller’s elder 
brother John. Public-opinion polls have 
shown that abortion is still unacceptable 
to large numbers of Americans. Nixon 
Speechwriter Patrick Buchanan, seeing 
the New York debate as an opportunity 
for the President to put his anti-abor- 


tion views on record once more to po- 
litical advantage. suggested that he do 
so in a letter to Cardinal Cooke. Nixon 
agreed, intervening boldly in: the kind 
of state-legislative uproar he usually 
avoids. The letter, endorsing the repeal 
movement and calling it a “noble en- 
deavor,” was released by the Cardinal’s 
office—with tacit, if not explicit. White 
House approval. 

The President's letter surprised Car- 
dinal Cooke and embarrassed Rocke- 
feller, who had backed a substitute bill 
permitting abortions up to 16 weeks af- 
ter conception. The fury, of pro-abor- 
tion forces ripped through Republican 
suburban strongholds and cut across 
party lines. In an effort to repair the 
damage, Presidential Assistant John 
Ehrlichman lamely explained that the 
unsolicited letter was meant to be pri- 
vate and had been released only because 
of “sloppy staff work.’ Few were 
convinced. à 

But some were obviously influ- 
enced. First, the assembly, with several 
representatives switching sides, passed 
the repeal bill 79 to 68. Then, follow- 
ing a debate during which an abortion 
Opponent passed out pictures of abort- 
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ASSEMBLYMAN SHOWING FETUS 
A stinging veto. ; 


ed fetuses and a proponent waved wire 
coat hangers; which can be used for 
deadly do-it-yourself abortions, the Sen- 
ate followed suit. But the repeal effort 
proved unsuccessful—at least for this. 
year. Rockefeller, who supported the 
liberal abortion law two years ago, ve- 
toed the repeal bill, and matched the 
deed with a stinging message. “I do not 
believe it is right for one group to im- 
pose its vision of morality on an entire 
society.” he wrote. Repeal, he said, 
“would not end abortions, it would only 
end abortions under safe and supervised 
medical conditions. Every woman has 
the right to make her own choice.“ 


ž 
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“My letters are often sold not as lit- 
erature but as the material relics of a 
modern saint,” wrote George Bernard 
Shaw to a friend. “Often, some impecu- 
nious journalist asks me to refuse [his 
requests for material] on an insulting 
postcard. so that he can dispose of it toa 


collector for the price of a meal.” That 


particular letter brought the price of a 
pretty good meal—$250—at an auction 
of G.B.S. letters and memorabilia at 
Manhattan’s Parke-Bernet Galleries. A 
total of $41,900 was paid for the 165 
lots—including $4,250 for a packet of 
19 love letters from young Shaw to his 
“undeservedly beloved,” a nurse named 
Alice Lockett. “I am,” he wrote, “opin- 
ionated, vain, weak, ignorant, lazy and 
so forth.” He gave her a sample in his 
final letter: “Lovemaking grows tedious 
to me—the emotion has evaporated 
from it. This is your fault.” 
B 
“None is Fun” is the slogan of NON 
—the new National Organization for 
Non-Parents. Co-hosts at the launching 
in Washington were Baseball Iconoclast 
Jim Bouton (who has had two children 
and a vasectomy) and Theater Icono- 
clast John Simon (divorced non-father). 
Non-Mother’s Day and Non-Father’s 
Day will be celebrated on the appro- 
priate days, as will anything that pro- 
motes a “child-free life-style.” To that 
end, Bouton announced the first NON 
awards: to David and Julie Eisenhower 
and Congresswoman Shirley and Con- 
rad Chisholm as Child-Free Couples of 
1972, and to Ralph Nader and Gloria 
Steinem as Single Man and Single Wom- 
an of the Year. “Wonder what kind of 
a kid they'd produce,” mused Bouton. 
x $ 


“Irreconcilable differences” is the 
term in California divorce law that cov- 
ers a multitude of marital problems, and 


pretty, Dutch-born Micke nunek A 
has used it to sue for dissolution a 
| 3-year marriage to California s ae 
ocratic Senator John V. Tunney, ?/: 
addition to alimony, child support ane 
half the community property, she is ask- 
ing for custody of their three children. 
Tunney, claiming surprise, hurried back 
from California to see Mieke in Wash- 
ington. Washington, equally surprised, 
prepared to get along without one of 
its most glamorous couples. 
a 
The great Willie Mays—a running, 
throwing, hitting folk hero in his own 
time—was back in New York City, and 
everyone was glad. The San Francisco 
Giants were glad because their failing 
gates would no longer have to bear the 
burden of Willie’s $165,000 salary (not 
to mention what they got in exchange: 
about $100,000 and a pitcher from the 
New York Mets). The Mets were glad 
because Mays, even at 41, is still a pow- 
erful player as well as an enormous 
drawing card in the city where he began 
his career 21 years, 646 home runs and 
2,857 big-league games ago. Willie, who 
has been trying to get a long-term con- 
tract to guarantee his future, was de- 
lighted. “It’s a wonderful feeling,” he 
said. “When you come back to New 
York, it’s like coming back to paradise.” 
a 
In Women's Wear Daily a few days 
ago, Teddy Kennedy’s wife Joan bristled 
“at the suggestion that a political mar- 
riage is difficult to manage.” Said she: 
“It’s not a big deal at all. Politics is not 
a problem. It’s his job. And a political 
wife can share it more, than a woman 
married toa businessman who works a 
9-0-5 job.” But in a Good Housekeep- 
ing series on the wives of potential pres- 
idential candidates, Joan speaks freely 
of her continuing involvement in psyc- 
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JOAN KENNEDY PLAYING PIANO 
Stresses and strains. 
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One thing is perfectly clear: somal 
body sent Vice President Spiro Agnew} 
bedspread. Agnew thought it came foal 
the Democratic Governor of Mam === 
Kenneth M. Curtis, and he refusedii 
accept it because, he said, Curtis hades 
couraged an antiwar group that hi 
pelted him with food last April. Nois 
said Governor Curtis: “J have neverséi 
Mr. Agnew any gifts of any kind, nord 
I intend doing so.” Insisted an Agni 
spokesman: “We definitely received! 
bedspread from the Governor, and lt 
being returned today.” Riposted Curls 
“It’s amazing that in the middle of amt 
tional crisis, the Vice President a 
have time to even think about ee 
a bedspread to someone who 1 
itin the first place.” Eventually a mm 
Lewiston policeman, A.J. gen aid 
pulos, 89, said thathe, for one, vas it 
Mr. Agnew a bedspread and Yno 
prised not to have received an Ze eat 
edgment. Mr. Agnew cal he : 
under Mr, Petropulos’ coverle ; 
loyal Republican. 
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“Mother's life seems JUSt & Sege fen 
tic to me as it must to EKER AA 
said Elizabeth Taylor s son y any fh 
ding, 19.-“I really don't we diamo ; 
of it. I just don’t dig all t my mol jys 
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Neigh the looks of pure 
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remarkable sporty family sedan... DATSUN1600 by Nissan 


It can save you time. 


Whatever your reason for 
travelling and however you want 
to fly,in a group or on your own,,. 
TWA’s Getaway Kit will give you 
all the information you need. So 
you can plan your trip now. Not 
when you arrive. 


It can also save you anxiety. 


TWA has an exclusive scheme 
called ‘Hotelpass USA’. We 
guarantee you a twin-bedded 
room with bath in any of 17 ods 
cities throughout the States. = 4" 

You don’t have to book in 
advance, and you get big 
discounts: on average, the 
normal price per room is US $1050 
per person (double occupancy). By 
TWA US $750 per person including 
taxes and a bonus feature every 


Í third day. 

l Then, it can save you getting 
| 

| 


lost. 


The kit includes an offer on 
TWA’s Getaway Guide Books (the 
best selling guide books in the 
world). They’1] tell you about the 
real cities,not just the tourist 
spots. And each one has discount 
coupons that can save you up to 


| 
| 
US $100. 
| 
| 


You see we don’t mind saving 
you money, either. 

TWA has made some very hard 
bargains with sightseeing 


TWA'S FREE GETAWAY Kin) 
FOR THE USA, EUROPE ANa| 
THE ORIENT. 


ITCAN SAVE YOU 
A LOT MORE THAN MONEY; 


companies, restaurants and hotels 
throughout the world. We pass Te 
savings onto people who fly TWA. 


TWA has put all these things, 
and more,into one fat envelope. 


If you'll complete the coupon 
below, we'll write your name on 
one and mail it to you immediately 


_— 
SF oS ES SS sj OO a 


MAIL To: TWA Getaway, 403 Kayamally Building, 
Hong Kong, B.C.C. 

Please send me your FREE VACATION KIT. 

(X) [English, []Chinese. Japanese. [C] Thai. 

FULLNAME _ Ke * = ee 

ADDRESS 


CITY 


Mima > E a AER 4 
AGE (X) [ under 16. (1621 [0 22-29 6 | kig 
0) 3045 C over 45 Nie J 
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Insmirched Wilde. One day last 
s forexample, Carmines zipped up- 
hich, 5 J 
ato Manhattan's Town Hall for a 
alof songs from some of the 58 
has written since 1961. Look- 
sike a saintly, unsmirched Oscar 
ie he sang in a: brassy baritone, 


MARTHA HOLMES 


h resounding delight. 
t He wae Is extravagantly 
Ate, pea es songs about war, 
hy. Re ce, Gertrude Stein, por- 
as flag Christ and W.C. Fields, 
erdi tg Samut that runs from 
hms an Aoa ene gro, His favor- 
ka uty bal ension of the turn-of- 
t Ythin 3 


pF Uccini pastiches. 

Sane MOnica-playing sea 
Han Mines was bo 35 ae 
ae Until age 17, he 
k stock, a concert pianist. 
ecided Of his keyboard tal- 
On the ministry in- 


stead. “But in:college at Swarthmore,” 
he says, “I became an atheist. Later on 
I realized that you don’t have to be a fa- 
natic to believe in God, so I grew out 
of that.” After graduating from Union 
Theological Seminary, he went to Jud- 
son Memorial and was assigned to form 
a church theatrical group. Carmines ac- 
cepted on two conditions: no censorship 
and no religious dramas. “God doesn't 
disappear when you don’t talk about 
him,” he explained. 

When .Carmines began writing his 
own shows, a few (Peace, In Circles, 
Promenade) were picked up for com- 
mercial. runs in off-Broadway theaters, 
and Carmines won four Obie awards 
—off-Broadway’s equivalent to the 
Oscar. Now he is turning increasingly 
to performing. Last January he had a 
successful stint as pianist-singer in Man- 
hattan’s Downstairs at the Upstairs. 
Carmines insists, though, that he is not 
tempted to leave the church for full- 
time show biz. “The two great doctrines 
of Christianity are salvation and cre- 
ation,” he says. “There has been too 
much concern with the first. I want to 
do something about the second.” 


Royal Eggs 


For the past 23 years, visits to Man- 
hattan by London’s Royal Ballet have 
become a springtime ritual. In most 
cases, the company’s programming has 
become ritualistic too: 19th century 
warhorses like Swan Lake and Giselle, 
plus a generous dash of contemporary 
works like The Dream and The Two Pi- 
geons by the. Royal’s longtime director 
Sir Frederick Ashton. 

The company’s current six-week 
stand at Lincoln Center, however, has 
a special point of interest. It is its first 
under the directorship of Kenneth Mac- 
Millan, 42, an Ashton disciple who is 
best known for his full-length Romeo 


and Juliet, and who succeeded his men- 
tor in the fall of 1970. For the occa- 
sion, the company is sporting two new 
MacMillan pieces. Alas, together they 
lay two of the biggest eggs of the New 
York ballet season. 

> Triad seems to be about a triangu- 
lar love relationship in which a girl (An- 
toinette Sibley) breaks up an affair be- 
tween two male homosexuals (Anthony 
Dowell and Wayne Eagling). The pro- 
gram reveals, however, that the boys are 
brothers. Fraternal love is admittedly 
difficult to convey these days. but in this 
short work MacMillan has compound- 
ed the problem by his cramped and 
largely uninteresting choreography. 

> Anastasia is an admirably ambi- 
tious but ultimately unconvincing full- 
length ballet about Tsar Nicholas IIs 
youngest daughter Lynn Seymour who, 
by some accounts, escaped execution at 
the hands of the Bolsheviks and as Anna 
Anderson spent years unsuccessfully 
trying to prove that she was.indeed the 
Grand Duchess Anastasia. The first two 
acts, using music by Tchaikovsky, pro- 
vide a touching but repetitive romantic- 
ballet picture of Anastasia’s life prior 
to the October revolution. The final act 
is a jarring change to a heavily psycho- 
logical modern-dance style (set to a 
dreary electronic introduction and Mar- 
tinu’s sweet and sour Fantaisies. Sym- 
phoniques). A-distraught Anna, appar- 
ently living in a mental ward, relives 
the past as she imagines or remembers 
it. As to whether Anna was an impos- 
tor, no one knows for sure, including, 
unfortunately, MacMillan. 

The disappointment of these new 
ballets is somewhat redeemed by such 
familiar delights as Dame Margot Fon- 
teyn and Rudolf Nureyev in Romeo and 
Juliet. But generally the work of the 
company betrays a certain unease. It 
may be that MacMillan and his danc- 
ers have not yet struck the right work- 
ing relationship. If so, MacMillan did 
not improve matters by staying in Lon- 
don, leaving esprit; not to mention foot- 
work, to others. a William Bender 


SIBLEY. & DOWELL PERFORM PAS DE DEUXIN KENNETH MacMILLAN‘S “ANASTASIA” 
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> CONCENTRIC LAYERS NEAR SOUTH POLE 
Perhaps even life. 


New Image for Mars 
about life on Mars 
in 1965 when 


f the red plan- 


Man’s old dream 
seemed to fade for good 


i i o 
he first closeup pictures 
a were radioed back to earth by the 


USS. spacecraft Mariner 4. a piao 
led a barren plane af 
graphs revea Lately, this 
looked as dead as the moon. eed 
view of Mars has been radically revised. 
, to the first photographic 1m- 
Contrary to NESE id an inter- 
pression, U.S. scientists told Madrid 
national space conference 1n h 
last week, Mars is still undergoing s ae 
climatic changes. Violent geologica ad 
tivity has left scars all across its crus 
and, most significant, there may be 
enough water on its surface to support 
the evolution of primitive life. $ 

Russian Failure. These dramatic 
findings have come from the extraor- 
dinarily productive Mariner 9 space- 
craft. Still alive and transmitting, the 
1,200-Ib. robot has sent back more than 
6,800 pictures since it began circling the 
planet last November. By- patiently 
matching and assembling these photo- 
graphs, scientists at Caltech’s Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory have put together 
a jigsaw-puzzle-like map of a strip of 
Mars extending 30° above and below 
the equator as well as an overall view 
of its south polar cap. Indeed, detailed 
photographs, showing features as small 
as 100 yards across, were among the 
highlights of the 15th annual session of 
the international Committee on Space 
Research, attended by more than 1,000 
scientists from 35 countries. 

Russian delegates had less to crow 
about. A Soviet TV-equipped instru- 
ment package did reach Mars last De- 
cember in company with Mariner 9. 
The Russian ship landed safely and even 
began sending signals. But the intense 
dust storm that was buffeting the plan- 
et at the time completely obscured the 
view. (“If you know, for example, what 
London fog is like, then you have an 
idea what was there,” explained Mikhail 
Marov, head of the Soviet Mars pro- 
gram.) After sending signals for only: 
20 seconds, the Russian vehicle appar- 
ently tumbled over in the high winds 
(perhaps as strong as 300 m.p.h.), leay- 
ing its antenna pointing in the wrong di- 
rection for any further transmissions, 

High above, beyond that turbulent 
atmosphere, Mariner 9 had better luck. 
Once the storm subsided, it focused on 
aremarkable range of Martian features: 

> An area of at least four towering 
volcanoes, some of which may still be 
showing signs of activity. They are dom- 

inated by gigantic Nix Olympica, with 
an upper rim estimated to be more than 
three times as: tall as Mt. Everest, the 
earth's highest peak. ; 
> Highly jumbled chaotic terrain 
including many canyons, some of which 
seem to have been carved Out by flow- 
Ing water in the recent geological past. 


The major feature of 
giant gorge that is remi € re 
Great Rift Valley in Ea. 
2,500 miles long, 75 a 
nearly four miles deep 

> A heavily cratere 
sumably pounded by m 
scientists are comparin 
highlands. Earlier photo 
pock-marked area led i 
to conclude—prematurely NVeşı 
was a planetary version of a aNg 
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ing winter's freeze. Closeup poi 
show that in fact Mars p 
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the cap—for example, its sharp ef 
—some scientists deduce that it m4- 
composed of frozen water, “4 
Wobbling Axis. If water is ints 
locked inside the Martian polar cap 
its presence could have profound K= 
logical implications. Since the ayi 
the planet slowly wobbles, or precesel 
as Mars travels around the sun, the 
lar regions are alternately exposedi 
creased doses of sunlight. As a rev 
every 25,000 years, ice in the pol 
gions may well melt, releasing mois 
into the Martian atmosphere and¢ 
ing rains that could turn the ph 
arid surface into a morass of fasti 
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B f“collective self-defense.” 
pe aly pointless ritual under- 
a Te m E Can international 
real value in limiting 
? Do the complex doc- 
f law simply disguise the fact 
ight makes right? Could the doc- 


the rules of sea warfare. Even so, if they 
are unanchored, they must self-deacti- 
vate within one hour after control over 
them has been lost; similarly all an- 
chored mines must be equipped to deac- 
tivate if they slip their moorings. The 
obviously sensible purpose is to prevent 
armed mines from drifting into inter- 
national shipping lanes. The Hague 
Conyention also prohibits the mining of 
“the coasts and ports of the enemy with 
the sole object of intercepting commer- 


cial navigation.” But since mining to, 


block warships is held to justify the 
blocking of commercial shipping, Pres- 
ident Nixon specifically claimed he 
wanted to prevent “North Vietnamese 
naval operations.” 

The situation presents other legal 
complexities. A U.S. State Department 
official conceded! last week that the 
Government could cite no precedent 
from other wars for its action, but he 


Viet Nam,” or is Viet Nam one nation 
torn by civil war. The sad answer is that 
for such disputes there are few univer- 
sally recognized legal standards and no 
international tribunals with the power 
of enforcement. Thus the ultimate set- 
tlement of conflicts is simply military 
force (as in Viet Nam) or the threat of 
force (as at Suez in 1956). 

Specialists in international law are 
agreed upon the need for updating, 
though they differ on exactly how much 
adjustment to reality is advisable. As 
Harvard Law Professor Roger Fisher 
points out, a law that in effect says 
“whatever is reasonable is legal” is like 
a law saying that “whatever is the best 
policy is honest.” Establishing rules and 
then sticking to them will provide or- 
der, while endless bending to reality will 
encourage the opposite. ; 

Hard as the task of finding such 
principles will be—and unlikely though 
such determinations may be for the 
foreseeable future—international law is 
not quite yet a mere intellectual indul- 
gence. Ina recent Harvard Law Review, 
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pointed out that the North Vietnamese 
have also sown mines. The most ques- 
tionable aspect of the U.S. legal position 
is the lack of a declaration of war. Writ- 
ing in 1967 in a military legal journal, 
Navy Captain Geoffrey E. Carlisle stat- 
ed that “without a state of war, a block- 
ade lof Haiphong] would be of doubtful 
legality. A similar analysis could be 
made with respect to mining harbors.” 

No Tribunal. Does a declaration of 
war really matter? Are the so-called 
laws of war merely pieces of paper? Ob- 
viously passage of a law cannot elim- 
inate war—any more than domestic 
laws can eliminate violence—but by 
seeking to codify how and when a war 
may be fought, legal authorities hope 
that it-will occur less often and less sav- 
agely. Yet realities keep shifting. 

The Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928 
banned aggressive war as an instrument 
of national policy. Still, international 
law, like criminal law, permits any na- 
tion to defend itself against aggression. 
But what is aggression? Is North Viet 


Nam attacking across an international | 


frontier, as Nixon charged in referring 


to “the international outlaws of North i 


STEAMER TRYING TO RUN UNION NAVAL BLOCKADE OFF NORTH CAROLINA DURING AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 
oreclear, or are they? What is aggression? What is proper self-defense? 


Professor Abram Chayes presents a so- 
phisticated analysis of the anticipated 
arms-limitation agreement (SALT). Far 
from being subject to. impetuous vio- 
lation, the treaty will acquire a self-en- 
forcing quality, says Chayes. Because 
of governmental bureaucracies and 
conflicting needs within them, the sta- 
tus quo has the advantage of inertia. 
Moreover, those who rise in the bureau- 
cracy will tend to be those who made 
successful arguments in the negotiation 
of the treaty; they will have a vested in- 
terest in making it work. 

The perception of bureaucratic self- 
interest, if expanded, leads to the path 
that is ultimately vital to all interna- 
tional law. Governments are currently 
unwilling to sacrifice the possibility of 
a short-term gain to the greater prin- 
ciple of world order through law. So 
they do what they feel they can get away 
with, and reject charges of illegality, 
When—and if—they come to see that 
the long-term goal is worth a few im- 
mediate losses in court, then interna- 
tional law will finally have a base on 


which to build the strength it now so _ 


conspicuously lacks. 
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More for Orr 


The way the Boston Bruins figured 
it, they had no business being in New 
York. They should have won the Stan- 
ley Cup days before—on home ice be- 
fore home-town fans—but the feisty 
New York Rangers had engineered a 
Surprising upset. Embarrassed to have 
to hit the road again before they could 
wind up the play-offs, the Bruins wast- 
ed no time mauling the Rangers for 
their second National Hockey League 
championship in three years. 

The brawling Bruins combined skill 

with scare tactics. Their dexterous cen- 
ters controlled face-offs: their defenders 
flung themselves purposefully in front 
of net-bound pucks; their penalty kill- 
ers not only frustrated good Ranger 
scoring chances but managed to score 
three times themselves. So much for 
their skating and stick-handling talents, 
Beyond that, the Bruins used shoulders, 
hips, elbows, knees and fists to intim- 
idate the less aggressive Rangers. New 
York had finished second in the 
N.H.L.’s dominant eastern division, ten 
points behind Boston. The way the 
Rangers trounced Montreal and Chica- 
go to gain the final round gave their 
fans hope that New York might win its 
first Stanley Cup in 32 years. But against 
the Bruins, who had breezed through 
the regular season with only 13 losses 
in 78 games, the Rangers skated into a 
face-off with redlity. 

For most of every game, most of 
that reality was Bobby Orr. Soon after 
he broke irto the National Hockey 
d League in 1966 at the age of 18, Orr 


I began to build a’reputation as the best 


defenseman ever to play the game—and 
probably the best all-round player as 
well. He may well be the most accom- 


vo 


plished professional athlete currently 
active in any sport. Unassuming off the 
ice, Orr takes command when he is on 
it. And he often seems to be all over it. 
Sighs Ranger Coach Emile Francis: 
“Hell, I see him make a fantastic play 
on our goal, and’ when we skate back 
up the ice, he’s there to meet us.” 

Orr played much of the Stanley Cup 
series with an injured left knee, but nei- 
ther he nor the Rangers seemed to no- 
tice. On defense, the puck seemed mag- 
netically drawn to his stick. Once, when 
the Rangers had a man advantage in 
the fourth game, Orr controlled the 
puck for 20 seconds, literally Skating 
circles around the frustrated New York 
attackers. The New York fans, who 
lived up to their reputation by direct- 
ing a steady stream of obscenities and 
litter at the Bruins, could think 6f no SO- 
lution for Orr’s heroics other than to 
urge the Rangers to “Hit 
him, stupid!”, 

On offense, Orr scored 
more points (four goals, ON 
four assists) than anyone s 
else in the series. One of his 
goals—in the final game, 
which Boston won 3-0 
—was scored with one of 
his classically daring ef- 
forts. With Ranger Bruce 
MacGregor Swooping in to 
steal the bouncing puck for 
a breakaway at the Ranger 
blue line, Orr could have 
played it safe by Swatting 
the puck out of danger. In. 
stead, he coolly trapped it 
inches from MacGregor's 
stick, pirouetted on his left 
skate and snapped a 30-ft. 
wrist shot into the net, 

To no one’s Surprise, — 
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The Los Angeles Lakers had j 
won their first National Basketball Al 
sociation championship, and the prowl feisand p 
patient giant stood sweating in thectahtamma 
otic locker room—a Gulliver indulgi] Game 
a swarm of Lilliputian newsmen, “Fef more tl 
a long time,” he said, “fans of mine ha:Gail Go 
to put up with people saying W 
couldn’t win the big ones. Now math! 
they ll have a chance to walk in pexefdd sho 
like I do.” _ fhe was 

For Wilt Chamberlain, vindicatioyfiihe seri 
was sweet. The most dominating perftippy”) 
sonality and physical presence in pitfjvody 
fessional basketball for the past I ae throu 
years, he had been stamped as ont ®fistated 
sports alltime great losers. As his # ne 
tractors took delight in pointing a k eK 
critical play-off games Chan pema 
seemed unable to produce the E ae 
roics he performed so aoe ame : 
during the regular season. rds andlit layer 
held numerous individual reco hpi Ser 
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Hee he decisively out- 
p's newest giant super- 
Abdul-Jabbar, eleven 
career or Then, after shuffling 
the first game of the 
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o lead the Lakers to a 4 
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nds. In the final game 
ks Chamberlain’s per- 
ong the most mem- 
history. A doubtful 
Njured tolor because Of a wrist fractured in 
a e he Pio game, he appeared on 
Fc wearing football linemen s pads 
itoth hands. Despite that handicap, 
` sgever looked better. With uncan- 
or i : ; A 
iming he blocked shots (ten) and 
ers had puted rebounds (29); he muscled in 
sketball Alne hoop to sink points (24), and his 
d the progifsisand passes set up Score after score 
g in the chyheammates. 
er indulgi| Game but outgunned, the Knicks 
ismen. “Fetdmore than Wilt to put up with. Lit- 
of mine h}:Gail Goodrich (6 ft. 1 in.) was a con- 
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How Co-op Copes 


Boston's Northeastern University 
has 38,000 full- and part-time students, 
which makes it just about the largest pri- 
vate university in the U.S., but it has 


long been overshadowed by the fame ` 


of such neighbors as Harvard and 
M.I.T. Lately. however, many educa- 
tors have come to look on Northeast- 
ern’s work-study program as an answer 
to their own institutions’ financial trou- 
bles. The reason: by adopting the North- 
eastern system, a college can increase 


its enrollment by 40%. without having. 


to hire new faculty or constructing new 
buildings. 

The system works this way: after a 
conventional freshman year. a student 
alternates a semester of classroom 
learning with a semester of work relat- 
ed to his studies. A chemistry major may 
work as a laboratory technician, for ex- 
ample, a business major as a salesman, 
or a mathematics major as a computer 
programmer. Called “cooperative edu- 
cation” (or “co-op”) because it enlists 
the participation of 1,600 Boston-area 
employers, the Northeastern system re- 
quires five years for a degree. But en- 
thusiasts say that it makes college more 
“relevant” by offering students a prac- 
tical goal for their studies, gives them a 
head start on their careers and enables 
youngsters from poor families to earn 
a college education. Northeastern esti- 
mates that about two-thirds of its 9,283 
undergraduate co-op’ students work 
their way through college (tuition: $775, 
per quarter) thanks to co-op jobs pay- 
ing from $70 to $150 a week. 

Soil on Hands. Northeastern was 
among the pioneers of the co-op plan 
back in 1909, but im the next three dec- 
ades only 25 other schools followed its 
lead. Since 1962, however, colleges like 
Wilberforce University in Ohio, Beloit 
College in Wisconsin and Pasadena City 
College in California have flocked to 
the plan, both for its inherent educa- 
tional advantages and for its solutions 
to problems of space*and cost. Today, 
more than 300 institutions have begun 
cooperative education. An estimated 
300 more are considering the step 
—spurred,on by a White House recom- 
mendation that $10.8 million in start- 


‘up grants be voted by Congress. Last 


month some 250 businessmen and ed- 
ucators met near Boston for a crash 
course on the benefits of the co-op sys- 
tem. Willard Wirtz, former Secretary of 
Labor and now president of the Man- 
power Institute, summed up the theory 
this way: “The learning and work func- 
tions—with love—seem to me to involve 
life’s identifiable values. None is mean- 
ingful without the others.” Says North- 
eastern's Dean of Co-op Education Roy 
L. Wooldridge: “For years Northeast- 
ern labored in the vineyard, looked 


down on by other schools because we 


sae 


got soil on our hands. Suddenly. a lot 
of people want some soil in their ivory 
towers.” 

Co-op education is not equally suit- 
ed to everyone. Some of Northeastern’s 
2,240 liberal arts students have.a hard 
time finding jobs that relate directly to 
studies in philosophy or literature. Gary 
Esposito, a political science major, spent 
his most recent co-op term as a bank 
clerk (“It was that or nothing,” he says). 
Some. professors complain that their 
students place too much emphasis on 
vocational training. As one critic put it, 
“the sociology majors all want to be- 
come social workers.” 

Co-op’s supporters see no harm 
in being practical, however. Asa S. 
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the Bank of America prodded one ex- 
student about Jaggardly payments, all 
it got in reply was a photo of him hud- 
dled naked in some northern cave. 

> Given a little time to think about 
it, any reasonably perceptive social phi- 
losopher might have predicted that the 
average Princeton man, ten years out of 
college, would earn more than $20,000, 
prefer Marlboros (if he smokes), Ger- 
man cars and Jack Daniel’s, live in a co- 
lonial home decorated in contemporary 
style, wear his hair longer than he used 
to, and choose Richard Nixon over any 
Democrat.* He might even guess that 
41% of Princeton’s class of 1962 have 
tried drugs, or that 24% have tried 
extramarital sex—all deductions con- 
firmed in a ten-years-later booklet just 
issued by the class. Who would imagine, 
though, that the average member of the 
class of 1962 is able to attend only 0.5 
Tiger football games a year? 

> Pleasant surprises are nice, partic- 
ularly if they apply to national disaster 
areas such as reading ability. and a 
“pleasant surprise” was just what 
Dr. J. Stanley Ahmann of the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress re- 
ported after he glanced over the results 
of his group's federally financed $15 
million effort to test how well U.S. 
youngsters can read. There was some 
doubt. however, that the test was really 
testing. Consider, for example, this 
question for nine-year-olds: “Complete 
the sentence with the words that make 
the most sense: The boy wanted (a) a 
new ball (b) under dinner (c) rode his 
bike (d) to the circus (e) stopped rain- 
ing (f) I don’t know.” Some 17% missed 
it. Sniffed Dr. William Furlong of the 
National Reading Center: “The ques- 
tions may tell us more about the test- 
ers’ expectations than the kids’ ability 
to read.” 
*And prefer Time to any other magazine (45% ). 


Candide Meets Octopus 


SUGGS 
by DAVID WILTSE 


Coming to the big city is a kind of 

initiation rite into the fraternity of 
adulthood. In a young man’s imagina- 
tion, the metropolis is an enticingly pro- 
fane glade of Babylonian delights. In 
reality, the tyro may face a jungle or- 
deal in which he is savaged by the 
mightiest beast, the city itself. 
_ That is the gist of a warmly appeal- 
ing play by David Wiltse. His hero, 
Suggs (William Atherton), is a Kansan 
Candide. One of his ideas of what makes 
New York City the best-of all possible 
worlds is sex. A series of girls (all played 
by Lee Lawson) parades through his 
bachelor flat, but a sense of repetitious 
futility makes him marry a girl (also 
Lawson) for whom he has no sexual 
appetite. 

Another part of his big-city dream 
evaporates. He wants to be a network 
sportscaster but ends up a clerk. His 
boss advises him to cultivate some sex- 
ual deviation if he hopes to succeed in 
New York. All Suggs can manage is a 
garden-variety divorce. Then the city 
moves in on him like an octopus, with 
one tentacle assaulting him, a second 
robbing him and a third depositing him 
babbling on a park bench along with a 
pair of kooks. This would be as painful 
as it is abrupt were it not for Playwright 
Wiltse’s engagingly fanciful humor and 
William Atherton’s resiliently ingratiat- ` 
ing performance. a T.E. Kalem 
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Souls in Aspic 


“The world presents itself to me in 

a many-faceted, elusive vision—I am no 
longer interested in the now of today. 
There exists a peripheralness. a border 
to which the unconscious mind must be 
let free and unburdened.” So says Har- 
old Paris, the bearded, exuberantly lo- 
quacious son of an immigrant Yiddish- 
_ theater actor, who is having his first 
major American show at the University 
Art Museum in Berkeley. Calif. At 46, 
Paris has been by turns wigmaker, il- 
lustrator (for the Army newspaper Stars 
and Stripes), fisherman, painter, envi- 
ronment maker and sculptor. Though 
he has exhibited frequently in Europe, 
he is still virtually unknown in the U.S., 


TED STRESHINSKY 


HAROLD PARIS WITH “SOUL 
Possessed by death. 


for, as Berkeley Museum Director Pe- 
ter Selz puts it, “he has never been part 
of any movement in American art. | 
think that is why he was never success- 
ful in New York, where art goes in 
movements and trends. When most art 
in America is cool and removed and in- 
terested in problems of form, here is a 
mån who is constantly retaining the 
emotional concept.” 
Paris’ emotions are much possessed 
by death. From his early Buchenwald il- 
lustrations ‘to his latest environments, 
Paris remains a poet of ritual and mor- 
tality; he has even been known to bury 
an invisible sculpture sealed in a black 
‘coffin as part of a happening, and one 
- environmental piece at Berkeley, 
mima Illuma (1966), is a kind of 
b, a black chamber with soft walls 
rand’ €eries pencils of light on ambigu- 
ous, fleshy bits of Sculpture. Paris’ work 
is that of a rich and disordered tem- 


t which manages tO be both 


peramen ightly glib. 


eavily serious and sl j 
one og virtuoso in every oe 
from clay to rubber, from sa ole 
to Plexiglas, and his involvemen wi 
craft sometimes gives his images a aa 
tain preciousness. His newest WOrks, 
The Souls, are slabs of aspic-like sili- 
con gel. none of them bigger than: a 
sheet of typing paper, in which objects 
are set and, as it were, embalmed. The 
gel has the disconcerting resiliency of 
flesh—it feels vulnerable and intimate 
—while its contents, which may be any- 
thing from a cut-out decal of a rain- 
bow trout to a diminutive plastic air- 
plane, exhale a delicate poetry of sur- 
realist juxtaposition; their like has not 
been seen in America since Joseph Cor- 
nell’s boxes. Memory and touch, a poi- 
gnant archaeology of the self: at its best, 
Paris’ work is pure magic. 

“You know,” he says, ‘kids love The 
Souls. | ask them if they understand 
what they are and they say yes, they 
are fairy tales; in The Souls I deal with 
fantasy, and they are quite romantic and 
mystical too. You look at a petal fall- 
ing to the ground and it means some- 
thing different from all the other petals 
you've seen. And you file that away in 
your mind. As an artist, I can come to 
grips with these images.” = Robert Hughes 


Draw, Pardner 


Whittled at, mocked, its history re- 
written, the American West has taken 
a battering in recent years. The myth 
of the 19th century frontier—brave 
mule skinners and noble cavalrymen 
bringing. civilization across the Great 
Plains—is dying out like the: buffalo. 
This discovery, leaving a painful hole 
in America’s stock of self-images, helps 
explain the recent surge of interest in 
19th century frontier art. The latest ey- 
idence of it is a delightful show called 

The. American West,” which drew 
crowds to the Los Angeles County Mu- 
sale Pough the Spring and will open 

ne 8 at the De Y i 
San Francisco. aa min 

_Between 1820 and 1900 

artists went west by wagon, lke z 
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Paradise. The most acco 
romantic, and by far th es 
can painter to go west, was the A 
born Albert Bierstadt, who i as 
expedition to the Rockies in The 
later worked up a series of tink 
scapes from his sketches. Ee | 
Colorado, 1869, is a magnificent aia 
torical painting, but the hyperbole, 
constrained by Bierstadt’s lyric aad 
ness of eye as it roved across the cd 
lake and the billowing mist and cr 
behind. Such, the brush insists, aed 
lineaments of an earthly paradise, 

„An interest in anthropologicd 
scription ran parallel with this tase 
the sublime. In 1824 George Catlin paiid 
some Indians in Philadelphia and Ath light c 
termined that “nothing short of thel! 
of my life [a possibility]. shall prev 
me from visiting their country andt 
coming their historian.” With immes 
energy he set out to chronicle ej 
tribe, producing up to six oils a 
They vary greatly in quality, a 
might expect. But at his bestat 
Head Chief of the Iowas— Calini 
ile drawing combined with pisna 
ship of Indian ways in images it 
later frontier art, could not be Be 
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ension of most US. auto- 
tions.” z 

: sromakers therefore request- 
a extension of the deadline, 
tor William D 


one) 
turned them 


ating pollution was “probably ad- 
Jaye" and that the automakers have 
se lead time to apply this tech- 
on “|fautomakers cannot meet the 
Hine after efforts pursued in “good 
bs Ruckelshaus said, then they may 
fanin for an extension. 

y*After great deliberation and re- 
fon, I have determined that it is in 
kmtional interest . . . to grant a 
fuaf-way permit for the trans-Alas- 
fpcline from the North Slope to the 
men port of Valdez.” In making 
Mannouncement last week, Interior 
lary Rogers C.B. Morton ex- 
eed that the U.S. will need at least 20 
fon barrels of oil per day by 1980, 
Hiat domestic production apart 
älska will be only half that much. 
inthe rival route across Canada, he 
p aa that the $3 billion, 770-mile 
ia will be cheaper and quicker. 
4 oa y Morton cannot yet issue 
Bacon permits because he is un- 
hive Recon that requires him 
tists peeks notice to environ- 
ag nO are already suing him 
effort tO stop the pipeli z 
Scharge that R e pipeline. Those 
Fte tundra a e pipeline will dam- 
hina Hn nd threaten wildlife, so 
E hoy. ae up to the courts to de- 
Per the pi en, where, or indeed 
3 peline will be built. 
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first such global meeting on the subject, 
and the agenda ranges over a prolixity 
of subjects that is worthy of the U.N. 
One proposal would establish a world- 
wide network of 100 stations to mon- 
itor air pollution; another would reg- 
ulate all dumping of wastes into the 
oceans; still another would preserve cul- 
tural monuments like Cambodia’s Ang- 
kor Wat. All in all, says Canada’s Mau- 
tice Strong, the meeting’s secretary 
general, “Stockholm will point up how 
man is going to manage the world’s first 
technological civilization.” 

Conflict. The conference grew out 
of a 1968 Swedish proposal that the 
U.N. combat international problems 
caused by rapid industrialization and 
population growth. Though the resolu- 
tion was quickly approved, difficulties 
soon cropped up. Just selecting the ba- 
sic issues has taken representatives of 27 
nations, including the U.S.’s Christian 
A. Herter Jr. and Shirley Temple Black, 
two years of hard work. After one ses- 
sion devoted to defining the wording of 
propositions (what does “environment” 
really mean?) ja delegate sighed, “It’s 
like trying to swim in tapioca.” 

Even more complex was the con- 
flict of national attitudes. Rich coun- 
tries generally argued that they could 
best clean up pollution by themselves, 
without getting involved in U.N. pol- 
itics. But the less developed countries 
felt that pollution was not even a prob- 
lem. In Upper Volta, for instance, where 
per capita income is $50 a year and the 
life expectancy is 32 years, a new fac- 
tory represents not the potential for en- 
vironmental damage but hope for a bet- 
ter life. As Brazil’s Planning Minister 
João Paulo Velloso remarked in ap- 
proving a polluting paper mill: “Why 
not? We have a lot left to pollute.” 

Secretary General Strong proved to 
be a masterly, diplomat in dealing with 
such difficulties, Traveling constantly, 
the self-made millionaire (he once head- 
ed the huge holding company Power 
Corp. of Canada) convinced the 
wealthy nations that “the environment 
is indivisible’ and is not the exclusive 
concern of the rich. With the poor, he 
argued that they had different kinds of 
problems: overcrowded cities, polluted 
water, and exhausted farm lands. So far, 
more than 100 U.N. members—includ- 
ing China—have agreed to attend the 
conference, with about 80 of them con- 
tributing reports on their own environ- 
mental efforts. 

Even so, the conference’s problems 
were far from solved. Communist East 
Germany, long excluded from member- 
ship in the U.N. or any of its specialized 
agencies, is nonetheless a major Europe- 
an economic power—and polluter. To 
get East Germany involved, the U.N. 
asked it to attend as a nonvoting partic- 
ipant. “This is like inviting a guest to 


yo house for dinner and then telling » 
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THE U.S.’S SHIRLEY TEMPLE BLACK 
Like swimming in tapioca? 


him he can sit at the table but not eat, ~ 
complained Yakov A. Malik, Russia’s 

chief delegate to the U.N. Unless East 

Germany is given formal international 

recognition, the Soviet Union and other 

East Europeans threaten to boycott the 
meeting. 


For all its high ambition, the Stock- | 


holm conference will play down some 
issues that participating nations consid- 
er to be domestic policy, most notably 
the question of population control. But 
outside the official meetings, a number 
of environmentalist groups will hold a 
population forum. They will sponsor 
lectures on basic ecological issues—and 


some highly political sideshows as well, — 


In one, the U.S. may be accused of “eco- 


cide” in Viet Nam, through bombing 


and the use of defoliants. 

Maurice Strong sees a different rea- 
son for Stockholm: It is. he says, “a be- 
ginning of a worldwide environmental 


awareness and a starting point for ac-. 


tion. How ca e more than that?” - 
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Fighting Breast Cancer 


Perhaps no diagnosis is more feared 
by women than breast cancer. Medi- 
cine’s efforts to cut the death rate from 
breast cancer have been far less suc- 
cessful than with other malignancies to 
which women are vulnerable. This year 
alone, 71,000 American women will 
learn that they have breast cancer, and 
some 30,000 will die of it. Atleast 1,000 
a week are undergoing surgery. The op- 
eration usually involves radical mastec- 
tomy, a disfiguring procedure that in- 
cludes removal of the breast and 
surrounding tissue. Though surgery can 
save their lives, many women feel that 
the price is their femininity. Doctors re- 
porta common reaction: “I feel like half 
a woman.” 

Medical science is a long way from 
keeping al] these women whole, but re- 
ports at two medical meetings last week 
indicate progress in two important as- 
pects of breast cancer: controlling re- 
currence and providing an alternative 
to radical mastectomy in certain cases. 
Meanwhile doctors are also working 
on ways to reduce the psychic misery 
of those who must undergo full-scale 
surgery. 

Five Successes. The most dramatic 

announcement, made at a session spon- 
sored by the National Cancer Institute 
at Gatlinburg, Tenn., concerned immu- 
notherapy, or use of the body’s own 
defense mechanisms to protect itself 
against cancer. Dr. Edmund Klein of 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute in 
Buffalo, N.Y., who has already had 
some success treating skin cancer, tried 
a variation of the treatment on five 
women. The patients had all undergone 
breast surgery already and were suffer- 
ing recurrences of cancer. Klein inject- 
ed a serum containing tuberculin—a 
substance that rouses the body to coun- 
terattack—directly into the women’s 
cancerous lesions. Then, as the cancers 
showed signs of healing, he switched 
from the painful shots to regular ap- 
plications of a tuberculin skin cream. 
Most people at some time in their lives 
have had tuberculosis antibodies natu- 
rally activated in their system, and tu- 
berculin awoke the women’s immuno- 
logical “memories,” triggering the 
production of more antibodies. The 
treatment induced an immune response 
to cancer as well. 

Though much study and testing re- 
main to be done before immunotherapy 
can {become an anticancer weapon, 
Klein's results indicate that the effort is 
Jikely to prove worthwhile. All five of 
the women are still alive two years af- 
ter treatment began and have shown im- 
provement in varying degrees. 

More controversial was the report 
f Dr. M. Vera ‘Peters, of Toronto's 
rincess Margaret Rose Hospital, on 


r ers told a meeting at the Indi- 
Fi Snel of Medicine that gociors 
should attempt the most conservative 
procedures possible “in oroSENR Be 
serve the patients morale.” Thus, or 
certain of her patients in whom early di- 
agnosis has been made. she favors 
“lumpectomy.” the removal of the can- 
cer alone rather than the entire breast. 
She claims that the operation, which is 
followed by radiation therapy, offers se- 
lected patients essentially the same sur- 
vival rate as radical mastectomy. 

Other doctors doubt the long-term 
results of this method. Last week Dr. Pe- 
ters offered figures that tend to support 
her case. Of 81 women who had rad- 
ical mastectomies between 1955 and 
1965, 70.4% were alive five years after 
the operations. Peters paired each of 
these patients by age and other factors 
with 81 women who had only lumpec- 
tomies, then compared the two groups’ 
survival rates. There were only slight 
differences each year, and after five 
years, 71.6% of the lumpectomy pa- 
tients were still alive. 

Many surgeons still question Dr. Pe- 
ters’ procedure and take issue with 
women’s magazine articles that advo- 
cate it as an alternative. “Deciding 
about treatments for breast cancer 
shouldn’t be like choosing a brand of 
toothpaste,” says Dr. Guy Robbins, act- 
ing chief of the breast service at New 
York’s Memorial Hospital for Cancer 
and Allied Diseases. Dr. Robbins cau- 
tions that lumpectomy may fail to lo- 
cate or remove all the cells and he main- 
tains that only radical mastectomy 
offers the physician and the patient a 
semblance of certainty that all malig- 


r sR PATIENT AFTER PLASTIC SURGERY 
simpler surgery for early breast cancer. Newt i inimi 
i gery y cer. echniques to minimize mastectomy 
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eventually have loca] tom W 
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Cosmetic Job. 
knowledges that mal 
insensitive to wom 
problems. He and 
port efforts to ease the sh 
removal, Many doctors 
more time acquaintin, ~ 
with the necessity fer’, their 
Reach for Recovery, a a 
former mastectomy bana 5 
women through the con 
od with exercise drills an 

Nothing has done 
postoperative depres ; 
ment of techniques for fa" a 
the breast after Surger mat 
Snyderman, a plastic surgeon; ‘ 
rial, has found that explaining ; 
sibilities of reconstruction hn 
many women to accept master 
calmly. The cosmetic job Involve 
plantation of a silicon form anil 3 
stantial surgery to restore the brea 
a near-normal contour. But acco 
to Snyderman, most women ar. 
pleased by the initial implant yj 
makes the breast look normalu 
clothing, that they do not even boii, 
with the later stages necessary too 
plete the process. 
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Back to Basics 


South of the border, it is triste; 
“the Aztec two-step.” In Asia, visi 
from the West call it “Delhi belly. 
any name, traveler’s diarrhea, a att 
tating digestive upset caused W 
change in the system's bacterial pore 
tion, is a synonym for misery that 
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ts psychic misery. 


g ictim’s 
feopardize the vic 
eop prophylactic for 


Entero-Vioform, a 


d that it is the 
my, That fond rela- 
f under challenge by 
v dical Association. The 
otonly questioned 
ffectiveness, but 


its heavy use may lead to 


‘on hat make “Montezuma S$ 

i } i arison. 

S are {pica am mild by compariso * 
thei, ecg ganization bases its warning 
die Pat guen e is a lack of proof 


revo 12° Vioform actually prevents 
p The other is a grow- 
jarrhea. : 
elt! > Fa that the drug (iodochlor- 
n) is linked with a condition 
acute myelo-optic Doe 
suo), a nerve condition that can 
0h Jing and blindness. Entero- 
ae implicated in some 
seon at vey 10,000 cases of SMON in Japan, 
dining tenfe the TUS used to be sold over the 
On has esd er, while instances of the ailment 
t Masteckal ie been reported in Sweden, Austra- 
b invoked yg the U.S. among patients who 
form and euken it to prevent diarrhea. 
e the brea} japanese officials have now banned 
But accorifiyo-Vioform outright, while Austra- 
omen ag}, his eliminated over-the-counter 
mplant, vitifis The U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
normal w4eion considers Entero- Vioform safe 
Dt even bifid as directed and plans no action 
essary t0 dfeinst the drug, whichis sold in this 

july by prescription only. 

The A.M.A. believes caution is es- 

jaial. It recommends that physicians 
„„  _ fiprescribe Entero-Vioform prophy- 
it is iridtfaally, but offer alternative advice: 
sh ee co don't drink the water; 
a(t istress,try paregoric. _ 
caused by 


sterial pot apsules 


isery (hal . 
isery th ae Air Force Sergeant Tor 
NERA “8 t be called a washout 
Bais s anything but unhappy 
‘fy appellation.. In March, the 
3 "i to son Was comatose and near 

: m ier failure brought on by 
R hanke ay he is not only alive but 
Ro "ot p the first successful flush- 
q Bre body washout,” of a pa- 
f Kebanoft ory system. Colonel Ger- 
i ial. of Wilford Hall Air Force 
Peed ieee San Antonio, Texas, 
Oon had pioneering procedure af- 
and sho een in a coma for three 
y RASS no indications of re- 
tnconse noff and his team hooked 
Chae airman to a conven- 
blood ¢ Machine that pumped 
blood th rom his body. In place 
that oea a clear salt 
R ; son's body to 
Bleed the brain’s aed for 
ea cuand against dam- 
“ment progressed. The 
shed Olson’s vital or- 
Toduced toxins. Finally 
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OLSON AFTER OPERATION 
Glad to be a washout. 


since shown no evidence of brain im- 
pairment. Doctors following his prog- 
ress report that his body is gradually 
replacing the donor blood with its own, 
and that his liver has begun to regen- 
erate itself. 

> Insect stings are acommon warm- 
weather hazard. Except in rare cases of 
serious shock, treatment is often omit- 
ted. But a cheap‘and effective antidote 
is readily available in the kitchen, ac- 
cording to a letter in the A.M.A. Jour- 
nal by Dr. Harry Arnold Jr., a Hono- 
lulu dermatologist. His prescription: a 
quarter-teaspoon of meat tenderizer 
dissolved in a teaspoon or two of water 
and rubbed into the skin around the bite. 
Meat tenderizer, Arnold explains, is rich 
in papain, a protein-dissolving enzyme, 
which breaks down the venom. Arnold 
says that a dose of meat tenderizer will 
stop the pain of most insect stings in sec- 
onds.if applied immediately. 

> Medicine and marriage do not 
mix, says the prevailing shibboleth. 
Doctors are so dedicated to their work, 
or exposed to so many tempting roman- 
tic opportunities, that they have more 
divorces than members of other profes- 
sions. Not so, say Dr. Irving Rosow 
of the Langley Porter Institute and 
K. Daniel Rose, a senior medical stu- 
dent at the University of California. 
The pair recently analyzed all divorce, 
separate maintenance and annulment 
actions filed in California during a six- 
month period. Their report in Califor- 
nia Medicine shows that doctors’ mar- 
riages are, if anything, more stable than 
those of many other professionals. Au- 
thors, the pair found, had the highest 
problem rate, followed by social scien- 
tists, architects and college faculty 
rs, Physicians ranked eleventh 
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al catego: 


Born. To Zoe Caldwell, 38, Austra- 
lian actress and two-time winner of : 
Broadways Tony Award (for The ~ 
Prime of Miss Jean Brodie and Slap- 
stick Tragedy), and Robert Whitehead, 
56, Broadway producer (Jean Brodie, ~ 
Bus Stop): their second child, a son; in 
Manhattan. Name: Charles Albert. 


a 
Died. Donald N. Pritzker, 39, pres- 
ident of Hyatt Corp.. who, with his two 
brothers, father and uncle, built a small 
family law firm into a half-billion-dol- 
lar conglomerate of hotel, lumber, farm 
machinery, banking and mining inter- 
ests; of a heart attack suffered while 
playing tennis; in Oahu, Hawaii. 
a 
Died. Frank Tashlin, 59, Holly- ~ 
wood director who built his career on 
the sight gag and slapstick chase: of a 
heart attack; in Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Originally a cartoon animator, Tashlin 
graduated to comedy writing in the 
1930s and ‘40s, and to directing in the 
50s (The Glass Bottom Boat, Will Suc- 
cess Spoil Rock Hunter?). i 


a 

Died. Wheelock H. Bingham, 64, 
president of Macy's department-store 
chain for a decade (1956-66), and an ag- 
gressive spokesman for the retailing 
field; of an apparent heart attack; in 
Southbury, Conn. 

a 

Died. Alvin Goldstein Sr., 70, news- 
paper reporter who shared a Pulitzer 
Prize with James Mulroy for their help ~ 
in solving the Leopold-Loeb murder 
case; in San Rafael, Calif. Goldstein 
and Mulroy were cub reporters on the 
Chicago Daily News in 1924 when 14- 
year-old Bobby Franks was kidnaped. 
Keeping one step ahead of police in- 
vestigators, Goldstein identified a newly 
discovered body as that of Bobby in 
time to prevent a $10,000 ransom pay- — 
ment, then succeeded in tracing the ran- ~ 
som note back to Law Student Nath 
Leopold’s typewriter. Goldstein ni 
the next 40 years as a corresponden 
for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


a X 

Died. George W. Trendle, 87, 
ator of The Lone Ranger radio ser 
of a heart attack; in Grosse Poi 
Mich. A vaudeville-house owner 
switched to radio at the start of the D 
pression, Trendle sought to turn 
struggling Detroit station into a 
eymaker with a program that wou 
“good, clean and long-lived.” Henc 
Masked Rider of the Plains didn 
smoke, swear, drink, fool with wom 
or even kill the bad guys: he d 
dure and make a fortune for 
The Lone Ranger lasted 20 first-1 
years on radio and twelve o si 
and the show's 
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BILL BALLANCE WITH ONE OF HIS FANS 


83ZNaS KHOS 


DON IMUS ON THE AIR IN MANHATTAN 
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BOB HARDWICK LEADING MOTORBIKE TOUR 


JUDGE ROWE WITH PET CHIMPANZEE 


The New Talk Jockeys 
phones 


f an 
s Angeles, a womé 
a i d on by 


in to announce that she is sorne A 
butchers and visits three a day. in ' s í 
York, a woman brags that she helps gel 
husband seduce his girl friends. In San 
Francisco, a woman introduces mer 
singing. dog. complete with piano ac- 
companiment. What is this— entertain- 
ment or therapy? Perhaps both. In any 
case, it is enough to keep millions of 
Americans-chained to their radios for 
hours every day and night. In a time 
when some of the TV talk shows are suf- 
fering from ratings problems: radio's 
talk shows are grabbing ever larger-au- 
diences. Their secret is simple: people 
like to hear themselves talk, and to feel 
that somebody, somewhere, is talking 
to them. ; 

Telephone talk shows began in the 
early ‘60s, but most of them died with 
the decade, victims of various technical 
problems, high costs of production and, 
most important, audience ennui. Now 
bolder. brassier talk jockeys and new 
approaches have not only revived the 
shows but often make them the most im- 
portant part of astation’s programming. 
By switching to an all-talk format, 
Manhattan’s WMCA has jumped from 
20th to seventh among AM stations. 
“Just in the past few months, "says Rob- 
ert Henabery, director of program de- 
velopmént for ABC-owned radio sta- 
tions, “the potentialities of talk have 
begun to be realized. I can see new pro- 
grams centering on specific interests like 
food, sex, sports—anything that attracts 
a group of advertisers.” 

Anything goes so long as enough 
people listen to it. Some of the new talk 
jockeys—or t.j.s—still play music, but 
itis always Subordinate to their dialogue 


with listeners. Others, like Don Imus of - 


New York City’s WNBC, subordinate 
even the dialogue to their own versions 
of zany nightclub comedy. Chicago's 
Larry (“the Legend”) Johnson has made 
a success out of calling odd people or 
faraway places to entertain his estimat- 
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ed 120,000 Weekly liste 
WIND. What’s the wen? 
ami? Larry the Lege wille b 
weather bureau and a he 
papers say that Princess Out, a 
taking a- salary cut? Call Mare, 
Palace. Bucking 
San Francisco's R ; 
Syracuse attracts 
listeners from mi 
KSFO’s on-the-air 
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Radio romance can be y 
price of a phone call 4 
cuse’s callers Only want 
but not many. He c] 
tered 13 marriages and twelve ep 
ments. “How many disk jockey 
asks, “get that kind of satisfaci 
Quite a few, if they measure satisfa 
in terms of the emotional response 
evoke from their listeners,* As Marti 
McLuhan has pointed out, radio k 
“hot” medium, involving more liste 
participation to complete its comm 
cation than such “cool” media; 
or TV. “The people feel* they poii 
you,” says Ellen’ Morphonios Rove 
criminal court judge in Miami whom 
a late-night show on WKAT. “Theyr , 
ly feel you belong to them.” i 
Judge Rowe is an archconservatid 
At the other end of the spectrum, 
ideologically’ and temperamentalh, 
Martha Jean, “the Queen,” Deir 
1,000-watt soul sister. “You are In 
with the Queen,” she tells her me | 
black audience on WILB. “And Mior, We 
pretty good livin’, I betcha. All we Monitor $ 
to do is be touched by ee i 
erything will be-all right. 
y Up Kilimanjara Robert E 4 Mi d; 
Hardwick, a talk jockey on m ii iby Ch 
attle, has a different audience. t ze lstatioy 
middle class, and:a different m dete 
He has taken-a group up ne jid nati 
Kilimanjaro and guided an of 1 Ses anc 
of gem hunters to the wilds 0% ii 
and Montana. Along the ont 
started a mock fan club oi let 
Seattle Pilots Shortstop Ray A 
had the next to the lowest © 
erage in the American Dipa 
son, and he has Jed angry © 
Olympia, the state capita’. 
tax reform. 
` Few of the talk h et 
political. Sex remains © called 
In the past year, a St ie 
inine Forum, on whic! 
world their most Oe nil 
fantasies, has rocken place, 
KGBS from 26th to ned ini 
midday ratings and SP j to 
from New York ane | 
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juve gi 
tke a day 
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‘land and Toledo. “It 


voyeurism, Says 
gram director of t 

isfacto 
*If they measure satisfac 
al mane top talk jockeys # 
a year on big stations: 


ITE Satisfacid 
response 
As Marl 
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> its comme), ; 
media asfi fy a day-old chick 8,047 miles, 
I" they posf pu've got to coddle it like — well, 
nios Rotel ea day-old chick. 

ami who 4 On JAL Air Cargo, we fly broods 
T They {up to. 250,000 chicks a month 


iconen fm the U.S. and Canada to Japan, 


pectrum, hf ea, and Taiwan. And we watch 
ramentall F each and everyone like a mother 
en,” Dettti] 2a. 

You are by We've even created a control 
een. ee i for the chicks in our 

: fe. We call it the JAL Baby Chick 
a. All yous Nonitor System. J NEE 
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i ‘in the truck until 
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“home visits” to poultry farms for 
study in the care of baby chicks. 
The training’s a good investment, 
for chicks are often packed 100 to a 
box, and a single chick of breeding 
stock can be worth as much as $40. 


That’s not chicken feed. 
More Alr Than Cargo 


To give the chicks enough air, we 
place no more than 80 boxes on a 
pallet, a number smaller than that 
observed by many airlines. 80 boxes 
of chicks weigh 960 pounds, yet we 
allot them the same space that we 
could set aside for up to 10,000 
pounds of other cargo. The shipper 
pays to ship the chicks. We pay to 
ship the air. 

As the chick boxes are secured on 
the pallets and the pallets are lifted 
aboard the JAL DC-8F Cargo 
Courier, our roving photographer 
snaps the loading. The photos help 
us maintain close control over our 
loading technique. Meanwhile, 
at the flight crew briefing, the Baby 


-Chick Monitor System tells the 
~ crew to keep the cargo hold between 


65 and 70 degrees. 
The Chick Inspection 

En-route stations soon get 
involved. Flights from New York to 
Tokyo, for instance, stop in San 
Francisco. Our San Francisco chick 


this chick flew from 

New York to Tokyo 
without freezing 
= lo death. } 
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The Baby Chick Jetcoop 

The knowledge gathered by our ` 
Baby Chick Monitor System enables 
us to improve chick-handling BEES || 
methods and equipment. One JAL _ 
innovation currently under study, a 
the Baby Chick Jetcoop, should | 
assure even faster loading and a 
better air supply. Flight tests with 
live chicks will be getting off the 


ground soon. 


With all we do for our chicks, we 
don’t claim that they’re treated 
better than our other freight. Chicks 
get handled differently, that’s all. 
On JAL every cargo deserves—and 
gets —its own kind of care. x 

JAL flies full freighter DCS’s 
from Hong Kong, Seoul, Tokyo an 
Osaka to the U.S.A., with interline 
connections to all major U.S. oe 
markets. These are backed up by _ 
palletised/ containerized 747’s 
which also call at Honolulu. — 
And there are frequent flights c 
the Pole to London, Paris, and - 
Frankfurt*. 

Throughout the Orient, we 
with JAL’s tradition of care and 
punctuality which has become 
legendary. Your forwarde 
or JAL Cargo Representative 
give-you the facts and make y 
booking. i . 


tor, WHN. “It’s hard for a man not to lis- 
ten.” Feminine Forum is even piped 
over the public address system of the 
Los Angeles police headquarters. 

No wonder. Host Bill Ballance and 
his 400,000 daily listeners regularly get 
an earful of erotica that would have tit- 
illated Freud and Krafft-Ebing. One 
woman confessed that she let her hus- 
band think that he was hypnotizing her 
during the sexual act. Another said that 
she solved her daughter's marital prob- 
lems by going to bed with her son-in- 
law. “That's a melter, Vicki,” cooed Bal- 
lance. “I think that’s neat.” Not quite 
neat enough, however. Next day the 
daughter called in enraged. “Oh-oh, 
Ballance said. “And did your dad hear 
her on the air?” “He certainly did,” said 
the daughter, “and so did his whole con- 
Struction crew.” 

Like several of the other jockeys, 
Ballance himself is often the object of 
attention. “My name is Linda,” said one 
caller, “and I love you.” Most of the 
tj.s, in fact, are too busy to do much 
but read and gear up for the next day’s 
show. “No matter how far out a sub- 
ject might be,” says Judge Rowe, “I'll 
wager someone will call up and discuss 
it.” Beyond hard work and a gift of gab, 
however, the t.j.s have little in common. 
Though they usually try to create the 
impression that they are young and 
sexy, several, like Ballance, are 50 or 
more. Few have completed college, and 
most started out on small stations where 
they were heard by a dial-hopping big- 

city exec. 

Interpersonal Glue. Immediacy is 
the key—the listener who calls in wants 
to hear himself now, not tomorrow 
—and the programs are tape-delayed 
only the seven seconds that allow the 
tj. to blank out any obscene words. 
Rarely does a tj. lack for callers—a 
specter that haunts them all. More of- 
ten the problem is how to curtail long- 
winded callers, and all the tj.s have a 

stock of turnoff lines like, “Lady, my 
desk is on fire.” 

Who listens to the talk shows? More 
important, who calls in? Mostly the sad, 
the sick and the lonely. Dr. Norton 
Kristy, a.psychotherapist in Los Ange- 
les, calls some shows a kind of interper- 

sonal glue, something people these days 
need, with the spaces between people 
being so much greater and with the frag- 
mentation of the family.” The Bill Bal- 
lance sex show, says Kristy, has “tapped 
a rather powerful personal and social 
desire on the part of young women to 
express all their frustrations. Ballance is 
providing the social acceptance and re- 
spectability for female sensuality and 
sexuality that Playboy magazine did for 
men 15 years ago.” 

Adds Dr. Salvatore Maddi, a psy- 
chologist at the University of Chicago: 
_ “Loneliness is an endemic problem of 
"Our time, and there are many people 
© literally have no friends, A disk 
jockey, particularly one who'seems in- 
terested in his listeners, fulfills a need 

_ —he's a substitute friend.”. 


Thunder All Around 


To Columnist Joseph Kraft, Nae 

ident Nixon is risking almost everything 

i ically nothing” because the 
to gain practically not meee ts 
best the Administration can achi sad 
a “fig leaf for defeat.” On the same and 
Washington Post op-edit page, Rowlan 
Evans and Robert Novak called the 
President’s latest move “dangerously 
high-risk poker,” but speculated that the 
pot could be rewarding in two ways: 
by thwarting a fresh Communist offen- 
sive in the fall while keeping the Rus- 
sians far enough below the boiling point 
to save a Moscow-Washington agree- 
ment on nuclear-arms limitations. The 
Washington Star, meanwhile, declared 
that “the Rubicon is crossed”; therefore, 
“the place of this newspaper is behind 
the President of the United States. 

In the wake of Nixon’s announce- 
ment about sealing North Vietnamese 
ports and borders while offering new 
peace terms, columnists and editorial- 
ists responded last week with more than 
the usual thunder pro and con. Much 
of the language on both sides was tough- 
er than usual. Some of it sounded as if 
Armageddon lay just over the horizon. 

Nightmare. “Nixon has put it all 
on the line—the war, the election, his fu- 
ture and peace in our time,” intoned 
the Chicago Daily News. “From the 
bottom of our hearts, we hope it works.” 
As usual, the opposition Tribune saw it 
differently: “Nixon is taking a risk, but 
it still looks like a soundly calculated 
one.” The same sort of editorial schizo- 
phrenia prevailed in Detroit, where the 
News praised “the action that took 
guts,” while the Knight Free Press saw 
Nixon’s televised talk as “an incredible 
nightmare” and asked: “Is he so inse- 
cure that he is willing to see the world 
blown to smithereens to avoid being the 
first President to lose a war?” 

Rising to white heat, the New York 
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Times called on Co 
control” the Executive ps 
is pushing the Countr 
constitutional Crisis: © 
save the President From pees 
nation from disaster” 
vice president and Star co 
Reston, pointed out that Nant 
and more specific Peace pa SONi 
overlooked and underesti" S gj 
the rhetoric. “There j; “aedi, 
about keeping American 3; 
power in Viet Nam, 3 
Thieu government to the end” 

Sarcasm. One paper ike ; 
stands was the Denver Post Noni 
“we have consistently sup, th u 
ident Nixon’s effort peed s 
war and bring home Ame 


Tand 
efendim. 


S to wind dom ous 


the Post concluded that suas appar $ 
risking a wider war in order tow 
> Saveh 
gon. The President has gone tof 3) 
we hope he can find a way back ale Re 
Boston Globe resorted to Sarcasm: 9] The 
hope that as the crisis develops aj vers (0l 
approach the brink of disaster, thoy! founder 
the other side will show as mucha bl 
ing for basic humanity as the Adgfsate Ne 
istration has for saving face.” (hetim 
Many papers rallied behind Nis low-b 
The Richmond News Leader said gpblshing 
“practically every American cani i 
pride” in Nixon’s stand, Hearst 
tle Post-Intelligencer, sometime 
cal of the President in the pasi,r 
swung behind his “response to Comi Today 
nist aggression.” New York's D 
News figured that 90% would ! 
Nixon: “The other 10% could ini? 
kooks, would-be Presidents, Nix 
ing politicians, commentators andí 
umnists, domestic Reds and other" o 
have sabotaged the war effort for yaplsver f 


and still have a right fe 
” The (Daily MP Ck. 
speech and press. an end of) ba 


came close to demanding 
dissent, but the nations p 
no signs of muting the debate. 
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eh The Gannett string of gant, news: 
evelops anjers totaled only a modest 19 when 
under Frank Gannett died 15 years 
‘du all but three were concentrated in 
zne New York. The Gannett image 


Tike time was that of a celluloid-col- 


ace, 

behind Nis low-budget exercise in small-city 
eader saidephlishing, distinguished mainly by a 
rican can faon cigarette and liquor ads that re- 


ed Gannett’s personal prohibitions. 
ymetimes een Paul Miller took over as his boss’s 
ignated successor and the group took 
Today the Gannett Co., Inc. owns 
ailies and 14 weeklies, more than 
jother U.S. chain, and the end of its 
ansion is nowhere in sight. 
its, Nixon] Gannett papers now serve state cap- 
ators andejšas far apart as Hartford and Hon- 
nd othesv# Last year was the company’s big- 
| obvever me oh he Hache 
ffort for yep or acquisitions: 17 dailies for 
o freedom [lof $130 million, mostly in Gan- 
Daily Ne Stock, This year the group has al- 
E million for the Nash- 
sn Banner (circ. 97,800), and 
nen Ras to take: over the El 
nillion S for an estimated 
Hone 35 i ith Gannett stock selling 
lecorporatc earnings, stockholders 
he authorize S annual meeting last 
; a doubling of out- 
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N Raines to 20 million—a sure 

A oar, © purchases are planned 
Chairma : 


We erena . an Miller, now 65, is 
j thins. Missourian who came to 
Ki Ochester headquarters in 
Utive assistant to’ Frank 
a pa an editorial career with 
S Wiee PO's and the Associated 
in Tose from night filing 
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fe, Chief i Breus to Washington bu- 

I, ilies for Y ten years. ‘Miller col- 

| Mofa kiq annett with the en- 

bal Thine amassing marbles, and 
he Paper AYE remember him in 

iter Ology as the “Roch- 


€cause he travels so 


ir IMmits president in 1963 
h a Month), Miller says 
Be e to know someone, 


along with the newspaper situation gen- 

erally, in almost every city and town in 

this country.” That makes acquisitions 
easier: “So much of this is done person 
to person. We don’t need a middleman.” 

News-Oriented. Sometimes Miller 
acts upon sheer impulse. In 1969 he re- 
ceived a routine letter—having nothing 
to do with purchasing properties—from 
Louis Weil, president of Federated Pub- 
lications. After glancing at the names 
of Federated’s seven papers on the let- 
terhead, Miller promptly phoned Weil. 
“Look,” he said, “I see that you're not 
in any states where we are, and we're 
not in any states where you are. Why 
not talk about a possible merger?” Only 
four months later, Gannett agreed to 
buy out Federated. Miller shuns the big- 
gest cities, where purchase costs are 
high and prospects for circulation in- 
creases limited. His general policy is to 
seek dailies that are “dominant in a 
growth market.” Recent acquisitions 
have been principally in Florida, mid- 
dle-sized cities in the South and West, 
and the U.S. Pacific islands. Gannett 
now even has morning, afternoon and 
Sunday papers on Guam, and Miller has 
plans for further expansion in the Pa- 
cific, which is growing in population and 
starved for newspapers. 

Because Gannett concentrates on 
smaller communities, its group-wide 
circulation of 2,243,999 lags behind the 
likes of Newhouse, Knight, Scripps- 
Howard and Hearst. Only five Gannett 
papers exceed 100,000, and all but 13 
are under 50,000. True competition is 
not a factor except in Hartford, where 
Gannett’s afternoon Times (131,498) 
runs.an insipid second to the legendary 
morning Courant. In Nashville, El Paso 
and Honolulu, the group has agree- 
ments to share production expenses and 
profits with competitors. Elsewhere, 
Gannett enjoys a monopoly. 

Monopolies often mean mediocrity, 
and none of Gannett’s papers could be 
called great. But most are the better for 
Gannett’s ownership, and Rochester's 
Times-Union won a Pulitzer Prize this 
month for coverage of last year’s At- 
tica prison riot. “We are news-orient- 
ed,” Miller insists. “I am a newsman. 
Certainly we believe in keeping earn- 
ings as strong as we can. But in making 
decisions,- we always- start with the 
news product.” He is naturally pleased 
that Gannett rang up record revenues 
($238,45 1,000) and profits ($19,747,- 
000) last year; there are no longer any 
scruples about booze and cigarette 

“advertising: 

_ Gannett exercises tight central con- 
trol from Rochester on the business side 
of its newspaper operations and is some- 
times prone to penny pinching. At the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, where recession 
has cut ad revenue, the staff has been re- 
duced slightly and morgue hours short- 
ened to avoid payment of a night dif- 
ferential of $1.75 to a librarian. But 
Gannett editors enjoy broad editorial 
autonomy. Each daily is free tosay what 

, it likes, to play stories as it pleases, to 


ay 
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use as much or as little as it wants of 
Gannetts own 24-hour wire service, 
which frequently pitches national sto- 
ries to the group’s individual papers 
with local-angle leads or inserts. 

News Vice President John Quinn 
sends out a weekly “wire watch” to keep 
editors and publishers abreast of what 
their colleagues are. doing on other 
Gannett papers and offer an occasional 
suggestion. The wire watch commands 
respectful attention but not blind obedi- 
ence. Exceptions to Gannett’s editorial 
autonomy rule are nine afternoon dai- 
lies in New York’s wealthy suburban 
Westchester and Rockland counties, the 
former Macy chain that Gannett ac- 
quired in 1964. Because of their prox- 
imity to one another, the papers not only 
run several common pages a day that 
are centrally printed but also use edito- 
rials written for the group under the di- 
rection of Executive Editor James 
Head, 46, a Gannett troubleshooter who 
has brought some editorial imagination 
into the scruffy Macy city rooms. 

The Yonkers Herald Statesman 
(47,852), long dubbed the “Sterile 
Hatesman” because of its boring and 
often narrow-minded tone, quickly got 
Head’s O.K. for a series on Yonkers Ma- 
fiosi that the previous managers had 
prohibited. Heavily Italian Yonkers was 
outraged, and Herald Statesman Editor 
Barney Walters had his car windshield 
smashed eleven times, but the paper was 
suddenly worth reading again. These 
days Head’s papers even endorse Dem- 
ocrats from time to time, which would 
have been heresy under the Macys, but 
individual editors must check with him 
first. To capture suburban readers on 
weekends, a new Sunday edition was 
launched for Rockland County last 
year, and a Westchester County Sunday 
paper is in the advanced-planning stage. 

Indefinite Expansion. The edito- 
rial benefits of common ownership can 
be considerable to individual papers. 
The Cocoa, Fla., Today (48.101) cov- 
ers space shots with imagination and ex- 
pertise for the whole chain, via the Gan- 
nett News Service. The Statesman in 
Boise has been filing with local insight 
for all papers on the recent Idaho mine 
disaster. The News Service circulates 
such group-wide features as an enter- 
tainment column from the San Bernar- 
dino Sun and a music column from 
the Times-Union. Small papers benefit — 


from staff coverage by bigger ones and — 


in turn serve as testing grounds for tech- . 
nical improvements that may be adapt- 
able to larger papers. 

Chairman Miller promised stock- 
holders last week that he would con- 
tinue his “aggressive acquisition poli- 
cy,” and feels that the group can be 
expanded almost indefinitely without 


spreading resources too thin. He no - 


longer has to go looking very hard for 
profitable new properties. Having firm- 
ly established his interest, Miller now 
finds potential sellers increasingly ea- 
ger to offer their properties before the 
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So Much For 
The Naked Ape 


Tt is a cliché of popular ethology 
that man is no more than an animal 
among animals, a naked ape dominated 
by his own savage biology and driven 
by killer instincts. More sophisticated 
scientists think otherwise, and one of 
them, Anthropologist Alexander Alland 
Jr.. has now produced a ringing re- 
buttal. In a new book called The 
Human Imperative (Columbia Univer- 
sity: $8.50), Alland counters the sophist- 
ry of Robert Ardrey (The Territorial 
Imperative), Konrad Lorenz (On Ag- 
gression) and Desmond Morris (The 
Naked Ape) with a view of man as a hu- 
man animal, a creature whose biologi- 
cally rooted nature can be modified by 
the uniquely human creation that sets 
man apart from the apes, his culture. 

Prime Example. If Homo sapiens 
were innately and inevitably aggressive, 
Alland observes, all men would behave 
aggressively and in a predictable, ste- 
reotyped manner. In fact, some societies 
are nonviolent, and in others aggression 
is expressed in widely varying, cultur- 
ally determined ways that are “a far cry 
from the rather automatic and highly 
patterned aggressive responses which 
occur in lower animals.” 

As a prime example of a pacific peo- 
ple, Alland cites the Semai of Malaya. 
A band of 12,000 farmers, the Semai 
adopt and name animals, talk to and ca- 
ress them as if they were children, and 
even suckle them. Youngsters are ney- 
er physically punished; they rarely see 
any form of violence, and so have no 
model of aggressive behavior to imitate. 
One result is that murder is unknown 
among the Semai. When angry, they 
generally confine themselves to voicing 


insults and spreading malicious rumors. 
True, they sometimes throw their own 
belongings around, but they are care- 
ful not to hurt anyone. Even throwing 
things is frowned upon because, says Al- 
land, “it scares people.” ; 

By contrast, the Abron people of the 
Ivory Coast are more aggressive but 
in ways which no biologist could predict 
on the basis of instinct theory. Their 
aggression does not seem tO arise from 
an inner, unalterable genetic program. 
Instead, it is generated by external 
situations and is released only through 
socially approved channels. Initially, 
Abron children are indulged and fon- 
dled by all the adults around them and 
show no aggression—until a new child ts 
born. Then, Alland writes, having been 
abruptly displaced from center stage, 
“most babies who have been quite plac- 
id up to this point begin to show signs of 
rage and aggression.” This new behav- 
ior is severely punished, however, so 
that the children learn to control their 
anger. As a result, Abron adults are 
rarely aggressive toward other people. 
Instead they direct their aggression 
in fantasy and ritual at imaginary 
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Outmoded Virginity hi conter 
Common. gossip says that yo ophi 
sters are engaging in sexual inter}. ch 
earlier these days than they used uti 
there has been precious little stats 
evidence to back it up. Now Johns, o 
kins Demographers Melvin Zelnik4 
John Kantner have come up with 
firm data. After studying the sexual 
its of unmarried teen-age girls, el beljey 
nounced last week that virgini MH sex to 


deed outmoded. If the study SMF tat or tha 
alf of all si aoid: 
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American girls become non VITO Hafler m 


fore they are 20. ; Reve |i 
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ity nor age tere was a racial difference. “It 
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. 16% reported four or more 
s, While for blacks the figure 
sonly 11%. 
PA Another popular misconception is 
inity contemporary teen-agers are sex- 
fii sophisticated. Not so. According 
s that Yoik and Kantner, “the asive- 
ual intercos Fede ea C EVASIVE 
Sof chance taking”. is remarkable. 
“ethan three-fourths of the non-vir- 
Be as that they never or 
re ka y used contraceptives. 
up withs Fon said they considered 
the sexual al” Many no fun or inconve- 
irl, the) clove wee so ill-informed that 
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on inten Bagel of such neglect and na- 
meorintlis e of the blacks, 10% of the 
oa E 26%. of both races had 
Aak Itou te pregnant. For this reason, 
Or can ib ation commission has recom- 
s.yeatl feat birth control information 
d expel@feny, ded for the nation’s teen- 
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their victims. To curb the spread of her- 
oin and other hard-drug abuse, Bejerot 
proposes, the U.S. should establish com- 
pulsory, drug-free rehabilitation “vil- 
lages” in secluded areas to keep addicts 
from infecting healthy nonusers. 

Bejerot is a researcher in social med- 
icine at Stockholm’s Karolinska Insti- 
tute and an expert on the drug epidem- 
ics that have occurred periodically in 
nations all over the world. In a New 
York Times interview last week, he in- 
sisted that contrary ‘to popular belief, 
the role of pushers in epidemic addic- 
tion is secondary. It is primarily 
the users—especially new users—who 
spread drug abuse by persuading their 
friends to join them in their mindless 
pursuit of euphoric highs. Sometimes, 
Bejerot says, it is even possible to trace 
waves of addiction to. particular carri- 
ers. In 1949, for example, he discovered 
that a small group of Stockholm bohe- 
mians was responsible for a surge of am- 
phetamine use that eventually produced 
12,000 new Swedish addicts. Similarly, 
eleven-Norwegian drug users deported 
from Sweden in 1967 stimulated 100 
new addiction cases in Norway when 
they returned home. 

History shows that lenient methods 
of handling this kind of contagion are 
bound to fail, Bejerot says. In Sweden, 
for example, light penalties for drug of- 
fenders have done nothing to curb ad- 
diction. In Japan, on the other hand, 
authorities stamped out an amphet- 
amine epidemic after World War II by 
instituting and enforcing a series of 
tough regulations: legal use of amphet- 
amines was restricted to the treatment 
of just one disease (narcolepsy, which 
makes its victims fall asleep constantly); 
only one doctor per hospital was al- 
lowed to handle these drugs; and heavy 
prison sentences were imposed for pos- 
session and peddling—thus preventing 
both abusers and sellers from spreading 
their “disease.” . 

While isolated detention villages are 
not precisely prisons, Bejerot admits 
that his proposed detention villages and 
his generally tough approach to drug 
control are highly controversial because 
they threaten the civil liberties of drug 
users. But he warns that popular out- 
rage over escalating addiction and ad- 
diction-linked crime could lead tosome- 
thing even worse: repressive “semifas- 
cistic’’ measures that would affect not 
just addicts and criminals but large 
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numbers of ordinary citizens. EG 


On a volume of 71,942,040 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com- 
posite closed at 59.19, down .11 for 
the week ending May 12. The Dow 
Jones 30 stock industrial average was 
941.83, up .60; Standard & Poor’s 
500 stock index was 106.38, down 
.25. Among significant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 


Net 
Stock High Low Close Change 
Allied Chem... 33 .. 31⁄2.. 314%4..-1% 


Alum Co Am.. 50%.. 49 .. 50%.. None 


Amer Airlines.. 46%.. 4442.. 46%..+ 2 
Am Brands.... 46⁄2.. 44⁄4.. 46⁄2.. + % 
Am Can...... 31 . 30 30%..— % 
Am Motors.. 9%.. 8% 8%..— 1 
AT&T: detectors 42%... 42⁄4.. 424/2..— Vs 
Anac Cop.... 20%.. 18%.. 20%..+ % 
Avon Prod....119%..114%..119 ..+2% 
Beth Steel.... 32⁄4.. 30⁄2.. 324%..4+ \% 
Boeing....... 21%.. 20 .. 20%..+ % 
Burlington Ind. 34⁄2.. 33⁄2.. 33%..— % 
Burroughs. ...170%..165%2..170 + % 


Cater Trac.... 52%.. 49%.. 52%..+ \% 
Chrysler...... 34⁄4.. 32⁄2.. 33%..-1% 
Clark Equip... 55%. 53%.. SAA A 
Control Data.. 62⁄2.. 59%.. 62 ..+ % 
Cor GI Wks. ..227⁄2..222 


Dow Chem.... 89 .. 87 .. 884%2..— % 
DuPont....... 163%..159%..163 -1 
Eastern Air.... 28 .. 25⁄4.. 28 +1% 
East Kodak...1205%..114%..119%..+2% 


El Paso N G.. 18⁄2.. 17%.. 17%..— a 
Ford Motor... 70. .. 67⁄2.. 68%..—1% 
Gen Dynam... 32%.. 29%.. 31%..+ v2 
Gen Elec..... 68 .. 64 .. 68 ..+1% 
Gen Foods... 28⁄2.. 27⁄2.. 27%..— % 
Gen Motors... 79Y%e.. 76⁄4.. 77%:.—1% 
Gen Tel & El.. 31%.. 29%.. 


Goodyear.... 31%.. 29%.. 30%..—1 
Great A & P.. 18%.. 18%.. 184%2..— % 
Greyhound... 18%.. 18%.. 18¥%.. None 


Gulf Oil...... 24⁄4.. 24 .. 24% .. None 
IBMS 387 379 382 —6% 
Int Harv...... 30%.. 29%.. 30%..— 4 
Int Nickel... . 31%.. 30%.. 30%..— % 
Int Paper..... 39%.. 35⁄2.. 38%..+2% 


Int Tel & Tel.. 54⁄4.. 52⁄4.. 53%.. —1 1⁄4 
Johns Man.... 35⁄4.. 34⁄2.. 35⁄4.. MY 


Kraftco...... 44%.. 44 .. 44%..7 A 
Kresge SS....114%..107%..114%..+3% 
Litton Ind..... 17⁄4.. 16%.. 16%.. None 
Lockheed..... 12⁄2.. 11⁄2.. 12"%..+ %2 
(WN/ocoogndna 11% 9% 11Y¥%e..-F1 


McD Doug... 43%4.. 38%.. 42%.. 
Merck Co 


Mobil Oil Ke a 
Nat Cash Reg. 30⁄2.. 28⁄2.. 30⁄2.. t % 
N Amer Rock.. 33⁄2.. 31⁄2.. 
Occid Pet.... 13. .. 11⁄2.. 


Owens Ill..... 51% 48% 50%..+1”% 
Pac Gas & El.. 28 27% 27%... = 
Pan: Am.....- 14% 13%.. 14%..— VY 
Penn Cen....- 4%... ha. 4%4..-—% 
Penney J. C... 75%.. 69%.. 75 +3% 
Philip Morris.. 92%.. 89 ...92¥%2..+1 


Polaroid. .... 


Sears Roe.... 


Std Oil Cal... 574.. 56%.. 57%..— Va 
Std ON J... 71%.. 70⁄2.. 712.. None 


- 32%.. 30%.. 31%..+ % 

24%... 24 244%..— Ve 

30%.. 29%.. 30%..+ % 

- 33%.. 30%.. 30%..—2% 

56%.. 55%.. 56 o MM 

- 55 .. 47%.. 54%.. 15% 

UAL Inc...... 50%.. 48 .. 5S0%..+ MM 


Union Car.... 48%.. 46a.. 48%2.. None 
Utd Aircraft... 40 .. 37%.. 


US Ply Cham.. 25⁄2.. 21%.. 25%..41% 


US Steel. .... 32%.. 31%... 32%..+ % 
Westing...... 51%.. 48%.. SO%..+ % 
Woolworth... 39 .. 37%.. 38%..—- VW 


Xerox. ..+.,.138%2..133  ..138%4..+ Va 
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Burns Prods for Reform 


Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur 
Burns has been an intellectual prodder 
to the Nixon Administration, speaking 
up in favor of such unpleasant but nec- 
essary moves as wage-price controls and 
dollar devaluation. Last week he set out 
to overcome the Administration's seem- 
ing hesitancy to start negotiations 
quickly for rebuilding the world finan- 
cial system, which cracked apart last 
summer and was only patched back to- 
gether by last December's currency re- 
alignments. At a conference of U.S. and 
foreign bankers in Montreal, he out- 
lined a ten-point program that was the 
first statement by a high U.S. official 
of goals for a new money system. It 
does not commit American negotiators 
—Treasury Secretary John Connally 
would prefer that the U.S. build up a 
stronger balance of payments position 
before sitting down to parlay—but 
Burns called his speech “a pretty fair 
summary of the U.S. position.” His 
main points: 

> As part of a reform package, the 
dollar should again be made convertible 
into other reserve assets, presumably in- 
cluding gold. 
> While gold cannot realistically be 
dropped completely as a form of mon- 
ey because too many people cherish it, 
its role should diminish, and it should 
be gradually replaced by the IMF Spe- 
cial Drawing Rights (“paper gold”). 
> Countries that pile up big inter- 
national-payments surpluses should be 
compelled to reduce them; in addition, 
debtor countries like the U.S. should be 
forced to wipe out big deficits. 
> The world’s financial powers 
should not talk only about money re- 
form but should also hold “parallel con- 
versations” about lowering barriers to 
world trade. 
Such aims are easier to state than 
achieve. Burns warned that unless a 
Start is soon made, the non-Communist 
world may break up into restrictive and 
competing trade blocs. His initiative 
moved Treasury Under Secretary Paul 
Volcker to set a tentative timetable for 
monetary reform. Volcker specified the 
International Monetary Fund meeting 
in the fall of 1973 as “a useful target 
date for getting a general agreement.” 


A New Type of Glitter 


As it has done in times of political 


or economic crises since the days of the 
Pharaohs, the price of gold ran up last 
week, On’ One day of frenzied trading 
in London, it jumped a record $1.90 
:peroz. Later it vaulted to a post-World 
War II high: of $54—a full $16 above 
the price at which central banks value 
the metal as a monetary reserve. But 


this flurry was only partly caused by 


fears that a wider war over Viet Ae 
might further undermine the s y 
world financial system. More than Sa 
the buying excitement, which had ar 
building for several weeks, was ce 
by worry over a simple supply-deman 

imbalance. 

Industry more and more appreci- 
ates that gold has properties beyond glit- 
ter. It is malleable and corrosion resis- 
tant, conducts electricity well and 
reflects light and heat. It is going into 
not only wedding rings and teeth but 
also into telephone equipment, jet-en- 
gine parts, auto-voltage regulators, elec- 
tric razors and toasters—mostly in small 
amounts, alloyed with other metals, at 
points where electrical contacts are 
made. Meanwhile production in South 
Africa, the world’s leading source of 
gold, has been declining, and the Soviet 
Union has been selling little of its grow- 
ing gold cache in the West. Now that 
the price is up, Moscow may sell more 
—and reap the riches. 

Buying last week was touched off 
partly by a report from London-based 
Consolidated Gold Fields Ltd., a com- 
pany that owns interests in major South 
African gold mines, predicting that ris- 
ing industrial demand and limited sup- 
ply could push the price to $85 per oz. 
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When the Pay Boarg ; 
back the wage increase tha Marg, 
dock workers had Won fain ty 
labor members stomped off al 
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and the dockers thr ¢ 
Last week the board gees 10 4 
and Gulf Coast longshoren theg 
dered slashes, reducing the aa lhe 
crease from 70¢ to 55¢. Labo ihmere 
were quiet, and there was lites j 
talk among the rank and file Sai . 
thony Piccavillo, a checker on M i 
tan’s East River: “We should hag 
ten the full raise, but | wouldnt 
to strike. Can’t gain anything byin nISTR 
Dock workers say that they i 

had their fill of picket lines, ha 
Bridges’ West Coast longshoremeny 

out for 134 days before sing MTU 
contract; Thomas Gleason's East (u 

and Gulf dockers were idle for éieTER 
weeks. Though no group won date sn 
wanted, the approved wage raises #dSunst 
eraged 12%, far more than the SSiio, two 
that the Pay Board normally alți Tom 
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“aeiruggling for Safety 


on’s East (ty 

idle forewFTER surviving for seven days in 
up won dine smoky depths of the fire-rav- 
vage rais Sunshine silver mine near Kellogg, 
than the S¥hio, two young miners, Ron Flory 
rmally alifi Tom Wilkinson, were amazingly 
2 outsized sued last week. “I’m not normally a 
and parl ous man, but I sure prayed,” Flo- 
od to raisefyuid. But 91 others were killed in the 
rk rules. fons largest silver mine. This week 
| union leé#yress will begin hearings to exam- 
weigh wheeFihat started the fire. One suspicion 
xy do, the ftat spontaneous combustion oc- 

mised (0 Fein the old mine timbers. 
Such a er lakes a disaster like this to focus 
the wonton on one of the nation’s most 
y evidenti f flous problems: on-the-job acci- 
shippte k St year they caused 12,200 
ritime URS In addition, of the nation’s 79 
last year, 2,200,000 
and another 5,300,000 
Injuries or illnesses. 
ff buildings, sheet-metal 


tion poison- 

ancer-inducing 

S and chemical fumes. 

mt gen put into effect 
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80 und almost everywhere 
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| Safety law lai 


ployer and empowered federal inspec- 
tors to levy fines of as high as $10,000 
and six months in jail for each vio- 
lation. Up to February’ of this year, 
20,688 factories, stores and offices had 
been inspected, but only 23% were 
found to be completely within the lim- 
its of the law. Fines of $1,444,686 have 
been proposed, and one firm, Greenfield 
& Associates of Lavonia, Mich.) was 
fined a total of $16,000. These fines 
can be contested before a three-man 
commission; it already has a five-month 
backlog of 842 cases. 

Worst First. Typically, the inspec- 
tor uses noisemeters to tell whether the 
thrumming of machines could harm 
workers’ ears, checks other instruments 
to detect potentially explosive gas leaks, 
and looks for missing guards on press- 
es that can chop off an arm in a sec- 
ond. What have inspectors found? No 
eye washes in battery-charger areas, 
storage racks piled so high that they 
could fall on a worker, and no protec- 
tive hearing devices. 

Administrators of 0.S.H.A. in the La- 
bor Department have a budget of only 
$38.5 million; for next year the pro- 
posed budget is $97 million. AFL-CIO of- 
ficials say that at least $166 million is 
needed to deploy a minimum of 1,550 
inspectors instead of the current 500. 
The Labor Department, working on a 
“worst-first” basis, is concentrating Its 
inspectors on the policing of industries 
that have extremely high accident rates: 
longshoring, roofing and sheet metal, 


‘wood producing. 
30 common on the 
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docks that, on the average, one out of - 
every eight longshoremen a year suffers 
at least a temporarily disabling injury. 

OS.H.A. is stirring heated debates 
in Washington. TIME Correspondent 
Mark Sullivan reports: “It is a liberal 
law being administered by a conserva- 
tive Administration. President Nixon 
would like to turn over supervision of 
safety laws to the states. The unions and 
the Democrats would rather see the 
power remain in Washington.” If states 
do develop tough industrial safety stan- 
dards—Texas, Alabama, Colorado and 
Wyoming have notably weak codes 
—the Government will pay 50% of the 
operating costs and 90% of the start-up 
expenses. So far only one state, South 
Carolina, has requested funds. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
opposes the new federal law on grounds 
that reporting requirements are burden- 
some for small businesses which have 
few safety hazards. Chamber spokes- — 
men also argue that the standards cov- 
ered in the law’s 248 finely printed pages 
could cause “economic holocaust” by 
forcing companies to scrap costly ma- 
chines and dies. 

The National Safety Council criti- 
cizes OS.H.A. for other reasons. Says ` 
Robert Currie, assistant to the general 
manager of NSC: “I don’t think you will 
see any significant payoff in terms of in- 
juries prevented. A good safety program 
goes far beyond the law’s require- 
ments.” Such sound programs are al- 
ready in force at some companies, in- 
cluding Aerojet General, Du Pont, 
General Dynamics, Boeing, General 
Motors, Ford, IBM, Westinghouse and 
Firestone. Other employers could wise 
ly copy from them. Unless many more 
do so and unless the Federal Govern- 
ment gets tougher, the toll of lives om 
on-the-job accidents is apt to rise even 
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CORPORATIONS 
Father Knows Best 


The world’s largest producer and re- 
tailer of apparel, Nashville-based Ge- 
nesco is a family business run with Ten- 
nessee savvy by W. (for Walton) Maxey 
Jarman and his son Franklin, 40. It was 
a proud day for Maxey when, at 65, he 
turned over the chairmanship to Frank- 
lin three years ago. Quipped Franklin 
then: “Dad is getting out at a good 
time.” 

Those were prophetic words in the 

light of Genesco’s—and the Jarmans’ 
—present situation. As is often the case 
when a strong-willed patriarch turns 
over power to his son, relations between 
the two have become strained. Maxey, 
an abstemious Southern Baptist who 
teaches Sunday school, had built Ge- 
nesco into an empire of 105 operating 
divisions. Franklin, a member of what 
Nashville residents call their suburban 
“Belle Meade jet set,” has been hard 
pressed to coordinate his father’s mot- 
ley acquisitions. At a six-hour board 
meeting last month the two argued with 
considerable heat. 

While Genesco’s sales have risen to 
$1.3 billion, profits have dived from $36 
million in 1968 to $16 million last year. 
Genesco stock has dropped from a high 
of $58 in 1968 to less than half that 
today. At a board meeting last week, of- 
ficers announced a quarterly earnings 
loss of 5¢ per common share, down 
from a 51¢ gain for the same quarter 
last year. Alarmed, outside directors 
voted at the meeting to give the elder 

Jarman “added management responsi- 
bilities; The finance committee, of 
which he was still chairman, will be 
combined with the executive commit- 
tee, and both will be placed under his ac- 
tive control. 

Several of Genesco’s problems can 
be traced to Maxey’s-acquisitiveness in 
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the 1960s. The e organization 


sometimes taking Te ics hat did 
successful regional ‘ Rene of the 
not fit well. Executives oF $ Wis 
5 1a have seen axey 
acquired firms may | d takeover 
ing. Genesco’s standard ta 
eni allowed the sellers to keep 
a ownership of the buildings that they 
occupied and offered fat stock bonuses 
to men who could produce profit in- 
creases for Genesco in the first three 
after acquisition. Some mane gers 
simply rewrote their building a 
temporarily cutting rents in order tO 
raise earnings. Now that the three-year 
periods are lapsing, the rents are ring 
again—and Genesco Is saddled with 
mounting costs. Ta 

Genesco is also the victim of un- 
controlled forces. It depends on the 
manufacture and retailing of fashion- 
sensitive clothing and shoes for 90% 
of its revenues. Its subsidiaries include 
Esquire Sportswear, Johnston & Mur- 
phy shoes and Formfit Rogers lingerie, 
as well as Henri Bendel, Bonwit Teller, 
I. Miller, S.H. Kress and Roos/Atkins. 
Lately, the fashion world has degener- 
ated into volatile anarchy. The men’s 
clothing industry has suffered especial- 
ly, as young men have chucked tweeds 
and worsteds in favor of blue jeans and 
Army fatigues. One of Genesco’s sub- 
sidiaries, Danté, Inc., which manufac- 
tures cuff links, has been hit by a move 
away from French cuffs. Until recent- 
ly, consumer spending as a whole had 
lagged this year, so Genesco’s: profits 
from successful retail operations have 
not been able to balance. setbacks 
elsewhere. 

When it comes to making the most 
of a rough situation, Genesco’s direc- 
tors evidently feel that father knows 
best. Though the younger Jarman re- 
mains Genesco chairman, the elder will 
be in charge. At least one Genesco di- 
rector believes that Maxey will use his 
restored position as a steppingstone to 
the Tennessee governorship in 1974. He 
tried for that office in 1970 but finished 
second in the Republican primary to 
Winfield Dunn, the current Governor. 
Genesco directors appear willing to 
keep Maxey on until the company is 
out of its slump. In a firm that depends 
on strong retail sales and stable fash- 
ans for its fortunes, he may be around 
or along time. 


Heat in Cook’s Kitchen 


Chauncey William Wallace (“Tex” 
. . T 

Cook is a little like the ieie RA 
low in the television commercial who 
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Neither Cook nor 
officers can expect to cotter Cony 
utive bonuses this yeah] anyal 
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left them in a dyspe F TMings 
somebody had to take the oo 
month President Arthur blane 
took early retirement i Larkin 
and Cook, 62, already the = pres 
chief executive, becari amy 
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been bad on several fronts, Th 
eral Foods empire is built large| na 
fee—one-third of its sales comet 
—but Americans have been int 
less of it. During the 1960s. annus 
capita consumption dropped from 
Ibs. to 13.4 lbs., as more Amer 
turned to soft drinks. Maxim, 
is General Foods’ freeze-dried o 
is being outsold by Nestlé’s Tay 
Choice. Says Cook: “To get on thes 
Nestlé’s had come in with somew 
attractive inducements’—price & 
for grocers, coupons, vigorous adie 
ing campaigns. 
One of General Foods’ problem 
that new products no longer stay uns 
for very long. Just about any new d 
breakfast food or pudding is at 
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immediately surrounded by a horde of 
imitations. For example. General 
Foods’ Toast ‘em Pop-Ups were bush- 
whacked by competitors; the company 
has recently sold the line to Schulze and 
Burch Biscuit Co. Cool `n Creamy fro- 
zen puddings were also a disappoint- 


ment. “We were hoping that Cool ’n . 


Creamy would continue to build, but it 
hasn't,” says Cook. 

To bring the company around, 
Cook has started a major reorganiza- 
tion, giving more power to a few vet- 
eran vice presidents and centralizing 
far-flung product research. He has a 
salesman’s high hopes for several prod- 
ucts that are test-marketed: Brim, a de- 
caffeinated coffee; Master Blend, a mix 
of freeze-dried and spray-dried coffee 
that would cost less than either Maxim 
or Taster’s Choice; Oven Top, a chick- 
en or turkey dressing that can be cooked 
without a bird; and Soft-Swirl, a mousse 
dessert. Meanwhile Cook faces manda- 
tory retirement in Jess than three years, 
and the company has to pick a pres- 
ident who will be his heir apparent for 
the chairmanship. “Obviously,” says 
Cook, “that has to happen—but there 
is no rush.” 


PERSONALITIES 
Reynolds’ Rich Diet 


Nearly half a century ago, Quentin 
Reynolds (no kin to the late writer) was 
a fruit clerk in an Oakland grocery 
store, and Safeway Stores was a small 
California supermarket chain. Since 
then, both have had more than the 
normal diet of success. Early last year 
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Sine by A. & P.’s $5,508,000,000 
Safeway has wisely anticipated con- 
sumer trends and been in the right place 
at the right time. Except for an oper- 
ation in the Washington, D.C. area, its 
markets are in the rapidly growing 
Western states. By comparison, A. & P. 


has most of its stores in the East, and 


many are in cramped, deteriorating city 
neighborhoods. The average A. & P. 
store rings up $25,000 in sales a week 
v. Safeway’s $45,000. Safeway also was 
one of the first chains to switch to dis- 
counting in the mid-’60s. By eliminating 
trading stamps, games and other frills, 
Reynolds and his colleagues have been 
able to trim food prices without nar- 
rowing their own profit margins. Now 
that health foods are popular, many 
Safeway stores have a special section 
that sells such delights as organic apple 
juice and Crunchy Granola. 

Reynolds intends to accelerate Safe- 
way’s expansion abroad. “We plan to 
double our European outlets by 1975,” 
he says. Already Safeway has 48 super- 
markets in Great Britain, 14 in West 
Germany, 36 in Australia. Reynolds can 
afford to spend millions on building new 
stores. In 1972’s first quarter, profits 
were up 25%, to $18 million. 


Sproul’s Brass and Gold 


A retired two-star general in the 
National Guard, Archibald (“Arch”) 
Sproul, 56, meets plenty of important 
military men at home and abroad. For 
example, General Suharto, President of 
Indonesia. Two months after Suharto 
won control of the government in 1966, 
Sproul organized Virginia International 
Co. (VICO) and went to Indonesia in 
search of “business opportunities.” He 
met Suharto in 1967, and now he has 
more ventures than his company can 
handle alone. He Operates a rubber 
plant and has a lease on 67,000 acres 
of land—obtained for about a cent an 
sna he plans to use for cattle 

ng. Me is now negotiating for ti 
ber concessions. ee a 

Ost important, Sproul in 19 
ne of the largest onshore oil ee 
sions that the Indonesian government 
has ever granted—4 4 million acres. To 
finance exploration and development 
he recruited some well-fixed partners, 
including an Allied Chemical subsidiary 
and Universe Tankships, which N 
owned by Billionaire Daniel K. Ludwi 
Three months ago Amik ie 
first oil at an ex i ee 

VICO retai 


t month, be- 
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VIRGINIA INTERNATIONAL's SPROY 
Some well-fixed Partners 


enues of roughly $900,000, Hoy 

some investors obviously belie 
VICO, still a small company vill 
money: Its stock, which is trade 
the counter, has jumped from Sah 
a year ago to $46 last week. 
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Why go halfway 
around the world 
for welding 
equipment? 


You know exactly your landed costs 
Lincoln-Australia quotes costs the way you 
want—c. & f., c.i.f., or f.o.b.; quotes in y 
| Australian or U.S. dollars or pounds sterling— _ t 
-| or in the currency of your country and in | 
z whatever form required. No room for 
guesswork, you know exactly your costs. 


You get faster shipments, on time deliveries 

Lincoln-Australia does not use forwarding agents. You get 
the speed of factory-administered shipping arrangements, — 
documentation and follow through. This direct involvement 
insures prompt ea ey at reduced freight cost to 
the buyer. 


You get “tailored” financing arrangements 

Many credit plans are available to suit individual 
requirements. If foreign-sourced funds are scarce, paym 
can be arranged in a number of overseas currencies, 
subject to agreement. 


You get the welder or electrode you want without 
compromise si Agr 
Lincoln-Australia has the manufacturing flexibility to sup 
quick!y and efficiently, welders to meet individual i 
power requirements; to provide electrodes and oth 
consumables to a variety of international Codes and 
Standards; to make prompt consignment of orders. 
or small, of standard products. : 


You get flexibility all along the line 

And close co-operation—in special Heer | ol m 
particular transport or storage conditions . -in ‘th 
preparation of rush orders . 
through accredited agen throughout Asia for 
service and spares . 


istration pressured Japan into clamping 
“voluntary” restraints on textile exports 
to the U.S., the Japanese redirected 
much of their sales drive to Europe. In 
Britain, Japan has won 20% of the mar- 
ket for some kinds of man-made fibers 
v.2% in 1970. The Japanese assault co- 
incided with a temporary European 
economic slowdown that intensified 
competition and forced manufacturers 
to cut prices. 

Changes in taste have also crimped 
demand. Hot pants, short skirts and 
teeny bikinis use fewer fibers than cloth- 
ing did in the age of the cover-up. Even 
European affluence can work against 
the industry. The spread of central heat- 
ing encourages men to wear lightweight 
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SCANTY FASHION IN PARIS 
Affluence hurts. 


Suits; as bedrooms become warmer, 
more people sleep in the raw, thus snip- 
ping away at the pajama market. 


One traditional European response 


to such troubles has been to form a car- 

tel to restrict production and raise 
prices, but that way out is no longer 
easy. Last March the West German Car- 

tel Office fined nine German companies 
‘$15 million on charges of fixing prices 
and sharing markets. The companies 
-are appealing. but the Common Mar- 

` kets trustbusters are studying the case 
to.see if the 

» before the European Court of Justice 
_ in Luxembourg. The companies may es- 
cape further chastisement, but for rea- 
sons that can give them only cold com- 
fort. The cartel was terribly inefficient: 
_ prices fell, and markets were chaotic in-- 


e also should be brought 


| of orderly. . 


OIL 
Up the Quotas 


Oil import quotas have been some: 
thing of a sacred cow through four auc 
cessive U.S. Administrations, eos y 
including Richard Nixons. Yet at 
week Nixon signed a proclamation al- 
lowing importers to bring in an ayen 
age 230,000 bbl. more a day for 1972, 
about 15% more than before. Because 
there are just over seven months left in 
the year, the daily increase will really 
amount to 400,000 bbl. $ 

The President had little choice. For 
the third straight year, the U.S. faces a 
fuel and energy shortage. This, com- 
bined with heavy overloads on power 
systems at peak periods of use, may well 
dim lights and shut down air condition- 
ers on sweltering days this summer. 
State restrictions; on domestic output, 
which accounts for about three-fourths 
of the 12 million bbl. of oil that the na- 
tion needs each day, have been loos- 
ened; Texas wells are now allowed to 
produce at 100% of theoretical capac- 
ity. But the U.S. industry has been un- 
able to meet demand, and even some 
oilmen have been asking for a boost in 
the imports. The heaviest pressure has 
come from independent refiners; unlike 
those controlled by big, integrated pro- 
ducing companies, they must buy crude 
wherever they can find it. ; 

On the other side, independent oil 
drillers grumbled that the quota in- 
crease will hold down prices and thus 
make it hare to get bank financing for 
further exploration. The increase in 
quotas, however, was a victory for con- 
Sumers, who presumably will be spared 
the price boosts that a shortage would 
cause. Nixon knew that such boosts 
would damage his anti-inflation cam- 
paign. Still, the quota increase under- 
scores the growing U.S. dependence on 
Overseas oil supplies that could be shut 
off by wars or political black mail, 


AUTOS 


Toward Total Recall 


The auto industr has 
achieved total recall, ut on ae pe 
of car it is coming close. So far in ‘the 
current model run, General Motors has 
built 560,000 Chevrolet Vegas—and 
called back 480,000 of them. Last week 
the latest Vega recall, of 350,000 cars 
produced something unusual: it was 
caused by a flaw related to a ti 
pollution device. eo 
he device is a 
about the size of a flashlight 
controls the engine's idling 
supposed to ensure that 
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MARKETING 


On with Exxon 


Along with Co 
Band-Aid and Leyi’s, pè a ' My 
most famous trademarks j then | 
used by Standard Oil Co west Ei 
in foreign countries and mane 1 
the U.S., where Esso is the tran Pan 
the domestic operating arm ig 
Oil and Refining Co. Troubl a 
restrictions following the 1911 be ia 
of the old Standard Oil trust havet 1. 
Humble from brandishing thet 
name in 20 states. In parts of the l 


ie 


and West, the company uses thel 
Enco, or, in Ohio, Humble. 
After decades of grappling wihi 
national advertising and market 
problems that a multiplicity of !@ Eve; 
marks entails, Humble officers last" 


announced final agreement on ni equ 
promise, As of next January, a| the) 
will change its name to Eeo a Pay 
in July its three gasolines will ° 
Exxon, Exxon Plus and Eola Ithe 
A $25 million advertising carea] This 
herald the name change. A jg] Stee 
million will be spent to sW rtd com 
the company’s more than 5 its mar 
tions and impart Exxon Q toy 
heads, gas pumps and wea À 
The name is the all H 
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= Compare an H-65C Pay’ loader with other 2% yd: machines. 
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You wont want any other. 


Even if yourdo nothing more 
than compare standard 
“quipment, you will’ buy 

the International H-65C 

Pay loader. 


I has demand hydraulics. 
7 'S gives full power for 
fering at any rpm for 
mplete safety and 
oneuverability. Hydraulic 
Pro 1s automatically 
a tioned to the steering, 
dume E digging, lift and 
P cycles as needed. 


It has a “soft shift” 
transmission designed to 
absorb the shocks of forward 
and reverse shifting at full 
throttle. On an average truck 
loading job, this cuts as much 
as three seconds from total 
cycle time. It can easily add 
up to 10% more production. 


— 
FH the 
worlds largest 

_ single source 
of trucks, farm, 
and construction 


Its buckets have a deep bowl 
design that retains heaped 
loads better than 

shallow buckets. 


Ask your distributor for full 
details on the H-65C. It’s 
available everywhere as one 
of the dependable Hough Pay 
loaders which have been 
proving themselves for years 
all over the world. 


* 2¥2 cu. yds. = 1.9 m°? 
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International Harvester Export Company, Chicago, Illinois US.A. 
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Gray Pastures 


THE COMING OF AGE 

by SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 
Translated by PATRICK O'BRIAN 
585 pages. Putnam. $10. 


Die young or grow old—so far there 
seems to be no other option. Yet so- 
ciety regards old age as “a kind of 
shameful secret,” complains French 
Novelist and Treatise Writer Simone de 
Beauvoir, now in her 65th year. Old 
people, she argues brilliantly and bit- 
terly, are condemned not only to de- 
crepitude but to poverty and loneliness. 
In the face of this, they are also asked 
“to display serenity” so that their ju- 
niors will be spared guilt. 

With the same tough panache she 
showed in pioneering Women’s Liber- 
ation (The Second Sex), Miss de Beau- 
voir now sets out to champion what 
might be called the Old Age Revolu- 
tion. Characterizing the old as “the most 
unfortunate, the worst-used of all,” she 
suggests that trying to take care of them 
properly would bring about a healthy 
moral and monetary upheaval in our 

society. 

Seal Meat. In a fascinating spot 
survey, Miss de Beauvoir reviews how 
the old have fared in other places, oth- 


By and large, Miss de Beauvais 
that the aged have been Loa ae 
in theory than in practice. In are 
century, Roger Bacon prea Soe 
age a disease, and few men ne z 
since have disagreed. As for t è pres 
ent, she writes: “It is common enoni 
edge that the condition of old people 
today is scandalous. Any pretense to 
patriarchy has been mocked by the ur- 
ban-industrial dispersal of the, family; 
the attitude of children toward aging 
parents, she writes, is profound duplic- 
ity under a veneer of official respect. , 
“Mystical Twaddle. Turning 
subjective in the last half of her book, 
Miss de Beauvoir forces readers to con- 


front the old age that every man con-.- 


tains within himself, “just as,” in Rilke's 
phrase, “a fruit enfolds its stone. How 
does old age feel? To Juvenal, it was “a 
perpetual train of losses.” To Jonathan 
Swift, it meant “a state of permanent 
anger.” Even the master exulter of all, 
Walt Whitman, was finally brought, in 
his own words, to “whimpering ennui.” 

Simone de Beauvoir carefully 
weighs the few whose testimony treats 
old age as a period of spiritualization. 
Among them are senescence’s biggest 
booster, Victor Hugo, who wrote: “Fire 
is seen in the eyes of the young, but it 
is light that we see in the old man’s 
eyes.” Miss de Beauvoir’s judgment of 
that: “Mystical twaddle.” Her heroes 
are not those who praise decline’ but the 
men who fight the body’s disintegration, 
like Tolstoy, who learned to bicycle at 
67, and Goethe, who at 64 could ride a 
horse for six hours without dismount- 
ing. Alas, even this “incessant struggle” 
is doomed. 

What of ordinary men put out to 
pasture at 65? Retirement is the “most 
loathsome word in the language,” she 
choruses with Hemingway. A man’s 
work is his dilemma: his job is his bond- 
age, but it also gives him a fair share of 
his identity and keeps him from being 
a bystander in somebody else's world. 
Old age does not even, as another myth 
claims, leave men transcendently free 
of their appetites, particularly sex. The 
dirty old man—limited as to Opportu- 
eeu still in there peeping=is, Miss 

e Beauvoir conclud i 
thetic truth. 3 PREL $ ae a 

The tragedy, as the author sums it 
up, is that the aged, though often treat-: 
ed as a Separate race, are still fully 
human, and with encouragement can 


er times. For example, among the \ maintain limited Participation in a full 


Chukchee, a Siberian fishing tribe, an 
elder who outlived his time was given a 
farewell feast of seal meat and whisky, 
after which his son or younger brother 
slipped behind and strangled him with 
a seal bone. 
Yet in other societies, elders might 
_maintain their usefulness by presiding 
ver rites of passage and playing tribal 
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life. What is Miss de Beauvoir’ 
S oir - 
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she warns, “It is'the whole leisure,” 
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in a collective life, as eee 
much a matter of course as his 
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BONECRACK 
by DICK FRANCIS 


201 pages. Harper & Row, $5.95 


The often shattering an 
ectious Joys of the-turf ar, 
difficult to describe or explai 
ly to outsiders. One of theme 
ers who can do so successful} 
priately enough, is`a Si Ys appa 
jockey named Dick Francis ° 
Fra ee Becoming. a writer in Ihe true Fr 
ancis was for some years the besiyafied the JO 
plechaser. in- England, eventual Jhorse ná 
coming jockey ‘to the Queen Move of da 
edit ina SW 
sites and social. slights of Brih Fe zone 
plechasing the. way a car owner hn hiner, 8al 
the dashboard of his five-year-old yluntry on | 
dan. He has used his experiences tgp the sulky 
duce ten more or less equestrian wbrtassassin 
pense stories that are also novel frs goons. 
métier and manners. His best books} Crisp P 
Dead Cert (the first, written in 19ifore than 1 
Nerve (1964), For Kicks (1965), 0de" the tra 
Against (1966). and Forfeit (1969) Maw, after t 
that level he belongs in the compans l by two 
writers like John Buchan, who creat tone Is 
a highly personal genre and theni 
it, beyond sheer entertainment, (ot 
lifetime's accumulation i 
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Francis’ plots customarily runbay do ne 
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threat ‘of muscle and mayhen 
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sulky amateur rider-son on a proat, 


Ming part 
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POMS the p 
Then ribs 


HASING: iit 
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All grit and sticking P 


a 
-rate F 
ough rein on incre- 
Francis), and its 
fizzles out 
rare thing ae 

aaders are deftly 1n- 
always ethe people as well 
and there is a quota of fa- 
‘ece scenes that Francis’ ad- 
appily expect. Among 
“to and what might be 
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“glutely 
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version t ; 
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ter in ei Se classic (Dead Cert), 
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he besa, ts iockey hero, up On a splen- 
Anse red Admiral, against the 
en Mogahices of darkness who chivvied him 
azards plourin a swarm of radio taxis. By con- 
British what Bonecrack’s ride is modest. The 
wner kn hiner, galloping prodigally Cross- 
year-old gantry on his best racer, tries to head 
the sulky boy-jockey from inadver- 


NCES top; ) I 
estrian wpatassassination by one of his Mafia fa- 
) novels fiers goons. 


St booksa] Crisp Prose. “J was hurting far 
nin, 19p)pare than | would have believed possi- 
1965), ouje” the trainer hero of Bonecrack re- 
ies, after being worked over in Chap- 
companjgfi! by two mysterious men in masks. 
tone is typical of Francis. Though 
d then wsfspeople are regularly, often bizarrely, 
ent, toeupon by musclemen intent on alter- 
ulation athe result of a horse race, their dra- 
fiically understated encounters some- 
lyrunb}# do not seem sadistic. Francis’ 
Bonectaif*0es, among other things, have been 
{tells hans Up to freeze in icy tack rooms 
Mafia, wiere) and had a broken hand rebro- 
m, fois With a poker (Odds Against). Yet 
n a prot) regularly turn up—all grit and 
Me blaster sto tide or retaliate, 
| ane could have suspect- 
Tring at m recoveries seem con- 
Frdlechase (are Francis, like all 
fos the pein one regularly, and 
tiken ribs an of riding with assorted 
ariei h collarbones. 
ing the E RR Ie genius for in- 
FS with saa me existential out- 
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for a mself stands 5 ft. 84 in. 
Atten a ockey—and has pretty 
C MIS toriga, ever since he quit 
: ho e. He has been a sports 
\orse trainer and a flyer, 
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exhausted his subject. But if he ever 
opens a detective agency or joins the 
British intelligence service, some of the 
supersleuths of literature will have to 
tend to their laurels. "Timothy Foote 


Old Ez 


THE POUND ERA 

by HUGH KENNER 

606 pages. University of California. 
$14.95. 


The title itself seems presumptuous. 
Can Kenner really be claiming that the 
era of such giants as Eliot, Joyce, Law- 
rence and Yeats belongs to Ezra Pound? 
He can. He does. And he may even be 
right. At the back of every trend and 


tendency that mattered. anyway, he. 


manages to find old Ez, puffing and pres- 
tidigitating—language theories, bor- 
rowings from Greek, Italian and Pro- 
vencal, imagism, myth and verses from 
the Chinese. Of course some of the con- 
nections are weak, and Kenner is not 
above a bit of crankery on his own. He 
often wears his learning like a lead flak 
jacket and, like Pound, can be pithy to 
the point of incomprehensibility. But he 
has a contagious gusto and a splendid 
ear: the fragments of Pound’s poetry 
that litter his pages are altogether daz- 
zling and rich, “an anthology of right- 
nesses.” Kenner knows some good sto- 
ries too. He has one small masterpiece 
about T.S. Eliot, during an impossibly 
British lunch, majestically bringing his 
famous critical faculties to bear upon a 
cheese. = Charles Elliott 


Dreams of Plenty 


SOCIALISM 

by MICHAEL HARRINGTON 

436 pages. Saturday Review Press. 
$12.50. 
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MICHAEL HARRINGTON 
Karl Marx in Eden. 


mid-20th century in the U.S. Harring- 
ton’s history is revisionist, intended to 
demonstrate first that Marx and Engels 
were not authoritarian elitists but pop- 
ular democrats, and second that the 
Democratic Party and American labor 
even now have within them a demo- 
cratic-socialist movement. Harrington's 
phrases repeatedly betray the difficul- 
ties of such a task: “the unknown Karl 
Marx” or “the American social democ- 
racy, our invisible mass movement.” 

It has long been fashionable to dis- 
tinguish the young Marx—compassion- 
ate and angry in his sociology and un- 
deniably idealistic in his belief in mass 
worker democracy—from the mature 
author of Das Kapital. Harrington, by 
contrast, finds the early convictions un- 
diminished in fervor throughout Marx’s 
writings and actions. except for a pe- 
riod at the time of the revolutions of 
1848 and The Communist Manifesto. 
He is a surprisingly effective advocate 
even when he must argue such an es- 
sential but difficult point as that Marx’s 
dictatorship of the proletariat “does not 
mean dictatorship but the fulfillment of 
democracy.” 

As for the socialist impulse in the 
U.S., Harrington points out that it was 
vigorous though often eccentric until 
World War I, and then trickled away. 


But if one listens carefully enough, he ~ 


says, socialism is audible as an under- 
ground torrent. By the °30s, official So- 
cialists as well as their Communist op- 
ponents were noisy but ineffectual and 
faction-ridden. Certainly Harrington is 


right to underline once more that the | 


‘30s were far more important for the 
growing power of labor unions withii 
the Democratic Party. Union leade 
have from time to time made demands 


on the welfare state much more auda- 
cious than anyone who has not care- 
- fully read the , 


platforms ma; 


This page 
may look 
different 
in Sydney. 


` The-news,.analysis and 
comment you're reading in 
the pages of TIME this week 
are being read in Australia, too. 
And in more than 180 other 
countries around the world: 


But the advertisers who 
appear in your copy of TIME 
may not have anything to 
sell in Australia. And 
consequently they limit 
themselves to one of the Asia 
advertising editions of 
TIME, which enables them to 
reach the magazine's 
audience just in Japan or the 
Philippines or 
Malaysia-Singapore or 
throughout the continent. 


On the other hand, 
companies that do business 
in Australia turn to that 
local edition of TIME. 
One of their ads may be 
appearing on this page 
“down under.” 


Thus, while readers everywhere 
are receiving the same 
editorial product in TIME, 
they are apt to be seeing 
different advertisements in 
different places. 

A phenomenon that makes 
it possible for TIME to be 
both the most genuinely 
international newsmagazine in 
the world and a potent local 
sales medium as well. 
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the working class EOD ele et wing 
conscious and Coa iG British 
movement, co Well beyond the proofs 

bor Party, 1$ 
a Oh is able to muster. ent Har- 

Through the long ara Bice his 
anea EN ess AERON sense of 

eatest We : ea 
ated purpose. Even E ion 
e reforms an I 

wae that he believes are ed 
forthwith, he never lets 80 of a no i. 
edge that socialism is ultimate y oth 
cerned with the transformation O A e 
relations of men to themselves and t eir 
fellows, and that this transformation 
will never be brought about simply by 
radical equalization of incomes and de- 
mocratization of social controls. Social- 
ism, Harrington learned from Marx, Is 
not possible until there is true abun- 
dance for everyone, everywhere—until 
“the sentence decreed in the Garden of 
Eden will have been served.” 

Whether or not the original. nature 
of man would actually be transformed 
in Paradise appears unlikely to be test- 
ed. Depressing figures intervene, despite 
Harrington's attempts to explain them 
away. The arithmetical’ average of the 
present wealth of nations evenly dis- 
tributed would bring everyone to some- 
thing like the living standard of Spain 
or Southern Italy today. Future de- 
mands upon resources. are likely to in- 
crease geometrically. The mathematics 
of universal abundance is still Mal- 
thusian; to believe that the distribution 
of scarcity—which is to say economics 
itself—can be wished or willed away 
is a failure to know that numbers, when 
multiplied together, are more than 
abstractions. "Horace Judson 
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Jutra and Perron are too anxiou 
cram everything in. There is an €Xcess 
of vivid but extraneous vignettes of vil- 
lage life, like the Christmas sleigh ride 
of the dour mineowner distributing 
stockings full of cheap candy to the 
poor children along the main street. Yet 
in spite of its unfixed perspective, My 
Uncle Antoine is indelible, the best 
chronicle of a coming of age since Truf- 
faut’s The 400 Blows. a Jay Cocks 
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FRITZ THE CAT 
Written and directed by RALPH BAKSHI 


Robert Crumb is a kind of Amer- 
ican Hogarth, a moralist with a blown 
mind. The gallery he has created in un- 
derground comic books—from the gno- 
mic sage Mr. Natural, the Priapus of 
the Midwest, through such creatures as 
Angelfood McSpade to that morsel of 
13-year-old jailbait, Honeybunch Ka- 
minski—constitutes Head City’s sharp- 
est and funniest view of American life 
And perhaps the most pornographic. 
His fantasy unchecked by the strictures 
of mass circulation, Crumb gave back 
to cartooning the scatological vigor and 
erotic exuberance it had during the 
Regency, and then some. You cannot 
walk through downtown San Diego or 
Manhattan’s 42nd Street without see- 
ing Crumb people everywhere—bulb- 
nosed, scrawny, dumb and sweaty. 

The kind of animated cartoon 
Ralph Bakshi has made of Crumb’s 
world is something else again. Fritz, the 
hero, is what the average campus rev- 
olutionary was in the late *60s—a fool 
tabby, living off vicarious experience, 
with his head full of windy sub-Mar- 
cusian rhetoric and only one ambition: 
to swive. Fritz gets involved in a hilar- 
lous orgy in a Village bathtub, is nearly 
busted by two cops, drawn inevitably 
as pigs, takes off to Harlem after an in- 
terminable chase through a synagogue 
and is turned on to grass. Stoned. he 
makes inadequate love to a blimplike 
crow named Big Bertha; having thus 
grasped the black experience, he be- 
comes a revolutionary. “My soul is tor- 
tured and tormented by this racial cri- 
sis,” he informs Duke, another crow he 
meets in a Harlem bar, to which Duke 
properly replies, “No sheeyut.” 

It is the last funny line in a movie 
that still has a long time to tun, Fritz ha- 
angues, the crows and implausibly 


starts a street riot; he 
again, Cross-country 
volved with a vaguel 
of bikers and Man 7 
erman reflexes wh 
up a power statio 
which Fritz is blown unh: 
__ Bakshi’s animation je} 
visuals—which marveloy, ae 
grainy, lowering look of as 
streetscape—are r eM 
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convincing. But Fy; S, i 


ngly slow: > 
; p editin is 
and the dialogue Mostly naive W 
fled. Moreover, the charac ands 
defined that Fritz’s relation areg 
comes incomprehensib| ee then 
for a movie that should hav i 
crisp and schematic as a ‘ © bees 
The voice-over 
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FRITZ THE REVOLUTIONARY TABBY 
Full of windy rhetoric. 


hovers just below the threshold 
competence. er 
To greet Fritz as a master 
satire, or evenas asignifican rial 
the counterculture, is wishfu ps ut 
Bakshi seems to have been Thet 
of his targets as Fritz himse ies | 
in all their wide-open a5 ht] 
demand a more pointed oP obi 
this. It will come as no SUIP! ingt 
comic fans to learn that, © A 
became of Fritz in the ea 
asked to have his namai em 
all publicity. Meany pathtu> 4 
largely because of Fri Z hing oa 
got an X rating, som a 
for the animated cartoon kobe 
tion of pudency.” 


*Disney characters 
Mouse, however, hav oan 
scene poses on poster amatly € 
Judge William Bauer reese N ae 
cago firms from selling Ws of inn i 
stroy. the worldwide In Fac 
fulness of Walt Dt 
declared the judge- 
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nia ralogen car lamp shines brighter, 
< Leslonger than other types do. 
eae nas one disadvantage: 
“s{an'tbe dipped. Or rather, it couldn't until recently, 
ielgen Philips introduced a twin-filament halogen 
“sl agsten lamp for main beam and dipped lights. 
{yeDuplo PH4, suitable for any 12V car, 
a jes far More light, 
_ es much longer than any other lamp. 
<jpacked by the right reflector, 
y Worings added safety on the road at night. 
({ildrivers should be behind it. 
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Dur Man-on-the-spot’ 
Teheran has a 


or years we’ve provided our man-on- 
pot service through our affiliate in 
heran, the Foreign Trade Bank of Iran. 
low we’ve added our representative 
this important Middle East capital. 
logether they can answer any questions 
ir solve any problems you may have in 
his dynamic market. They can help with 
ur Cash Management program or 
vide information ut local markets 
labor conditions. Through our Teheran 
liate or representative, as in any of 
r facilities, you’ll receive the skills and 
irvices only the world’s largest bank 
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i ın provide. For a quick answer to your 
Miternational or multinational banking 
Hroblems, look to our man-on-the-spot for 
lutions. You’ll see why Bank of America 
H first in banking. All over the world. 


BANK OF AMERICA N 
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Industry 
Government 


Busines JAPAN» is dedicated to the requirements of 
the internationally oriented businessman, supplying the 
facts he needs to know about what's happening now. 


Business JAPAN calls upon experts in all related fields ` | 


to supply information on past-developments, current 
conditions. and future probabilities. 


If you are doing business in Japan 
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nity 
is time for the country 
ie McGovern [May 8] 


th 
todo 1 
ne ams that deal v 
[o7 ic issues —ending 
‘no our tax laws. He has 


h the people and told 


e A 
the is going to do. 
YNA ase up this golden oppor- 


orge McGovern is a frightening 
| tial candidate. bee 

is he? The Organization Man, 
„who. You want populism! The orga- 
ten speaks populism. You want liber- 
E othe organization speaks liberalism. 
herit, Pant busing? The organization speaks 
gios You don’t want busing? The orga- 
ngerti bata speaks alternatives. You want 

ìh r The organization speaks peace. 
y UnG i fou get a sure feeling this is a speak- 
€ Sh , hay organization, and an insecure feeling 
-leg imimaybe we can't chance an organization 


k ident. 
Rons kory HUNDT 
Arg) Oakland, Calif. 


WAN Thanks for your straightforward arti- 

ou m NonGeorge McGovern. His proposals are 

Muti radical or left wing. They are the clos- 

WN hing yet to the ideals that America was 
i 


Za} Voters will finally have an alternative 
My voting for the “least worse” candidate 
igs pasienelection time comes in November. 
LESLIE SIEGMUND 
| Concord, Calif. 


i/So George McGovern would take 
m years to dismantle our defenses, 
po confiscating our money and 
tly. 

( What would he do during his fourth 
am. Why, transform us into the American 
bie, Socialist Republic, the first noncon- 

ous state of the Soviet Union. 


«he prairie populist? Nonsense. The 
le Marxist! 


CHESTER PLACEK 
Vienna, Va. 
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ae with interest your cover story 

$ e Populist” and was both 

Pititencies oo nated by the ironies and in- 
pees of this year’s 

a Rede questions John 
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fae. which on Senator George Mc- 
EA ad me saying that I agreed 
tS bu Ret Senator s “plan” to cut the 
Barc eter Mae ae 
Kot Me s systems that 
Panett one vera wishes to Stn are 
K YU, : ae. eliminate. I am opposed 
ia at this time reductions in Europe or 
Rey Uther Ja ©, and without such reduc- 
ki Plausible ee manpower cuts do not 
Ba Const Ome 50% of the defense 
Id that pred by manpower costs. I 
3 My Opinion the Senator's 
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plan overestimates the savings from weap- 
ons systems cuts and underestimates the 
cost of force modernization. My own fig- 
ure for an initial defense budget reduction 
was $10 to $12 billion, not $32 billion. 
LESLIE H. GELB 
Senior Fellow 
The Brookings Institution 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir / You have misrepresented an impor- 
tant McGovern proposal. McGovern did 
not suggest that “anyone making over $50,- 
000 a year—earned or unearned—would 
have to pay 75% of the excess in taxes, no 
matter what tax shelters might exist.” What 
McGovern is proposing is that everyone 
pay some income tax. One formulation 
would apply to those with total incomes in 
excess of $50,000, regardless of the source. 
“The entire income of any person in this 
range would be subject to payment of tax- 
es at a rate of 75% of the current statutory 
rates at the rate they would have to pay if 
there were no loopholes.” 

DEBORAH MALLEY 

New York City 


Pat Solution 


Sir / As long as the custodians of our tax 
dollars remain as dedicated as they are to- 
day to the interests of big business and to 
winning the largest voting pluralities, what 
hope is there for the mentally retarded [May 
8], who will never host Texas barbecues, 
who will never fund a convention, who will 
never even vote? 

The pat solution is to thrust the bur- 
den, in whole or in part, back on their fam- 
ilies. With the increasing costs of dropping 
bombs in Southeast Asia, of taking care of 
the ITTs in our midst, of sending men to 
the moon, of guaranteeing outrageous ag- 
ricultural commodity prices, what family is 
left after taxes with the resources necessary 
to care for a lifelong dependent? 

CELINE S. MARKS 

New York City 


Sir / Congratulations on your comprehen- 
sive and informative article on mental re- 
tardation. Your reporters and writers did a 
splendid job of informing the public on a 
problem that faces 6,000,000 Americans 
and their families. 

The article should serve constructively 
to improve the lot of the retarded and en- 
courage research to help prevent further 
retardation. 

CLAIR W. BURGENER 

Vice Chairman 

President's Committee on 

Mental Retardation 

Washington, D.C. 


News in Manure 


Sir / Your paragraph on Mayor Lindsay's 
campaign [April 24] contains some inaccu- 
racies and a distortion of a quotation. You 
imply that a TV commercial portrayed 
Lindsay spreading manure in Wisconsin. 
There was no commercial; a network news 
show ran film of the incident. You say Lind- 
say was shown spending the night on the 
sofa of a blue-collar family. That event was 
off the record and neither filmed nor pho- 
tographed. Finally, you quote me: “The 
only thing charisma did for the mayor was 
bring people out to see him. But when they 
heard him, they said goodbye.” What I said 
was: “But when they heard him talk about 
the urban crisis, they said goodbye.” I went 


Fly 
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to Europe 
ina 747 


Garden Jet. 


The best thing that can happen to 
you on a long flight is to have 

a group of attentive persons take 
good care of you. On a Japan 

Air Lines 747 Garden Jet flight 
Over-the-Pole to Europe, personal 
care—and the little traditional 
touches of Japan—is what you 
can expect every mile of the way. 
JAL now flies the Garden Jet 
Over-the-Pole to Europe three 
times each week. To Amsterdam 
and Paris each Monday and Friday. 
To Hamburg and Paris each 
Wednesday. The mood is Japan 
at its most pleasing. The feeling 
travels with you all the way to your 
destination—and often well 
beyond. For reservations, see 
your travel agent or JAL. 


Polar flights in cooperation with Air France 
and Lufthansa 


JAPAN AIR LINES 
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on to say that what scared me most about 
the mood of the country in 1972 was the de- 
sire to escape from the many problems of 
the cities. 

It still does. 

THOMAS B. MORGAN 

Press Secretary to Mayor Lindsay 
New York City 


Stolen Sun 


Sir / The image of big business is not the 
only thing upon which ITT [May 1] has been 
casting shadows. 

In response to ITT’s new, many sto- 
ried skyscraper in Brussels, some disgrun- 
tled citizen has spray-painted on a nearby 
billboard, “ITT, tu as volé mon soleil” (ITT, 
you have stolen my sun). 

RICHARD PIKE 

La Roche, Belgium 


Moon Watching 


Sir / Asa friend and I sat outside our hooch, 
gazing skyward, pondering the now almost 
commonplace achievement of America’s 
placing two men on the moon [May 1], it oc- 
curred to me that there is a melancholy par- 
adox in the fact that our nation possesses 
the brilliance to place the two of them up 
there and the stupidity to place the two of 
us here. 

(SP/4) A. GLENN CARLOUGH 

U.S.A 

Long Binh, Viet Nam 


Sir / “By golly, you taxpayers—we taxpay- 
ers—got your money's worth.” 

Poop! 

That statement by Mr. Young of the 
latest trinity to hit the skyways really epit- 


j the 
omizes the expensive snow job that 


American people and SPH moon, set 
i time I look al on, I 
EnA of dollar signs leading right 


py ‘O t appears the space program, along 


with the Viet Nam fiasco, is getting top- 
priority billing in this country. 

D.H. NICHOLSON 

Murfreesboro, N.C. 


Safer Than Maryland? 


Aa 5 1] 
i Me's story on India's dacoits [May 
an in awed tones that in 1971 they 
“committed 285 murders, 352 ednapines 
and 213 robberies, all within an area sma i- 
er than the state of Maryland.” Well, with- 
in the real state of Maryland, in pamor 
alone, the 1970 score was 273 murders an 
,687 robberies. 

m Unfortunately, my source does not 
give the number of kidnapings. Even so, da- 
coit country looks as though it is safer than 
the state of Maryland. 

J.M. BRADLEY 

Bonn, West Germany 


Pity for Elizabeth 


Sir / After reading your essay on Mary v. 
Elizabeth [May 8], I started to wonder 
whether men really understand what Wom- 
en's Lib is all about. 

It is interesting that Gerald Clarke ad- 
mires Queen Elizabeth because she would 
rather have had power than love a man. I 
think she is a pitiable character. In order to 
be: a liberated woman, one must be a lib- 
erated person. She was neither. Her victory 
was complete, yet it was Pyrrhic. 

In surrendering her identity toa crown, 
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she was No more a person inh 
than a woman who lives yin 2 ner 
es Vicarious n 


her husband. vin 
MARY LYNNE ANTONs Op 
DE VIZCARRONDO SANT, 4 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Sir / I was disappointed of 
had to follow form and cal oala c om ane 
royal piece of baggage.” ary Stue en 
Mar Stuart's life can To t w p 

is like to be the wrong person US Wha: pane 
place at the wrong time inae Int Uno 


: : ae Wrony GINO Eria 
tile society. She was a ren- anging pè pege Gu" 
every inch a queen, whose akable pat fn ANA 
far too often been subject to BIC life 4 Ate 
In temperament and Personality. ignmeny 
more pleasing than her Tudor N she Wasfy t 
CYNTHIA MCLAIN PLerp n. 'Ẹ; 
Newhall, Calif. A 


Sir / So who is Gerald Clark ; 
historiography a quarter 5o whe Set bacy f 
Time's Essay, ‘The Return of Elizahoy ù | 
Mary”? Elizabeth did not so at phai x 
history as she was made up by th Make ff 
rians. We now know, for example tht 
defeat of the Spanish Armada occu Ah 
spite her, not because of her, Where she’ 
personally successful, this was general 
cause she happened to be standing Be 
right place or because she was an ardent sig 
dent of Machiavelli, a dubious “object le 
son” for Women's Lib. p esa 
Viva Maria! so arne Cons 
DONALD NUGENT ġe Goldstein 
Associate Professor of History 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 


Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemachi, Chi 
yodaku, Tokyo 100 Japan 
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So unreal. World exploding around us. Sit on ground taking 
notes. Soldiers pop up around us, fire short bursts and then sink 
back into brittle bamboo. Purple smoke spirals upward on north, 
pink on south. Rockets crash and thud. 50-cal., thud. M-16 pops. Sud- 
denly, all fire stops and movement shifts to north. Land smoldering, 


wall of burning tree stumps. 


O reads the final entry last week in Saigon Correspondent David 

DeVoss’s notebook. A metal fragment pierced the pages, and a 
few words are illegible because of blood streaks. Moments after he 
wrote his impressions, DeVoss was hit by North Vietnamese mortar 
fire. He was seriously wounded in his chest, arms and legs. He re- 
ceived immediate first aid on the scene, and was quickly flown by 
helicopter to the Third Field Hospital outside Tan Son Nhut Air- 
base, where he underwent emergency surgery. At week’s end his 


condition was declared satisfactory. 

At 24, DeVoss is TIME’s young- 
est reporter in Viet Nam. He arrived 
there in January, when combat was 
relatively light. After the North Viet- 
namese began their Easter offensive, 
he covered major action all over 
South Viet Nam and became a vir- 
tual commuter on Route 13, which 
runs between Saigon. and An Loc. 
He would set out from the capital 
in the morning by car to cover the 
progress of the South Vietnamese 
21st Division as it fought its way with 
agonizing slowness toward An Loc 
and the relief of the garrison encir- 
cled there. 

Reports Bureau Chief Stanley 
Cloud: “After many journalists had 
lost interest in that front, David con- 
tinued to make frequent trips. Much 
of what he wrote was of the horrors 
and frustration of that battle. He was 


DeVOSS AWAITING EVACUATION 


convinced that the story of An Loe’s plight, told by the people who 
lived it, would be one of the great stories of the war. He was de- 


termined to get it.” 


When DeVoss left Saigon last week with two veteran combat pho- 
tographers, Le Minh and Dirck Halstead, he was hoping to enter 
An Loc with the rescue force’s first wave. But the advancing col- 
umn was still ten miles south of its objective when the enemy mor- 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Steps to Instability 


The shooting of Governor George 
Wallace raises fears again about the fu- 
ture of American society. Could the 
present order reach the point where it 
is no longer workable? What is that 
point anyway? In the British magazine 
Encounter two years ago, U.S. Sociol- 
ogist Daniel Bell listed seven factors 
characteristic of modern Western coun- 
tries that became politically unstable. 
Two nations that did: Weimar Germa- 
ny and Fourth Republic France. 

One of Bell’s signs is the growth of 
private violence; the attempted assas- 
sination of Wallace and the bombing 
of the Pentagon last week are only the 
latest events in.a decade-long litany. For 
the rest, anyone who wishes to can eas- 

ily find American cases to meet Bell's 
other conditions. 

> “Insoluble” problems: inflation, 
unemployment, urban decay. 

> Parliamentary impasse: 


Con- 


gress and the President stalemated over 
Vital issues. 

> Racial conflict: almost anywhere 
one looks. 


_COXSON (REAR) ON CAMPAIGN TRAIL 
Already in the White House. 


> Uneven regional economic de- 
velopment: Appalachia and much of 
the rural South, still lagging. 

> Alienation of the intelligentsia: 

urse. } 
oe Humiliation in war: trying to 
avoid just that end is what has kept 
Richard Nixon busy lately, and the 
prospect haunted him before he left on 
his mission to Moscow. < 

How to stave off instability? The 
first requisite, Bell concluded, “is intel- 
ligent leadership.” That, unfortunately, 
is harder to find than good advice. 


Blockade that Metaphor 


Remember “Don't give up the 
ship”? Or, “You may fire when ready, 
Gridley”? What about “Damn the tor- 
pedoes— full speed ahead”? Now Com- 
mandër James Cannon, skipper of the 
U.S. destroyer Mullinnix, has added his 
own ringing battle cry to the Navy’s lex- 
icon of heroic challenges. As Mullinnix 
arrived for a third tour off Viet Nam, 
Commander Cannon announced: “We 
are ready to step in the batter’s box and 
belt a few pitches with hard stuff now 
that the contract is signed for our third 
season with the big leagues.” Anyone 
looking for the roots of the current mil- 
itary infatuation with athletic metaphor 
might possibly start with the playing 
fields of Whittier, Calif. 


The Pedaling Pol 


Major Benjamin Coxson’s troubles 
worsened when he moved into the 
White House. Not the one in Washing- 
ton, D.C., but one in Camden, N.J., that 
Coxson has been remodeling to look 
like the original. The idea. was to dra- 
matize his candidacy as a political in- 
dependent in the city’s mayoral race 
next year. It worked so well. he says 
that a political enemy asked the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service to investigate him 
and he was subsequently hit with an out- 
standing $80,000 claim. While Coxson 
was trying to appeal the case, the feds 
moved in and seized his white Lincoln 
Continental Mark IV and his custom- 
built black Cadillac limousine. Un- 
daunted, Coxson went right out and 
bought another set of wheels: a $300 
kelly green tandem bicycle with dual 
porni and chrome fenders. 

_ the result is a novel, ci - 
paign on wheels. ae: 
chauffeur sits up front and does the ped- 
aling; the candidate lounges on the Dack 
seat, waving to his would-be constitu- 
ents. Coxson, 42, who once Owned a 
nightclub and an, auto-leasing firm 
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works. If they keep ang Hey tad 
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Peace in the Park 


People’s Park in Berk 
the Alamo of the arte 
young. Three years ago last wi 
test demonstration over W 
park belonged to the Univer 
ifornia or the street people a 
erupted into an appalling mele 
tween students and police, One m 
died, another was blinded. The uni 
sity covered part Of the plot with ash 
and bounded it with an 8-ft.-high fem 

The park lay virtually useless yp 
recently, when antiwar demonstra 
chose to break down the fence, th 
up the asphalt and plant shrubbe 
flowers. Slowly students and tow 
people drifted back into the park: ti 
set up a recycling center to collectby 
tles and cans, and settled down toen 
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prudent. The cops ignored the occuper toppe 
tion and Chancellor Albert Bovtehith symbc 
seems not to want to press the issue. falinuity of 
ing some 
Poverty = Pollution? ‘ae 
Scatter-site housing is almost the fortre 
thorny a problem as busing. The hard and | 
tagonists. are principally the “i ‘niin’s 17 
whites protecting their hard-won HP b 
ileges v. blacks trying to break oa ocea 
the ghetto. In a bizarre twist of Jpn ferms 
ciple, a group of Chicagou fio 
brought suit in U.S. district couh refi the P 
vent proposed housing sO 
“polluting” their neighborhore E 
legal foundation: the National © 
mental Policy Act of 1969. vanity! 
The suit, filed by. 19 cor pd 
ganizations from Chicago 5 ou 
nantly white Northwest and 
sides, charges that wie 
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PRESIDENT RICHARD NIXON 


=the Summit: A World at the Crossroads 


wn toen 
action WaHE medieval towers of the Kremlin 
the occu topped by glowing red stars, 
rt Bomelh symbolize the deep underlying 
e Issue falnuity of Russian power. This week, 
emg some wholly unexpected disas- 
te Stars and Stripes will fly for the 
fime above the crenelated ramparts 
almos at fortress complex. For six days 
ig. The ‘hard and Pat Nixon will reside in the 
the bs ‘nlins 17th century Terem Palace 
dewon funded by the shimmering s lendor 
reak o [pice was Imperial Russia E 
ist of h ems of political drama, there 
\goans i i Stronger sense of excitement 
ourt Of “athe President’s six-day visit to 
jects yt February, if only because of 
tle eine that surrounded 
Bicones ingdom. By contrast 
smn! Ne in fe y so much for Nixon to 
cy ks in iene gt fresh sights and 
he limes beto untry he has vis- 
Phen oan re—most notably in 
iy Sith iki his celebrated de- 
OW ibid Khrushehey in a 
ite ion hall. But this 
Nd So mance of the Pres- 
arty Chief Leonid 
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ass oh e encas ar greater potential 
ye beet | Swi, Moan ixon’s conver- 
jim? plte Mos a0 and Chou En-lai 
x mon is SIN oY talks would put to 
sreg ob Word avowed goal of mov- 
tently lon mom a state of còn- 
provid of negotiation. It 
ri, 10° further evidence 
Wo S Possible for the 
Mocratic ing superpowers 
Sand capitalist, the 


other autocratic and Communist—to 
put aside or at least tone down their 
longstanding ideological and political 
rivalry for the sake of peace and self-in- 
terest. The outcome of the talks could 
harm or help Nixon’s chances for re- 
election in November. For Nixon’s host, 
the Moscow summit is also something 
of a test, for the talks are the key to his 
policy of East-West détente. Brezhnev 
does not have an election in the fall 


. —but he would face an even quicker 


verdict from his colleagues in the Po- 
litburo, of which he is primus inter 
pares, if the talks were a failure. 

The President could hardly have 
gone to Moscow at a more crucial and 
perhaps even more auspicious moment. 
Seldom in modern history: have so many 
significant interacting trends been 
brought into focus at one conference. 
In the wake of West Germany's rati- 
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fication last week of the treaties of Mos- 
cow and Warsaw, the way is now open 
for a further series of diplomatic ma- 
neuvers that with luck could finally de- 
fuse the old cold war confrontation in 
Europe. In the Middle East, perhaps the 
most unpredictable area of superpower 
involvement, the Soviets seem to be re- 
straining their Arab allies, perhaps 
pending the outcome of the Moscow 
summit. Then there is Viet Nam, where 
Hanoi’s offensive against the South, and 
Nixon’s consequent decision to step up 
the bombing of the North and to-mine 
its harbors, have pushed the war into a 
new phase that could lead either (to 
greater danger or a negotiated peace. 
Perhaps most important, “the Mos- 
cow summit comes at a time when the 
changed relationship between the two 
superpowers cries out for discussion and 
debate. When John F. Kennedy and Ni- 
kita Khrushchev met in the last full- < 
fleéged summit at Vienna in 1961, < 
the’ U.S. stili possessed an over. 
whelming edge in nuclear might. In> 
“a. g0stly arms buildup, the.Soviet 
“Union has achieved parity in weap- 
znry, a fact that naturally worries 
‘American military experts but none- 
- theless does have one positive aspect. 
“Having reached equality with the 
U.S., Russia now seems genuinely in- 
> terested in curtailing the costly arms 
race. Partly because of its fear of 
Chinese expansionism, partly be- 
cause of its desire for capitalist tech- 
_ nology, the So iet Union seems also 
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. willing to further curb cold war tactics 
and seek more dérente with the West. 

Obviously, the Soviets want détente 
on the best possible terms and without 
giving up their determination to expand 
their influence in the world. So, despite 
the favorable portents, the summit Is 

certain to bring very hard bargaining 
and conceivably even ultimate -disap- 
pointment for the U.S. Furthermore, 
over the summit lies the danger of some 
accident—the bombing of a Soviet 
freighter in Haiphong, perhaps, or a 
confrontation between U.S. warships 
and the growing Russian flotilla off the 
North Vietnamese coast. “It could still 
come unstuck,” worried a White House 
aide shortly before Nixon’s departure. 

It is, in a sense, the strangest sum- 
mit meeting to date, happening at a mo- 
ment when Soviet ships are cautiously 
turning away from American mines at 
Haiphong. The strangest and most sig- 
nificant thing about it is that it is hap- 
pening at all. When Nixon announced 
the mining of the North Vietnamese 
ports two weeks ago, he had no as- 
surances on how the Kremlin might 
react. The Soviets had been told by Kis- 
Singer that Nixon was considering dras- 
tic action—but they did not know the 
specifics. Nixon’s own hunch was that 
Moscow would postpone the meeting. 
But after an initial silence came the rel- 
atively mild Soviet denunciation of the 
President's move, followed a few days 
later by short notices in Russian news- 
papers quoting Press Secretary Ron Zie- 
gler as saying that the President was pre- 
paring to leave for Moscow. After that, 
the Soviet press made it seem like a 
great achievement for Russia to press 
On with the summit despite “the reac- 
tionary forces,” as Izvestia put it, that 
were seeking “to undermine peace.” Ru- 
mors persist in the West that the fix is 
in, and that Nixon and the Russians 
have made a secret deal on Viet Nam 
—such as an agreement to deactivate 
the mines while the President is in Mos- 
cow. U.S. officials denied that there was 
any arrangement at all. 

Side Trips. Accompanied by Hen- 
ry Kissinger, Secretary of State William 
Rogers, a staff of 36 and a mammoth 
press corps of 260, the President and 
his First Lady last Saturday flew off to 
Salzburg, Austria, for two days of rest 
and sightseeing. On Monday morning, 
Air Force One was to take off from Salz- 
burg for the 3-hr. 40-min. flight to Mos- 
cow. Nixon will spend nine days in Rus- 
sia, including two days of side trips to 
Leningrad and Kiev. After that he will 
fly to Iran for one day and to Poland 
for another before returning on June ! 

to Washington. 

The nation he left behind remained 
deeply divided over the wisdom of his 
decision to mine North Viet Nam. -Last. 
week someone claiming to represent 
e long-dormant radical Weathermen 
Credited that group with setting off a 
bomb in a women’s room of the Penta- 


scheduled peace march 
in Washington was eX 
ected to draw a crowd 
of 15,000. About the 
Moscow summit, though, 
there was cautious Opti- 
mism. The stock market, 
that nervous and uncer- 
tain barometer of public 
feeling, rose 20 points 
in two days, partly on ex- 
pectations of more peace- 
ful relations between the 
erpowers. 
anyon would find 
Russia not only expect- 
ably ordered and disci- 
plined but also wondrous- 
ly spick-and-span. The 
Russians have been giv- 
ing Moscow an elaborate 
facelift. More than 200 ff 
eyesore buildings, long “i 
marked for demolition, 
were torn down along the, 
routes that the President 
was expected to take, The 
empty lots, which were, 
sodded with lawn, were “<= a 
dubbed “Nixon squares” 
by Muscovites. Near the 
Kremlin, new lawns and flower beds 
were planted, and thick new asphalt 
sidewalks were put down outside the 
American embassy. There was a less 
pleasant aspect to the cleanup as well: 
to prevent possible demonstrations. by 
Russia’s small but determined band of 
dissidents, the secret police were search- 
ing for seven Jewish activists and 
cracked down on suspected editors of 
underground journals. 

Both Nixon and Brezhnev have 
stressed that the meeting would be de- 
voted to work. “This summit is primar- 
ily directed towards substance, not cos- 
metics,” said the President. Nonethe: 
less, on their first evening in Moscow. 
the President and Mrs. Nixon will be 
honored at a state dinner in the Krem- 
lin, Later they will watch the Bolshoi 
Ballet, which will probably present one 
act each from Swan Lake and Giselle. 
The President may also visit Star City, 
the cosmonaut center near Moscow, or 
be flown to see an unmanned space shot 
at Baikonur in central Asia. More im- 
portant, he will be accorded the privi- 
lege of making a short television address 
to the Soviet people. Pat Nixon will be 
the guest of Mrs. Brezhney at tea and 
will visit Moscow University, the GUM 
department store, the Bolshoi ballet 
school and the Moscow circus whose 
trained bears are likely to deli; ht th 
First Lady as much as Peking's ¢ d ; 
did. The Nixons will fly to ER for 
aday to visit the Summer Palace ane is 
war cemetery of the victims of the city’ 
World War ÍI siege. They will al iit 
Kiey, where they are expected a Be 

0 go to 

the cathedral and a factory, 

_ Nixon Clearly lacks the earthy, out- 
going qualities that Russians pri 

Dieses : prize. But 

zhnev and his colleagues may have 

Perceived that as a certified anti-Com- 
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nuclear powers limit their own devel- 
opment of weapons. Barring a last-min- 
ute misunderstanding, the two leaders 
will this week put their signatures toa 
treaty that will restrict deployment of 
anti-missile missiles (ABMs) to only two 
complexes of 100 missiles each in Rus- 
sia and the U.S. The ABM treaty would 
lead to a freeze on the numbers of of- 
fensive missiles. 

TRADE. The Soviet Union, which suf- 
fered severe frost damage to its winter- 
wheat crop. wants to make the largest 
purchases of U.S. wheat since the cold 
war began. More important, it hopes to 
work out agreements to buy US. grain 
for the next decade in order to over- 
come chronic meat shortages. Moscow 
also needs easier access to sophisticated 
American industrial equipment. To fa- 
cilitate growth in U.S-Soviet trade, 
which amounted to only $217 million 
last year, the Soviets are likely to clear 
up their old Lend-Lease debt of $800 
million. That, in turn, could help qual- 
ify Russia for most-favored-nation sta- 
tus and give Moscow access to US. 
credit. The trade negotiations will be 
long and complicated, but it is possible 
that Nixon and Brezhnev may sign a 
maritime accord that would open more 
ports to each other's shipping. 

‘COOPERATIVE VENTURES. U.S. and Rus- 
sian diplomats have been negotiating on 


treaties that would replace fivalry with 
vo specific areas. One is 


cooperation in two { 
a space treaty, which would provide for 


a uniform docking mechanism sO that 
spacecraft of one nation could link up 
with those of the other for joint flight or 
rescue. The other is a naval agreement 
that would end the “chicken of the sea 

games of near-mi 
Soviet warships have been play 


ing for 
years on the world’s oceans. . i 


'WorLD). the Soviets are expected to 
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EAST-WEST DÉTENTE. In the wake of 
West Germany’s ratification of the 
Moscow and Warsaw treaties (see THE 


press for further relaxation in Europe. 
Nixon, who also wants to maintain the 
momentum, is especially interested in 
the signing of the new four-power 
agreement on the improved status of 
West Berlin, whichwill guarantee unim- 
peded access between the city and West 
Germany, | 10 miles away. In principle, 
the President has no objection to the 
convocation of the Soviet-backed Con- í 
ference on European Security, which ; fy 
would confirm the existing borders of i 
Europe. But Nixon is expected to insist 
that balanced U.S. and Soviet troop 
pullbacks from Europe must be an im- 
portant element of settlement. There is 
also a possibility that Nixon may signa 
renunciation-of-force treaty with Mos- 
cow as a gesture of good will. 

THE MIDDLE EAST. On this issue, the 
two sides will probably do nothing more 
than agree to disagree. Neither wants a 
war there, but the Russians will certain- 
ly shrug off a U.S. request to limit arms 
aid to the Arabs to purely defensive 
weapons. Conversely, the U.S. will not te 
abandon its support to Israel. Both sides $ 
agree that Israel should pull back from, 
all occupied territories, but the Soviets © 
want an imposed settlement, which the ~ 
US. réjects. 

VIET NAM. For years the Soviets have 
insisted that they had no control over 
Hanoi and no choice but to supply the 
North Vietnamese with arms to keep 
them out of Peking’s influence. Nixon 
is not prepared to buy that. In essence 
he will ask Brezhnev: “What kind of su- 
perpower are you if you cannot con- 
trol your allies?” As a precondition for 
U.S. cooperation in other areas, Nixon 
is likely to insist on a Soviet pledge to 
supply only defensive arms to North 
Viet Nam. If Brezhnev raises the ques- 
tion of what is to become of the twelve 
Soviet freighters stranded in Haiphong. $ 
Nixon is likely to reply that they will 1 
have to remain there until Hanoi ac- 
cepts his peace proposal. Although Ha- 
noi’s Politburo depends upon Russia 
and China for supplies. it makes its own 
political decisions. Thus there is little 
that Moscow can do about the current 
offensive other than to urge them to- 
ward realistic negotiations. 

Tripolar Alignment. Ironically, 
the most important political item was = 
not on the agenda and would probably 7 
not even be mentioned in the formal 7 
talks. Yet the summit might never have 
taken place except for China. In pri- 
vate, though, Brezhnev is almost cer- 
tain to try to find out from Nixon wheth- 
er there were any secret agreements 
made during his China trip. The Pres- 
ident can honestly. reassure his Soviet 
counterpart on that point, Evenso, there 
is no doubt that the new relationship 
with China has given Washington an ad- 
vantage in the tripolar alignment. Previ- 
ously Moscow was the only power that 
talked regularly with both Peking and 
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PLANTING FLOWERS FOR NIXON'S VISIT 
Also a cleanup of dissenters. 


Washington. But now Washington has 
„ better relations with the Chinese and 
_Soviets than they have with each other. 

Despite some Russian claims to the con- 

trary, there was no hard evidence that 

Nixon’s mining operation had started a 

reconciliation between the two Com- 
munist giants, whose antipathy cuts far 
too deep for any quick patch-up. 

The importance of the Moscow 
summit to the Soviet leadership is dis- 
guised by ideological rhetoric. In fact, 
one major reason why Brezhnev is eager 
for-détente with the West is economic, 
For the first time, the Soviet Union is in 
the grip of a consumer revolution, a rev- 
olution that can no longer be ignored or 
Satisfied by appeals for more sacrifices 
for Communism. Under Brezhnev, the 
Soviet citizen is aware of improving liv- 
ing standards. The average Russian 
family can buy a wider selection of 
clothing than ever before, and can eat 
plentifully, if plainly. Most Soviet work- 
ers now have enough surplus funds to 
save up for a movie camera, a refriger- 
ator and a stereo set. Although Russia’s 
housing shortage is still very acute, the 
Waiting lists for apartments in the vast 
new residential complexes mushroom- 
ing on Moscow’s outskirts have grown 

shorter. 

So what else does the Soviet family 
want? More. Despite a ban on nearly all 
Western publications, most Russian cit- 
izens are aware that their standard of 
living lags far behind the West's. Ac- 
cording to recent estimates, the average 
monthly take-home pay of a Soviet in- 
dustrial worker is $127 v. $529 for his 
American counterpart, $307 for a West 
German, $253 for a Briton. Admittedly, 
the Russian worker has free social ser- 
vices unavailable to Americans, but the 

disparity still exists. Food costs are high. 
“One Western calculation places the 
price of a food basket filled with 28 stan- 
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1 $56 in Moscow compared 
: ork, $48 in Munich, 
and $38 in London. In EO fa pp 
hibitively high prices. periodic shor ag 
es of meat, vegetables and fruits Sut 
persist throughout much of the Soy iet 
Union. Because of planning snags and 
distribution muddles. the situation Is 
much the same in clothing. shoes, house- 
hold appliances and furnishings. 

The consumer revolution has put 
great pressure on the regime to relo- 
cate the country’s resources away from 
defense and other heavy industries to 
farm and consumer production. At 
present, however, such a shift by itself 
would have limited impact, since So- 
viet industry has arrived at that critical 
stage of development in which man- 
power and investment resources are in- 
sufficient to make possible. dramatic 
production gains. Instead, it must seek 
production gains through increased pro- 
ductivity, which calls for better tech- 
nology and better management. 
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Leonid Brezhnev replaced 
ev in Russia's top 

Kremlinologists 
e that the obscure new 
of the Communist Par- 
her faceless nullity in 
ray mass of Soviet bureaucrats. 
iffy were wrong, of course. At 65 the 
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Certainly, that ambitious goal will 
not be achieved by one meeting of two 
political leaders, no matter how well 
they get along. Time and again, would- 
be negotiators from the West have been 
enraged and frustrated by the Soviets’ 
capacity to back off from an agreement 
at the last possible moment or under- 
mine it later. Goals and policies in the 
all but unknown deliberations of the Po- 
litburo can change overnight. 

Before their own people Brezhnev 
and his colleagues must maintain a 


he Rise of an Uncommon Communist 


Moldavian party he completed the col- 
lectivization of peasants formerly under 
Rumanian rule. In 1952 his success in 
carrying out such unglamorous tasks 
bore fruit. Brezhnev finally broke into 
the Kremlin establishment as an alter- 
nate member of the Presidium (now the 
Politburo) under Stalin and as a Sec- 
retary of the Central Committee. 

After the dictator’s death, Brezhnev 
owed his advancement to Khrushchev, 
who had recognized his abilities and 
loyalty in the Ukraine. Khrushchev en- 
trusted his protégé with supervision of 
his vast “Virgin Lands” agricultural 
scheme and later made him a full Pre- 
sidium member and gave him the pres- 
tigious but honorific title of Chief of 
State. Finally, Khrushchev gave him 
power second only to his own in the 
party. Thus entrenched and now a mas- 
ter of Kremlin power politics, Brezhnev 
became a leading member in the plot 
to oust his patron. Within hours of 
Khrushchev’s fall, Brezhnev slipped 
into the slot of party chief. Since that 
time, he has succeeded in outmaneuver- 
ing and outdistancing his principal op- 
ponents in the Politburo—notably, Al- 
exander Shelepin and Nikolai Rodgor- 
ny. He has also managed to take over 
many of Premier Kosygin’s functions. 


B 

Brezhnev has a well-developed taste 

for little luxuries. He keeps a Rolls- 
Royce Silver Cloud for his personal use, 
although he rides a Soviet-made ZIL lim- 
ousine on state occasions. While Khru- 
shchev was sometimes a sartorial slob, 
. Brezhnev has some regard for his im- 
age, and is usually impeccably arrayed 
in well-tailored, single-breasted suits 
and a pearl gray, flat-top Homburg. His 
daughter Galina is a researcher for 
Moscow’s U.S.A. Institute, the Soviet 
center for the study of American af- 
fairs, while son Yuri is an official in the 
Foreign Trade Ministry. In Moscow, 
Brezhnev and his wife Viktoria live at 
26 Kutuzovsky Prospekt in a six-room 
flat conveniently sandwiched between 
the apartments of Secret Police Chief 
Yuri Andropov, below, and of Minis- 
ter of Public Order Nikolai Shchelokov, 
above. In leisure hours, Brezhnev in- 
dulges in his favorite pastime, hunting 


stance that is in accord with the Com- 
munist propaganda that continually ex- 
horts the Soviets to be on guard against 
Western imperialism. Still, they have 
shown that they, rather like their guest 
this week, are essentially pragmatists. 
How much leeway do the Soviet lead- 
ers have today in changing old and out- 
moded positions? And to what extent 
do they really want to? Those will be 
the questions in the President's mind as 
he faces Leonid Brezhnev this week 
across the table in St. Catherine’s Hall. 
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‘boar, deer and duck on hunting pre- 
serves kept for high officials. He is often 
seen at soccer games fervently rooting 
for his team, the Central Army Club. 
Like Khrushchev, Brezhnev is given 
to fits of anger, but his outbursts are of- 
ten mixed with floods of tears and sen- 
timent. An indefatigable greeter, Brezh- 
nev has a tendency to bear-hug visitors 
in the Russian fashion. His ebullience, 
apparent good health and present suc- 
cess may assure him of another decade 
of political life. Still, he complains of in- - 
somnia. “The problems of the day don’t 
stop spinning in my head at night,” he 
said recently. He is certain to suffer 
many more restless nights as he at- 
tempts to solve the myriad problems 
that beset Soviet society. Brezhnev is 
nota liberal, and will not tolerate any di š 
versity of ideas in the Soviet Union. But 
he is a modernizer and is increasingly in- 
tolerant of inefficiency and discomfort 
in the work and the life of the Soviet ~ 
people. Whether he succeeds in solving f 
Russia’s internal problems or not, his — 
place in history is already assured by the 
arresting changes in Soviet foreign pol- 
icy that now offer hope for the reversal 
of the glacial course of the cold war. 


WALLACE AT LAUREL BEFORE THE SHOOTING 


POLITICS 


George Wallaces Appointment in Laurel|:::: 


HE tableau seemed gruesomely fa- 

miliar: the flags and fustian, the can- 
didate prowing through crowds attend- 
ed by hard-eyed men not quite in 
control, the people reaching out to 
touch him. Then, abruptly, the little 
black gun exploding likea birthday-par- 
ty favor—pap pap pap pap pap in a 
smudge of gunsmoke. The candidate 
would capsize backward, the cameras 
would catch a wild, stricken frieze as 
his young wife knelt over him, staining 
her suit with his blood, and the body- 
guards, an instant too late, would wres- 
tle down some strange little drifter with 
a pistol welded to his hand. 

Except that this time the victim sur- 
vived. There would be no lying in state, 
no funeral train, no mournful services 
for the nation to attend by television. 
Like Tom Sawyer at his own funeral, 
Alabama's George Corley Wallace 
could savor both obsequies and.surviv- 
al. The morning after the shooting last 
week in a Maryland shopping center, 
Wallace, half-paralyzed, could lie in his 
hospital bed and feistily ask an aide: 
“Whatja got me scheduled for today?” 
The next day he would read the news 
of his primary triumphs in Maryland 
and Michigan. 

If the attack was not fatal, it was a 
severe trauma—not only to Wallace but 
also to the nation’s democratic process. 
Again, it raised the old questions of vi- 
olence in America, of whether political 
candidates in a democracy dared to risk 
campaigning face to face with the peo- 
ple (see TIME Essay, page 18). The gun- 
shots at Laurel, Md., algo jarred the 
1972y¢ampaign int a new perspective. 
It seemed more certain now that Ed- 

ward Kennedy would be out of consid- 
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BREMER (IN DARK GLASSES) OPENING FIRE IN THE CROWD 


eration as a convention draft choice to 
break a deadlock between Hubert 
Humphrey and George. McGovern. 
Anxiety about the infection of exam- 
ple led one official of the Democratic 
National Committee to comment: “Af- 
ter this, a Kennedy draft would be like 
asking a man to commit suicide.” 

The shooting also ensured that 
George Wallace will now haunt the 
1972 campaign ina new and unpredict- 
able way. With a resilience that was al- 
most Snopesian, Wallace accomplished 
martyrdom and resurrection in a mat- 
ter of hours. His strong, ex-boxer’s body 
took four or five .38-cal. slugs, one of 
which remained planted in his spinal 
canal. The attack endowed Wallace 
with a new kind of stature, Although 
his doctors gave him only a marginal 
chance of walking again, editorial writ- 
ers were quick to recall that F.D.R. cam- 
paigned with his legs paralyzed. 

Popsicles. In any case, Wallace was 
determined to go on, and his followers 
across the nation were inspired by ad- 
versity. Fresh recruits hurried into his 
campaign offices to volunteer. With his 
victories in the Maryland and Michigan 
primaries, he could go to the Democrat- 
ic Convention or send his ambassadors 
there—armed with some 400 delegate 
votes. What he might do with that 
Strength is difficult to foretell. 

Wallace has always known what 
passions he aroused. From his earliest 
days as Governor of Alabama, stand- 
Ing in a schoolhouse door in 1963 to 
bar black students, or vowing “Segre- 
gation now, segregation tomorrow, seg- 
regation forever,” he has deliberatel 
chosen race hatred ag his theme After 
one unsuccessful contest in the '50s he 
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as always, was Wallace's special, 
ulletproof podium, draped in 
hite and blue. 

(ountry-and-western Singer Billy 
mer and his three sidemen were 
ming up the crowd with Gotta Trav- 
M and Detroit City. Grammer 
dhis electric guitar into a spright- 
Dirie, and there was Wallace, smil- 
sth his customary “Hi, folks!” It 
šan odd intersection of Southern 
pene: and danger—police gaz- 
pe ecto and Wallace all but 

Valare i armor-plating. 
Rives not at his best that day. 
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ACE KNEELING OVER WOUNDED GOVERNOR 


Laurel is in Prince Georges County. 
From the rear, collegians laughed and 
shouted: “Go back to Alabama. You 
don’t even know where you are.” 

Wallace plunged on—against “so- 
cial schemers” and “ultra-false liber- 
als.” After 50 minutes, he advised the 
folks to vote in the primary “to shake 
the eyeteeth of the Democratic Party. 
Let's give ‘em the St. Vitus dance. And 
tell °em a vote for George Wallace is a 
vote for the average citizen.” 

Rapid Fire. The applause was thun- 
derous. As Billy Grammer and his men 
plugged their instruments into ampli- 
fiers again, Wallace walked down the 
steps from the stage and decided to 
shake a few hands, as he often does af- 
ter speeches. An aging woman near by, 
in Wallace blouse and Wallace hat, 
shouted groupie-fashion: “Over here, 
George, over here!” He took off his 
jacket and handed it to an aide. then 
moved to his left to work down a line 
of supporters behind a cordon. “Nice 
to see ya,” he said. “Nice to see ya.” 

Among the crowd, in opaque sun- 
glasses and short, pale blond hair, was 
a 21-year-old from Milwaukee named 
Arthur Bremer. Almost a parody of the 
failed young loners from rented rooms 
who seem to end up assassinating Amer- 
ican politicians, Bremer had apparently 
been stalking Wallace for weeks (see 
story, page 16). Now, as Wallace moved 
easily through the crowd, Bremer sud- 
denly thrust his arm through a ring of 
onlookers. In rapid fire. about 18 inch- 
es from his target, he blasted five shots 
from his snub-nosed revolver. Even as 
he was shooting, security men jammed 
his arm downward and fell on him. 

Wallace flipped back onto the as- 
phalt and lay there, conscious but 
stunned. Blood streamed from his right 
arm, and oozed through his shirt at the 
lower right ribs. Alabama State Troop- 
er Captain E.C. Dothatd, wounded in 
the stomach, fell in front of TIME Cor- 
respondent Joseph Kane. Near by, Se- 
cret Service Agent Nicholas Zarvos 


BREMER IN CUSTODY AFTER THE ATTACK 


clutched a wound in his throat. Dora 
Thompson, a local Wallace worker, 
slumped to the ground with a bullet in 
her right leg. Billy Grammer’s rendition 
of Under the Double Eagle stopped in 
mid-bar. As a blanket of police smoth- 
ered Bremer, there were shrieks and iso- 
lated cries of “Kill him! Kill him!” 

Though. ashen from shock and loss 
of blood, Wallace never lost conscious- 
ness. After a seemingly interminable ten 
minutes, an ambulance arrived. Then 
it was 25 more minutes from Laurel to 
Holy Cross Hospital in Silver Spring, 
Md. Wallace spent much of the time 
consoling his terrified wife Cornelia. 

By nightfall, a team of Holy Cross 
surgeons were at work on Wallace. 
Four, perhaps all five of the bullets had 
struck him. Two apparently passed 
through his right arm and shoulder; an- 
other glanced off his left shoulder blade. 
One crashed through his abdomen. per- 
forating his stomach and nicking his 
large intestine; it was removed. x 

But the real problems came from a 
slug that entered the fluid-filled spinal 
canal and came to rest head downward 
opposite the first lumbar vertebra, just 
at the waist. At week’s end the doctors 
still could not say whether the bullet 
severed all or part of the bundle of 
nerves that carries impulses from the 
lower body to the brain. Butin any case, 
the effect could be devastating. The very ` 
impact of the bullet probably bruised 


` the delicate nerve tissue severely, caus- 


ing grave injury. Wallace reported no | 

feeling in his legs: 
nor his bowels were functioning volun- 
tarily. Even after the bullet is removed, 
the doctors have only “slim hope” that 
Wallace will be able to walk without at 

least the aid of braces. 

News of the shooting flashed across 

the nation galvanically. From previous — 
ch affairs, many Amer- 
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- who had been electioneering in Balti- 
more, went immediately to the hospital 
to console Mrs. Wallace. “1 dont 
know,” he said disconsolately. “We 
didn’t seem to learn anything four years 
ago.” President Nixon dispatched Pres- 
idential Physician William Lukash to 
Holy Cross. He also ordered immediate 
Secret Service protection for Ted Ken- 
nedy as well as for Representatives Shir- 
ley Chisholm of New York and Wilbur 
Mills of Arkansas. 

Between Traumas. Immediately, 
the long-dormant issue of gun control 
came alive again, just as it had in 1968 
after Bobby Kennedy and Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. were shot down. As the At- 
lanta Constitution observed, it seemed 
lost on Wallace supporters that the is- 
sues of gun control and law-and-order 
were intertwined, not mutually exclu- 
sive principles. After Laurel, a Senate 
subcommittee on juvenile delinquency 
voted out a proposal that would outlaw 
the public sale of “Saturday night spe- 
cials.” cheap and ubiquitous pistols. But 
the bill will still meet tough opposition 
in the Judiciary Committee, which has 
not been sympathetic to gun control in 
the past, and on the Senate floor, where 
National Rifle Association lobbyists 
have consistently frustrated such leg- 
islation. Says ‘Illinois Representative 
Abner Mikva: “In between traumas, no- 
body seems to care much.” 

One of the first reactions to the Wal- 
lace attack was “Thank God it wasn’t 
done by a black man.” It is diffictilt to 
predict what racial vengeance that 
might have stirred. As it was, some 
- blacks reacted to the news with satis- 

faction, or even a bitter glee. A black 
Humphrey worker in Baltimore said af- 
ter the shooting: “I’m celebrating to- 
night. As far as I’m concerned, that lit- 
tle cracker bastard was shot 52 years 
too late. If you live by disrespecting the 
law, you will die by it.” Roy Innis, head 
of the Congress of Racial Equality, said: 
“You might say this was the chicken 
come home to roost. But that would be 
unkind.” Most other blacks, however, 
remembering the assassinations of Mal- 
colm X and Martin Luther King Jr., 
simply deplored more violence. Said the 
Rev. Jesse Jackson: “Killing can no 
longer be justified, whether it is in Viet 
Nam or Maryland or Memphis.” 
3 As a sheer political happening, the 
shooting of George Wallace was melo- 
= dramatically timed. The very next 
morning, the voters of Michigan and 
Maryland went to the primary polls to 
give Wallace two of the most impres- 
sive victories of his career. In Mary- 
= Jand, Wallace took 39% of the vote, 
ailed by Humphrey with 27% and 
McGovernwith 22%. 
In Michigan, the two major candi- 
tes had all but conceded the primary 
Wallace. The busing issue was too 
ut the surprise was the extraor- 
readth of Wallace's victory. He 
f th Vv. 27% 


tude research firm of Daniel Yankel- 
ovich, Inc., 66% of voters Ret a 
at the polls said that crime and violence 
was One of the primary issues of the 
campaign—which may have been in 
part a reflection of the Wallace shoot- 
ing the afternoon before. The poll also 
disclosed that, as seemed to be the case 
in Maryland, there were few voters who 
switched to Wallace in sympathy over 
the shooting. Reports TIME Correspon- 
dent Gregory Wierzynski: 
with Wallace voters left me with the im- 
pression that the man had 
something much bigger than 
al candidate he was in Wis 
impressive number of 
Henao Meio apeaple expressed 
r Wallace.” 


Cornelia: Determined to “Make Do” 


s misty but her soft 
controlled, Cornelia 
faced television 


ER dark eye 
voice carefully 
Wallace courageously > 
cameras shortly after the shooting of 


her husband. She proclaimed his deter- 
mination to recover: “He didn’t earn the 
ttle of the ‘Fighting Little Judge’ for 
nothing.” She had passed the word that 
the Governor would continue to cam- 
paign “in a wheelchair if necessary, 
and that im the meantime she was will- 
ing to carry on for him on the campaign 
trail. Those who know Cornelia Wallace 
well are confident that her special blend 
of charm and toughness would make 
her a highly effective substitute. 
a 


The political role would be a new 
one for Cornelia: Since their marriage 
16 months ago, she has mainly pre- 
ferred just to walk on with George, 
wave to the crowd and be there at day’s 
end to provide what she has called “the 
emotional response” that he needs when 
he gets so “very lonely” while travel- 
ing. Cornelia, who is 33 (19 years 
younger than her husband), is smart, 
ambitious for both him and herself and 
experienced in the ways of politics. Al- 
though she sees herself more as “a Huck 
Finn” than “a Southern belle,” her 
favorite fictional heroine is Scarlett 
O'Hara. “You saw what she did with 
that lumber company,” Cornelia recent- 
ly recalled. “When she had to, she took 
over that business and made a success 
of it. She made do for herself.” In the 
face of her husband’s probably perma- 
nent paralysis, Mrs. Wallace is deter- 
mined to “make do” for him. 

Cornelia first met Wallace at a par- 
ty in the Alabama Governor's mansion 
when her uncle James (“Kissin’ Jim”) 
Folsom was a party-loving Governor 
and she was only eight years old. “My 
two little cousins and I were peeping 
down the stairs in our nightgowns and 
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Her tawny good looks and 1 
legs (she is 5 ft. 6 in., one inché 
than George) carried her to thy | 
finals of a Miss Alabama coii fo 
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Although Cornelia has never inter- 


fered with her husband’s political op- 
erations, she seems tougher than his 
Governor-wife Lurleen. Learning that 
one of Wallace's aides was poor-mouth- 
ing his chances of becoming President, 
she braced the man, threatened to get 
him fired if he expressed such a sen- 
timent again 


When George failed. to introduce 


her-as the two met some guests at one 
political meeting, she turned to a group 
of reporters and snapped: “Does he 
think Pm a little doll he can drag around 
all day and then just pull a string when 
he wants to?” Yet such moods pass 
swiftly, and Cornelia seems totally de- 
voted to George and his career. “God 
made woman for man as a companion,” 
she contends. As two other Southern 
Governors noted privately last week, 
George Wallace has an excellent chance 
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of pain and victory will recede into com- 
parative political unimportance as the 
primary campaign swings into crucial 
two-man contests between Humphrey 
and McGovern next month in delegate- 
rich California and New York. McGov- 
ern’s aides expect their candidate to win 
California, with its winner-take-all 
package of 271 delegates, and follow 
that with a big delegate harvest in New 
York. Expecting that enough uncom- 
mitted and Muskie delegates will join 
McGovern’s supporters 


Humphrey each fetch up 300 or 400 — 
delegates short of the nomination. “In 
the absence of a first-ballot nomination 
for McGovern,” says one Democratic 
official, “Wallace and his votes could 
be a major factor in determining what 
happens on the second ballot.” 

But it is difficult to imagine what 
kind of accommodation either McGov- 
ern or. Humphrey could make with 
George Wallace. Neither would bend 
very far to Wallace on civil rights. Some 
have suggested that one of them might 
somehow wind up with Wallace as a 
running mate, but even in a curious po- 
litical year, the idea seemed farfetched. 
Yet according to one shrewd Southern 
observer, the vice presidency may be ex- 
actly what Wallace has in mind. Says 
South Carolinian Harry Dent, a polit- 
ical adviser to President Nixon: “He'd 
like to get a platform he can crow over. 
But he knows that platforms don’t 
amount to much. He wants somebody 
to bend over him and say ‘Uncle. 
He wants respectability. I think he 
sees visions of a vice-presidential 
nomination.” 

Go Ahead. Very probably Wallace 
himself does not know what he will do. 
If he recuperates sufficiently to return 
to action, even from a wheelchair, he 
has other options. Most dramatically he 
could bolt from the party, run in the 
general election as an independent can- 
didate, and try to throw the election into 
the House, where he might hope to 
strike a bargain in exchange for his sup- 
port. He would cut into the Democrats’ 
blue-collar strength in the North, yet 
he would also cost Richard Nixon cru- 
cial electoral votes in the South. Harry ` 
Dent claims that the Republicans would 
suffer more from a third-party Wallace 
candidacy, while Democratic National 
Chairman Lawrence O’Brien says that 
the Democrats stand to lose the most. 

Apart from affecting Wallaces 
prospects, the Laurel shooting raised 
depressing questions about the future 
of political campaigning in the US. ~ 
Would candidates more and more re- 
treat from crowds, withdrawing to ar- 
mored podiums and television studios 
in fear that another Bremer or Sirhan 
or Oswald might be waiting? There 
seemed no sign of that for the present. 
Both George McGovern and Huber 
Humphrey indicated last week that the 
would have to continue campaignin, 
as before. Each candidate is now pr 
tected by squads of Secret Service me 
at a cost of $200,000 a month fo 
each detail, yet there seems ultima 
no way of guaranteeing a public m 
safety. x 3 
The morning after Wallace was 
shot, President Nixon was walking ou 
side the White House and deliberately 
plunged into a crowd of tourists. One ~ 
man said pointedly: “It is good of 
to come out in public, M 
Another tourist stood bes 
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N late November 1963, a reclusive 13- 
year-old boy named Artic Bremer sat 
transfixed before the TV screen watch- 
ing the coverage of the assassination of 
John F. Kennedy. Suddenly there on the 
screen was Jack Ruby busting through 
a ring of bodyguards to shoot down Lee 
Harvey Oswald in cold blood. “I re- 
member us watching that on TV togeth- 
er.” recalls the boy's father, William 
Bremer. “Art was impressed with it. 
Could that have anything to do with 
what happened?” 

Like Ruby, Bremer insinuated him- 
self into the crowd surrounding his vic- 
tim and, with no chance of escape, bold- 
ly broke through to accomplish his grim 
deed before the TV cameras. The dif- 
ference is that Bremer, a failure at al- 
most everything he tried, was unsuccess- 
ful even as an assassin. 
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BREMER’S OLDEST BROTHER & FATHER 


FORMER GIRL FRIEND JOAN PEMRICH 


The Making of a Lonely Misfit 


youngest of five chil- 
rman Bremer was as 
5 aised in a shab- 
on Aug. 21, orang ae of Milwau- 
by, working-class corner | aeit 
kee's South Side. According tO í 
and various social service agency Fam 
ords, the Bremers were a problem ane: 
ily in which parental quarreling and ne- 
glect were common. a Š 
>  Variously described as strange, 
“withdrawn,” “uncommunicative” and 
“incredibly defensive.” Artie Bremer 
had no close friends and rarely, if ever, 
acknowledged neighbors’ greetings. His 
younger brother Roger. 18, says that Ar- 
thur, a short (5 ft. 7 in.), husky youth 
who lifted weights, “just stayed in all 
the time and had his own views. Ma 
got on him when he wouldn't go out. 
He just hated her I guess. | don’t think 
he likes me either.” 

An average student with a 106 IQ, 
Bremer went out for the junior varsity 
football team when he was a sophomore 
at South Division High School. Though 
he was never more than a bench-warm- 
ing, third-string guard, he stuck the sea- 
son out until his mother pressed him to 
give up the sport. “I told him I wanted 
him to quit,” says Sylvia Bremer, “be- 
cause it seemed that someone was al- 
ways picking on him. He was strong and 
had big muscles, but he was too quiet 
to give those guys who were picking on 
him what they deserved,” Mrs. Brem- 
er, an orphan who never attended high 
school, says that she is not totally con- 
vinced that her son shot George Wal- 
lace. “It’s not kosher, you know? Why 
did those Wallace people permit him 
to walk into the crowds? It’s their fault 
as much as it is Arthur’s—or whoever 
shot him.” 

William Bremer Sr., 58, a truck driy- 
er who is blind in his right eye, says 
that “Artie may be 21 but he is still a 
boy. Hunched over a glass of Andek- 
er beer in a dim South Side tavern last 
week, he grieved: “Oh, if only ‘Artie’d 
shot me instead. I never pray, but | 
night I prayed and I prayed very hard." 
Benia ue and I prayed very hard. 

r, a distraught, broken man who 

wore his silver-white hair in i 
until his wife it eee tall 
| cut it the day after the 
shooting, told TIME Correspondents 
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that he also did something else he had 
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Arthur Bremer’s Notes from the Underground 


As the scribblings found in his 
apartment indicate, Arthur Bremer 
considered himself something of a 
writer. One of his most telltale works 
is a theme written in October 1968, 
during his senior year in high school. 
Entitled “Guitar,” it begins by describ- 
ing some weekly guitar lessons taken 
by a boy named Paul. The boy’s in- 
structor is George, who teaches at a 
Milwaukee music school at “twentieth 
and Greenfield.” Midway, the theme 
abruptly turns to reflections on 
“Paul's” home life: 


N all the families on television, the 
mother was a pretty high school 
graduate and never thought of not 
feeding her kids meals. The mothers 
of television always smiled at their 
kids and kissed their foreheads. My 
mother was not like that. My mother 
did not kiss me. She would not say 
“hello” to me after I came into the 
house from school. 

I used to hate those television 
mothers. Now I hate Mom. I dreamed 
about Donna Reed, my television 
mother, cooking dinner for me and 
kissing my forehead. 

If Dad were only married to Don- 
na Reed! Man! 

Dad was all right. He drove a lousy 
truck for a living. I thought he would 
be happy with Donna Reed. Dad did 
not have many friends. He only had 
Mom. So he would not leave her no 
matter what. 

I remember how he would come 
home after work. He would be tired 
and have a hungry gut. He would com- 
plain that Mom was not feeding my 
younger brother or him or me. Mom 
would shout. Dad would swear, and 
my younger brother would cry. Mom 
and Dad threw things at each other. I 
could hear them even though I was in 
the bedroom and my pillow was over 
my ears. I tried to think about pretty 
Donna Reed while Dad shouted and 
swore. 

I liked to think that I was living 
with a television family and there was 
no yelling at home, and no one hit 
me. Mom hit me. Mom hit me a lot 
when Dad was not around. I could see 
the bumps on my head when I got a 
short hair cut. 

Kids at school laughed when they 
saw my bumpy head. They were hav- 
ing fun and something was funny. I 
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wanted to have fun. I laughed. Then 
they laughed harder. 

“Hey Paul! Come here. Show us 
your duck walk!” 

“Like this? Roger like...” 

“Oh I can’t stand it! Look at that 
dumb guy!” 

“Quack. Like this Roger? Quack.” 

Roger was one of my best friends. 
I liked him, and I made him laugh. 
He made me smile and have good fun. 

It was Wednesday again and I 
went to twentieth and Greenfield. 
George wanted to talk with my par- 
ents about getting rid of the plain gui- 
tar I rented from the music school. 
He wanted Dad to buy a $215 elec- 
tric guitar and amplifier. There were 
always a lot of expensive guitars on 
display at the music school. 

Dad and I went to twentieth and 
Greenfield on Saturday, and I knew 1 
was not going to get the guitar. Dad al- 
ways said, “Live within your means.” 
whenever he did not want to spend 
money. I stood beside Dad in the mu- 
sic school. I did not argue because I 
knew I was not going to get the dumb 
guitar. George and Dad talked a long 
time. 

When they talked, I just looked at 
my shoe laces. I dreamed my shoe lac- 
es were big snakes and they were 
crawling up my legs, and it was dark, 
and I was lost in Africa, and Dad was 
too busy to save me. Mom was talk- 
ing to that nice man next door, and 
they were smiling at each other and 
too busy for me. Donna Reed was pull- 
ing at the snakes to save me, but I did 
not care. I pushed Donna Reed away 
from me. I wanted to die. I wanted to 
be cremated and have the ashes 
thrown in George’s face. I did not like 
Dad either. 

When we left the music school, 
Dad and I did not say anything, Dad 
drove his old car to a few taverns and 
celebrated. He told everyone how he 
“fixed some smart guy that tried to 
start a fight with me.” 

Next day I threw a brick and broke 
the big display window at the music 
school. I ran fast and nobody knew 
who did it. George was crazy. 


Bremer’s teacher wrote: “An ex- 
cellent creation of the troubled young 
man of today’s and yesterday's world. 
You can be very proud of this work!" 
The grade marked on the paper: A. 
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O sooner had the bullets from Ar- 

thur Bremer’s pistol found their 
mark in George Wallace than another 
kind of withering fire was directed at 
the U.S. Declared New York Mayor 
John Lindsay: “The insane attack upon 
George Wallace is yet another terrible 
and inevitable example of the violent- 
of our nation. From the needless ne- 
glect of our most pressing national 
needs, we have reaped a harvest of di- 
vision, despair and death.” In his 
New York Times column, Tom Wick- 
er searched for an explanation of the as- 
sassinations among “violent western 
movies, the organized violence of pro- 
fessional football, the endless lines out- 


| Did America Shoot Wallace? 
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German Supr í r 
rii on the accelerator of her Volks- 


n; luckily she escaped with minor 
E from RANE plot against her 
husband. The week before, a top po- 
liceman in Milan was shot to death as 
he walked out of his apartment build- 
ing. The list grows as long as one wants 
to make it: foreign diplomats held hos- 
tage and killed in peace-loving Sweden, 
eight Philippine senatorial candidates 
wounded by a hand grenade blast. 

Despite the prevalence of violence 
elsewhere, however, there is something 
undeniably different about the Amer- 
ican variety. The individualism of 
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side theaters showing The Godfa- 
ther.” The blasts from overseas were 
even more extravagant than usual. 
Said Milan’s Corriere della Sera: 
“The U.S. is built on a structure of vi- 
olence on every level. It is a perpet- 
ual state of siege that affects the 
whole society, from the mugger who 
kills a man for $20 in a subway to 
the B-52 pilot who calmly extermi- 
nates thousands of yellow men in 
order to give liberty to Indochina.” 

This quickly triggered reaction 
to the shooting of a prominent 
American politician raised more 
questions than it answered. Should 
the whole American society be con- 
demned for the criminal act of one 
of its members, possibly one who is 
mentally ill? Do the American peo- 
ple bear the guilt for the handful of 
deranged assassins who have cut 
down in turn Medgar Evers, John 
Kennedy, Martin Luther King, Rob- 
ert Kennedy and now George Wal- 
lace? How just an assessment is the view 
that America is, in some special way, 
an intrinsically violent nation? 

a 


There is little question that violence 
has risen in America in the past few 
years. It is in the air, in speech, in 
gesture. People are uneasy on the 
Streets, uneasy in their inner selves. The 
crime rate—especially violent crime 
—has mounted alarmingly. No laws 
have stemmed the tide of handguns that 
make killing so simple. Authority, le- 
gitimate or otherwise, is under attack 
as never before. Talk about politics is 
often murderous (“Oswald, where are 
you now that we need you?”). The Viet 
Nam War has had a profound effect on 
the American psyche, not only condi- 
tioning it to violence but often creating 
its own antiwar violence at home. 

Yet violent as it undeniably is, the 
U.S. has no monopoly on that tenden- 
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American assassins is what Europeans, 
and some Americans too, find hard to 
grasp. In other parts of the world, po- 
litical assassination is usually the result 
of an elaborate plot. The object is to 
bring about a shift in power; it is a ra- 
tional exercise, even if a murderous one. 

No such plan appears to guide the 
American assassin. He acts on apolit- 
ical impulse, He is a pathetic loner—a 
Lee Harvey Oswald, a Sirhan Sirhan 
an Arthur Bremer. “The would-be as- 
Sassins have all been people who were 
mentally disturbed, living out of the 
mainstream of the political issues of the 
day,” says John Spiegel, director of the 
Lemberg Center for the Study of Vi- 
olence at Brandeis University, “They 
in fantasy worlds 
with their intend- 
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Says Hanh, President Richard M. Nixon. 
Lipset, ‘He subsequent announcement of his 
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thing nod son In the 15 months that he has 
|.” —_fiskedas the only Democrat in Nixon’s 
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emotionalism of life in America today: 
near-utopian expectations from Ameri- 
can life and a spurned lover’s disillusion 
when these expectations are unfulfilled 
This is often combined with rootless- 
ness, both geographic and moral. Cut 
off from any real community, the lonely 
men in rooming houses (but sometimes 
also on campuses or in the midst of pros- 
perous suburbs) substitute fantasy for 
roots: life—and death—becomes equal- 
ly unreal. 


master at political timing. He’s getting 
out before his enemies in Washington 
begin cutting him up.” 

Indeed, Connally’s blustery, some- 
times abrasive ways, coupled with his 
ready access to a usually inaccessible 
President, made him highly unpopular 
with more than a few in the Nixon cir- 
cle. At a press awards dinner last week, 


All this points to an aberration, part- 
ly the result of dizzying social change 
and the restless mobility of a free soci- 
ety, which urgently requires stabiliza- 
tion and saner, more civil politics. But it 
is not a national disease or a case of na- 
tional guilt that deserves the world’s 
condemnation. In the long run, it is 
more useful to try to understand Amer- 
ica—no simple matter—than to write 
off the entire country as uncontrollably 
violent. a Edwin Warner 


peal in the South. The President may 
well need Texas’ 26 electoral votes, 
which Hubert Humphrey won in 1968 
and which Connally could doubtless de- 
liver in 1972. 

President Nixon has some plans for 
Connally, anyway. After lavishly prais- 
ing his departing Secretary, Nixon said 
that Connally will “undertake some 


Secretary of Commerce Pete Peterson 
wryly. alluded to Connally’s penchant 
for poaching in other than Treasury 
preserves. Said Peterson: “Almost ev- 
erybody is sorry tosee him go. The State 
Department is having a going-away par- 
ty; itis now in its 32nd hour.” 

There are others who were not en- 
tirely appreciative of Gonnally’s pre- 
eminence. For months now Washington 
talk has swirled about the possibility 
that Connally would switch parties and 
replace Spiro Agnew as Nixon’s run- 
ning mate on the 1972 Republican tick- 
et. Agnew is rumored to be disenchant- 
ed with his job, but pressed on the point 
at a news conference last week, his 
pique showed brightly. The Vice Pres- 
ident snapped: “I just don't understand 
how anybody can seriously believe a 
man who is a registered Democrat in 
middle of May in an election year 
can suddenly turn Republican and be 
nominated as Vice President at the Re- 
publican Convention. We have a lot of 
good Republicans the President can 
turn to— ntit 
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temporary assignments; one of those 
will be announced when I return from 
Moscow.” That rather mysterious pro- 
nouncement could mean that Nixon 
feels Connally is the man to negotiate — 
the ultimate bargain with Moscow and 
Hanoi to conclude the Viet Nam War. 
Other speculation had it that the Pres 
ident plans to put Connally in a more — 
permanent slot come January—as suc at 
cessor to Bill Rogers as Secretary of 
State. One way or another. Connally 
would like to be to Nixon’s brand o 
conservative nationalism the kind of ac- 
tive éminence that John McCloy w 
to the liberal internationalism in vog 
long after World War Il. ; 

Connally claims that he wants si 
ply to return to his Floresville ran 
relax and enjoy the fruits of his lof 
bors. Still, he makes no bones abou! hi 
ambitions, and must still hanker after 
the No. | job. There is an old pra 
bromide which says that at a- 
age a Texan chooses b 
cattle and raising he 
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One by one, the 20 or 25 Commu- 
nist bloc ships that had been steaming 
through the South China Sea toward 
North Viet Nam changed course. Three 
of them picked their way to anchorage 
in Hong Kong's crowded Victoria Har- 
bor: Gotze Deltchey, flying the Bulgar- 
ian flag, and the East German freight- 
ers Heinz Kapelle and Gera, their main 
decks crowded with trucks that were to 
have been unloaded at Haiphong. When 
would the ships get under way again? 
Shrugged one East German seaman: 
“Not until the American offensive 
ends.” 


In Hué, where South Vietnamese 
forces waited for the long expected 
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Communist assault, ARV 
sually siphoned gasoline out of their 
trucks and Jeeps in broad daylight. T hey 
knew that they could sell the gas to ci- 
vilians for 40 piasters (33¢) a liter. In 
some areas of South Viet Nam, the word 
was out that the North Vietnamese, 
short of fuel for their thirsty trucks and 
Soviet-made tanks, were paying up to 
80 piasters for gas. 


N soldiers ca- 


S the all-out North Vietnamese of- 

fensive entered its eighth week, the 
gloom that had pervaded Washington 
and Saigon earlier in the month began 
cautiously to lift. Though the expected 
Communist strikes in the north and in 
the Central Highlands had yet to come, 
officials took comfort in the fact that 
South Viet Nam’s battered armed forc- 
es seemed to be holding together, at least 
for the moment. There was also hope 
that the U.S. mining of North Viet 
Nam’s harbors and the resumption of 
large-scale bombing of its military and 
logistics targets might prove as effec- 
tive as President Nixon had promised. 
Admiral Elmo Zumwalt, who as Chief 
of Naval Operations is ultimately re- 
sponsible for the massive armada (six 
carriers, five cruisers, 40 destroyers) 
that is enforcing Nixon's quasi-quaran- 
tine, declared that the flow of supplies 
into North Viet Nam would be “a trick- 
le from now on.” 

Out of Steam? The most sanguine 
Administration assessment came from 
Spiro Agnew—not exactly a disinterest- 
ed observer. After Participating in 
Tokyo ceremonies that formally re- 
turned Okinawa to Japanese control, 
the Vice President paid a three-hour vis- 
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Chopper arrived, it was- 


trucks, 116 boats. 201 railroad cars, 59 
warehouses, 114 cuts in road or rail 
lines, plus the destruction of a key pipe- 
line that is used to carry motor fuel to 
the Demilitarized Zone. Using. laser- 
guided and electro-optical “smart” 
bombs, they also smashed several bridg- 
es, among them the 540-ft. rail-highway 
span at Thanh. Hoa, which had with- 
stood innumerable attacks during Oper- 
ation Rolling Thunder from 1965 to 
t968. How much of a real difference all 
this would make remained to be seen. 
Whatever the North Vietnamese 
supply problems, Giap’s predilection 
for lavish applications of firepower has 
not yet been curbed. North Vietnamese 
artillerymen have continued to pummel 
An Loc, the battered. fundamentally in- 
significant plantation town 60 miles 
north of Saigon that South Vietnamese 
President Nguyen Van Thieu has or- 
dered held “at all-costs.” Resuming ef- 
forts to break the seven-week-old siege 
of An Loc and its stubborn, 6,000-man 
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troops; some of ‘them grabbed the 
American crew chief and tried to throw 
him off. The overloaded machine final- 
ly got airborne after several hard bounc- 
es along the ground; one ARVN soldier 
aboard was swinging from the legs of 
an American adviser who was sitting 
at the chopper’s open door. 

By.and large, the advisers are em- 
barrassed by orders to retreat under fire; 
unlike many G.I.s who serve only in 
American units, they have considerable 
respect and liking for the ARVN soldiers, 
although not necessarily for their com- 
manders. “These little Bengies [Bengal 
Tigers] are great soldiers,” says Colo- 
nel J. Ross Franklin, adviser to the 
ARVN 21st Division. 

The. advisers include both Army 
men and Marines, who have somewhat 
different approaches to the assignment 
—a fact that has led to animosity be- 
tween the two services. The majority of 
Army. advisers are clustered in ARVN 
regimental and divisional headquarters. 
There are only 50 Marine advisers, but 
they are sprinkled through South Viet 
Nam’s elite marine units down to the 
battalion and even company level. In 
Military Region I (the northern prov- 
inces), the Marines are almost unduly 
proud of the tough fighting done at 
Quang Tri by their charges. They also 
complain that the Army advisers to the 
ARVN 3rd Division, whose collapse 
caused the loss of the city, had poor 
communication with the troops under 
their guidance. : 
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In Hué nowadays, Marine and 
Army advisers—many of them veterans: 


of the Quang Tri debacle—oceasionally 
find themselves at loggerheads. Shortly 
before TIME’s David. DeVoss was 
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garrison, the South Vietnamese last 
week airlifted two infantry regiments 
up Highway 13, to within a mile or so of 
the town. Meanwhile, the main ARVN 
relief column. which had been stalled 
several miles south of town, resumed its 
advance along Highway 13. 

As it inched ahead, the 10,000-man 
column encountered what one U.S. ad- 
viser called “the toughest fighting I've 
ever seen.” One ARVN battalion took 
100 casualties in four days. The vicious 
enemy fire on Highway 13 came from 
well-entrenched North Vietnamese 
troops, who seemed to be following a fa- 
miliar strategy. In past set-piece battles 
—at Dak To, for instance. and Khe 
Sanh—Giap’s forces would surround al- 
lied troops, dig in deeply enough to neu- 
tralize American airpower, and then 
hack away at the relief forces. Though 
at week’s end the ARVN relievers were 
close to what would surely be billed as a 
great victory at An Loc, it would be a 
costly triumph indeed. 
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ARMY ADVISER CALLING IN AIR STRIKES 


wounded last week, one angry Marine 
told him that “Quang Tri would never 
have fallen if there had been decent ad- 
visers there.” Another Marine offered 
a grim forecast: “UN tell you what's go- 
ing to happen one of these days. One 
of those helicopters is going to come 
down for the American advisers—and 
they are going to shoot it out of the air. 
J mean the friendly guys. the South 
Vietnamese. are going to shoot it out 
of the air.” 


WEST GERMANY 
A Grade-B Performance 


The three-week-long drama over 
whether the West German Parliament 
would ratify the treaties of Moscow and 
Warsaw ended enigmatically last week. 
The Bundestag ratified both agreements 
by wide margins—248 to 10 for the 
Moscow treaty. But 238 opposition 
members of the Bundestag abstained 
from voting on the Moscow treaty. In 
the Bundesrat, the upper house, a ma- 
jority of the members—2/] out of 
41—also abstained. Chancellor Willy 
Brandt, leader of the Social Democratic 
Party, grandly described the vote as 
opening “a new phase in the history of 
the Federal Republic.” That may well 
be so, but, reports TIME’s Bonn Bureau 
Chief Benjamin Cate. the result was a 
triumph for neither Brandt nor Rainer 
Barzel, head of the opposition Christian 
Democratic Union: 


As the final vote was announced, 
Brandt, his face impassive, sat stoically 
on the government's front bench. The 
treaties—and with them the attendant 
progress toward East-West détente 
had carried well enough. But the fact 
that the opposition C.D.U. had ab- 
stained almost to a man deprived 
Brandt of the “broad majority” he had 
labored to achieve and was a dismay- 
ing reversal of a carefully worked out 
bipartisan compromise. 

Only two days earlier, the C:D.U. 
had decided to free its Deputies to vote 
for the treaties if they wanted to do so, 
after gaining their support for a bipar- 
tisan Bundestag resolution on West 
Germany's understanding of the pacts. 
On the eve of the scheduled vote, how- 
ever, the C.D.U.’s conservative Bavar- 
ian wing, Franz Josef Strauss’s Chris- 
tian Social Union, decided to vote 
against the treaties. Faced with that 
threat to party unity, Barzel reversed 
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impasse coming at 
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head it off. Brandt, br ne 
man, remained characteristically aloof. 


He knew that his unstable coalition of 
Social Democrats and Free Democrats 
included some potential defectors on 
the treaty votes: they were treated 
like traitors, which simply strengthened 
their resolve to defect 

Moment of Truth. Barzel, the re- 
putedly clever tactician, was shortsight- 
ed and defiant, and helped paint his 
party into a tight corner by adamantly 
opposing ratification. The C.D.U. lead- 
ers repeatedly charged that the trea- 
ties were a sellout of German interests 
to Moscow. Privately, though, they 
hoped that the treaties would pass, so 
that the party should not bear the onus 
of holding up détente. Thus both sides 
procrastinated until the moment of 
truth arrived—and the result was what 
one Bonn political observer describes 
as “a grade-B performance—Brandt 
and Barzel.” 

The three weeks: of confusion and 
chaos that have just ended inspired the 
quip that “Both sides have a chairman, 
but neither has a leader.” In the wake of 
the vote, the quip seemed fully justified. 
Recognizing that his government could 
be brought down by a no-confidence 
vote at any time, Brandt asked the op- 
position to agree to hold interim federal 
elections. Barzel replied that his party 
would agree to elections—but only after 
Brandt had resigned. Despite the ploys 
and counterploys, it seemed likely that 
elections would be held in the fall. 
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teddy Boys with Tartans TARTAN GANG MEMBERS ON A WINDOW-SMASHING RAMPAGE IN BELFAST 
4 crowd of Belfast Catholics was Youthful products of sectarian bitterness and bigotry. 
i ching an evening soccer game on the Mn es : 

“aonsetin Kellys Bar when a bomb week, for instance, from hiding places written off as adolescents bored with the 
Reed in a parked car outside, set- in Catholic areas, I.R.A. snipers killed drabness of back-street Belfast, much 
weekend of violence in which a 15-year-old Protestant youth -and like Teddy boys of London in the mid- 
ral ren linepeople were killed and 100 injured. wounded four. factory workers. In the ‘50s. But Ulster’s political chaos has 
1 Prime wne Catholics blamed the bombing on House of Commons, Whitelaw charged turned them into defenders of the faith 


d one e Potestant extremists, the British army that the I.R.A. was deliberately trying who have the tacit approval of many 
Uy 


the greg wcluded that it might have been to provoke the Protestants into coun- adult Protestants. 
ces all Frafaused by I.R.A. explosives that went terattacks on Catholic areas, which A typical Tartan gang member is 
py accident. In a sense it did not real- would thereby strengthen the gunmen’s Jim Tipping. a long-haired lad of 18 
matter. The important fact was that hold on the ghettos. who has a crest of Protestant banners 
jer two months of direct rule from If civil war does come, among those tattooed upon his scarred right arm. The j 
sars theseflondon, the Ulstermen were as close most eager to form the front lines at scar is a relic of an LR.A. gunshot 
hatter’ fivanarchy as ever. street-corner battles will be members of wound that Tipping suffered while 


{i The new wave of terrorism was a Protestant youth gangs known as the walking down a Belfast street six weeks 
een's swleiback for William Whitelaw, Britains Tartans. Mostly boys between 14 and ago. Tipping’s gang, the Shankhill Tar- 
j years wajcrelary of State for Northern Ireland. 20 years of age, they wear blue jeans tans, has hundreds of members, who 


-urrent wala the eight weeks since he had been and jackets and sport tartan scarves as spend much of their time lolling on 
relations emt to Belfast to replace the suspend- symbols of their Scottish and Protestant street corners and shouting anti-Cath- 
Jou discre; provincial parliament at Stormont, ancestry. Their slogan, TARTAN RULES, olic slogans on Saturday afternoons. 
peech, Whitelaw had pursued a policy of con- is scrawled on gable walls in most of They were reared in an atmosphere of 
of anoldi#dlation and persuasion. He ordered the _ Belfast’s Protestant ghettos. sectarian bitterness and bigotry. and 
{ occurralfease of 306 interned Catholics who Tacit Approval. Undisciplined and their attitudes show it. “I hate them, 


banquelfitte being held without trial in prison virtually leaderless, the Tartans roam Tipping says of the Catholics. “They re 
a aie under Ulster’s Special Powers the streets of Belfast eying strangers — just murderers. They're all in the LR.A.. Í 
j, but we and instructed British troops to with suspicion, occasionally attacking and if they’re not they're sympathizers, 1 
je same WAO incidents in Catholic areas. He Catholics with sticks, stones and fists. If the army is not going to do anything 
stern Eu allowed to remain standing the bar- This month Tartan gangs set fire to to stop the I.R.A. it might as wellimong 
E a up and manned by the I.R:A. stores, wrecked bars and rioted in East out and let the Protestants en lo 
are go” Catholic Bogside and Belfast for four consecutive nights. In There is a lorg! yout x a na 
E nes of Londonderry. another era, the Tartan gangs would be in the gang members words, Du 
Tosan ood. Perhaps inevitably, > 
Ai ee militants were infuriated by HOODED PROTESTANT VIGILANTES IN BELFAST’S WOODVALE DISTRICT 
as Banded Strategy of restraint. They 
oy that the barricades be torn 
Risk a force Whitelaw’s hand, 
Bsociatio mbers of the Ulster Defense 
ation We a militant Protestant orga- 
f create aoed cars and used them 
Re rotesta 4-hour barricade around 
ae nt Woodvale district of Bel- 
fo the Be Whitelaw sent his troops 
PP rotest 8side, declared the U.D.A., 
RS with ants would surround their ar- 
pha manent barricades also. 
m Sizing the dour mood of 
reland'’s Protestants, the 
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illiam Craig, last week è = 
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their Protestant elders. the Tartans are 
gradually becoming more militant. Two 
weeks ago they marched to the local 
jail to demand the release of Protestant 
criminals. As a precaution some wore 
dark glasses to conceal their features. 
“If civil war breaks out and they start in- 
terning Protestants.” explained Tipping, 
“they are going to remember your face 
and turn you in.” 


ALGERIA 
The Triste Just Society 


Fidel Castro was less than compli- 
mentary when Houari Boumedienne re- 
placed Ahmed Ben Bella as leader of 
revolutionary Algeria seven years ago. 
“A pimp,” was the Cuban Premier's un- 
bowdlerized estimate’of Boumedienne. 
“A reactionary gorilla.” Last week, as 
Castro visited Algeria in the course of 
a two-month hegira through Africa and 
the East bloc. Boumedienne had be- 
come “a great strategist” and Algeria 
under his rule was “a just society.” 

As a determinedly socialist state 
with an overlay of stern Arab tradition 
—women have second-class status—AI- 
geria may not necessarily be a just so- 
ciety. But it is an economically more 
viable one than Cuba. It is also, as Cas- 
tro may well have observed, a study in 
paradoxes. Despite the agonies that Al- 
“gerians suffered at the hands of the 
French in the eight-year war for inde- 
pendence, ties with France remain re- 
markably strong. France is still Alge- 
rias principal trading partner; 7,000 
Frenchmen teach school or operate 
medical clinics, while 400,000 Algeri- 
ans work in France and send home $250 
million annually. 

French is the primary language not 
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d but also of the ma- 
Castro spoke 
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i ic speech was translated ny 
giers, his spee onch. Boumedienne, 
Arabic but into BON Azhar Uni- 
o of the few government 
rire who regard Arabic as their Hist 
language. Even so, when Algeria s boss 
EN t. tie and shirt in contrast 
—wearing coat, tie ant Sit akis of his 
to the open-neck military a C 
ouest—appeared in public with C astro, 
he looked more like a French pet! bour- 
gcois thanan Arab revolutionary, 
Another contradiction is Algeria's 
growing ties with the U.S., although dip- 
Tomatic relations between the two have 
been severed since the Six-Day War. 
Four hundred American technicians are 
helping Boumedienne develop the im- 
mense oil and natural-gas resources In 
the Sahara, and even U.S. management 
firms have been retained to smooth ad- 
ministrative problems. The biggest deal 
made so far by Sonatrach, the govern- 
ment-owned monopoly, is a $5 billion 
contract to provide natural gas for the 
U.S. East Coast. “There is no contra- 
diction in our policy,” Foreign Minis- 
try Spokesman Mohammed ben Mehal 
blandly explained to TIME Correspon- 
dent Gavin Scott last week. “The Amer- 
ican people are one thing and what the 
American Government does in the Mid- 
dle East and Viet Nam is another.” 

Economic Help. Despite their of- 
ficial commitment to socialism, the Al- 
gerians are amenable to economic help 
from any nation. At El Hadjar, the huge 
new industrial complex through which 
they proudly escorted Castro last week, 
the steel plant is Russian, the cast-iron 
plant French, the pipe plant West Ger- 
man, and the hot rolling mill Italian. 
“We take the best of each,” says an of- 
ficial. “Some may call us opportunistic. 
We prefer the word pragmatic.” 

El Hadjar symbolizes Boumedi- 
enne’s determination to make a long- 
range investment in heavy industry 
rather than light industry, which could 
produce more jobs more quickly. The 
justification is that, having broken 
a French colonial economy tied to 
agriculture, Boumedienne’s Sorbonne- 
trained Algerian technocrats do not 
want to re-create what they haughtily 
dismiss as “a 19th century economy.” 
re ae are taking calculated risks. 

population is increasing by 

3.7% every year, and the’birth rate is 
Africa’s highest, in part because Islam 
frowns on birth control. Less than one- 
Seventh of the land along the Mediter- 
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worker who had been killed during left- 
ist strikes last year. Miralles argued that 
the widow was entitled to state compen- - 
sation because her husband had been 
shot in the back by the Guardia Civil, 
Franco’s paramilitary police force. A 
military court ruled that Miralles’ de- 
fense had insulted the Guardia Civil and 
constituted “illegal propaganda.” 
Almost overnight, Miralles became 
a martyr-hero to the lawyers of Spain, 
who have never been noted for their 
radicalism. The powerful 8.500-mem- 
ber Madrid bar took up Miralles’ cause. 


_ Risking contempt sentences of their 


own, 200 lawyers issued a joint state- 
ment protesting Miralles’ punishment. 
When influential church leaders joined 
the protest. he was released on Fran- 
co’s personal orders. 

“Someone must act,” Miralles said 
last week. “to secure what, in other 
countries, can come through the courts 
or through legislation.” His actions have 
already had a noticeable effect. Last 
week two bar associations adopted res- 
olutions supporting Miralles and his 
fight for legal reform. Moreover, the 
government has announced plans to re- 
duce the number of judicial systems 
from eight to three—and to eliminate 
the dreaded public order courts alto- 
gether. In the finest tradition of Spanish 
obscurantism, however, the announce- 
ment was made in the Canary Islands 
and was briefly mentioned by only one 
newspaper in Madrid. 


MALAGASY REPUBLIC 
Revolt at World’s End 


What happens when student mobs 
riot for university reform? These days, 
the cops are usually called in, heads are 
broken, and the riot leaders are jailed. 
There was a somewhat different end- 
ing last week to a student uprising in 
the. Malagasy Republic—the Indian 
Ocean island of Madagascar and its de- 
pendencies. The youthful rebels not 
only got the promise of reform, but also 
brought down the government. 

Crisis has been brewing for a long 
time on Madagascar, a never-never land 
that is known to its citizens as “the is- 
land at the end of the world.” Wages 
were low, prices were rising, and food 
was in short supply—so short that 
the governments planning minister, 
Barthélémy Johasy, complained that it 
was “scandalous and aberrant” to see 
“long queues of people waiting to buy 
rice in a rice-producing country.” 

Even so, the placid, good-humored 
Malagasy people, an assortment of Ma- 
lay-Polynesians and Africans, hardly 
complained until a year ago. Then, a vi- 
olent revolt in the south against the re- 
gime of President Philibert Tsiranana 
left 800 dead. Tsiranana, an ailing au- 
tocrat who had ruled his country since 
its independence from France in 1960, 
responded by jailing 500 troublemak- 
ers. He also blamed it all on the U.S. em- 


GENERAL RAMANANTSOA IN TANANARIVE 
Privates before officers. 


bassy and expelled the American am- 
bassador as well as five members of the 
embassy staff. 

For good measure. Tsiranana also 
imprisoned his own vice president, 
André Resampa. who was becoming un- 
comfortably powerful. Earlier this year. 
Tsiranana was re-elected unopposed to 
a third term. In Tulear province, where 
the rebellion had taken place. the of- 
ficial ballot counters solemnly reported 
that not a single citizen had voted 
against him. 

Last week trouble broke out again. 
Mobs of university students, com- 
plaining that their academic program 
was still too French-oriented, surged 
through the streets of Tananarive, the 
capital. Tsiranana jailed 350 student 
leaders, but the rioting only grew worse. 
While policemen cheered them on, 
workers and civil servants burned down 
the plant of a pro-government newspa- 
per and set fire to the city hall. 

A shaken Tsiranana agreed to re- 
lease the students (except for five who 
“died” in prison) and promised univer- 
sity reform. Then he placed Tananarive 
tinder military control. When the dem- 
onstrations persisted, he surrendered his 
powers to the army chief of staff. Gen- 
eral Gabriel Ramanantsoa. But he did ` 
not resign, apparently hoping to retain 
his title and his palace. 

Ramanantsoa, 62, a graduate of St- 
Cyr, the French military academy, was 
obviously a popular choice. Before a 
cheering crowd in Tananarive. he prom- 
ised to improve the lives of the coun- 
try’s peasants. “Among US military 
men,” he declared. “the tradition is that 
you take care of the privates before 
you worry about the officers.” The new 
government also announced that it was 


-considering a national referendum to 


decide whether Tsiranana should be 
allowed to remain as President. 


With a four-layer cake in his outer 
office. Chicago’s Boss-Mayor Richard J. 
Daley celebrated his 70th birthday. To 
friends and newsmen he dispensed spir- 
itual advice: “We should love thy neigh- 
bor and honor thy father and thy moth- 
er and all senior citizens.” And physical: 
“Exercise, you know, is responsible for 
my good health. You should be in my 
basement—jumping rope, punching the 
bag, lifting weights. The human body 
will disintegrate if you don’t use it.” 
The mayor's well-rounded human body 
seems in no such danger, whatever may 
be happening to his political machine. 
a 


The Black Panthers seem to be 
changing tactics, getting increasingly in- 
volved in community projects. Now 
Panther Chairman Bobby Seale, 35, has 
joined the System enough to announce 
that next year he will run for mayor of 
Oakland, Calif.. and that Panther In- 
formation Minister Elaine Brown, 29, 
will try for the city council. “Our prime 
purpose,” says Miss Brown, “will still 
be to organize the black community and 
the poor community toward achieving 
economic and political power.” 

a 

It was Actor-Director Dennis (Easy 
Rider) Hopper’s third marriage, but his 
first Jewish wedding. And what a Jew- 
ish wedding it was. A trumpet blast, and 
the 55 guests climbed to their seats ona 
hillside overlooking San Francisco Bay 
near the home of Bride Daria Halprin, 
who starred in Zabriskie Point. The mu- 
sic began as a composition for synthe- 
sizer, ram’s horn, flute, and a Yemenite 
trumpet recorded especially for the 
wedding. Then, to the melody of a flute 
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ROOM DENNIS HOPPER & BRIDE DARIA WITH WEDDING GUEST 


Daria, in à purple velvet Neve 
dress, Walked to the bridal canopy de- 
-> by her father, Landscape Archi- 
signed by her father, Lat eee 
tect Lawrence Halprin. After the ce e 9 
nial crushing of the pines lees Serie, 
Hoppers foot. everybody dance l a tora 
to the traditional Hava Nagila—al- 
ranged for guitar and Congo drum. 
B 

Houston's hulking. high-octane De- 
fense Lawyer Percy Foreman has his own 
lucrative way of making the punish- 
ment fit the crime. “Even if I geta guilty 
one off,” he likes to say, “he 1s sufli- 
ciently punished when he pays me. 
After a rich old man named Jacques 
Mossler was found bludgeoned and 
stabbed to death in 1964 in Key Bis- 
cayne, Fla., his. blonde wife Candace, 
44. and her nephew and boy friend, Mel- 
vin Lane Powers, 22, were prime sus- 
pects, so they hired Foreman. If Candy 
and Melvin “got off without a day of 
pen time,” says Foreman, she agreed to 
pay him $250,000, plus the appraised 
value of four parcels of Houston prop- 
erty she owned—a total of $1,478,325. 
Payments lagged, and Foreman haled 
his ex-clients into court. After former 
Assistant U.S. Attorney General Will 
Wilson testified that $1,300,000 seemed 
to him a reasonable legal fee because 
he thought that without Foreman, Can- 
dy and Melvin would have been con- 
victed, the judge ruled that Foreman 
still had $390,000 coming to him, which 
will bring his fee to $500,000. Said Can- 
dace’s new lawyer: “We will appeal.” 
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song. 


Freedom has obviously been invig- 
orating for Father Daniel Berrigan, re- 
puted to be ailing before his parole from 
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FATHER DAN BERRIGAN IN FRANCE 
The Reds feel let down. 


a three-year sentence for dest; 
draft records, Looking hale, if n 
actly hearty, he turned up in Pari 
a meeting with the North Vietnans 
delegation to the peace talks. His; 
port: “They feel they have beeni 
down by their Russian and Chita 
friends, but they also feel Nixon hii 
ready been defeated.” 
a 
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One of the things 23-year-old Pis 
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How not to get lost 
doing business in SAna 


For years, the Bank of New South Wales — 
through our International Division — has been 
helping Australian businessmen with information 
and contacts when they go abroad. 

The same service operates in reverse. 

We also assist oversea businessmen who want 


to have dealings in Australia. 


re help is the same — information and, 
Se eee personal contacts. 

eae ss ee the oldest and biggest commercial 

we ustralia. We are everywhere throughout 
Talia and we know almost everyone. 


Each year thousands of oversea companies 
ask for our help. 

Australia is a big country. You could waste 
a lot of time in Sydney when the man you really 
want to see is in Perth— and that’s over 2,500 
expensive miles away. 

Before you come, write to us. We'll give you nt 
the right directions and make sure you don’t get 
lost. For the right contact just drop a line to 
Edwin L. Carthew, Chief Manager, International 
Division, Bank of New South Wales, 60 Martin 
Place, Sydney 2000, Australia. 


_ BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


The bank that knows Australian business best. 
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_ Expressways in the Sky 


The seat-belt sign has flashed on. 
and the engines begin to whine as the 
big California-bound jet prepares to 
lumber out for takeoff at New York's 
John F. Kennedy Airport. Suddenly the 
pilot announces that there will be a half- 
hour delay. Reason: traffic is hacked up 
on the runways. Later, flying over the 
Rockies, the passengers have more rea- 
son to gripe. The plane is being tossed 
by turbulence, but the pilot cannot 
avoid it because ground controllers have 
refused to let him change course. in the 
jammed air corridors. Finally, as San 
Francisco Bay-comes into view, there 
is another exasperating delay; the jet is 
ordered into a holding pattern, and has 
to circle for 25 minutes before being 
permitted to land. 


Although this particular cross-coun- 
try trip is fictional, the inconveniences 
experienced by the passengers and crew 
are all too real. In an age when man 
can rendezvous. and dock space- 
craft high above the earth, travel 
to the moon with pinpoint accu- 
racy and send payloads to much 
more distant targets in the solar 
system, the control of air traffic 
closer to home is still crude and 
imprecise in comparison. As a re- 
sult, runways are overcrowded on 
the ground; air lanes are jammed 
aloft. Particularly near airports, 
spacing between aircraft is often 
so hard to control that near-miss- 
es are dangerously familiar. Is 
there any solution in sight for the 
growing air-traffic snarl? 

Great Leap. Many. aviation 
men are convinced that there is. 
For the past few years, they have 
fought vigorously—and lately 
with increasing success—for a 
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R-Nav (short for ran- 
In the opinion of 
many aviation experts, widespread ie 
of R-Nav would be the greatest leap ok 
ward in aerial navigation since the ear y 
1950s. when the U.S. first set up its pres- 
ent air corridors by crisscrossing the 
country with radio beacons or VORS 
(for very-high-frequency omnidirec- 
tional range). 
R-Nav's new eq 
ed not on the ground 
Built around small onboard computers 
and other complex electronic gear, it 
will give the pilot instant access to in- 
formation that until now has been re- 
layed from the ground or has required 
time-consuming computations 1n the 
cockpit. R-Nay will provide çontinuous 
bearings pointing toward any predeter- 
mined destination: it will supply. the 
plane's exact position throughout the 
trip and immediate corrections when- 
ever the plane veers off course. If the 
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No Fear at Radcliffe 


A year ago there were 400 candi- 
dates (all women) to succeed Mary 1. 
Bunting as president of Radcliffe; last 
week the search narrowed down to one, 
Matina Souretis Horner, 32, an assis- 
tant professor of clinical psychology at 
Harvard. Her speciality is particularly 
germane to the presidential job. She is 
an authority on feminine achievement 
—or the lack thereof—and she has long 
speculated that women in American so- 
ciety have a “fear of success.” 

Not Mrs. Horner, however. Daugh- 
ter of a Greek professor stranded in the 
U.S. by the outbreak of World War II, 
she was born in Roxbury, Mass., and 
neighbors recall that even when she was 
a kindergartner, she used to drill local 
youngsters in spelling and arithmetic. 
She won an A.B. in psychology from 
Bryn Mawr, where she met her hus- 


chosen primarily because of their high 
ability, achievement. motivation and 
previous success.” She found that many 
students arrived at Radcliffe with hopes 
for a career but then “changed their 
plans toward a less ambitious, more tra- 
ditionally feminine direction.” 
Although Mrs. Horner has not yet 
worked out a program for her presiden- 
cy, which begins July 1, Cliffies who 
take that “traditionally feminine” route 
will face some searching questions. But 
not pressures. “The college is my con- 
cern,” Mrs. Horner said after her ap- 
pointment, “not my laboratory.” 


The Union Man 


, This is the way Albert Shanker used 
to teach: “If it takes four ounces of poi- 
son to kill a person, how many ounces 
would it take to kill your mother, your 
father, your sister and your brother?” 
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PRESIDENT HORNER & HER FAMILY AT HOME OUTSIDE BOSTON 
“There's never any hassle around the house.” 


band, Dr. Joseph L. Horner, who was 
studying for-an M.S. and is now a re- 
search physicist in Cambridge for the 
U.S. Department of Transportation. 
They have three children, born while 
both Horners were getting doctorates 
at the University of Michigan, and ab- 
solutely no problems about job conflicts. 
“Our careers just happened to mesh,” 
says Horner. “I love woodworking and 
she loves cooking, so there’s never any 
hassle about things around the house.” 

In 1969, Mrs. Horner ran represen- 
tative groups of Radcliffe students 
through a Thematic Apperception Test: 
she discovered that more than 75% 
“showed evidence of high fear of suc- 
cess.” Dr. Horner noted a particular sig- 
nificance in this: Radcliffe students “are 


Adds Shanker, recalling his days as a ju- 
nior high school math teacher: “It was 
the only way I could get them to learn. 
They loved it.” 3 
Today, affection and poison still fig- 
ure strongly in Shanker’s life. One crit- 
ic calls him an “evil genius,” while his 
supporters want him to run for mayor. 
‘As he toured New York State last week, 
enthusiastically explaining the June 
merger that will create a statewide, 
200,000-member teachers’ union, it was 
clear that Shanker has become one of 
the most complicated, controversial and 
powerful men in education. $ 
Twelve years ago, when Shanker’s 
United Federation of Teachers emerged 
from a gaggle of 106 teacher groups in 
New York City, the mere idea of a 
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teachers’ union made school adminis- 
trators squeak like chalk on blackboard. 
Many teachers themselves had doubts 
about belonging to such an organiza- 
tion. But the financial record of the UFT, 
which Shanker expanded from 2,400 to 
90,000 members. has erased many of 
those doubts. 

Benefits. Since 1960 the top salary 
for regular teachers has climbed from 
$9,100 to $16,950, plus such fringe ben- 
efits as dental treatment, college schol- 
arships and day-care centers (Shanker’s 
Own Salary has risen, too, from $7,500 
to $50,000). So very few pedagogues op- 
pose the merger between the UFT-dom- 
inated United Teachers of New York 
State and the New York State Teach- 
ers Association. This is just as well, since 
Shanker. in settling a union squabble 
once snapped: “I haven't got time for 
democracy.” 

Shanker, 43, was born to the harsh 
controversies of union life. His mother 
was a staunch member of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, 
and Shanker even met his wife Edie at 
a 1959 teachers’ meeting, where she was 
skeptical of his union. “I organized her,” 
he recalls. “A few weeks later she was 
our strike captain in Queens.” 

During the sixties, Shanker gained 
a steadily broadening political power 
for himself and his UFT, partly because 
of his readiness to strike the city’s 
schools. Says Shanker, summing up 
those tumultuous days: “One strike was 
worth a thousand settlements.” 

Looking Ahead. It was the Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville eruption in 1968, how- 
ever, that firmly established Shanker as 
the Don Rickles of the educational es- 
tablishment. Long annoyed by the city’s 
experiments in school decentralization, 
which threatened to Balkanize both the 
schools and his union, Shanker got 
tough when the Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
school board tried to oust 13 of “his” 
teachers. He called a citywide teachers 
strike that closed the schools to their 
1,000,000 pupils for 35 days. Since 
Ocean Hill-Brownsville is heavily black 
and many of Shanker’s teachers are 
Jewish, hotheads on both-sides made 


ugly charges of racism. Those charges . 


still poison both the schools and the im- 
minent negotiations for a new contract 
in which Shanker is emphasizing de- 
mands for more guards to protect class- 
es in turbulent neighborhoods. 

In fighting for his union members, 
Shanker is inspired partly by the still 
growing surplus of teachers—an esti- 
mated 10,000 in New York State alone. 
Job security has become a basic issue. 
But some educators argue that Shank- 
er's civil-service approach does no ser- 
vice to the children. Rules of seniority 
protect incompetents and make it hard 
for administrators to replace them with 
teachers who favor classroom innova- 
tions. “Shanker’s an educational embar- 
rassment,” says one young white teach- 
er in Harlem. “He wants what was—a 


“school system that’s as bureaucratic as 


local post office, except that every- 
Vithas a Ph.D.” j 
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SHANKER ON CAMPAIGN 
Up) 


An “evil genius’ 

But even Shanker’s foes concede, as 
does Director David Seeley of a citi- 
zens group called the Public Education 
Association, that Shanker is “a very 
smart man who sees a lot further than 
‘other people.” Since the power over 
bankrupt city schools is shifting increas- 
ingly to the state government, Shanker 
is moving to create a statewide union 
—and it is likely that his ambitions do 
not stop there. With similar merger talks 
now under way in Michigan and Rhode 
Island, Shanker speaks openly of hop- 
ing to organize the bulk of the nation’s 
3,000,000 school and college teachers 
intọ the largest union in the U.S. How 
long would that task require? Shanker 
himself predicts that five years might 
be needed, but that estimate may be 
conservative. Only last November, he 
estimated that the New York State 
merger might take two years. It is tak- 
ing seven months. : 


The Price of Ignorance 


What does it cost to drop out of 
school? Billions, everyone agrees, but it 
remained for Henry M. Levin of the 


Stanford University ‘School of Educa- 


tion to attempt some com utati 

how many billions. In a study rade’ ies 
the Senate Select Committee on Equal 
Educational Opportunity, Levin fo- 
cused on the 3,180,000 American males 
now between 25 and 34 who failed to 
win a high school diploma as of 1969 
He then figured that dropping out would 
cost them a total of $237 billion (about 
$74,000 each) because of lower incomes 
during a working lifetime, As for the 
government's loss, it would have cost 
$40 billion to complete the dropouts’ 
education, but the tax collector would 
have taken in an additional $71 billion 
on their higher incomes, l 
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the counelGlarus Farmer Wallace Miller, father 
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E|TOUNG AMISH BOYS RUNNING DOWN COUNTRY ROAD AFTER SERVICES 


children’s education does not cease 
when they leave school: their families 
continue to train them in an -“educa- 
tion for life.” emphasizing the “classical 
wisdom” of producing moral men. The 
state had contended that Amish chil- 
dren who left school before the statu- 
tory age of 16 could become burdens 
to the community. Testimony from pre- 
vious appeals showed otherwise. No 
Amish teen-ager in New Glarus had 
ever been arrested for any crime; no 
Amish at all had an illegitimate birth 
or accepted any public assistance. 

The court made clear that it was the 
strict faith of the Amish—and not mere 
“secular” disagreement with society's 
educational goals—that enabled the re- 
ligious freedom guarantee to override 
the state’s right to set educational stan- 
dards. It also noted that the Amish 
sought exemption only from high 
school, not grade school. The decision 
will be small comfort to more modern 
communalists and dropouts who would 
like to get away from it all and educate 
their children in their own ways. Even 
so hallowed an anti-Establishment posi- 
tion as that of Henry David Thoreau, 
the court noted, was “philosophical and 
personal rather than religious.” and 
would not be enough to allow a child to 
escape the long arm of the truant officer. 


Small Step for Bishops 


In Roman Catholic teaching, the 
bishops of the church are the successors 
of the Apostles. Only the Pope, in mod- 
ern times, has had the authority ‘to ap- 
point new bishops, though usually he 
has chosen them from nominations 
made by local bishops, by his own rep- 
resentative to the country in question, or 
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in a few exceptional cases by a cathedral 
chapter or a government. In the wake of 
Vatican Council II, liberals hoped that 
bishops might once more be elected, as 
they were in ancient Christianity, by the 
“people of God” they would be serving 
—lay as well as clerical. This week, after 
four years of Vatican studies, surveys 
and consultations, a new set of rules for 
naming Latin Rite bishops goes into ef- 
fect. They by no means bring sweeping 
democratic reform. 

-The new rules give bishops the op- 
tion, though not the obligation, of con- 
sulting with individual lower clergy and 
laity within their regions on the type of 
candidate needed. (Collective consulta- 
tions with groups like priests’ councils, 
though, are ruled out, to avoid any sem- 
blance of an electoral process.) The 
rules also increase the number of bish- 
ops involved in each nominating pro- 
cess. National episcopal conferences 
may ‘henceforth approve, disapprove or 
add to lists of local nominations that 
previously went straight to papal rep- 
resentatives and on to Rome. In addi- 
tion, any bishop anywhere may forward 
his own nomination directly to the 
Pope. The Pope reserves the option of 
choosing names not on the lists. 

To guide the nominations. a new 
profile of a model bishop puts greater 
stress on theology (an area in which 
many U.S. bishops are weak) and em- 
phasizes “social sense, spirit of dialogue 
and cooperation, and openness to the 
signs of the times.” 

Despite the urging of reformers, the 
new norms preserve the intermediary 
role of the papal representative in each 
country, who investigates nominees and 
can also make nominations of his own. 
The once formidable power of that rep- 
resentative, however, is somewhat dilut- 
ed. He must now consult with church- 
men of the country, and may confer 
with laymen as well. Throughout all of 
the procedures, the rules re-emphasize 
the requirement of “papal secrecy, 
which forbids the revelation of nomi- 
nees’ names to anyone not involved in 
the process. The secrecy, says the Vat- 
ican, “is demanded by the very nature of 
the matter and by the respect due to the 
persons being considered.” 

While some Catholic progressives 
greeted the new rules as a step in the 
right direction, however small, outspo- 
ken Theologian Hans Küng (Unfaltible?, 
Why Priests?) of Germany’s Tubingen 
University was less sanguine. Kiing 
called the regulations “poorly applied 
cosmetics . . . eyewash for the growing 
choir of criticism from both clergy and 
laity.” A case in point for King’s skep- 
ticism is one of the Pope’s recent epts- 
copal choices, Bishop Johannes Gijsen 
of the Dutch diocese of Roermond, who 
was selected over the nominees of the 


diocesan chapter. Three days after the 


Vatican announced the new rules, Gij- 
sen made clear how he felt about all 
the options. On personnel decisions in 
his diocese, said the new bishop, he will 
consult nobody but himself. 
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Haggling, 
American Style 


The traditional rummage sale is a 
backyard affair at which the customers 
gather to buy a neighbor's castofl items 
—ranging from rusty potato peelers to 
used refrigerators—at castofl prices. In 
the past few years, however, the sales 
have grown too big for the one-family 
garage; they have moved into farm 
fields. drive-in theaters, convention halls 
and even Pasadena’s famous Rose Bowl. 
A farcry from the old neighborhood af- 
fairs. which were largely stocked with 
merchandise from family attics, the new 


RUMMAGE SALE IN CALIFORNIA'S ROSE BOWL 
WPA buttons and used blue jeans. 
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The biggest rummage si aps 
all ue “Seven Mile Fair, a TEA 
market that sprawls over 50 A S Th 3 
low soybean field near Milwaukee. The 
fair has attracted as many as 1,000 sell- 
ers (who each pay a $3 registration fee) 
and 100,000 browsers. who haggle over 
the price of bassinets and branding 
irons, laundry soap, auto parts, farm 
tools and bakery goods. Charles E 
Niles. who originated the fair and now 
spends all his time operating it, recalls 
the time that someone walked into the 
main office seeking an oxygen mask: “I 
announced it over the p.a. system, and 
within ten minutes we had one.” 

California. naturally. has produced 
the most spectacular bazaar of them all: 
an enormous affair conducted in the 
Rose Bowl. where bargain hunting now 
rivals football as the favorite sport. Ev- 
ery second Sunday in the month, year 
round, some 35,000 customers queue up 
outside the Bow! to pay the 50¢ that ad- 
mits them to a day of offbeat shopping. 
Inside the stadium several hundred 
hawkers display their merchandise 
along the 50-ft.-wide walkway that cir- 
cles the stadium. They have each rent- 
ed booth space at $5, $10 or $15 (de- 
pending on location) to sell clothes, 
curios, antiques and all kinds of gad- 
gets and recyclable junk. For the nos- 
talgia-oriented, who form a big segment 
of buyers, there are WPA buttons for a 
dollar, rolls of World War Il barbed 
wire for $35 and 1920s radios for $5. 
One of the hottest items on the fea mar- 
ket circuit: used blue jeans. 

Perhaps 60% of the Rose Bowl 
merchants operate a high-class shop 
somewhere else and use the Pas- 
adena sale to unload” excess 
stock. One designer, Frances Bi- 
coll, offered second-graded biki- 
nis for $6 that if perfect might 
retail at I. Magnin for $25. She 
explained, “We can sell them 
here for below wholesale and at 
least break even, instead of 
holding them -over into next 
year.” Mrs. J.F. Whitecotton, 
who until last month worked as 
an assistant in a school cafe- 
teria, peddles different wares. 
With her husband, an upholster- 
er, she collects ‘and sells “De- 
pression glass™—those transpar- 
ent pastel plates, pitchers and 
glasses that used to be given 
away as bonuses for buying cer- 
tain items during the Depression 
—and makes as much as $200 
ona good day, ; 
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True Grease 


In America, the recent past has be- 
come a cultural staple. First the °20s, 
30s and “40s, gleaming with just enough 
romantic distance, were conjured in the- 
ater, art and fashion. Now the nostal- 
gia nuts seem to be closing the gap with 
the present. That dreary decade, the 
°50s. is apparently being dusted off for 
a revival. 

In films. The Last Picture Show 
brings back the groping, mindless mood 
of much of the period as the sound track 
oozes record hits of the day. Roger 
Kahn’s book The Boys of Summer re- 
MAN-ABELES 


SPOOFING THE ‘50s IN MUSICAL “GREASE” 
Ducktails and pedal pushers. 


prises the great, winning days of the 50s 
Brooklyn Dodgers. Revivals of “50s 
rock ‘n’ roll—arguably the decade’s 
only cultural contribution—have be- 
come a regular feature at rock empo- 
riums. Even Buffalo Bob Smith of TV's 
old Howdy Doody show made a come- 
back on campuses last year. and is 
still hanging on with a singing radio 
commercial for Riunite wine (TIME, 
April 24). 

Stuffing Bras. If all this amounts 
to a trend, then its culmination so far is 
off-Broadway’s Grease, billed as “A 
New °50s Rock `n Roll Musical.” 
Grease’s book is a silly boy-girl story. 
and its music and lyrics are a pastiche 
of early “50s rock, rarely approaching 
the authentic inanity of the originals. 
But it is exquisite and excruciating in 
its details, from the boys’ ducktail hair- 
cuts, leather jackets and cool, hang- 
loose slouches to the girls’ cinch belts, 
nylon blouses, ballet slippers with white 
socks, pedal pushers and black gang 
jackets with their insignia, The Pink La- 
dies, pink-embroidered on their backs. 
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The show was nominated for seven 
Tony Awards this year, and now, after 
a three-month run, it is about to move 
to a Broadway theater. 

Grease’s creators both went to high 
school in the “5O0s—Warren Casey, 37, 
in Yonkers, N.Y., and Jim Jacobs, 29. 
in Chicago. Jacobs, who says he was a 
greaser (a guy who wore his hair in a 
greasy ducktail), conceived the show as 
a celebration of the dull but peaceful 
era “when the only thing kids knew 
about the President was that he played 
golf and had trouble with his intestines, 
and the biggest tragedy in life was if 
you didn’t get your dad’s car for the 
drive-in.” 

Like the authors, most members of 
the audience at Manhattan's Eden The- 
ater look like graduates of Rydell High 
School, class of 1959, where Grease is 
set, and they all wallow in the golden- 
oldies atmosphere. Laughter cascades 
over the footlights with every reference 
to “making out,’ exchanging school 
rings, going to proms in strapless dress- 
es, stuffing Kleenex into bras and using 
fake ID cards to get into bars. But be- 
hind the laughter is bemusement. “They 
can identify with it all,” says Casey, but 
he adds, “They are astonished that this 
is the past already.” 


His Honor at Six 


To news executives of New York 
City’s WNBC-TV it was no secret that 
their 6 o'clock news show was running 
a Muskie-like third behind the local ABC 
and CBS shows. What was needed, ob- 
viously, was a little readymade charts- 
ma. Where better to find it than in a 
proven vote getter? If TV can sell pol- 
iticians, why can’t politicians sell TV? 

That. briefly, is how Carl Stokes, the 
former mayor of Cleveland and the first 
black mayor of a major U.S. city. came 
to undertake a TV career as one of the 
station’s two anchor men last week. Pro- 
fessional TV newsmen were loudly dis- 
turbed at the incursion of a partisan fig- 
ure into an arena that still strains for 
an air of impartiality. “Where can I run 
for mayor?” NBC's John Chancellor re- 
portedly needled Stokes. ; 

Viewers had other complaints. ln 
his first few appearances, Stokes read 
the news as ìf he were practicing for an 
elocution lesson. NBC apparently had 
told him and fellow Anchor Man Paul 
Udell to try for an informal, bantering 
approach—the secret of the ABC out- 
let's success. Both men found the for- 
mula uncomfortable at first, partly be- 
cause they were out of sync with one 


another and partly because they were 
trying too hard. Strained humor, by def- 


inition, is no humor at all. : 
Nevertheless, the news on the new 
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WNBC-TV ANCHOR MAN CARL STOKES 
Practicing elocution. 


are even more shocking after the fun 
and games. WNBC-TV has ultra-glossy 
sets designed by Robin Wagner, design- 
er of Jesus Christ Superstar, and theme 
music from Shaft. It is effective, but is 
it journalism? 

Whatever it is, it may, set a prec- 
edent. After all, John Lindsay's term 
as mayor of New York ends in 1973. 
And then there is Richard Nixon, who 
does not hold a permanent lease on the 
White House. He has always said that 
his second ambition was to be a sports 
reporter. Look to your laurels. Howard 
Cosell. 


The Challengers 


A TV or radio license has long 
seemed a permanent possession for 
most broadcasters. Though the law re- 
quired periodic review of astation’s per- 
formance, its right to continue using the 
air waves was rarely questioned, and the 
Federal Communications Commission 
tended to rubber-stamp most license re- 
newals. No more. To the dismay of the 
broadcasting industry, citizen groups 
and rival commercial interests are pos- 
ing increasingly numerous and serious 
challenges to the near perpetual license. 

Petitions against more than 100 sta- 
tions are pending with the FCC, the big- 
gest number the overworked commis- 
sion has ever had. The complaints vary, 
but they center mostly on allegations 

of inadequate programming for minor- 
ities or discrimination in hiring or 
promotions. The United Church of 
Chrisf, a pioneer in seeking better 
treatment of minorities by broadcasters, 
currently has seven complaints awaiting 
~ action by the FCC. They charge discrim- 
inatory policies by stations from Ba- 
“kersfield, Calif., to Syracuse. N.Y. 

The type of discrimination under at- 
was significantly broadened in a pe- 
filed earlier this month against 
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such “frivolous items” as women's pan- 
cake contests or stories about cheerlead- 
ers. Added to the stations own anti- 


an programs, NOW charges, are 
Nea As hal reinforce “sex stereo- 
types” by showing women spending 
their days happily waxing floors or get- 
ting their laundry whiter than white. 

Friends of the Earth, an environ- 
mental group, has filed complaints 
against three New York TV stations for 
refusing to counter automobile and gas- 
oline advertising with ads that extol 
mass transit and show the evils of auto 
pollution. The environmentalists have 
argued, with support from a federal ap- 
peals court, that stations must run such 
commercials under the fairness doc- 
trine. But most broadcasters are resist- 
ing on the grounds that such require- 
ments are a threat to the autonomy of 
commercial broadcasting. 

Victories. Despite the best efforts 
of the broadcasters—and often of the 
industry-dominated FCC—the challeng- 
ers have won several major victories. 
After a petition by another commercial 
group, the license for Boston’s WHDH- 
TV was taken away from the company 
that also owned the Herald Traveler 
newspaper. As a result, the Herald 
Traveler, which depended on TV rev- 
enues, will cease publication and sell its 
assets to the Hearst newspaper chain. 
In an out-of-court settlement, Mexican- 
American groups engineered some re- 
visions in Time Inc.’s proposed sale of 
its five TV stations to McGraw-Hill. 
The Chicano organizations extracted 
pledges from McGraw-Hill to show 
more concern for minority problems, 
and they caused one station, WOOD-TV 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., to be exclud- 
say Lie sale: arguing Ihat the deal 

> guidelines in giving Mc- 
Graw-Hill too great a concentration in 
the top 50 TV markets. 

Broadcasters are now prodding 
Congress to pass new laws that would 
ers gueh challenges more difficult. 

le system Is now rigged, it invites 
abuse, editorialized Broadcasting m 
azine, the industry's trade handel ek 
week. “<The end will be regulatory ae 
Sat y an- 
archy if Congress doesn’ in.” 
Replies Fcc C See May 
ise Ommissioner Nicholas 
ohnson, who opposes the commissi 
majority and encourages chall at 
“The broad y engers: 
Oadecasters just want to be left 
alone, and I think this is intolerabl 
turns out that the only people EA 
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y Serving are the advertise 
the big businessmen who and 
tune, If th neo raplayingithe 

At the FCC won't make them co 
up ith good programming, what the 
is the objection to letting the peo- 
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Khrushchev and in 1955 attacke 
fallen secret police chief, Lavrenti 
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the start of Khrushchey’s public asis wande 
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Khrushchev’s ouster. serving the P&hbly not ı 
ent regime in a variety of cultural This 
litical assignments. Characte 
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and pave a habit of throwing the feckless 
and g kro. Lew Lathrop (James Coburn), into 


hringtail 100p- ee 
Lathrop enjoys modest fame in his 
‘M gupation, which is rodeo riding, and 
e moderate success in his preoccupa- 
iom, which is women. But his lust and 
stent refusal to settle down prove his 
doing. He loses his much abused wife 
ois Nettleton) and teen-age son just 
"lihen he comes to realize he needs them 
h. He wrassles unsuccessfully with 
it when his best buddy, Clete (Slim 
“)ickens), a rodeo clown who keeps an 
wuncular eye on Lew, gets his neck bro- 
Ken for his trouble. When last seen, Lew 
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"|swandering off over yonder hill, sad- 
Also SUD Hfe over his shoulder, sadder but prob- 


ng the P*hbly not much wiser. 
cultural 


This is a first feature for former 
Character Actor Steve Ihnat (remember 
, {ie drunken Texan who beat up Mar- 
Brando in The Chase?). Ihnat bears 


partial responsibility for writing this 
lackluster plot, although as a director 
he fares a good deal better. Unlike 
most fledgling film makers, Ihnat has 
an uninsistent and subtle style. He can 
catch the fleeting mood of a scene in 
a few shots, most impressively in a 
terse, brutal barroom brawl, and he 
has a good eye for local color. A ro- 
deo parade down the main street of 
Carlsbad, N. Mex., is rendered faith- 
fully and affectionately, complete with 
floats, officials waving smugly, three 
different kinds of bands (country, Mex- 
ican, rock) and a farmer's pickup 
truck bearing the admonition “Buy 
U.S.-Made Products.” Throughout, the 
photography (by Tom Rolf) is excel- 
lent, capturing the bleached and blind- 
ing light of the Southwest. James Co- 
burn seems to be relaxing and growing 
as an actor. Charming and bemused 
in The Carey Treatment (TIME, April 
24), he is effectively ornery here. The 
rest of the cast fit snugly into their 
roles, too, with the exception of Anne 
Archer, who looks more like a Cop- 
pertone suntan model than the Indian 
girl friend of Coburn’s she is supposed 
to portray. a Jay Cocks 


Bad Lot 


Films made expressly for black au- 
diences are not so much a new genre as 
several old genres given a black twist. 
The latest type to be adapted is that ven- 
erable Hollywood stand-by, the west- 
ern. Three current examples: 

Soul Soldier, which concerns the 
adventures of a troop of “colored cav- 
alry” in Texas shortly after the end of 
the Civil War, is so ragtag that it looks 
as if it might have been an aborted 
Poverty Program project. It features 
former Olympic Decathlon Champion 
Rafer Johnson as a stolid cavalryman 
who tried to keep peace with the In- 
dians. Johnson is convincing, at least, 
in his stolidity. 

The Legend of Nigger Charley is 
not much of an improvement. The plot 
comes more or less out of Kurosawa’s 
Seven Samurai, minus three. Charley is 
a freed slave who rides through the 


Southwest righting wrongs with the help ` 


of three companions. At one point, 
shortly after dispatching a gang of 
drunken louts in a saloon set-to, they 
help a white homesteader fight off the 
attacks of a band of marauding outlaws. 
Charley develops a yen for the home- 
steader’s half-breed wife, portrayed by 
a comely young actress named Tricia 
O'Neill, who represents the only vague- 
ly interesting quality in the movie. 
Charley also boasts an ex-athlete in 
a starring role. As Nigger Charley, Fred 
Williamson (called “the Hammer’ as a 
former halfback for pro football's Kan- 
sas City Chiefs) staggers through the 
whole film in what seems to be a mild 


JOHNSON (LEFT) IN “SOLDIER” 
Prowess and pecforals. ’ 


state of concussion, as if hea been 
roughed up in a scrimmage. Williamson 
and Johnson were apparently recruited 
not only for their athletic prowess but 
for their pectorals. Both are frequently 
required to shed their shirts and flex 
their chests. This provokes lustful coo- 
ings from any black women in the vi- 
cinity as well as envy and wrath from 
Whitey, who is generally a scrawny rac- 
ist with a telltale gleam of madness in 
his eye. 

Buck and the Preacher is the best 
of this bad lot. Directed by and co-star- 
ring Sidney Poitier, it is at least com- 
petently made and has a few, fleeting 
moments of genuine fun. Poitier plays 
Buck, a guide whose job is to get wag- 
on trains of poor blacks through the ter- 
rors of testy Indians and the sudden, 
brutal raids of freebooters hired to steer 
the wagons back to Louisiana, where 
the blacks are needed on the farms. 
Much to his chagrin, Buck is abetted 
by asmarmy and slightly balmy preach- 
er (Harry Belafonte) who has a fine eye 
for the ladies and a decided interest in 
storing up worldly goods. 

Flashing aset of scrupulously black- 
ened teeth, Belafonte overacts outra- 
geously but amusingly. Poitier mostly 
contents himself with dispensing his 
standard Captain Marvel character 
zation. Even so, there are a couple 


of scenes—especially one where Buck 
talks quietly about an impending defeat 
—in which Poitier reminds us that he 
is still a superb actor. For the past 
few years, 
forget. 
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liliar th i yestion of whether the national in- 
they are, a of the United States is or is not 
Lehr, 64g, al is not a consideration.” Execu- 
lief ed ; producer Wallace Westfeldt of 


New Yor ypc Nightly ie ae Se yas 
) L ndbeen quotec out o con extan a 
tO readen ysmeaning had been distorted. Broad- 
ding the film, he said, was “part of 
free flow of information. It is very 
important to know what the North Viet- 
mase are seeing. Both news organi- 
mions had clearly. identified the ma- 
‘a's source, and such journalistic use 
enemy-supplied pictures has been 
iine for years. 
Monday's carping would be of lit- 
lie significance were it not for other 
ans. President Nixon himself recently 
moaned “the tendency of some in 
dou metie media—not- all, but some in the 
édia—constantly to emphasize the 
itive.” White House Speechwriter 
tick Buchanan told a television in- 
poth the Rleniewer that a few networks, news- 
news abs}upers and newsmagazines were guilty 
an anti-Administration “monopoly 
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of ideas.” He talked about “antitrust- 
type action” if the offenders continue 
to “freeze out Opposing points of 
view.” On Meet the Press, Presidential 
Adviser John Ehrlichman complained 
about young journalists intent on “salt- 
ing away in their reporting on facts their 
own personal points of view.” Patrick 
Gray, just before his appointment as 
acting director of the FBI, devoted along 
speech to journalism’s role in the “cul- 
ture of disparagement.” Kansas Senator 
Robert Dole, the Republican national 
chairman, warned a California audi- 
ence of “attempted media sabotage of 
the national policies of the U.S.” 

The timing of the concerted out- 
burst seems designed to defang crit- 
icism in advance of the presidential 
election campaign. And the strategy 
could be effective. The fact that many 
of the larger news organizations lean 
to the liberal side’ gives the Admin- 
istration ammunition. The occasional 
errors committed by newsmen add to 
the media’s credibility problem. “The 
Whites House is feeding on it,” says 
Peter Lisagor of the Chicago Daily 
News, a past president of the White 
House Correspondents Association. 
“Now that they are coming up to the 
campaign, they look for a scapegoat. 
The press is an immediate and vul- 
nerable target, because people tend to 
blame the press for the bad news they 
read.” 


Bamboo Breakthrough 


It was a sight not seen for .many 
years in a U.S. newspaper. There on the 
front page of the New York Times last 
week, in adjoining columns, were staff- 
written reports from two of the least ac- 
cessible of Communist capitals. Antho- 
ny Lewis was describing from Hanoi a 
U.S. bombing alert and the look of war 
that lay about him, while Associate Ed- 
itor Harrison Salisbury noted from 
North Korea that he was the first U.S. 
correspondent to file under a Pyong- 
yang dateline in more than 20 years. 

Why the Times? The papers twin 
coup was the result of several elements. 
Its correspondents have been admirably 
persistent in knocking on the Bamboo 
Curtain; Lewis had been trying to get 
into Hanoi for two years, and from his 
London base renewed his pleas to North 
Vietnamese officials in Paris almost 
monthly. Another factor is the Times's 
undeniable prestige and influence in the 
U.S. Both Pyongyang and Hanoi obvi- 
ously felt that they could benefit from 
some press exposure in the U.S. at this 
time, and that the Timesmen were like- 
ly to give them a favorable shake. 

Sympathy. The paper has been in- 
creasingly critical of the Nixon Admin- 
istration’s war policy, and Lewis’ col- 
umns have been particularly tough. 
Salisbury, who has long experience cov- 
ering both European and Asian Com- 
munist countries, in 1966 became the 
first journalist from a major U.S. pub- 
lication to visit North Viet Nam in a 


SALISBURY IN NORTH VIET NAM (1966) 
Primroses in Pyongyang parks. 
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dozen years. His series of stories was 
distinctly sympathetic. From Pyong- 
yang’s viewpoint, Salisbury’s visit prom- 
ises not only sympathy but also reci- 
procity that may give North Korean 
newsmen access to Washington. 

The North Koreans even allowed 
the Times to send its Tokyo Bureau 
Chief John Lee. Through its unofficial 
representatives in Tokyo, the regime 
had passed the word some time ago that. 
it would welcome a limited number of 
American newsmen—possibly because 
Peking has begun to admit U.S. report- 
ers without suffering a bad press. Last 
week Washington Post Correspondent 
Selig Harrison was cleared for entry, 
and others are waiting their turn. 

Enemy Conduit. Salisbury’s first 
dispatches were long on description and 
short on insight, understandable for any 
reporter seeing a strange and previously 
forbidden place for the first time. He ze- 
roed in on modern buildings and prim- 
roses in Pyongyang’s parks, and mar- 
veled at the Mao-like everpresence of 
Premier Kim Il Sung, whom Salisbury 
expects to interview before his three- 
week visit is over. 

From Hanoi, Lewis wrote on the fa- 
miliar themes of North Vietnamese de- 
termination not to cave in under the ac- 
celerated bombing and the govern- 
ment’s willingness to settle for less than 
a totally Communist regime in Saigon, 
He reported North Viet Nam's claim 
that it is clearing mines from the Hai- 
phong harbor entrance and restoring 
partial ship traffic in the port (the White 
House not only denied it, but accused 
the Times of “being a conduit of enemy 
propaganda”). Conversations in Hanoi 
led Lewis to write that the North Viet- 
namese feel Americans misunderstand 
them, a fact that explains something 
about the aggnized U.S. experience in 
Viet Nam. 
ee 
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Winging It at Indy 
ines look as if I 
-ohi suddenly dip flaps, lift noses anc 
SE Rint the wild blue yonder. bome 
on small wings that protrude fore and 
aft. and sometimes 1n between. Actu- 
ally the:wings, Or foils, have an entirely 
different purpose. They are aerodynam- 
ically designed to keep a dazzling new 
crop of racing cars glued to the ground 
in this year’s Indianapolis 500, giving 
them better stability and traction and 
thus greater speed. This Saturday, as the 
traditional field of 33 cars challenges 
Indy’s confining concrete-walled track, 
speed—much more than ever before—is 
what the expected crowd of 350,000 is 
almost sure to get. 

The qualifying trials already have 
produced astounding times. Of the first 
dozen drivers to make the field, eleven 
broke last year’s record qualifying 
speed of 178.696 miles an hour. Bobby 
Unser’s average for four laps of the 
24-mile rectangular speedway was a 
phenomenal 195.940. That average was 
achieved in one of the sleekest new cars, 
an Eagle-Offenhauser designed by Los 
Angeleno Roman Slobodynskyj. Be- 
sides wings, the vehicle has air scoops 
streamlined into its sides, thus reducing 
the drag caused by nose scoops. 

` Other winged beauties include an 
Eric Broadley-designed Lola, which has 
its engine-cooling air vents mounted 
like hollow eyes in front of the driver's 
cockpit; the Maurice Phillippe-de- 
signed Parnelli, which had two of its 
multiple wings clipped after some ex- 
perimentation; and the McLaren, which 
got almost everybody wing-conscious 
when it appeared last year with a strik- 
ing rear-mounted foil. 

The new body designs are not the 
only factors behind this year’s Indy 
speed boom. As happens Virtually ev- 
ery year, engines are more powerful 
than ever and perhaps more prone 
to break down—dozens, worth about 
$30,000 each, have blown up durin 
trials over the past few weeks, Other 
poe to speed are new tires which 

ave no tread. This puts more rubb 
on the track to provide even better ae 
tion. Along with the greate 2 
EER $ gr r speed, how- 

er. comes higher risk. In a practi 
run last 7 Praguce 
week, Veteran Jim Malloy hi 
the wall as he came out of a i ‘ 
around 175 m.p.h. He died fou a A 
later, bringing the fatality toll a 
since it started in 1911 to 49, pr iny 
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playing the same 
er sh tennis since the 50s. when 
atl Pe ther Australian teen-ager, 
pant 4 were beating U.S. Davis Cup 
ye d by Vic Seixas and Tony 
helped him win major ti- 
ncredible span: the U S. 

oa hip in 1956 and again In 
Po Erench championship in 1953 
oy ve the Australian championship 
gpd Be the first in 1953 and the most 
ia Hist this year. Dane 
4 muscles and Energy. Few athletes 

X any sport have aged as imperceptibly 
Mosewall, either in performance oi 
| i Chohtly under 5 ft. 7 in. 
Sf yppearance. Slightly u! ae 
ill, he has held his woe a we 
ips. for MOst of his play ne araa k 
0 arent signs of fatigue between poin! s 
“hanging his head, then lifting it again 
with a visible sigh—have long been a 
ewall trademark. Actually, like for- 


eW > 
4 ys manne 
ie ort. It has 


Te an ! 


Particulars | Ros : 
5 One ofẹ | mer Cleveland Fullback Jimmy Brown. 
5 but hast] Muscles. saves his energy for the mo- 


rents when the ball isinplay, 
Rosewall is careful not to live it up. 
Despite his Aussie heritage, he drinks 
les beer than even some ol the Amer- 
jan players. While traveling. he writes 
four letters a week to his wife and two 
, [onsin Sydney. Back home fora rest af- 
Bar rhis Dallas triumph. Rosewall count- 
MM ed his earnings so far this year ($104.- 


ON nation 
Ver, a naty 
) the NBC 
ost drams 


150) and pondered his future. He plans 
iss io take another crack next year at the 
£ oly major title that has eluded him, 


Wimbledon. By then he will be 38, six 
years older than Jaroslav Drobny was in 
1954 when he scraped by a 19-year-old 
| prodigy to win Wimbledon. The name 
ofthe prodigy: Ken Rosewall. 
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30 stock 


MARKET W 


average 


On a volume of 78,245,860 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com- 
posite closed at 60.54, up 1.35 for the 
week ending May 19. The Dow Jones 
industrial 
961.54, up 19.7; Standard & Poor's 
500 stock index was 108.98, up 2.6. 
Among significant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 


TATUNG ELECTRIC FANS 
LICENSED BY, 


was 


Net 


Stock High Low Close Change 
Allied Chem.. 32%.. 31 .. 32% + % 
Alum Co Am.. 53⁄4.. 49%.. 53%.. -4-314 
Amer Airlines. 49 .. 46%.. 48%.. +2 J 
Am Brands... 49⁄4.. 46%.. 48⁄4.. -+214 Weather 
Am Can..... 30%.. 29%.. 29%..— 14 iali 
Am Motors. . 8%. 8⁄2.. 8%..— f i Specials 2 
ATE eae 42s.. 42%.. 42%.. + % O O Ba 
Anac Cop... 21%.. 20 .. 21⁄2..+1% ; T A Sel 
Avon Prod.... 9..118%..120%..+1% reo 
BaihiStecl.... 32% 1.032) A 421002 None TATUNG ENGINEERING CO. 
Boeing... -.. 23%.. 20%.. 22%.. +1% 
Burlington Ind. 33. .. 30%.. 31%.. —T% 
Burroughs....178%..169%..177%4..+7 Ve i 
Cater Tractor. 56 52%.. 55%.. $234 Forwa rd-looking 
Champ Intl... 25%.. 25 .. 25%.. + % j ild 
Chrysler. .... 34⁄4.. 33%.. 34⁄2.. + h. Ps E Na build 
Clark Equip... 58 54⁄4.. 574.. +34 
Cont Data.... 68⁄2.. 61%.. 67% +5% ort eTa TE now 
Corn GI Wks. 2452. 2262. .245⁄2. H194 wi isi 
Dow Chem... 91⁄2.. 88% 21h.. +2% a eet 
Dupont......+ 167 ..160%..167  ..+5% campalgn 
Eastern Air... 30%.. 28%.. 30° ..+-2 patenisan ME. 
East Kodak...1254%4..119 ..124¥2..+4% 
El Paso N G.. 18%.. 17%.. 18%..+ 2 
Ford Motor... 69 .. 67⁄2 68%.. None 
Gen Dynam.. 32%.. 31 314%..— Ve 
Gen Elec..... 69e.. 67% 68%..+ % 
Gen Foods... 27%.. 25%.. 26 ..—1% 
Gen Motors... 78⁄2.. 76%... 77%..+ % 
Gen Tel & El. 30 .. 28%... 29%..— Va 
Ga Pac...... 45 .. 42⁄4.. 43%..+ % 
Goodyear.... 30⁄2.. 29⁄2.. 29%..— 2 
Great A & P.. 18%.. 18⁄4.. 18%..+ a 
Greyhound... 18%.. 18%.. 18%..— VY 
Gulf Oil. .... 2A%.. 23⁄4.. 24%..— V% 
Int Bus Mach. .398 383%2..396%.+14% 
Int Harv..... 34 30%... 33⁄4.. +3% 
Int Nickel. ... 32%.. 30%.. 32%..+1% 
Int Paper.... 39%.. 38⁄2.. 39%..+ % 
Int Tel & Tel.. 56⁄2.. 52%.. 55%..+3 
Johns Man.... 35%.. 34⁄2.. 34%..— % 
Kraftco.. 2... 44%.. 42%. 48%..— h Add Weg e preasa ae 
Kresge SS.-..119%2..113%..119%2.. +5% magazine lave magazine 
Litton Ind..... 17%.. 15%.. 15%..-1% and name and here, list new 
Lockheed. ... 12⁄2.. 11%.. 12%..— % address below. address below, 
LTV Corp.... 12⁄2. Love eae Airmail to: and mail six to 
McD Doug.... 44 .. 42%.. a. 4 x 
Merck Co.+..145¥2..138_ ..145%2..+7 es oae 
Ona Ks i) S Post Office, move. If you 
aopansaes a9 be oe Box 88, Tokyo, are receiving 
N Am Rock... 33⁄4.. 32 .. 32%..— '⁄4 Japan. duplicate an 
Occid Pet.... 12%.. 11%.. 11%..—1 copies of 
Owens lll.... 50%.. 49%.. 50 ..— 2 TIME, please 
Pac Gos & El. 28%.. 27%.. 28. nF % O 
eee ee ae of ae 8 
Penn Cent. ... 4%. 4A.. 4h.. — Ve labels. Or if 
Penney J.C... 76%.. 75 . Seay you have a ~ 3 
Philip Morris.. 102%.. 92% ..102⁄. +104 uestion about 
Polaroid..... 145%. 136%. 144%. ep your subse Acai 
1 ER 
Proc Gam “g 6V2.. 94 = PO = tion, attach | 
dives pa K i label here and’ | 
iA F $ clip this form 
ae og j i to your letter: 7 
Std Oil Cal... 57%.. 56%.. 57⁄4.. None ge 
Std OILIN J... 72%.. 70%.. 72⁄4.. + % (BLOCK LETTERS, please) 
Swift Co..... 33%.. 32%.. 33%.. +2 
Tenneco..... 24%.. 23%.. 23%..— Va 
Texaco Inc... 31%.. 30%.. NA.. + % Name (first) 
Textron...... 32%.. 30⁄2.. 31%..+1% 


Union Carb... 
Utd Aircraft. . 


N 


Westghse.... 
Woolworth... 38% 
Xerox. ......148 


52⁄2. 


a OVA 
E EINA Ano 
1 1137⁄2..147⁄2.. +9 
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Soldier Shultz’s Reward 


University of Chi- 


x e 
oaile ere was ~ came dean of th Gea 
EFORE Phases | and II, there was * € ate Schoo! of Business. 


no more obdurate opponent of 
wage and price controls than George 
Pratt Shultz, the free-marketeering bud- 
get director. As one of the Administra- 
tons two or three most influential 
economic policymakers, he counseled 
President Nixon to pursue a hands-off 
approach. But when that policy demon- 
strably failed and the President froze 
wages and prices last Aug. 15, Shultz, 
the good soldier. helped set up the con- 


fas 


WEINBERGER & NEWLY NAMED SECRETARY SHULTZ IN A WHITE HOUSE OFFICE 


cago’s Gradu 
Nixon PU ; 

in 1968. sinc l t 
Eai Administration insider. taking 
on countless quiet missions for the Pres- 
ident. He has negotiated compromises 
with Southern school officials over de- 
segregation, and kept lines of commu- 
nication open with AFL-CIO President 
George Meany. 

Shultz has served the President loy- 


WALTER BENNETT 
$ 
$ 


| Shultz Secretary of La- 
hen, Shultz has be- 


~~. 


George the Mild takes on Congress and the foreign bankers. 


trol mechanism and defended it against 
criticism. That kind of loyalty is rare 
among independent thinkers, and last 
week Shultz was rewarded. The Pres- 
ident promoted him to Secretary of the 
Treasury, replacing John Connally, who 
can leave in good conscience because 
production and profits are rising fast. 
When it comes to directing U.S. eco- 
nomic policy, the Secretary's job is as 
powerful or as puny as its holder makes 
it. Tough-yet-charming Connally, 55, 
crafted it into a position of unchallenge- 
able pre-eminence. There is much spec- 
ulation about how quiet. conciliatory 
Shultz. 51. will handle the job. As Shultz 
said of Connally last week: “Big John 
put on an extraordinary performance. 
I hope he puts a telephone at his ranch 
in Texas so we will be able to get hold 
of him there.” 

A cum laude graduate of Princeton, 
ShuJtz was a Marine major in the Pa- 
cific during World, War I1. He earned a 

hD. in industrial economies at MIT.. 
iught there for a decade and later be- 


ty as a result of this, hi 


ally, but not always effectively. As 
Labor Secretary, he encouraged busi- 
nessmen to fight inflationary wage in- 
creases by taking labor strikes, notably 
the General Electric strike of 1969. This 
contributed to slowing the economy but 
had no significant effect on braking 
wage increases after the 8% G.E. set- 
tlement. Later, as budget chief, Shultz 
advocated “benign neglect’ of the U.S. 
balance of payments problem. Nixon 
repudiated that advice on Aug. 15 by 
ending the convertibility of the dollar 
As the architect of two budgets, 
Shultz guessed wrong on both. He main- 
tained that the economy needed no bi 
Increase in fiscal stimulus | ; 
auss ne forecast th 
al product would jump smi 
$1,065 billion; ih fact, that ae 
was $18 billion too optimistic. This year 
he helped persuade the President to 
boost the economy with a tax cut. but 
he underestimated the dampening f 
fectof new withholding schedules ae 


S planned $38 


at the gross nation- 


ast year be- 


billion budget deficit w; 

billion smaller, and oe | be 
spending intended fon nae 
may slop over into thee Is fj 


July 1. That shift could ya Hon 
ell 


need for spending cuts 
lest the economy becomes r 
Prosperity Route, a 
mained on top despite hat 
partly because he is a ra Polic 
and a smooth administre | al 
etarist” economist, he belie Ae 
surest route to noninflation,.. 
ity is through fee 
ase 


g ysINE 
All, most | 


a Steady 
money supply. In the Past, he or 
Federal Reserve Board C € cri 
thur Burns for being too stingy in 
ing out the money and tooa 
eager tO support wage y! 
trols. Shultz remains id 
posed to controls. But rather thah 
dermine them, he will most likely Ni 
to increase their effectiveness in 
that they can finish their job anj,{hip corf 
chucked. Right now the Controls g Business 
to be working. The consumer prigs|the Adi 
dex rose only .2% last month, thess [more CO! 
as in March, “Thailiant. 
At Treasury, Shultz will try iogeswha 
the President's economic policies; Nole 
Congress, and he may have som 
ble. The two most important com 
chairmen in Treasury matter 
House Ways and Means Comm 
Wilbur Mills and the Senate F 
Committee’s Russell Long, were: 
overly pleased about his appoin 
“We would prefer Secretary Comdh nt hin 
to anybody, including Mr. Shue ihe most 
Long said. lispos 
veakee Traders. On the intet peed 


on» 
He may w 
aly bet 


Chi 
Chairm | cel 


nized central bankers 

way bargaining tactics. 
lite, conciliatory bargainer. 
ably be as cle aa 
insisti at Euro i 
ae of their dollar surp 
making trade concessions A ot a2 
but he should ruffle few a 


jd once, 
ini _ As he said 
finance ministers. 45 refurbish i 


re merely trying to ; md 
ea adition oroen oe 
ini ee tr i 

bargaining Yan E 

If Government sp& 
cut later this year, the at 
ceed Shultz as budge 
Weinberger. is well sul abli 
A former California Ab 
man, Weinberger same F. 
orously as head © BF 
Commission before 
deputy at the Office © 
Budget. Because ° 
ing departmenta 
particularly for sof’ 
earned the label “C2 


T oN 
How Executives Rate Nixon 


tives are usually he 


le reluctance 
1968 the President won the 
the officers (vice-pres- 
nk or higher) who run the na- 
00 largest industrial companies 
ell win as many this year, but 
aly because the execulives see no ac- 
“alternative. James Howell, vice 
Riot First National Bank of Bos- 
at many of his high-ranking 
| “being typically New Eng- 
snd businessmen. would like to support 
\iron. but they find it a damn difficult 
podo” The chief of one of the blue- 
norations represented on the 
Council. an advisory group to 
nistration. is only slightly 
nth, thea more complimentary: ‘Nixon is not 
“Tiriliant. or the best we have had. but 

vill try tog] what we've gol.” 
© policies No Lark. Such responses are typical 
ve some! {scores of men in command of major 
porations interviewed last week by 


ji Sa 

NESS CXeCt E oA 

pa uS calous supporters of a Re 

eon nos president. but they show 

a Poli í about Richard 
ent. fa 
«daj 


jal ra 


fl 
ema. yw 


alleagu 


hip COTY 
Business 


int commit 
matters, 4| ME correspondents. Hardly anyone 
Comnila ould be quoted by name. Businessmen 


wet ire not risk alienating whoever wields 
no, were ! he vast and increasing power of gov- 
appointing anment. The majority are certain that 

{Nixon will win re-election and do not 


i | en him to read and remember even 
le most mildly critical opinions; those 
the ine pa to compliment the President 
Sever me do so privately lest a possible 
ugh ina i atie successor mark their words. 
rsuit of io Joubt that Nixon has brought the 
s and te foreign or economic problems 
nally an Pa they also doubt that 
‘his doi ae se would do better. 
pul HEAT we company officers still nurse 
vr, will ol the 1970 recession, which re- 


sulted from Nixon’s earlier attempts to 
stop inflation by slowing the economy. 
Says Robert Rowan, president of De- 
trort-based Fruehauf Corp.: “It was a 
hell of a lot easier to make money un- 
der Johnson than it has been under 
Nixon. The last three years have been 
anything but a lark.” 

Businessmen almost unanimously 
fault Nixon for allowing inflation to 
rage much ‘too long before imposing 
controls. When he finally did put on 
controls, however, he won new sympa- 
thy from executives, including Demo- 
crats. "You have to give him credit for 
having the flexibility to change from a 
disastrous policy of tight money and 
laissez-faire,” says Howard Stein, head 
of the Dreyfus Corp. who was chief 
fund raiser for the 1968 campaign of 
Democrat Eugene McCarthy. 

Quite a few businessmen are in fa- 
vor of controls but annoyed by bureau- 
cratic confusion in applying them. Both 
Rawleigh Warner Jr., chairman of Mo- 
bil Oil. and John Watlington, president 
of Winston-Salem’s Wachovia Bank, 
say that the Price Commission has ac- 
cused their companies of not filing re- 
quired profit reports, although in fact 
they did. At the Price Commission, says 
Warner. “the right hand does not know 
what the left hand is doing.” The quick- 
ening upturn in business the last few 
months has allayed many executives 
doubts about Nixon, but others still wor- 
ry that the domestic economic difficul- 
ties have been temporarily soothed, not 
solved. “We are not really holding down 
inflation,” says Ralph Ablon, chairman 
of Ogden Corp.. the Manhattan-based 
conglomerate. Like many other execu- 
tives, Ablon is also “very concerned 
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about the balance of payments. the 
strength of the dollar and the budget 
deficits ~ 

On the foreign front. most business- 
men support Nixon's mining of North 
Vietnamese ports. but their feeling 
seems to be at least as much a patriotic 
rally-round-the-flag reaction as specific 
approval of the move. The head of a 
major aerospace corporation told a pri- 
vate management meeting that “even 
if you don't support the President's war 
policies—which I happen to—you have 
an obligation to unite behind him dur- 
ing this difficult time.” Other corporate 
chiefs are nervous about the threat of 
an intensified war but support Nixon be- 
cause they believe that he is genuinely 
eager to get the US. out of Viet Nam. 
There is no discernible support in the 
business community for staying in Viet 
Nam and fighting to a finish; even in 
conservative Texas, many executives 
would accept a coalition government in 
Saigon as a way for the U.S. to leave 
the war “with honor.” There will be a 
noticeable rise in businessmen’s support 
of Nixon if he comes home from Mos- 
cow with a handsome new deal for in- 
creased U.S.-Soviet trade. 

Despite the lack of enchantment 
with Nixon, there is no Democratic can- 
didate in sight-who stands to collect 
many business votes. Indeed, business- 
men become increasingly pro-Nixon the 
more they contemplate his opposition. 
Says Fletcher Byrom, chairman of Kop- 
pers Co. in Pittsburgh: “The alternatives 
to his re-election could be so disastrous 
that you've got to be for Nixon.” 

England’s Way. George MeGov- 
ern scares businessmen. including many 
Democrats, because of his advocacy of 
deep cuts in the defense budget, min- 
imum-income grants calculated to’ shift 
$43 billion a year from the more af- 
fluent to the relatively poor and. above 
all. tax changes that would sharply 
increase levies on corporations and 


INDUSTRY (1970) 
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wealthy individuals. One Pittsburgh 
steel chief describes his reaction to Mc- 
Govern as “sheer terror,’ A California 
conglomerate boss says: “McGovern’s 
whole program is just plain socialism, 
which will destroy the incentive system 
that makes this country great. We will 
go the way England went. and that 
means that there will be no free world 
left.’ George Wallace has no appeal be- 
cause he represents poor-man’s popu- 
lism. Hubert Humphrey arouses no pas- 
sionate opposition but little liking 
either: executives are wary of his po- 
litical debts to big labor leaders, who 
are his strongest supporters. A few busi- 
nessmen believe that Edmund Muskie 
might have united the nation, but since 
he has ceased active campaigning, that 
is little more than wistful thinking. 

Connally Up. At least one nomi- 
nal Democrat does win enthusiastic ad- 
miration: John Connally. Executives 
admire him as the architect of Nixon's 
anti-inflation controls and a tough and 
successful bargainer with foreign mon- 
eymen. “Connally has been good.” says 
Harry Topliss, treasurer of Atlanta's 
Scientific-Atianta, a maker of electronic 
instruments. “The problem of our mon- 
ey had to be solved, and he took a firm 
stance.” 

Although devaluation of the dollar 
and currency realignments last Decem- 
ber only temporarily shored up the 
shaky world financial system, execu- 
tives believe that Connally made much 
progress toward winning for the U.S. a 
more favorable monetary and trade po- 
sition. An officer of a West Coast con- 
glomerate adds that when Connally ad- 
dressed the Business Council last year, 
“he had us jumping up and down cheer- 
ing.” Such sentiments suggest that, 
should Nixon choose Connally as his 
Vice President, the Texan will give the 
ticket a charisma that the President 
himself cannot provide—at least in the 
eyes of businessmen. 


INEFFICIENCY 
The Dress Mess 


It was a genuine sheepskin coan 
.  tacey and no less than $175 off the 
chic, classy an¢ Nee 
rack at Saks Fifth Ave. When tts patel 
reached for a lax! door one Da TE 
only a part of the sheep went pen nar 
the left sleeve tore away from the arm- 
hole. A fluke perhaps, but notif the soul 
suspicions of a swelling number of re- 
tailers and their customers are correct. 
In all price ranges, women s clothing 1s 
suffering a major crisis of quality 

Dangling threads, unpressed seams, 
bulging linings. drooping hems, pop-ofl 
buttons. crooked pockets. puckered zip- 
pers, flawed fabrics and mismarked 
sizes are common, Seamstresses are be- 
ing deluged with requests from unwary 
purchasers to patch up the flaws. Cus- 
tomers, retailers and even manufactur- 
ers acknowledge that the dress mess Is 
critical. “It is the biggest unsolved prob- 
lem in retailing.” says Cyril Magnin, 
chairman of San Francisco-based Jo- 
seph Magnin, adding, “I spend more 
time on the quality problem than any- 
thing else.” Margaret Dadian, vice pres- 
ident for the Midwest’s Kay Campbell’s 
Shops, headquartered in Evanston, Il., 
calls the problem “the biggest, fattest 
nuisance in the world; it gets me ready 
to explode.” Says Helen Galland, vice 
president and general merchandise 
manager of Bonwit Teller in Manhat- 
tan: “We could run a button business 
on the side. The manufacturers have 
not yet perfected a method of keeping 
them on.” 

Blooper Snoopers. To quiet the 
growing clamor of consumer com- 
plaints, retailers are hiring more and 
more people to examine incoming mer- 
chandise. Kay Campbell’s used to have 
salesclerks send back defective clothes 
once a season; now a full-time inspec- 
tor examines each garment as it is re- 
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ceived. Joseph Magni 7 
four quality controllen 188 aL 
and one on New Yor o w 
where most women’s yo c 
In the past year thew 
dropped ten suppliers ; 

edly shipped faulty aeons 

_ Why the mess? The 
fashion has meant £ 
have less lead time in bri ja 
new styles, “Being Ae 
more important than hare 
much of merchandisin B : 
ingston Jr., president of il 
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relief in sight for women fed up 

ready-to-tear clothing. Next fall's fat 
ions, at least the more expensive lint 
are promised to be sturdier and 

complicated than present offern 
with soft fabrics and classic lines pt 
dominating. “The gag thing is ott! 
says Designer Chester Weinberg. Ni 
clothes are going to become sim 

Until stores can be stocked with ti 
utopian raiments, women will hax 
follow the advice of Bonwits Hie 
Galland: “People should look clog! 
It is very obvious what IS sal 
and what is not.” Ora woman cou 
ply give in to the n 
wear a newly purch 
the store. If the buttons 
seams split before she gets OU! 
she can return it on the spot- 
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More Room att 


Quite suddenly, imeri 
job market for top- 2 
executives 
was the biggest mont 
history,” exults 
president of Boyd eC 
a Manhattan-based a 
firm. Thomas Meades 
Kremple & Meade in Aces 
that his company has 
of the greatest revers 
turgid executive jot 
“tremely active one. 

The upswing is 
and computer comp 
few jobs, but con 
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harmaceutical. leas- 
actively look- 
Financial and 


15% 
; Sani have a year ago. 
ore top jobs than middle- 
openings to fill, and age is 
ly to those in the middle 
r Manhattan recruiter 
d executive who 
00 a year has an easier time 
‘obs than a middle-manager 
who makes $15,000. The Boy- 
agency ÍS searching for lg presi- 
“s “normal” twelve to 14. 
‘i l continued rise in the U.S. econ- 
ing jg not the only reason for the up- 
ing a top. Some companies got too 
sjastic about lopping off unneed- 
i anagers last year, and now must 
fame jobs. Sull, traces of recession- 
1 of the ‘Lg caution remain. Em ake 
innin E pehlonger to make sure that they : l 
aN oo the right man for a post. Searc es 
ment” “frused to be finished in six weeks 
ent indy woren last three to four months. 
skill oft E executive market Is Just a bit 
treat po active for one search firm, Wilkin- 
re aging a ngedwick & Yelverton ın Los An- 
uble finds ye, Last month its members voted to 
Hein Robert P. Gray, a former Lit- 
may bests pnindustries manager, as a partner. On 
fed up wife way to his first company meeting, 
xt fall's ad ray got a phone call offering him a dif- 
yensive inptttJ0>- He traveled East fo look into 
lier and and joined Manhattan s Wheelabra- 
n feim | Ee a Pollution-control-equipment 
oreas a senior vice president at 
ing is ov 120,000 a year. 
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k clos 
look | The date: June 1975. The place: 


| me}, À s 

Ha ala Airport, Paris. Passengers are 
1 impulses E in for one of the first super- 
dress ots oncorde flights to New York. 
all off orf k penger is weighed with his bag- 
put the dik a ile an adding machine tots up 
k bg ping burden: 18,000 Ibs.. .. 
ae -.. 19,800 Ibs. At that point 
see at Frenchman steps on the 
Mias okie 220 Ibs. “Pardon, 
i Gee ys the clerk. “You cannot 
p heyo co Even without your bag- 
f height niput the Concorde over 

-dori ; ; ; 
i 3 look into the future may not 
hing ened. The Concorde’s small 
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a 63-year-ol 


und. ad, p 

our 20), fa} Een costs and environ- 

ick if Pitan he are creating discord in 
{space M tance. This week British 


SB Fren Inister Michael. Heseltine 

Pant me Tansport Minister Jean 

“Wiong a in Toulouse for urgent 
S turran nays to ease the prob- 
Ran Econ. ing the plane, TIME Eu- 
Wood omic Correspondent Roger 
= 712 LO lbs.) reports: — : 
ta Anglo-French Concorde 
ated mounced. a decade ago, 

© Cost was $440 million. 
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This month the two governments gave 
the latest, far-from final estimate: $2.5 
billion. Each Concorde will cost some 
$49.4 million with spare parts, or 83% 
more than the present price for a 747 
jumbo jet. It is small wonder that the 
builders, British Aircraft Corp. and 
France’s Aérospatiale, do not have a 
single firm order so far, although 16 air- 
lines have options for 74 planes. The 
builders do not expect all those options 
to be taken up. Even state-owned 
BOAC and Air France have not signed 
contracts to buy, despite intense pres- 
sure from their governments. The two 
airlines are holding out for the govern- 
ments to offer low-interest. long-term 
loans and guarantees against operating 
losses- The officers of most lines, still 
struggling with the high costs and excess 
capacity of the jumbo jets, wish that the 
Concorde would just go away. 

Limited Load. Concorde’s small 
payload over the North Atlantic is the 
main reason for the airlines’ reluctance. 
Geoffrey Knight, Chairman of British 
Aircraft Corp.s commercial division. 
says that the Concorde will be able to 
carry at least 100 passengers from Par- 
is to New York in 3 hr. 40 min. But 
that number assumes a mixture of men, 
women and children, weighing on av- 
erage only 200 Ibs. with baggage—a 
total of 20,000 lbs. The Concorde, how- 
ever, is likely to be a businessmen’s Jet. 
since they will be among the few peo- 
ple willing to pay up to $975 for a round 
trip. Because business travelers are 
adults, usually males, and often plump. 
the assumed average weight of 200 Ibs. 
with baggage seems optimistic. 

The alternative may be tocarry few- 
er passengers, but that would result in 
higher fares or larger operating losses 
—or both. Officers of Scandinavian Air- 
lines, for example, have concluded that 
the Concorde would not be profitable on 


PRINCESS MARGARET IN SUPERSONIC’S COCKPIT FOR TEST FLIGHT THIS MONTH 
Also mounting costs and limited seating for corpulent capitalists. 3 


their North Atlantic routes, and thus 
have decided against buying it. Experts 
doubt that the British and French gov- 
ernments will ever sell enough planes to 
recover their total investment. 

Restricted Routes. Cost is not the Í 
only difficulty. Because it creates a son- -j 
ic boom when it exceeds the speed of 
sound, the Concorde will be barred 
from flying over most populated areas 
at its optimum speed of Mach 2.05. 
That limitation will reduce the number 
of routes on which it can be used; for ex- 

„ample, it will not be able to fly super- 
sonically between New York and Los 
Angeles or between London and Rome. - 
Even at subsonic speeds, Concorde: is 
hardly an environmental advance: on 
takeoff it will be as loud as a Boeing 
747 and perhaps louder. 

In the face of these drawbacks, Brit- 
ain and France are going all-out to 
promote Concorde. French President 
Georges Pompidou proudly flew to the — 
Azores in one for his summit meeting — 
with President Nixon last fall. Recently 
Britains Princess Margaret flew at 
1,300 m.p.h. and declared that the Con- 
corde was “a tremendous technological — 
achievement.” What has yet to be 
proved is Concorde’s success as a com- — 
mercial airliner. : 
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Wilson’s Seed Money 


F. (for Francis) Perry Wilson is a 7 
farm boy who went to the big city 40 


years ago and struck it rich, but he nev- 
Now 57, the 


that he owns ` 
More import: 
executive 


is turning the nation’s second largest 
chemical company into a much faster- 
growing supplier to farmers. As he puts 
it, Carbide is “developing chemistry- 
based products to capitalize. on the 
mechanization of agriculture.” 
Squeezed like all big chemical com- 
panies by rising costs and depressed 
prices because of an excess supply of 
products. Carbide is searching for new 
“convenience technology products to 
increase profits. Last year the company 
earned $158 million on $3 billion in rev- 
enues, or 15% less earnings than in 
1969. Now Carbide is having great suc- 
cess with Seed Tape. a ribbon of poly- 
oxide plastic containing seeds. Using a 
tractor. mounted with a reel of tape. a 
farmer can planta crop uniformly. The 
seeds are evenly spaced, and the tape 
dissolves when sprayed with water. This 
eliminates the costly problem of uneven 
KEN GRAFF 


UNION CARBIDE CHIEF WITH 
A golden green thumb. 


planting, which often causes crops to 
mature at an irregular rate and forces 
farmers to reap several times. Seed tape 
has not only sold well to large corporate 
farmers but has also garnered about 6% 
of the home gardening market. Carbide 
is now testing tapes that contain fertil-. 
izer or herbicides as well as a single tape 
that will have both seeds and fertilizers. 

An offshoot of Carbide’s farming 
ventures is a $3.50 toy, “Nature’s Win- 
dow.” Marketed by Ideal Toy Corp., it 
is a kit of seeds and two plastic disks 
containing a chemical gel that retains 
water; in it, seeds begin to germinate 
within a couple of days. By year’s end 
Carbide expects to sell 15 million disks 
to Ideal. 

Wilson’s farming efforts are spread- 
ing from the land to the sea. The com- 
pany has an experimental fish farm in 
Puget Sound, where it is developing 
plate-sized salmon; the only salmon 
now on the market are 30- to 40-pound- 
that are caught in the wild with a 
deal of labor. These projects are 


rive to develop more 
which require less 
an the industrial 
bring 78% of 


part of Wilson's d 
consumer products. 
capital mement ai 
ommodities the t aya ot 
Union Carbide’s sales. It ae nee 
pen in my lifetime. says wi Sets 
some day we may be 50% cons 


and 50% industrial.” 
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. 
Clean-Air Buff 

Stiff. federal controls on carbon 
monoxide and hydrocarbon emissions, 
scheduled to take hold on 1975 model 
cars. have been a migraine for the au- 
tomakers. But for Milton Rosenthal, a 
lawyer who is chief executive of Eng- 
elhard Minerals & Chemicals Corp., 
Washington’s demand for cleaner air 
could produce a bonanza. Engelhard 
makes a. catalytic converter—a steel 
cylinder containing a platinum-treated 
honeycomb structure—that changes 
some toxic gases into harmless sub- 
stances. The converter,» which costs 
less than $50, shows strong evidence 
of enabling the automakers to meet 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
standards. 

Various companies are trying to 
perfect similar devices, but with the 
1975, models already on the planning 
boards, the auto manufacturers must al- 
ready begin to line up suppliers. Ford 
was the first, recently making-a “firm 
commitment” with Engelhard for half 
of the catalytic converters it will need 
in 1975. Other U.S. automakers may 
soon follow Ford’s lead, and Rosenthal, 
58, a meticulous executive who tries to 
keep an eye on details, is looking abroad 
for still more customers. Japan and 
Canada, he believes, will soon pass re- 
Strictive emission standards, 

Engelhard is an unusual company. 
It was long run by flamboyant Charles 
Engelhard, who before his death last 
year built up a billion-dollar business, 
mostly as an international trader. and 
fabricator of precious metals. Engel- 
hard does much business with Anglo- 
American Corp. of South Africa Ltd., 
which owns 30% of Engelhard’s com- 
mon stock and is run by Harry Op- 
penheimer, the South African mining 
magnate, But Rosenthal clearly would 
welcome any new business. Last year 
on revenues of $1.5 billion, the com- 
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lion to $28 million. aa mil 
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costs upi ly new library from TIME-LIFE Books 
iment alleqt LIFE LIBRARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


ree bottle 
free stort 
increased’ 


ths library, all of LIFE magazine’s photographic 
etilists (photographers, laboratory technicians etc.) 
we with you what they have learned about every 
pect of photography. 


ha demonstrate to you its principles and processes; 
ie through its history, discuss your picture-taking 
Picture-processing problems, show you how to 


et a6 the A : 
It 1s thet} pictures that sing with imagination; explain how to 


t ke prints that are professional 
iy à 
example, in THE CAMERA, your first volume, you 


bs that W Ae the following subjects thoroughly and 
$155 actyestingly discussed: How Cameras Work, Light and 


i : 
reported) ae Evolution of the Camera, Composing the 
ages ure, Photography as Art 


sho} 
oe LIFE LIBRARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY will 
Mplete, authoritative home library on the 
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‘Prontaphy. he history and on the humanity of 
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Y principle quickly. 
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ENE A Form for THE CAMERA, our 
omaining h hotographer's Handbook, absolutely 

Boga eee of useful ideas on taking 
A “au Gata: loaded with tables on how to shoot 
ition, is peas about every kind of photographic 
Aan ook ds an invaluable distillation of 
Ographic knowledge of the LIFE staff. 
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FREE @ 


Yes, please send me by VPP a copy of THE 
CAMERA for 10 days free examination. At the 
same time would you also send my free copy 
of the illustrated Photographer's Handbook 

If | decide to keep THE CAMERA you will 
enrol me as a subscriber {6 the Life Library of 
Photography. | will then receive future volumes 
at two monthly intervals, each for 10 days’ 
free examination and at the same low 
subscribers price. | need not purchase any 
minimum number of books and | may cancel 
my subscription at any time by notifying you 
if | am not fully satisfied with THE CAMERA 
| may return it within 10 days. At the same 
time | must also return the Photographer's 
Handbook in order that full refund may be 
obtained 

EACH VOLUME: Rs. 63.75 (inclusive postage 
and handling) 
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Please sign 


INTERNATIONAL BOOK HOUSE PRIVATE LTD 
INDIAN MERCANTILE MANSIONS (EXTN.), 
MADAME CAMA ROAD, BOMBAY -1, INDIA. 
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Carnography 


FIRST BLOOD 
by DAVID MORRELL 
252 pages. Evans. $5.95. 


Civilization has lately presented us 
with the meat movie, the kind in which 
we pay to see meat fly off someone's 
head as he is shotgunned. Now here is 
the meat novel. 

Two men. Rambo, the Kid; Teasle, 
the Cop. Rambo hitchhiking, Teasle 
rodding him on to the edge of town. 
But Rambo doesn’t shuffle down the 
road. Instead (the reader is cold and sure 
as the adrenaline shoots: oh, man, it will 
come ...) he walks back into town. A 
second time: the Cop, the Kid, back to 
the edge of town. And walks back in. 


RICHARD KESS 
Tey 


AUTHOR DAVID MORRELL 
Blood on the screen. 


(The reader: right, right, now let him 
be a discharged Green Beret...) 

The third time: Rambo in jail. Won't 
tell his name (but wait till they find out 
...). Won't let his hair be cut. Teasle 
starts to cut it anyway; good cop, Ko- 
rea veteran, a big medal. Rambo, sure 
enough. an ex-Green Beret (and, my 
God, a Medal of Honor winner), tries 
to hold himself in, won't let them force 


: ` the head, it must 
When the meat flies SU ee graying 
fly just right. Throw except that the 
the viewer with reality. aa t a K 
reader / viewer is safe in his ¢ ar 1a 
is the fun of voyeurism—lls safety 

A crank’s view, if anyone wants it: 
Lam sick of carnography. of sitting safe 
and watching meat fly. On the screen 
or on the page. But don't Moby-Dick 
and Hamlet also end bloodily? And isn’t 
the reader/viewer always a voyeur? ; 

Well, no, he isn’t. But carnography's 
adrenal rush, quickened pulse rate, and 
readying of muscles for action are near- 
ly as effective as pornography’s sexual 
flush in blocking out all other emotion- 
al and intellectual reactions. This mo- 
notonous, mechanical simplification is 
why porno and carno are properly held 
in contempt. 

The carno question invites endless 
literary lawyering. Is it not possible, for 
instance, to write excitingly about vi- 
olence without being a carnographer? 
Yes, of course; James Jones’ fine com- 
bat novel The Thin Red Line is not 
carno, nor is James Dickey’s Deliver- 
ance, nor Ross Macdonald’s Lew Arch- 
er stories. Mickey Spillane’s /, the Jury 
is carno. No, it is not possible to draw a 
line, and yes, David Morrell’s First 
Blood is unmistakably carno, well over 
the line that can’t be drawn. 

Is his novel harmful? There are two 
answers: 1) No. If you liked Lieuten- 
ant Calley, you'll love the book; and 
2) Yes. For Morrell runs a grave dan- 
ger of spraining his back carrying his 
royalties to the bank. Mohi S Low 


Goodbye to All That 


THE LIONHEADS 
by JOSIAH BUNTING 
213 pages. Braziller. $5.95. 


The Lionheads is a valuable oddity 
—a small, intelligent Viet Nam book 
written by a career officer who in anoth- 
er time, another war, would be bending 
his disciplined mind to winning his stars. 
Instead, Josiah Bunting, a 32-year-old 
infantry major, has drawn up a novel 
—really a sort of fictionalized indict- 
ment—with the same shrewd logic he 
used to devote to planning operations in 
the Mekong Delta. The novel’s interest 
and the author’s impulse, is not so much 
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him to start killing again (Come back, 
Shane!) because this time it won't stop. 
Too much; no, he can’t; he does: 


they Ca he! 


fictional as political. Because the author 
gives expert testimony, The Lionhe 
is a notable document of war. 
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ai p pages. Holt, Rinehart & Winston. 


4 ate twain met in 1960 at the Mac- 
Ha „Colony, a sylvan artists’ pre- 
i kuniks Peterborough, N.H. She, 
onial P" lapan. 5 Kometani, was a painter from 
riefin Rice Greenfeld, was a Jew- 
vy ed rom Greenwich Village. As 
Ny with S, they began family life sim- 
nis a cat named Brodsky. In 1964 
: ate; ek Taro, was born. Two years 
wl, a ane gave birth to another 
Ao cid, ethereally beautiful boy 
ey named Noah Jiro. 
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tended to classify Noah as retarded. 
Neurologists generalized about brain 
damage. Terms such as schizophrenia 
and autism seemed to cover all the 
ground but never really defined any of 
it. “The medical profession,” Greenfeld 
writes, “was merely playing Aristotelian 
nomenclature and classification games 
at our expense.” Considering that 33 of 
every 1,000 children born in the U.S. are 
or become severely retarded or dis- 
turbed, the cost in money and parental 
nerves must be enormous. 

They went the rounds, from psychi- 
atrists to chiropractors. Most treat- 
ments, however, were only shots in the 
dark. Private facilities offered little 
hope. State agencies came muffled in 
bureaucratic cotton, or their funds were 
frozen in vague categories for the hand- 
icapped that excluded Noah. Green- 
feld’s assessment of the situation: “Have 
a crazy kid and get to understand the gut 
meaning of a society.” 

At U.CL.A, Noah came under the 
care of a team of psychologists led by a 
Norwegian specialist in “operant condi- 
tioning’—a therapy similar to animal 
training. Noah was forced to.respond to 

simple commands. His successes were 
rewarded with Fritos; his failures were 
met sternly. Enforced hunger and low- 
voltage prods were part of the program. 

To date, Noah has made some mea- 
surable progress. Occasionally he blurts 
a word or flashes a gesture, indicating 
a slim connection to this world. But it 
is likely, as he grows older and harder 
to handle, that he will have to be in- 

Stitutionalized. It is a prospect that the 
Greenfelds view with conflicting dread 
and relief. For as Greenfeld tactfully 
conveys in this moving collection of a 
year’s journal entries, the family of 
any abnormal child is almost equally 
victimized. With a novelist’s skill and 
perceptions, Greenfeld tells not only 
of the daily burden of Noah but of 


the guilts and suspicions Leek 
ated between his Dare eee 
also records momen O ER na 
derstanding. 
een neve and despair, Creat E 
fuses to sentimentalize his or his wite s 
deflected lives. He is an nee 6 
alist, particularly when force to = 
fine himself. “I am,” he says, a ta- 
ther-writer.” a R.Z. Sheppard 


Ashes 


NO NAME IN THE STREET 
by JAMES BALDWIN 
197 pages. Dial. $5.95. 


Despite his credentials as an out- 
sider, James Baldwin has been a mid- 
dleman between black rights activists 
and white liberals. Finely written early 
novels like Go Tell It on the Mountain 
sensitized white readers to life under 
black skin, The moral essays (Nobody 
Knows My Name, The Fire Next Time) 
personalized the abstractions of racism 
with passion and high intelligence. Yet 
a middleman runs the risk of being 
caught between both ends. Liberals 
eventually tired of having their noses 
rubbed in their own hypocrisy. Radical 
brothers like Eldridge Cleaver charged 
Baldwin with caring more about per- 
sonal needs than black liberation. In- 
deed, the sad irony of Baldwin’s suc- 
cess is that it is based on terms laid down 
by white society before many black 
leaders had redefined the terms of suc- 
cess with their blood. 

Baldwin seems particularly aware 
of his vulnerability in No Name in the 
Street, a collection of reminiscences 
raked from his private disasters and 
public disappointments. The book is 
walled in by a profound disillusion 
based partly on the state of the world 
as Baldwin sees it and partly on the un- 
changeable fact that Baldwin is now 
nearly 48 years old. “What in the world 
was I now,” he laments, “but an aging, 
lonely, sexually dubious, politically out- 
Tageous, unspeakable erratic freak?” 

Funeral Suit. He then goes on to 
prove it. An old friend calls with a gro- 
tesque request. He has read in a gossip 
column that Baldwin never again will 
wear the suit he wore at Martin Luther 
King’s funeral. The friend, a postal 
clerk, wants to know if he could have 
the suit. Baldwin takes it to him and 
Stays for dinner. A few drinks, an at- 
tempt by the friend to defend U.S. In- 
dochina policy, and Baldwin explodes 
in violent profanity before the man and 
ee family. There is also Baldwin torn 
aoe directing the legal defense of 
ae oe se friend charged with mur- 

ining a 

erly Hills Hotels Papom eaten 
pone Script about Malcolm X. 
hap Bardwin Seems to have an instinct 

O-win situations. It is almost as if 
he needed them to fulfill a larger need 
for his incessant Self-exa ation 
which often turn out to be self. ee 
cations. In recalli i S, 
; ing his youthful days 
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Pete ies off E TETEE, 
re in the world, more often than 
iy day more than fifteen thousand 
fly in our jets — Boeing 707's, 
[27',737's and 747s. We were the 
ist European airline to fly the.-727 and the 
#4 and the first in the world with the 737. 


know that being first isn’t everything. 
is why we are sometimes last. 

Put safety before taking-off on time, 

moa comfort before landing 


feos itis this that has made Lufthansa, 
jg the last 15 years, the most successful 
a airline in the world. 
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